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The Reign of HEN VIII: Containing the 
Space of Thirty Seven Tears and Nine Months, 
with the STATE of the CHURCH of the 
XVIth Century. 
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20. HENRY VIII. 


the Age o“ eighteen Years, wantin 
a few Manths . My Lord Her- 
ert, his Hiſtorian ſays, that the 
King his Father deſigned him at firſt 
for the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbu- 
y, becauſe having an elder Son, 
there was no-likelihood that This would aſcend the 
Throne, And therefore, continues be, he took Care 
He was born June 28th, 1491, and came to the Crown Agri 
229, 1509. - | | 
Z Vor. VII. A 


do 


ENR T VIII, Son and Succeſſor of HENRY - 
Heury VII, came to the Crown at VIII. 


1509. 
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5%,. to have him inſtructed in all the Parts of Learning 

pot #* neceſlary for a Prince that was one Day to. be a  M 

, Churchman, He would have ſpoken more. properly, p. 

5 if he had only ſaid, that Henry VII had ſuch a De- u 
ſign when he firſt put him upon his Studies. Bur as tl 
the young Prince was become his Heir-Apparent at in 
the Age of eleven Years, it could not be with the b 


fame View that ie made him purſue the Study of ſuch ot 


Parts of Learning as were proper for a Clergyman. toc 
It is more likely therefore that the King his Father R 
kept him to his Studies for fear his active and fiery *' 

Spirit ſhould carry him to more dangerous Employ--＋P of 

ments. He was only Son to Queen Elizabeth, Heireſs le: 

of the Houſe of Tork. Conſequently he might have MN; 

given the King his Father ſome Trouble, had he ta- ſot 

ken it into his Head to aſſert his Right as Heir to his or 

"7 Mother. But however Henry having taken a Reliſh F wa 
* for Learning in his younger Years, loſt it not ever af- ga 
ter. He always took a Pleaſure in peruſing good Wa 
Books, and converſing with learned Men, even when op 

0 the Hurry of Buſineſs, one would think, ſhould have ing 
diverted him from ſuch ſort of Employ ments. By his 

this Means he made ſuch a Progreſs in the Sciences as Gr 

is very uncommon to great Princes. Francis I, his thi; 
Cotemporary, whom the French Hiſtorians call the Fa- ES, 

ther of the Muſes, was in this Reſpect far behind him. {qu 

He ſpoke French and Latin very well and readily. 4 

He was perfectly well ſkilled in Mufick, even to the was 
compoſing himſelf two entire Maſſes for the uſe mei 

of his Chapel. He was exerciſed in the moſt abſtruſe Mi 
Points of the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy which alone was lian 
in vogue in thoſe Days. But he applied himſelf Cha 
bo chiefly to the Study of Divinity, as it was then taught Hou 
in the Univerſities, all ſtuffed with vain and uſeleſs ad 
Queſtions. Thomas Aquinas's Summary was his favou- Pri. 
rods... „ int 

Henry has This Knowledge, which was conſidered as a great ard 
good Cn. Accompliſhment, even in ordinary Perſons, had up- 5 
aul on the young Prince an Effect which is not unuſual. * 


It gave him a good Opinion of himſelf, which hd 


Book XV. 20. H E NR T Wk 3x 
but too great an Influence upon all the Actions of his 1509 
paſt Lite. The exceſſive Commendations "beſtowed 8 
upon him on all Hands, helped to confirm him in 

this good Conceit. When he was yet unexperienced 

in the Affairs of the State, he fancied himſelf very a- 
1 ble; and this Self- Conceit was the Cauſe of his being 5 
often the Bubble of thoſe Princes with whom he had He ig eſten 
to do, as will amply appear in the Sequel of his * 
Reign. WE 


But in remarking that this Prince had a great deal His good 


1 ; | of Self-conceit, I don't pretend to rob him of, or Qualities. 
s leſſen in any ways the noble bor hl he had from 
e FF MNatureor Education. In his Youth he was very hand- 


ſome, and expert in all bodily Exerciſes, equal with 

or above any Prince of his Time: And: therefore he 

was paſſionately fond of all thoſe Diverſions which 

gave him an Opportunity to ſhow his Activity, He 

was Couragious without Oftentation, of a free and 

open Temper, an Enemy to Fraud and unfair Deal- 

ing, and above uſing. indirect Means to compaſs 

his Ends. His Liberality perhaps was as much too 

Great as the King his Father's Avarice. One would 

think Henry VII had been ſollicitous to heap up Rich- 

es, on purpoſe to afford his Son the Pleaſure to 

ſquander them away without any Diſcretion. f 
As Henry VIII upon his mounting the Throne, Ri, fr 

was little experienced in the Affairs of the Govern- Counfet 

ment, he made uſe at firſt of the King his Father's . 

Miniſters and Counſellors. The Principal were, Wil- 

liam Warbam Archbiſhop of Canterbury [and Lord 

Chancellor of England] of whom Eraſmus makes ho- 

nourable mention ſome where in his Writings 3 Rich- 

ard Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter, [Secretary and Lord 

Privy Seal, ] who had been employed in the tate Reign 

in the niceſt and moſt critical Affairs; Thomas How- 

ard Earl of Surry, [Lord Treaſurer of England] Son 


| 7 
* Of Roterdam came over into England in 1497, and ſtudied 
fome Time in Oxford and Cambridge, His Inſtructions mightily 
promoted the neu Learning, and particularly the Knowlgdge of 

the Greet Tongue. | 
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Henry | 
VIl's Eu. 
eral. 


The Lord 
Stafford 
ſent 10 the 
Tower. 
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of the Duke of Norfolk ſla in at Boſworth-Field, fight- | 


ing for Richard III. George Talbot Earl of Shretosbury 
Lord St*zward of the King's Houſbold; Thomas Ruthal 
Doctor of Law; Sir. Edward Poynings 5 5 of the 
Garter [ Controller,] whoſe Name is ſtill famous for 
a Statute enacted in Ireland in the former Reign, 
whilſt he had the Government of that and; Sir 
Charles Somerſet Lord Herbert, [of Gower, Chapſtow 
and Ra yland,] Lord Chamberlain“. 
Henry VIPs Funeral was celebrated with great 8 
nificence in a few Days after his Death. His Bo 
was interred at Weſtminſter in the Chapel he himſelf 
had built, and for the adorning whereof he had fpair- 
ed no Coſt. This Chapel paſſed then for one of the 
ſtatelieſt in Chriſtendom. Hers VII, as covetous as 
he was, laid out fourteen Thouſand, ſome ſay Twen- 
ty Thouſand Pounds Sterling, a very conſiderable Sum 
in thoſe Days, when Money was much fcarcer in Eu- 
rope than it is at preſent *', | 

While the Obſequies were preparing, the new King 
retired privately from his Palace of Richmond, to the 
Tower of London, under Colour of withdrawing on 
account of the King his Father's Death. But it was 
rather to ſettle with his Miniſters ſome Affairs which 
would not admit of Delay. Whilſt People imagined 
him taken up with his Devotions in his Retirement, 
he ordered the Lord Stafford, Brother of the Duke of 
Buckingham, to be apprehended, This was done in all 
probability 1 ſlight Suſpicion which ſoon 
blew over, ſince ſhortly after he was created Earl of 
Wilthire. 
RES 


. ® To theſe my Lord Herbert adds, Sir Thomas Lovel Maſter of 
the Wards, and Cenſtable of the Tower, Sir Henry Wyat, Sir Henry 
Marney, afterwards (1532) Lord Marney, Sir Thomas Darcy, 


afterwards (1511) Lord Darcy. Theſe he ſays were ſelected out of 


thoſe his Father moſt trulled, by the Counteſs of Richmond his Grand- 
mother, and farther obſerves, that this Council was of Scholars chiefly 
and of Soldiers, without ſo much as one Lawyer, which he wonders at. 


His Tomb, perfected by his Exerurors I519, coſt 100, 


fl 


which, as Money went then, might be thought a ſumptuous Mo- 
nument. Hers. | 1 
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of Chriſtopher Bambride? to the Archbiſhoprick of 
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; * 
The See of Durbam, vacant by the Tranſlation Ruff 
York, was confered on Thomas Ruthal Doctor of Law, „ 
and one of the Privy Council. Durham. 
In a few Days after the King confirmed his Father's XIII. uu 
General Pardon granted before his Death. But all 5%. 
Offenders had not the Benefit of it. A Proclamation proclama- 
quickly appeared, wherein the King ſaid, that hav- zien be en- 
ing been informed that his good Subjects had been % 5 
rl | z cople 
oppreſſed under the ſpecious Pretenſe of preſerving ;, com- 
the Prerogatives of the Crown, he gave them leave to plain. 
bring their Complaints, and promiſed them Satisfac- 
tion, The Deſign of this Proclamation was not to re- 
ſtore to his Subjects the Sums the late King had un- 
juſtly extorted, but only to encourage People to ex- 
hibit their Complaints againſt Em ſon and Dudley, the 
Inſtruments PS uſe of by Henry VII, and to give 
them ſome ſort of Satisfaction by puniſhing theſe two 
Miniſters. | $2 
Upon iſſuing out this Proclamation, numberleſs Pe- 
titions were brought againſt them, This was what 
the Court wanted, not only becauſe theſe Men were 
odious to the whole Nation, but moreover to let the 
People ſee that the new King intended to rule in quite 
another Manner than the King his Father. Upon all Empſon 
theſe Petitions, Empſon and Dudley were called before and Dud- 


| : | . | 1: ley are 
the Council, where they were briefly told the princi- *Y, 9 


pal Matters alledged againſt them. Empſon anſwered fir, ihe 


for both, and ſaid, That the Accuſation was of a very Council. 

new and ſtrange Nature: That uſually Men were pro- Empſon's 

ſecuted for acting againſt the Laws, or diſobeying er | 

their Sovereign: But for their Part, they were ac- 

cuſed by the People of putting the Laws in Executi- 

on, to which they themſelves had given their Con- 

ſent : That on the other Hand, the King called them 

to an Account for obeying the expreſs Orders of the 

King his Father, unheard of Crime, the Puniſhment 

whereof would be enough to Cauſe all his Subjects ta 

rebel: That if they muſt be puniſhed for ſuch Of- 

fences, he deſired it might not be divulged to foreigg 
FIN A 3 he Nations, 
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The Hiſtory of EN GEN MD. Vol. VII. 
Nations, leſt they ſhould infer from thence, that the 
final Diſſolution of the Engliſſßh Government was at 


Hand. To this it was briefly replied, That he had 
ſpoke with a great deal of Freedom; but that his 


loquence was fruitleſs and unſeaſonable : Thar they 


were not accuſed of putting the Laws in Execution, 
or of obeying the King; but of ſtretching the Laws 
beyond their due Bounds, and exceeding their Sove- 
reign's Commiſſion, and that they had reaſon to fear 


theſe Accuſations were but too well proved. Then 


they were both committed to the Tower. 
was bent to make them an Example,' in order to con- 


The King 


tent the People who were extremely incenſed againſt 
them. So their Condemnation was reſolved upon be- 
fore they appeared before the Council, though it was 
not yet well known on what to ground their Tryal, 


In any other Country, People would have been 


glad 


to ſee theſe two Men ſent to the Gallows by an Act 
of Sovereignty, But the Caſe 1s different in England, 
where the greateſt Criminals have Privileges which 
they cannot be debarred of, without giving ground 
to ſuſpect that the Court has a Deſign upon the Li- 


berty 


of the Nation. 


It was neceſlary 


therefore to 


find out ſame expreſs Law whereby to condemn them. 


But upon examining the Matters alledged againſt 
them, great Difficulties occurred. 


It appeared that 
although they were accuſed of numberleſs Offences, - 


nothing could be proved but their having put the 
Laws in Execution without Mercy. 
ſtanding they had ſtretched theſe fame Laws as far as 
the Words would bear, it could not be charged to 
them as a Crime, ſeeing they had the King's War- 
rant for it, in whom the Execution of the Laws is 


But notwith- 


- lodged. *Tis true, Henry VII, contrary to the Cuſtom 


of hjs Predeceflors, had acted according to the ut- 


maſt Rigour of the Statutes, But he might do fo, 
and if the former Kings had done otherwiſe, it was 


more out of Condeſcenſion than Juſtice. Theſe two 
Miniſters then could not be tried for obeying him. 


Beſides, the condemning them tor execut 
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had an Affair of a much greater Conſequence to take 2 
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7 
Maſter's Orders was a publick Reproach to that 1509. 
Prince's Memory, and a renewing the remembrance _ 
of the Rigours he had exerciſed upon his Subjects. 
It was reſolved therefore to put them to Death upon % b: Ae- 
a falſe Accuſation, of their having an Intent to with- cuſation | 
draw themſelves from their Allegiance to the King 2240 
ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne, It is evident that * 
this Accuſation had no manner of Foundation. For 
how could two Perſons ſo odious to the whole Nation, 
and ſtript of all Credit by the Death of Henry VII, 
be able to think of ſuch a Deſign, and ſtill much leſs 
to put it in Execution *. And yet there was no ſcru- 
ple made to take away their Lives for a forged Crime, 
becauſe it was believed they deſerved to dye, though 
the Law took no hold of them. Upon this frivolous They are 
Accuſation they were brought before their proper ende ned 
Judges, and found Guilty, whether falſe Witneſſes to dye. 
were ſuborned againſt them, or by a mental Reſerva- 
tion hitherto unheard of in England in Tryals of this 
Nature. Dudley was tried at London the 16th of July, 
but Empſon not till the 14th of Oflober at Northam p- 
ton. Henry either out of Scruple, or from ſome o- 
* Motive, ſuſpended their Execution till the next 

car. | 

Whilſt Means were deviſing to diſpatch theſe two Debate 4- 
Miniſters out of the way, the King and his Council bout the 


. - Marriage 
into Conſideration, We have ſeen, in the former with Ca- 


Reign, Prince Arthur's Marriage with Catharine of tharine of 
Arragon, that Prince's Death without Iflue, the Rea- Arragon. 
ſons which induced King Henry VII to deſire that 
PrinceHenry, become his Heir-Apparent, ſhould mar- 


ry his Brother's Widow, the Conſent of Ferdinand and 


* They were accuſed, as appears in their Indictments upon Re- 
cord, of a Conſpiracy againſt the King and State, of ſummoning, 
during the late King Sickneſs, certain of their Friends to be in 
Arms at an Hour's Warning ; and upon the King's Death to ha- 
ſten to London, from whence it was ipferred by the Jury that they 


intended either to ſeize the King's Perſon, or to deſtroy him. 
Herbert. | 


| A 4 Thabella 
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1509: Tſabella Father and Mother of the Princeſs, and Pope 
Fulius's Diſpenſation for that Purpoſe. The true Rea- 
ſon which made Henry VII propoſe this Match, was 
that he could nor think of refining the Hundred 
Thouſand Crowns he had received in Part of Catha- 
rine's Dower. He was afraid moreover of loſing the 
other half which remained to be paid. In ſhort, he 
foreſaw that upon the receipt of the whole, he ſhould 
not be able to help letting the Princeſs his Daughter- 
in-law enjoy her Settlement of the Third Part of the 
Revenues of the Principality of Wales, and the Coun- 
ty of Cornwal, But however, as it was not decent to 
urge ſuch a Motive to the Pope, to obtain a Diſpen- 
ſation for ſo ſtrange a Marriage, which could not but 
be looked upon as ſcandalous, *twas pretended it would 
be requiſite in order to Keep up a good Underſtand- -/? 
ing between Henry VII and the King and Queen of 
Spain, That was the Motive alledged to the Pope, 
which he was very ready to think ſufficient, though 
there was but too great Reaſon to queſtion whether 
it was the true ane. 

Purſuant to the Pope's Diſpenſation, Henry and Ca- 
tharine were ſolemnly affianced. Nevertheleſs, whe- 
ther Henry VII had no Deſign but to over-reach Fer- 
dinand, and to get out of his Hands the remaining 
hundred thouſand Crowns, or whether he was moved 
by the Remonſtrances Yarham Archbiſhop of Can- 
lerbury made him upon the Score of this Match, he 
ordered it ſo, that the Prince his Son on the very 


Day that he entered into his fourteenth Year, made Wa 
in the Preſence of certain Witneſſes a Proteſtation in with 
form againſt the Conſent he had given. But this Pro- F back 
reſtation was kept ſo ſecret, that it came not to the vou 
Knowledge of the Publick till many Years after, when wou 
AR. Pub. it was neceſſary to divulge it. Upon the News of Fra, 
XIII. 249, Henry VIPs Death, Ferdinand diſpatched to the Ear! at l. 
MY 1. of Fuenſalida his Ambaſſador in England very ampls mor 


Powers to renew the Treaty of Alliance made with XZ las 

the deceaſed King, ordering him withal to demand 

the Confirmation and Performance of that which was W mar. 
| | concluded 
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concluded for Catharines ſecond Marriage with Prince 
Henry now become King of England. | 

The Spaniſb Ambaſſador having preſented a Me- 
morial upon this Occaſion, it was E in Council 
whether the King ſhould conſummate his Marriage 
with Catharine, This Matter was agitated with great 
Farneſtneſs. 


i . | 
15090. 
Difficulties 


about the 
arriage. 


Againſt the Marriage it was alledged, Reaſons 


that a Man's marrying his Brother's Widow was a er and4- 


Thing unheard of among Chriſtians: That ſuch a 
Match was contrary to the Law of God, and there- 
fore it was a queſtion whether the Pope had a Power 
to diſpenſe with it. This was the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury's Opinion, who could not help conſidering 
the Marriage as downright Inceſtuous. But Richard 
Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter was of another Mind. He 
ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon the Pope's Diſpenſation, and 
the unlimited Power of Chriſt's Vicar. He affirmed, 
that ſeeing the Pope had given a Diſpenſation, it was 
a certain Proof that he had the Power, and that was 


enough to ſatisfy the King's Conſcience: That no 


Perſon 7 * Earth could limit or ſo much as enquire 
into the Papal Authority; and though ſuch a Power 


f ſhould be aſcribed to a General Council, yet the Coun- 


cil of England could not pretend to it. To theſe Ar- 
uments concerning Conſcience, the Biſhop added 


others drawn from Reaſons of State and the King's In- 
& tereſt. He ſaid, that in all likelihood the King would 


have, during the Courſe of his Reign, many Diſputes 
with France, England's old Enemy, and whether the 
War ſhould be offen/ive or only defenſive, an Alliance 
with Spain was abſolutely neceſſary : That the ſendin 

back the Princeſs Catharine after her being betrothed, 
would be an Affront to King Ferdinand, which he 
would certainly revenge by making a League with 
France, which could not but endanger England, or 
at leaſt put the Nation to a vaſt Expence: That 


gainſt it, 


moreover, if the King refuſed to conſummate his Mar- 


3 lage with Catharine, he mult reſolve either to reſtore 


her Dower, or let her enjoy her Settlement: But by 


marrying her he would ſave the Hundred Thouſand 
Crowns 


509. 


Pol. Virg. 


Henry 
reſolves to 
marry Ca- 
tharine. 


Act. Pub. 
XIII. 251. 


Jun. 7. 


Ihid. 
P. 253. 


Death of 
the Coun- 
teſs of 
Rich- 
mond. 
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Crowns the King his Father had received, get a Hug- 
dred Thouſand more which the King of Arragon was 
to pay, and avoid the Charge he would be at in mar- 
rying another Princeſs, who could not be brought into 
ngland without great Expence. Ina word, he dwelt 
upon the ſweet and virtuous Temper of the Princeſs 
of Wales, which was capable of making a Husband 
perfectly happy. Adding, there was no room to 
queſtion but that the Princeſs was ſtill a Virgin, ſince 
ſhe herſelf affirmed as much, offering withal to ſub- 
mit to be tried by Matrons, in order to ſhow that ſhe 
ſpoke the Truth. 

All theſe Reaſons, except the firſt relating to the 
Diſpenſation, were very ſtrong. As to that, it was 
ſo dangerous for a Churchman to diſpute the Pope's 
Authority, eſpecially ſuch a Pope's as Julius Il, who 
was ſtil] in his Vigour, that the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury durſt not perſiſt openly in his Opinion. So 
the King cloſing with the Biſhop of Vincbeſter's and 
almoſt the whole Council's Sentiments, it was reſolved 
that he ſhould conſummate his Marriage. But firſt 
he required of the Princeſs that ſhe ſhould renounce 
by a folemn At her Dower of Two Hundred Thou- 
ſand Crowns, and conſent that the ſaid Sum ſhould be- 


long to the King her Spouſe, to be claimed again 


neither by herſelf nor Heirs, nor by King Ferdinand 
her Father, nor Queen Joan her Siſter, nor any Per- 
ſon living, on any Pretence whatever. Two Days 
after the Earl of Fuenſalida made the like Renuncia- 
tion in. the Name of King Ferdinand and Queen Joan. 
Catharine's Leiters Patents, wherein ſhe ſtiles herſelf 
only Princeſs of Wales, bearing date June the 5th, it is 
evident that the = married her not on the Third of 
that Month, as Hiſtorians affirm, and that it was not 
at ſooneſt before the Day theſe Letters were ſigned, 
Their Coronation was ſolemnized on the 24th of the 
fame Month, and five Days after died Margaret 


Counteſs of Richmond and Derby, the King's Gran 3. 


mother “. 


She was buried at Weſtminſter. 
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Book XV. 2. HENRY Vm. rr 
In the Beginning of his Reign Henry willingly left 1509, 
to his Council and Miniſters the Care and Management 1 ; 

of his Affairs. As he was in Peace with all his Neigh- lf up pr 
bours, what paſſed in the Kingdom could not keep his viea- 
him much employed. He bent his Thoughts to ſuch /#res. 


X Pleaſures. and Diverſions, as were more ſuitable to 


bis Years than Application to Buſineſs. But as he was 


naturally liberal, the Entertainments he gave at Court 


were not made without a very great Expence. The Quarrel 
antient Biſhop of Winchefter, Henry VII's old Miniſter, between 
could not help murmuring to ſee the Money laviſhed 7 
way without any Neceflity, which his deceaſed Ma- cheſter 
ter had heaped up with ſo much Care, Pains and In- and the 
W uſtice, in which he had been himſelf employed. He gare 
Sthrew all the Blame upon the Earl of Surry, the Lord 7 
ireaſurer, who had been his Rival in the late King's Character. 
Favour, and continued to be ſo ſtill in the preſent 
King's, by endeavouring to win the Affection of his 
new Maſter by a blind Compliance to his Will. Du- 
ring Henry VIPs Life he was more cloſe, and harder 

Fro part with Money than the King himſelf. How ex- 
preſs ſoever his Orders were for the Payment of an 

Sum, he always found Difficulties, and by that Means 
made his Court admirably to his Maſter, Being con- 
Frinued in his Poſt in the preſent Reign, he became 
quite another Man. He not only paid without Ex- 
mination all he was ordered, but put the King upon 
pending extravagantly. This gained the Favour of 

the young Prince, who was naturally addicted to Pro- 
Higality. The Biſhop of Winchefter openly blamed 


his Conduct as highly prejudicial to the King's Inte- 


Feſt. Bur he was little regarded in a Court where 


every one was ſtriving to take Advantage of the So- 


I ereign's liberal Temper. However, his Diſcourſes The Biſhop 
ęexaſperated more and more the Earl of Surry, and the of Win. 


» Foung Courtiers againſt him, who never ceaſed to do cheſter“ 


im 11] Offices with the King. Thus the Biſhop who Prog 


gad been in ſo great Credit in the late Reign, began 


2 
r 
3 


Fo loſe Ground in this. His Diſgrace, which far heavy 
pon his Mind, put him upon deviſing Means to ſup- 
i plant 


T2 

1 509. 
He intro- 
Auces 
Wolſey at 
Court. 


Confir ma- 
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plant his Rival, by introducing at Court Thomas 
Molſey, whoſe Qualifications he was no ſtranger to. 
Wolſey was a Clergyman, who had already began to 
make himſelf eminent by his Merit, though he was 
but a Butcher*s Son of Ipſwich, The Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter eaſily foreſaw, that the King would quickly 
ſtand in need of Perſons fit and able to help him; 


and as he knew Wolſey's Genius, he did not queſtion 
but when he was at Court he would make himſelf ne- 


ceſſary to the King. To that End he got him to be 
made Almoner. We ſhall ſee preſently that the Biſhop 
was not out in his Judgment, or rather that his Fore- 
ſight was far ſhort of MWolſey's good Fortune“. 

About the middle of the Year, the Treaties con- 


tion of the firmed between Henry VII and the King of Scotland, 


Treaties 


1th Scot- 


land, 


XIII. 257. 


were confirmed or renewed by the Biſnop of Murray, 
who was ſent into Scotland to congratulate Henry upon 
his Acceſſion to the Crown, 

The 


* Thomas Wolſey was born at Ipſwich in March 1471. He was 
ſent ſo early to Oxford, that he was Barchellor of Arts at 14 Years 
of Age, and from thence called the Boy Batchellsr. Soon after he 
was elected Fellow of Magdalen College, and when Maſer of Artis 
had the Care of the School adjoyning to that College committed to 
him. Being charged with the Education of the Marquiſs of Dor. 
ſets Three Sons, his Lordſhip preſented him to the Rectory of 
Lymington in Somerſet ſhire, Oct. to. 1500. He had not long refi- 
ded at his Living, before Sir Amias Pawlet a Juſtice of Peace put 
him in the Stocks for being drunk, (as is ſaid) and raiſing Diſtur- 
bances at a Fair inthe Neighbourhood. By the Recommendation 
of Sir John Nafant he was made one of the King's Chaplains. 
In 1506. he was inſtituted to the Rectory of Redgrave in the Dio- 
cele of Norwich. Whilſt he was King's Chaplain he infinuated 
himſelf into the Favour ot Fox Biſhop of Mincheſter, and of Sir 
Thomas Lovel, who recommended him to the King as a fit Per- 
ſon to be employed in negotiating the Marriage between Henry 
VII and Margaret Dutcheſs of Surry, He was diſpatched to the 
Emperour her Father, and returned with ſuch Speed, that the 
King ſeeing him ſuppoſed he had not been gone. Having report- 
ed his Embaſſy, he was made Dean of Lincoln, Feb. 8. 1508. and 
on rhe 2oth ot the ſame Month Prebendary of Walton Brinhold in 
that Church. In theſe Circumſtances he was when he was in- 
troduced at Court by Biſhop Fox after Henry VII's Death, wherg 
he ſoon found means to inſinuate himſelf into the Favour of his 
gon and Succeſſor, 1 


baſſa 
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The Emperour Maximilian ſent likewiſe an Em- 1509: 
baſſy to Henry to congratulate him, and confirm the 274 with 
Treaties made with Henry VII in the Year 1502. Ang ng 
_ Chriſtopher Bambridge, Archbiſhop of York, being * 
at Rome, where he was gone to get his Election con- Sept. 22. 
firmed, received a Commiſſion from the new Ein r 
to act as his Ambaſſador. We ſnall ſee preſently the N 
Reaſon why the Pope wiſhed to have an Engliſh Am- ſhop of 
baſſador reſiding at his Court, and why the King was York Am- 
deſirous to be fully informed of what paſſed at Rome 2 1 
and in all Italy. 580 
Theſe were the moſt remarkable Occurrences in Neceſſity 
England during the firſt Eight Months of Henry VIIPs of know- 
Reign. They were for the moſt Part domeſtick Af- "3 the 
fairs of little Moment, if we except the King's Mar- 7 
riage, which was attended with very great Conſe- for rhe 
quences. But there happened abroad Matters of vaſt /#! Under. 
Importance, which became as it were the Source of e e 
the Troubles wherewith almoſt all Chriſtendom was of eur 
agitated for above Fifty Years, and wherein England VIII. 
was but too much involved. Some time fince the Af- 
fairs of Europe had begun to have a new Face, and 
what fell out this Year in Italy put them upon ſuch a 
Foot, as obliged almoſt every Sovereign to be con- 
cerned in them. Henry VIII unhappily went and en- 
tangled himſelf in the Troubles of that Country, 
which one would think he had little or nothing to do 
to meddle with. This makes the Knowledge of the 
Affairs of 1taly ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without 
it one cannot underſtand but by Halfs the Events of 
this Reign, nor have a true Notion of this King's 
Character. It will be needful therefore to give a pret- 
ty large Account of this Matter, which relates not 
only to the Hiſtory of England, but alſo to thoſe of 
France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, the principal 
Events whereof, for a good while together, flowed 
properly from the Affairs of Italy, It is true that 
moſt of the Authors who have written the Hiſtories 
of theſe States, take it for granted that their Readers 
are acquainted with what paſſed in Lal) at * 
Ime. 


— 


1502. Time. They have by that means much ſhortned 
their Works, but then they have made them ve 
obſcure to thoſe who are not ſo ſully inſtructed as 
they ſuppoſe. For my part I intend to take ano- 
ther Courſe. Since the Affairs of Italy are the Baſis 
of moſt of the Occurrences that happened in Europe, 
and particularly in England, during almoſt one half of 
the Sixteenth Century, I think one ought not toomit 
a full Account of them. It is the only way to render 
clear the particular Hiſtories which relate thereto. 
But that I may not make too long Digreſſions which 
would be unavoidable in the Sequel, itis neceſſary to 
give firſt a diſtinct Notion of the State of Italy, as 


well as of the Characters and Intereſts of the ſeveral 
| Princes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Stateof have already related in the foregoing Reign how 
Italy, p Lewis XII. with the Help of the Yenetians, had con- 
4 


Naples. 7 quered the Dutchy of Milan upon Ludovico Sforza 
pretending a Right to it as Grandſon to Valentina Viſ- 
conti, Daughter of Jobn Galeazzo I. Duke of Milan. 
I have likewiſe had occaſion to ſpeak of the Conqueſt 
of Naples by the united Arms of Lewis XII and Fer- 
ainand, and of the Means Ferdinand uſed to remain 
ſole Maſter of that Kingdom. It will ſuffice there- 
fore to add here, that although Lewis XII had loſt 
his Share of that Conqueſt, he had not dropped his 
Pretenſions, but was waiting for a favourable Oppor- 
tunity to aſſert them, I muſt now ſay a word of the 
other States of Italy, and firſt of that which is called 
the Eccleſiaſtical State. r 

Eccleſiaſti- 

cal Staze, in Italy, the Popes were as it were the Sovereigns of 
that Country. But it was not ſo much by means of 
their Temporal Arms as of their Spiritual, of which 


had loſt great part of the Demeſns which formerly be- 
longed to the Church. About the End of the Reign 
of Otho I, the Ecclefiaſtical State conſiſted of the City 
of Rome and its Territory, with Tuſcany, Margui- 
fate of Ancona, the Dutchy of Spoleto, Ravenna, 2 
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Before the Kings of France and Spain had ſet foot 


they made frequent uſe. For ſome Centuries paſt they 
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prized formerly under the Exarchate. But afterwards, 


La Romagna, and the whole Country in general com- 


during the Wars of the Guelphs and Gibelines, the Em- 
perours wreſted from the Popes all Tuſcany and ſeveral 
Towns in other Places. Some of theſe Towns had 
thought fir to withdraw their Obedience from the 
Church, and the Popes themſelves had been forced to 
grant others in Fee to Lords who ſerved them, or from 
whom they expected Aſſiſtance. At length the Em- 
perour Rodolphus I. mes, made as many Cities of 
{taly free as would purchale their Liberty, there were 


ſeveral formerly belonging to the Church that embraced 


that Opportunity, to ſhake off art the ſame Time both 
the Emperour's and the Pope's Yoke *. Hence there 
were quickly in Taly almoſt as many Sovereignties as 
Cities. The ſtrongeſt ſwallowed up the weakeſt, and 
fell in the End themfelves under the Dominion, or ra- 
ther the Tyranny of ſome of their own Citizens, who 
found means to engroſs the whole Power. In this 
manner were formed in 1taly ſeveral petty States out 
of the Ruins of what the antient Kings of /zaly, the 
Or, and the Popes were poſflefled of hereto- 
ore. 

In the Pontificate of Aexander VI, the Eccleſiaſtical 
State was reduced within narrower Bounds than it had 
been before, though the Popes had kept the Sove- 
reignty of ſeveral Cities, of which they were no longer 
Proprietors : Of this Number were Ravenna, Bologna, 
Ferrara, Urbino, Faenza, Rimini, Pezzaro, Imola, 
Ceſena, Peruſa, In ſpite of theſe Loſſes, they were 
however very powerful ſtill, becauſe their /piritual 
Arms gave them great Advantages over their Neigh- 
bours. Moreover, beſides the Revenues of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical State, they had very conſiderable Comings:- in 
from all Chriſtendom. | 

But when Lewis XII took Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy 
of Milan, and Ferdinand of the Kingdom of Naples, 
the Affairs of Italy had quite another Face. 4008) the 

em- 


As Florence, Geno, Lucca, Bologna, &, 


— 
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1509. Temporal Power of the Popes was nothing in Compa- D 
riſon of that of theſe two Monarchs, who beſides their 
[| Dominions in Haly, had moreover at their Command hz 
the Forces of two large Kingdoms. On the other th 
| Hand, the Reman Pont:/s met with more Oppoſition, N 


when they had a mind to brandiſh their Spiritual fo 
1 Weapons, the Force of which was in proportion to | - 


1 the Weakneſs of thoſe againſt whom they were lifted th 
up. This put them upon ſeeking all ſorts of Means 8 
1 to drive the Foreigners out of Italy. But as they c 
| were not able of themſelves to execute ſuch a Deſign, - 


|| they were fain to make uſe of one of theſe Kings to 
deſtroy the other, in doing of which they were often hi 


out in their Politicks, The Truth is, they could not — 
humble one without giving the other a Su riority U 
more deſtructive of their Intereſts, than the Equality de 
which was between them before. This for many Years B 


| 
was the Motive of all the Pope's Intrigues, and with- | 
al a Clog they could never get clear of. Sometimes | XY 
they joined with one to pull down the other ; fome- E. 
times having ſet them together by the Ears, they | .. 
looked on as Spectators of the Battle. Then they I} + O 
called in Foreigners to make the Ballance incline to the | . 
Side they had a mind to favour. But whatever was the 
Iſſue of theſe Wars, it ſeldom failed but he that had Fe 
| carried the Day became too formidable to the Pope 
| and all Italy. It is certain therefore that the Conqueſts T 
| of Naples and Milan gave a mortal Wound to the 
| Temporal Power of the Popes; and were alſo very de- 
| trimental to their Spiritual Authority. As the Popes F_ th 
from thenceforward had frequent Occaſions of quar- 
relling with the Kings of France, now become their 
Neighbours, they ſometimes made uſe of their Spiri- 
tual Weapons, but not with the ſame Succeſs as they 
| had formerly done againſt the Sovereigns of Italy. 
As they had to deal with Princes who would not eafily of 
ſtoop, they only gave them occaſion to examine the R 
Grounds of the Papal Authority; and this Inquiry was fu 
not to the Advantage of the Popes. 


Beſides | P. 
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Beſides the Intereſt of their See, the Roman Pontiffs hog: 
had another of which they were noleſs mindful, that of 
their Family, Every one of them ſeeking to raiſe his 
Nephews or other Relations, all the Cities which had 
formerly belonged to the Church were ſo many Objects 


that inflamed their Deſires. Alexander VI, who of all 


the Popes his Predeceſſors had the leaſt Conſcience, 


had formed a Deſign of making a great Prince of 
Ceſar Borgia, his Baſtard Son, by erecting him a Sate 


out of ſeveral Cities or States of la Romagna, which 
ſtill owned the Pope*s Sovereignty, and were under 
his Protection. To this End it was that Cæſar Borgia, 
either by Fraud or Force, became Maſter of Periſa, 
Urbino, Imola, Faenza, Rimini, Pezzaro, Ceſena, un- 
der colour that the Poſſeſſors had not been punctual 
in paying the yearly Tribute or Relief to the Holy See. 


But Alexander VI being dead before his Son was well 
ſettled in his Conqueſts, it fell out, during the ſhort 
| Pontificate of Pius III and the Interval between his 


Death and the Election of Julius II, that the former 


* Owners of theſe Cities found Means to get Poſſeſſion 
. again. This was done chiefly by the Help of the Ve- 


netians, who, for the Pains they had been at, kept 

Faenza and Rimini, 
Julius II, who ſucceeded Pius III, intended to do Charafer 

for the Houſe of la Rovere, of which he was, the ſame 2 95 

Thing as Alexander VI had done for that of Borgia. on, 

He was no ſooner in the Papal Chair, but he began Guicciard 

the Execution of his Deſigns with acquainting the Ve- 

netians in an imperious T one, that his Intent was to 

reunite to the Church whatever had been alienated, and 

therefore they muſt give up Faenza and Rimini. Up- 

on their refuſal he demandedAid of the Emperour Max- 

imilian. This was properly the firſt Riſe of the League 

of Cambray, which I juſt mentioned in the foregoing EE 

Reign, and of which I ſhall be obliged to ſpeak more publickef 

fully preſently. | | Venice. 
The Senate of Venice paſſed long ſince for the wiſeſt Paruta. 

and moſt politick Aſſembly in the World. By their Beg. 

Prudence and Abilities they had by Degrees formed Bembo, 
Vor. VII. B in e. 
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1599. in Terra firma a State, which being ſupported by a 


Bologna. 
Ghirard. 
Albert. 


very ſtrong naval Force, was ſecond to none in 1:a!y, 
This State conſiſted of Friuli, Treviſo, Verona, Vin- 
cenza, Padua, Bergamo, Breſcia, Crema, Cremona, 
Rovigo, and the whole Poleſin, Ravenna, Faenza and 
Rimini. 
were formerly Part of the Kingdom of 1taly. After 
that they fell under the Dominion of the German Em- 
N who governed them by their Yicars. Ar 
ength, it happened either that theſe Yicars were be- 
come Sovereigns, or that being expelled, the Cities 
recovered their Liberty, and then fell again under 
the Tyranny of ſome private Perſons who had uſurped 
an abſolute Power. Of theſe the Yeretians had ac- 
quired them either by Money or Force of Arms, 
But however it was, when they had once acquired 
them, it is certain that the Authority of the Empe- 
rours was hardly any more acknowledged. Mean 
while theſe ſame Emperours always kept up their Pre- 
tenſions to all theſe Cities, as having been formerl 


Parts of the Empire, or rather of the Kingdom of 


Italy, and in the Poſſeſſion of their Predeceſſors. 
Friuli was conquered upon the Church of Aquileia, to 
whom Ot bo I. made a Preſent of it; Ravenna, Faenza, 
Rimini formerly belonged to the Sce of Rome. Rovigo 
and the Poleſin were conquered upon the Duke of Fer- 
rara, Cremona, and Gierradadda, appertained to the 
Dutchy of Milan, having been given up by Lewis 
XII. Breſcia was taken from the Dukes of Milan, 


and Crema freely reſigned by Duke Francis Sforza. 
had ſtill in the Kingdom of Naples five Mari- 
time Places, which had been mortgaged to them by 


They 


one of the Kings. 


Bologna * was a rich and powerful City, but much 
Civil Diſcords had 


ſunk from her former Greatnels. 
at length compelled her to ſubmit to the Church upon 


certain 


* The ſecond City of the Eccleſiaſtical State, and the Third of 
the Four moſt conſiderable Univerſities in the World, Paris, Oxford, 


Bologna, and Salamanca, ſays la Forreſt. 


Moſt of theſe Cities with their Territories 
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J. 

a ertain Terms. After that, the City was governed 1509» 
Ye by the Pope's Legates, who were ſent thither from 
* ime to time. But their Dominion met with frequent 
, nterruptions. The Legales oppreſſing the People, 
d Morced them often to ſhake off their Yoke and expel 
'S them the City. But it was only to fall again under the 
r Tyranny of the Heads of Factions, who by their Op- 
1- MFWpreſſions put them under a Neceſlity to have recourſe 
\t Mo the Pope and receive his Legates again. This is 
e- Jwhat happened ſeveral times. In the Year 1440, 
*S Hannibal Bentivoglio became ſo powerful, that he was 
r little leſs than a Sovereign. From that time to 1506 
d ſſome one of the F amily of the Bentivoglio's held the 


Government all along, though the Pope's Legates were 


8 ſtill admitted and honoured, but without having any 

d real Power. At laſt, Julius II. not content with this 

& Shadow of Authority, demanded in 1506, Aid of 

m Lewis XII. to make himſelf Maſter of Bologna. Tho? 
= France had hitherto protected the Bentivoglio's, Lewis 

V. however ordered the Governor of Milan to ſend the 

of Pope ſome Troops. Whereupon Fobn Bentivoglio, 

. Head of that Houſe, ſeeing himſelf forſaken by the 

o AF King of France, quitted Bologna with all his Fami- 

72, ly, and retired to Milan, leaving the City to the 

80 Pope. 

11 The Dutchy of Ferrara“ was a Fief of the Church, Ferrara. 


e held long ſince by the Family of E,, who were in- PRs 
iS A veſted by the Pope, and paid an yearly Relief in Mo- 4 
„ A ney. This petty State bordering upon the Pope and 


a. the Venetiaus, and ſtanding very convenient for both, 
1- I preſerved itſelf by their mutual Jealouſy ; but how- 
Yy ever, the Venetians took from them Rovigo and the 
Poleſin. But Julius II had large Views, and thought 
h in good earneſt to annex the whole Dutchy to the 
d AF Church, 

n E | 

1 * The Birth-Place of the Poet Arioffo, who has a Tomb and 

Epitaph in the Benedictin's Church. 
3 Vor. VII. B 2 Modena 


2 


1509. 
Modena 
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Modena and Reggio were likewiſe under the Domini ook 
on of the Family of Ef, not as making Part of theeſiegec 


= * Dutchy of Ferrara, but as a diſtinct State which that iege w 


G. Batt. 
Pig. 


Family acquired after their being Dukes of Ferrara Camb 
Julius II had alſo Pretenſions to theſe two Cities, a The 
having been formerly given to the Church by Charle-Fafione 


main, and it may be on the ſole Pretence that theyMorno's 


Urbino, 
Cimrelli. 


Parma 
and Plai- 
ſance. 
Alberti. 


Florence. 
Machia- 
yel. 


Piſa. 
All erti. 


belonged to the Duke of Ferrara his Vaſſal. Piench 
Urbino“ had formerly belonged to the Church. ButS XI r 
the Popes had not for a long while claimed more than II toc 
the Right of Sovereignty. Cæſar Borgia had ſeized Milant, 
this City, and expelled thence Duke Guidobaldi Ubal-'$ This 
dini, who recovered it after the Death of Alexander VI, Fas the 
As Guidobaldi had no Children, Julius II perſuaded , Pop 
him to adopt Francis Maria de la Rovere, 8 rg to @ Mila 
both, Son of the Pope's Brother and the Duke's Siſ. Nepubl 
ter. Shortly after /a Rovere became Duke of Urbino, Ferrara 
by the Death of Guidobaldo his adoptive Father. Maxim: 
Parma and Plaiſance had been under the Dominion Faly, | 
of ſeveral Lords or Tyrants, till at laſt they became Ferours 
ſubject to the Dukes of Milan. Lewis XII took Mate of 
Poſſeſſion of them after his Conqueſt of the Mila- on thi 
| The En 


neſe. 


Florence, a very potent City and the Chief of Ty/- Mons b 
cany, was fallen at length under the Dominion of the W wrel 
Family of he Medici. But in time an oppoſite Fac- Woting 
tion to the Medici prevailing, they were driven from W-eſtab 
thence, and were now in Exile, attempting however V II, 
from time to time to get themſelves reſtored. _ urch 

Piſa had been formerly a very conſiderable City We Dut 
by reaſon of her naval Forces: but at length becom- his L 
ing ſubje& to the Dukes of Milan, a Baſtard of that eſtruè 


der 1 
les, t 
ce ff 
XII 


errad 


Family, to whom it was given, ſold it to the Horen- 
tines, The Piſans were againſt the Sale, and would 
have recovered their Liberty, but they failed in their 
Attempt. After that, Charles VIII, in his way to 
Naples, reſtored Piſa to her T & but as ſoon as 


the Florentines ſtood no longer in fear of him, they Wider ( 
beſieged MW, Be: 

- _ * The-Birth Place of the famous Painter Rephag!, and polidor long 
Virgil, who wrote the Engliſh Hiſtory. — us t 
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eſieged Piſa though aſſiſted by the Venelians, and the 
iege was ſtill carry ing on at the Time of the League 
FCambray. | 

'S, a The City of Genoa, after ſundry Revolutions oc- 
harle. faſioned by the Factions of the Fregoſa's and the A- 
they horno's was at length fallen into the Hands of the 
Pirench in the Reign of Charles VII. After that Lew- 
ButS XI reſigned it to the Duke of Milan, and Lecpis 


21 
1509. 


* 


Genoa, 
Bizatro. 


Afotives of 
the League 
of Cam- 
bray, 2. 
gainſtike 
Venetians, 


than Kl took Poſſeſſion. of it after his Conqueſt of the 
eizedilaneſe. 0 

UDal. This Survey of the States of Italy ſhows that Tal) 
r VI as then divided between fix Sovereign Powers, name— 
iaded , Pope Julius II, Lewis XII King of France and Duke 
2W to Milan Ferdinand King of Arragon and Naples, the 
s Siſ. Nepublicks of Venice and Florence, and the Duke of 


rbino, Ferrara, To theſe ſix may be added the Emperour 


aximilian, who without holding a Foot of Land in 


11n1on Maly, had however Pretenſions to whatever the Em- 
came erours had formerly poſſeſſed, more eſpecially to the 
took Mate of Terra Firma of the Venetians, whoſe Deſtruc- 
Mila- on the other ſix were equally concerned to work. 


The Emperour pretended that all the Venetian Domi- 


' Tuſ- ons belonged to the Empire; he wanted mightily 
f the ij; wreſt ſome Place from them that would give him 
Fac- Woting in Italy, and afford him an Opportunity to 
from W-eſtabliſh the Imperial Power in that Country. Ju- 


wever II, as I ſaid, had formed a Project to annex to the 


urch whatever had been alienated, and eſpecially 


City We Dutchy ef Ferrara, and the Cities of la Romagna. 
com- Whis Deſign could not be accompliſhed but by the 
" thatMeſtruction of the Venelians, ever upon the watch to 
loren- Wider the growing Power of their Neighbours. Be- 
vould les, the Pope had a Mind to begin with them, and 
their Wrce from them Ravenna, Faenza and Rimini. Lew- 


ay to MX 1I repented of yielding up to them Cremona and 
on as Merradadda. He wanted to have them again, and 
they der Colour of that, to get Poſſeſſion alſo of Cre- 
icged , Bergamo and Breſcia, and of all in general that had 
Polider longed to the Dukes of Milan. Ferdinand was de- 
M 'ous to get out of their Hands, without Money, the 

| B 3 five 


Hiſt. della 
Legha. d- 
Cambray. 
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1509. five maritime Cities of the Kingdom of Naples which a: 
had been mortgaged to them. Moreover his Intereſt 2: 
required, that there ſhould be always Troubles ins C 
Italy, which might hinder Lewis XII from thinking «c 
of the Conqueſt of Naples. The Duke of Ferrara K 


wiſhed to recover Rovigo, and the Poleſin. Laſtly, *$: 
the Florentines obſtinately bent upon the Siege of Piſa, £tc 
protected and defended by the Venetians, could deſire Cc 
nothing better than to ſee that Republick unable to K 
* continue to aid the Piſans. 2 
League of Such were the Motives of the League formed a C. 
Cambray. gainſt Venice, of which the Pope, the Emperour, and a 
the King of France were the chief Promoters. To 4! 
keep Matters the more Secret, they ſpread a Repon 0 
that the Emperour, as Guardian to Charles of Auſtria hi 1 


Grandſon, had agreed that his Quarrel with the Duke 2 
of Gueldres ſhould be amicably adjuſted. To tha, tl 
Purpoſe, the City of Cambray was appointed for th'# le 
Place of Congreſs, whereby it was intimated that nd 


Buſineſs would be done there but what related to thi? K 
£ow-Countries, Here it was that the famous Leagut? 0 
againſt rhe Republick of Venice was concluded; and W 
for a Blind, was ſigned at firſt a Treaty of perpetu:! F 
Peace between the Pope, the Emperour, Lewis XIII F 
Hit. dena and Ferdinand, which was indeed made Publicx. Bu ir 
Legha. d' a ſecond Treaty, which care was taken to keep private V 
Cambrai. contained a League Offenfive and Defenſive againſt th I: 
Venetians, the rincipal Articles whereof were theſe. : T; 
Treaty of In the firſt Place it was ſet forth in the Preamble? te 
the Allies that the Turks having begun to make great Progre!® | 
againſs in Europe, it was ablolutely neceſſary p the Chriſti d 
Venice. an Princes to join their Forces againſt them, but thi tl 
the Venetiaus, by their continual Incroachments, lail A 
inſuperable Obſtacles in the way of this Union. Henc® I 


it was concluded that there was a Neceſſity of ſtrip? 

ping them of what they had uſurped. This was th# I 

pious Motive of the League. To that Purpoſe it wa l: 

agreed, that their Spoils ſhould be thus divided, th a 

Pope ſhould have Ravenna, Faenza and Rimini, thi 4 

Emperor as ſuch, Verona, Vincenza, and Padua, and F 
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as Duke of Auſtria, Treviſo and Friuli: Lewis XII 1409. 
as Duke of Milan, Cremona, Gierradadla, Breſcia, 
Crema and Bergamo: the King of Arragon, Monfre- 
donia, Trani, Monopoli, Brindiſi, and Otranto, in the 
Kingdom of Naples, that the Dukes of Ferrara and 
Savoy, and the Marquiſs of Mantua ſhould be admit- 
ted into the League if they deſired it, the firſt to ga- 
cover Kovigo and the Poleſin, the ſecond, to get the 
Kingdom of Cyprus out of the Hands of the Y-neti- 
ans, and the third, to obtain Satisfaction touching 
certain Demands he had upon Venice. Laſtly, that 
all thoſe who had any Claim upon the Venetians, 
ſhould be received into the League as Principals, up- 
on their declaring their Minds within three Months. 
Thus in order to be able to wage War againſt the 
Turks, no better Means were found our, than to ſtrip 
the Yenetians of all their State of Terra Firma, and 
leave them only the ſolitary City of Venice. 

To accompliſh this Deſign, it was agreed, that the Projefs of 
King of France in Perſon ſhould enter the Territories He 
of the Venetians, the 1ſt of April in the Year 1709, Mezerai. 
with an Army of forty Thouſand Men : That the 
Pope ſhould ſend an Army into la Romagna: That 
Ferdinand ſhould have one in Lombardy, with a Fleet 
in the Gulf, and that the Emperour ſhould attack the 
Venetians from the Side of Germany. But as he had 
lately made a Truce with them for three Years, a 
rare Expedient was deviſed to furniſh him with a Pre- 
tenſe to break it, which was that the Pope ſhould 
ſummon him as the Church's Advocate to come and 
defend the Patrimony. In fine, Julius II engaged to 
thunder out all the Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures againſt Venice. 

This League was ſigned at Cambray, December 10th, 
1508. 

The Time of putting the Projects of the League in campais 
Execution being come, Lewis XII ſet out from Mi- of the 
lan in the Beginning of the Month of April, 1509, yr 2 
at the Head of forty Thouſand Men, whilſt the Pope's | 
Army entered la Romagna under the Conduct of 
Francis Maria de la Rovere Duke of Urbino, and whilſt 
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with the King of Arragon's Troops. At the ſame 
Time the Duke of Ferrara took the Field in the Po- 
leſin. But the Emperour contented himſelf with * 8 
ing at Trent, and ſeeing the reſt of the Allies act, 
that he might be at Hand to reap the Fruits of their 
Labours. In the mean while the Yenetians, having 
firſt provided their Towns with Ammunition, ſet an 
Army on Foot under the Command of Count Pitligli- 
ano their General, whoſe Lieutenant was Bartbelemi 
d' Alviano. 

The Vanguard of the French Army commanded by 
Chaumont paſſed the Adda on the 15th of April, and 
at the ſame Time the Pope excommunicated the 
Venetians, and put the City of Venice under an Inter- 
dit, On the 14th of May was tought the Battle of 
Gierradadda or Agnadel *, between the French and Ve— 
netians, contrary to the Opinion of Count Pitigliano, 
though General in chief of the Yenetians, and to all 
Reaſon. The Truth is, the Yenetians having nothing 
ro depend upon but their Army, it was by no Means 
proper to run the hazard of a Battle. But the Heat 
and Fury of Baribelemi d' Alviano got the better of 
his General's Prudence. The Venetian Army was en- 
tirely routed, and Alviano made Priſoner, Where- 
upon the Yenetians being no longer able to withſtand 
their Enemies, Lewis in leſs than a Fortnight became 
Maſter of Cremona, Peſchiera, Crema, Breſcia, Ber- 
gamo, and of all the Places in general which had for- 
merly belonged to the Milaneſe. Moreover Vincenza, 
Verona, and Padua ſent. him their Keys, But as by 
theTreatyof Cambray theſe Places were the Emperour's 
Share, he ſent theDeputies to him. Maximilian was then 
at Trent expecting the Iſſue of the Arms of the Allies. 
Upon the Arrival of the Deputies, he ordered his 
1roops to advance towards Yenice, and as theſe Cities 
freely opened their Gates, he had nothing to do but 
to place Garriſons in them. Treviſo alone * him 
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y Admittance, and held out ſtoutly for the Venetians, 1509. 
e though reduced to the laſt Extremity. Friuli and the 

- BF Towns of Iſria followed the Stream and ſubmitted to 

-f the Emperour. On the other Side, the Duke of Ur- Sardi. 
„ Rbino with the Pope's Army, took Ravenna, Cervia, 

Tr Faznza, Rimini, whilſt the Duke of Ferara became 


g AF Maſter of Rovigo, and the Marquiſs of Mantua of 
n ſome Caſtles which ſtood convenient for him. Thus 
in the twinkling of an Eye the Venetians ſaw all their 
1: Dominions reduced to the ſingle City of Venice, with 

five Places in the Kingdom of Naples, which could 


„be but of little Service to them. Mean while their 

d Courage drooped not amidſt ſo many Calamities, 

e though the Senate and People were. under the greateſt 

— OConſternation. Their main Care was to draw toge- 

f AFther their ſcattered Troops, and to uſe their Endea- 

- Fvours to break a League which had done them ſo 

9, much Miſchiet. | 

ll The Misfortune befallen the Yenetians cauſed tlie Piſa ſur- 
8 AYLoſs of Piſa. This City having now no Proſpect of . 
s Relief from Venice, or from the King of France, who rentines. 
t had deſerted her at laſt, ſurrendered to the Florentines, gyjeciara 
f MFafter having endured a long Siege. RY 
Lewis XII having compaſſed his Ends, returned in- Lewis XIL 
> to France, after he had detached a Body of his Troops returns to 
d under the Command of la Paliſſe to go and join the —— 
e Emperour, who in all Appearance had not Men e- Guicciald. 
= Fovgh to ſupply his Garriſons, and to keep an Army 

— in the Field againſt the Yenetians, who were drawing 

, together their Forces again. Upon the King of The Vene. 
y France's Departure, Affairs began to have a new Face. tians re. 
's Trhe Venetians took Padua by ſurprize, and kept it *«&Padua 
n Exer after. Moreover they 1 Means to ſend into 

8. Friuli an Army which kept the 2 Part of the 

1 Nene in Play. In ſhort, they appeaſed „. 
g the Pope by their humble Submiſſion, and got his po- peaſe the 
t tive Promiſe to give them Abſolution, and take off Pope. 

n the Interdict upon certain Conditions which hos! Saas 

= Wot refuſe him. On the other Side Ferdinand, who 


had not yet reaped any Benefit by the League, was 
| | eaſily 
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eaſily 1 upon by the Offer the Venetiant made 
the five Cities they held in the Kingdom of 


him o 
Na ples. 


Whilſt the Senate was labouring to draw off the 
Pope and King of Arragon from the League, Maxi- 
milian with his own and la Poliſſe's Forces, laid Siege 
to Padua. But after an unſucceſsful Aſſault, he raiſed 
the Siege and retired into Germany. At the ſame Time 
the French General returned to Milan. By which 
Means the Venetiaus had Time to breathe a little, and 
purſue with the Pope Negotiations which made them 
hope that the Iſſue of the War would not be ſo fatal 


to them as they had till then apprehended. 


The Union of the King of France with the Emper- © 
our, made Julius II very uneaſy. He beheld the 
French King ſo firmly ſettled in the Dutchy of Milan, 
that 1t ſeemed impoſſible to diſlodge him. On the o- 
ther Hand, the Emperour could not but be formida- 
ble to him, ſince he had an Inlet into /zaly, by means 
of Verona and Vincenza. He did not know what to 
think of the powerful Aid Lewis XII lent that Prince, 
to compleat the Deſtruction of the Venetians, and he 
was not without Apprehenſions that theſe two Mo- 
narchs had made a private Treaty together to ſhare 
all 1:aly between them. Mean while, he hardly ſaw 
how theſe two formidable Potentates could well be 
withſtood. Venice was come to nothing. The Flo. 
rentines were drained by the long Piſan War. As for 
the King of Arragon it was next Door to impoſſible * 
to treat with him, without running the risk of being 
bubbled. He knew how to make the beſt of all the 
Treaties, and ſcrupled not to forſake his Allies, when 
it was for his Intereſt. Maugre all theſe Difficulties, * 
the Pope formed the Project of putting the Affairs o 
Ttaly upon another Foot, that he might be able to ex. 
ecute his firſt Deſigns. He reſolved therefore to a. 
gree and make a League with the Yenetians ; to draw} 
off Ferdinand from the League of Cambray, by inveſt. 
ing him with Naples; to uſe his endeavours to ſer the 
Emperour and King of France at Variance ; to bring 
A. 
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an Army of Swiſſers into the Milaneſe; in a Word, 180g. 
to perſwade the new King of England to make a Di- | 
verſion in France. Theſe were the Pope's Projects, 
the Succeſs whereof we ſhall ſee hereafter. He began He makes 
with making Peace with the Yenetians upon three Con- "8 wire 
ditions. Firſt, that they ſhould give up all Claim to fangs 
the Cities of la Romagna, which bad lately been taken 
from them. Secondly, that they ſhould renounce the 
Right of placing in Herne a certain Magiſtrate called 
Biſdomino, Thirdly, that they ſhould leave the Na- 
vigation of the Guff free to all the Subjects of the 
Church, In the Circumſtances Venice was then in, there 
were no other Conditions to be impoſed upon her. 
After ſo long a Digreſſion about the Affairs of 
Ttaly, which however is not beſide the Purpoſe, as 
will appear in the Sequel, we muſt return to the Af- 
fairs of England. | 
The Parliament being aſſembled on the 21ſt of 1510. 
Fanuary 1510, the Commons repreſented to the King, — - — 
that certain Statutes made in the former Parliaments, ,yeees. 
had given Occaſion to the King his Father*s Miniſters, Herbert. 
to oppreſs the People, by putting forced Interpretati- Statutes 
ons upon them, contrary to the natural meaning of Jy" 
the Words: That therefore it was neceflary to ſof- 
ten them, or explain them in ſuch a Manner as to 
prevent ſuch Abuſes for the future &. Henry readily 
agreed to what was propoſed by the Commons, not 
only becauſe the Thing was juſt in itſelf, but chiefly 
becauſe it naturally paved the way to his Deſign of 
having Empſon and Dudley condemned by the Parlia- 
ment. Though theſe Men had been already con- 
demned by their proper Judges, the King had defer- 
ed the Execution of the Sentence. He could not help 
having ſome Scruples for cauſing them to be accuſed 
of a Crime which he knew very well they were not 
guilty of, Nevertheleſs he wanted to facrifice them 


to 


The Benefit of Forfeitures for Penal Laws was alſo reduced to 
the Term of three Years next preceeding. There was likewiſe a 
Sumptuary Law againſt Exceſs in Apparel repealed, and a more 
decent one ſubrogated, Herbert. | 
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1510. to the People, without incurring the Imputation of a 
falſe Accuſation, and withal to vindicate the Memo- 
ry of the King his Father, / by intimating that they 

n of had gone beyond his Orders. To reconcile theſe two 
Artainder Things, he managed it ſo, that the Parliament paſſed 


Lain an All of Attainder againſt chem; that is to ſay, they 


1 _ A were condemned to dye by the particular of the King 


ley. and Parliament, without any particular mention of 
the Crimes they had incurred, or of the Proofs upon 
which their Sentence was founded. This Method, 
which till then had been ſeldom practiſed, was but 
too frequently uſed in the Sequel of this Reign, fo 
dangerous a Thing is it to eſtabliſh ſuch Precedents. 
Mean while, Henry) having ſtill much ado to get over 
his Scruples, delayed their Execution till the Huguſt 
following. | 

New Trea- Whilſt the Parliament were thus employed, Lzwis 

| 2 ql XII ſent Ambaſſadors to England to renew with the 

Wl :zvees King the Treaties he had made with Henry VII. As 

Lewis XII the Peace of Eſtaples ran, that after the Death of one 

andHenty of the two Kings of France and England, his Succeſſor 


_ ſhould ſend Word to the Survivor, whether he would 


XIII. 270. continue the Alliance, it was. Henry's Buſineſs to let 


Arch 23. Lewis XII know his Mind. Nevertheleſs he had 
| done nothing yet towards it. But as he was a young 
Prince full of Life, and abounding in Riches, Lew- 
is thought doubtleſs it would be proper to be before- 
hand with him for fear he might engage in Deſigns 
deſtructive of the Welfare of France, His Ambaſſa- 
dors therefore concluded with Henry a new Treaty 
of Alliance, wherein no mention was made of the 
former Treaties. By this it was agreed, that the 
Peace between the two Kings ſhould laſt till the Death 
of one of them; That it ſhould be confirmed by the 
States General of France, and the Parliament of Eng- 
land ; That each of the two Kings ſhould take Care 
to have it approved by the Pope, and get him to 

rant beforehand a Sentence of Excommunicalion a- 


gainſt the firſt Breaker of it. 


There 
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There was nothing ſaid in this new Treaty of the 1510. 
745000 Crowns that Charles VIII had engaged to 
pay to Henry VII or his Succeſſors, and for the Pay- 
ment of which Lewis XII himſelf was bound by a 
ſubſequent Treaty, becauſe the Buſineſs was only to 
renew the Peace between the two preſent Kings. How- 
'ever Henry omitted not to ſecure the Debr, by requir- 
ing of Lewis Letters Patents, wherein he promiſed to 
diſcharge the Arrears by paying Twenty-five Thou- 
ſand Livres every {ix Months, till the whole Sum was 
paid. After which the Peace was ratified and ſworn 
* to by both the Kings. 
1 Julius II had vaſt Deſigns in his Head againſt Le- The Pote 
tis XII. The Succeſs of the League of Cambray, gend, 
though he himſelf had been a ſufficient Gainer by it, wy 
made him very uneaſy. He faw the French more Roe. 

* firmly ſertled in Italy than ever, and Lewis XII bet- 

ö ter able to protect the Duke of Ferrara. To accom- 

* pliſh what he had projected againſt France, he ſtood 

nin need no doubt of Aſſiſtance, and to that End he 

tried to ſtir up all the States of Euro pe againſt that 
Kingdom, as we ſhall ſee preſently. So in order to Ad. Pub. 
inſinuate himſelf into the Favour of the King of Eug- XIII. 275. 
land, he began with ſending him this Year the Golden April 9. 
Roſe, which the Popes, after conſecrating it, were 
wont to preſent to ſome Prince *. It is moreover 
ſomething probable, that the King of Arragon, in 
concert with the Pope, began from that time to take 
Meaſures to cauſe Henry his Son- in- law to enter into a 
League againſt France. . 

The Succeſs of the laſt Campaign made the King Ferdinand 
of Arragon no leſs uneaſy than the Pope. He was ſen- 75 4 "_— 
ſible that Lewis never loved him, and that he had no League. 

3 reaſon to care for him; and he ſaw this Enemy of his, 
ſince the Ruin of the Venetians, in a Condidon to 
q diſturb 


* It was dipped inChri/m and perfumed with Musk, and ſo ſent 
to Archbiſhop Warham with Inſtructions to preſent it to the King : 
at High Maſs, with the Pope's Benediction. Fulins's Letter in F 
Burnet's Collection is dated April 5. 15 10. 
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1510. diſturb him in the Poſſeſſion of Naples. On the other 
Hand, the League of Cambray could not help him to 
any further Advantages, whereas the Offers made him 


to leave it were very conſiderable. The Venetians a- 


greed to give him up the Cities they were poſſeſſed of 

in the Kingdom of Naples, and the Pope was willing 

to drop his Claim of 40000 Crowns, and give him the 
Inveſtiture of that Kingdom for a Spani/» Genet only. 

This was enough to induce him to break through his 
Engagements at Cambray. In all appearance, ever 

ſince the End of the laſt Year, he had taken Meaſures 

with the Pope to form a new League againſt France. 

But as he never acted above-board, he was deſirous 

theſe Meaſures ſhould be kept private, that he might 

take Lewis the more unawares. To that purpoſe, on 

the 6th of January this Year 1510, he commiſſioned 

Lewis de Caroz of Villaragud, his Ambaſſador at London, 

to treat with Henry VIII about a ſtricter Alliance than 

had yet been between the Crowns of England and Spain. 
Whether Henry could not ſo ſoon reſolve to conclude 

New this new Alliance with Ferdinand, or whether he was 
Treaty of willing firſt to finiſh his Matters with Lewis XII, it was 
ite, Not till the 24th of May that this new Treaty was 
Henry and ſigned. It was only a defenſive Alliance between the 
Ferdinand two Kings, with a Promiſe of mutual Aid upon Oc- 
Ay ab: caſion. But Ferdinand, who had his Views, had cauſed 4 
'**#* theſe words to be inſerted : That in caſe one of the two F 
Kings ſhould be attacked by any Prince whatever, the 

other ſhould be obliged to proclaim and wage War a- 

gainſt the Aggreſſor, tho? he ſhould prove to be his Ally: 

That if the King of France ſhould attack one, the other 

ſhould be obliged to go againſt him in Perſon with a 

Remark op Powerful Army. This Treaty ſecured to Ferdinand 
that the Kingdom of Naples, becauſe if Lewis XII ſhould ? 
Treaty. have had a mind to undertake the Conqueſt of it, the 
Diverſion he would have been threatned with from 


England would have infallibly taken him off from his 


Purpoſe. But it is hard to conceive what Benefit 
could accrue to Henry from ſuch a Treaty, ſince there 
was no likelihood that Lewis intended to attack * ; 
* 
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* @ thatall the Advantage lay on Ferdinand's Side. It 

» MWuſtneeds have been either that Henry's Miniſters were 

Pot very clear-ſighted, or that, from a Motive of Ge- 

- eroſity for a Father-in-la w, whom he was not yet 

f qware of enough, he unavoidably took that Step which 

g Pas the more extraordinary as he had juſt renewed 

e the Peace with France. 

But it muſt not be thought that Henry was then a Henry 

is Fompleat Politician. He was young, and minded his minds only 
r Diverſions more than State-Affairs. There was nothing - 3 
es very Day but Turnaments, Balls, Entertainments, erent. 


Ce. Fonſorts of Muſick, which conſumed by degrees the 
us Fighteen Hundred Thouſand Pounds Sterling, found in 
ht qe King his Father's Coffers *. He uſed likewiſe to 
on play at Tennis and Dice with certain Strangers who 
ed heated him of his Money, which he found out at 
n, Fit, and though too late, ſhamefully chaſed them from 
an Fourt. He was ſo paſſionately fond of Muſick, that 
& devoured great part of his Time; which, added 
ide q the Hours he ſpent in his Studies and other Di- 
vas Yerſions, left him but little Leiſure to apply himſelf 
was p the Affairs of the Government, the Management 
was PFhereof he freely left to his Miniſters. And there- 
the Tre one may venture to ſay, that in Matters of Poli- 
Oc- MBs, never Prince committed groſſer Faults, or was 


aſed greater Bubble than himſelf, eſpecially in the firſt 
two Tears of his Reign. 


the F Whilſt Henry was wholly addicted to his Pleaſures, Wolſey 
a- ere was one riſing by degrees at Court, who was f. 
y: ne Day to have an ablolute Sway over him, and to 

oe Manage all his Affairs as well Foreign as Domeſtick, I 

rn 2 


Iean Thomas Wolſey, who was made the King's Al- 
nand ener laſt Year, and in the Beginning of this Bean of 


ould Wincoln *, We find in the Collection of the Publick A&. Pub. 
„the Alls, XIII. 269. 


* The Reader may ſee a large Account of the King's Juſts, 
n his eants, and other coſtly Deviſes in Hall and Eollingſbead, who 


ve many Particulars worth peruſing by ſuch as delight in ſuch 
atters. 


*: Burnet ſays, he not only ſerved the King in all his ſecret Plea- 
es, but was leud and vicious himſelf ; fo that his td - the 
| renchg- 
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1510. Acts, that on the goth of January the King mad: 
him a Preſent of a Houſe in London which had be 


longed to Empſon, and muſt have been a conſiderabld 
one, ſince there is mention in the Patent of Twelvg 
We muſt now retire to ths 
Affairs of Italy, which will afford us Matter for ſeves 


Gardens belonging to it. 


ral Years. ; 
The Pope's Julius II had two grand Deſigns in his Head. The 
Dejigns. fiſt was to become Maſter of the Dutchy of Ferrara 


the other to drive the French and Germans out of Ita) 
His Forces alone not being ſtrong enough to execut 
theſe Projects, he was under a Neceſſity to make uf 
of the Aid of ſome other Princes, and try to engag 
them in his Deſigns. The Scheme he had laid was u 
Join in a League with the Yenetians ; to draw off Fer 
dinand and Maximilian from the Intereſts of France 
to break the League of Cambray ; to perſuade th 
King of England to make a Diverſion in France ; tit 
ſtir up the Swiſſers to invade the Dutchy of Milan. HY; 
brought all theſe Projects to bear, but it was not with 
out encountring ſuch Difficulties as would have quitY 
diſheartned any Man leſs reſolute than himſelf, Firſt 
ſolves and he made a private League with the Venetians, which 
done, he ſolemnly gave them Ab/olution on the 24th 
Venetiaus January. Then he ſecretly agreed with Ferdinand bj 


He ab- 


leagues 
with the 


p. 294 promiſing him the [nveſtiture of Naples. That done 
#9497”, he picked a Quarrel with Lewis XII, by filling a B. 
rels with 3 ; 3 
Lewis ſhoprick in Provence, without asking his Conſent, con 
XII. trary to his own Promiſe. Lewis complained of it 

o 


French-Pox ( which in thoſe Days was a Matter of great Infanyl 


was ſo publick, that it was brought againſt him in Parliament whe 
he fell into Diſgrace. He had alſo the Art of attaching ſo effectui 
"3 thofe to his Intereſts in whoſe Company the King did moſt deligit 
that they were always ready to forward his Views. Being off 
gay, facetious, and open Temper, he would divert himſelf wi 
them in ſuch Exerciſes (vs Polidor Virgil) as were moſt agree 
ble to the Levity and Paſſions of Youth, and which did not pq; 


fectly ſuit with the Character of a Dean in the Church. He wo 
deſcend to ſing, laugh, rally, and even dance with them, 3s 


for the time he had quite laid aſide that Severity of Bebavio 
Which became his Station, 3 
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Book XV. 
he Pope denied he had promiſed any ſuch thing; and 


ſhort they came at laſt to give one another the Lie in 
rm. This was the very thing the Pope wanted, that 
e might have a Handle to break with him. | 
His League with the Yenetians wy Ry and with 
Known, he commanded in an imperious Manner the , Duke . 
Duke of Ferrara to renounce the League of Cambray, A F 72 
Ind join his Forces with thoſe of be Church. The gargi. 
Duke not believing that his being Vaſſal to the Holy Mezerai, 
ee obliged him thus blindly to give himſelf over to | 
e Pope's Humours, refuſed to break his Alliance 
Sith France, and ſo gave his Holineſs the Pretence he 
ad long been ſeeking. When the Duke offered to 
day him the Tribute due to tbe Church for the Fief of 
errara, the Pope refuſed it, giving to underſtand 
Plainly enough by that, he intended to confiſcate the 
Dutchy. 
In the mean while, Ferdinand was acting underhand Ferdinand 
Sith Henry VIII his Son-in-law, to draw him into 44 un. 
he Pope's eta which were become his own, pur- hag 
uant to the Projects they had formed in common. But ws. y 
is Practices were ſo ſecret, that. Lewis XII never miſ- 
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33 
I5I0., 


Wruſted him. On the contrary, he entirely confided 
2 4th 03 


and by 


the Aſſurances he gave him by his Ambaſſador, that 

Wis Deſign was to continue ſtedfaſt to the League of 
ambray. . 
On the other Hand, Julius II won the Biſhop of The Pops 
dion«, who having great Credit among the 9w!/ſers, 2 


> 8 Swiſſers 
ound means to ſet them at Variance with France, by at vari- 


Guicciard, 


rown being about to expire, og required for the ye,omi, 


enewing it that their Penſions ſhould be increaſed. 

pon Lewis's Refuſal, the Biſhop of Sion uſed ro-good 
Purpoſe that Pretence to ſtir them up againſt ance, 
o which the King himſelf contributed by making an 
Alliance with the Griſons, Which thing ſo provoked 


Or Palais, lying betwixt Swiſſerland, the Milaneſe, the Valley 


the 


df Aoſt and Savoy. 


Vor, VII, C 
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1510. the Swiſſers, that at a Diet held at Lucern they de- 
cdlared for the Pope, and reſolved upon ſending an 
= Army into the Dutchy of Milan. 
Hs triesz0. In fine, the Pope omitted nothing that he thought 
—_— capable of inducing the Yenetians to agree with the 
tians to Emperour at any rate, even to the adviſing them to 
zhe Empe- give up to him Treviſo and Padua. He intimated to 
ark 3 them, that the moſt effectual Means to chaſe the 
duieclard. French out of the Milaneſe, was to draw off the Em. 
perour from their Intereſts; and when once they were 
out of Jtaly, it would be an eaſy Matter to wreſt? 
from the Emperour not only Treviſo and Padua, but? 
all his other Conqueſts too. But the Venetians durſt 
not venture to ſtrike ſo bold a Stroke, 5 
Lewis Such were the vaſt Projects of the Pope. He was 
XII begins ſo private in his Negotiations, that Lewis XII imagi-? 
3. ning he had no other Deſign than to become Maſter? 
Mezerai. of Ferrara, contented himſelf with ordering Chau? 
mont, Governour of Milan, to aid the Duke in caſe 
he ſhould be attacked. But ſhortly after a Venetian? 
Fleet, and an Army of the Pope's commanded bi 
Fabricius Colonna having attempted, though unſucy 
ceſsfully, to ſurprize Genoa, Lewis had but too much 
reaſon to ſuſpect there was ſome grand Deſign oF: 
foot againſt him. And therefore he ſent Chaumon 
Orders to watch narrowly the Pope's Motions. 2 
apa Theſe Orders came to Milan in good time. Fuliui 
2 7% I had really a Deſign to beſiege Ferrara, and for tha 
at Bolog- Purpoſe he was come to Bologna, till an Army which 
na. Raymond of Cardona was getting ready at Napletwl 
| der ſome Pretence or other, ſhould be near enoug 
to join his and the Venetian Troops. But Chaumoni 
did not allow him time to execute his Projects. U poi 
Notice that the Pope was arrived at Bologna, he ſeh 
out from Milan at the Head of an Army, and mad. 

ſuch 1 e that he would have ſurprized the Pop 

there, had he not ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed wil 

Parleys. Whilſt he was negotiating with the Pope 
Envoys, ſome Venetian Troops which were in thi 


Neighbourhood throwing themſelves into the City] 
py 


VII. 
y de- 


ng an 


ouglit 
th the 
em to - | 
ed toll nicated all the Generals of the French Arm 
ſe the? 


> Em. & cond Attempt upon Genoa, but with no better Succeſs 9 


y were | than before. 
wreſt 
a, but 
durſt : 
2 Paſſages ſo well guarded, that they deſpaired of car- 
Je waz 
imagi. 
Maſtet 
Chau 
in caſe: 
ene 


ws t But the Pope, depending upon Ferdinand, and ex- Emperour. 


much \ pecting great Matters from 
ign olf 
aumon wit 
| the Emperour, whereby he engaged to put him in 
Julii 
or tha 
which 
ples un 
2nougil 
aumont 


Lal back the Po 


F rened an Eccleſiaſtical Aſſembly at Tours, 
go he ought to behave with reſpect to the Pope. The 
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put him out of danger of being inſulted. Whereupon 1510. 
Chaumont, being wholly unprepared for a Siege of that 
Importance, was obliged to retire. 


35 


Julius II made great Noiſe at this Inſult of the he erco 
French, and filled all Europe, and particularly the eee 


R , theFrench 
Court of England with his Clamours. He excommu- Generals, 


y, and and tries 


preſently after his and the Venetian Gallies made a ſe- 9 ſurprize 
enoa. 


ZAITO, 
; Mezeraf. 
At the ſame time, Twelve Thouſand Swiſſers began Ty. $wic. 


their March in order to enter the Milaneſe, under the ſers can't 

Conduct of the Biſhop of Sion. But he found the et *he 

Milanele 

rying their Point. So, as they received not more- 

over from the Pope the Money he had promiſed them, 
they choſe to return back into their own Country. 

War being thus proclaimed between Lecv1s XII and 


the Pope, Lewis thought to have no further regard for Lewis XII 


Joins in a 


him. He had done his utmoſt to be Friends with him, Teague 


even to the offering to abandon the Duke of Ferrara. with che 


ngland, had ſhifted off 
all his Offers. Wherefore, to ſtop the Fury of this 
unpetuous old Man, Lewis made a new League with 


Poſſeſſion of all Italy, except Genoa and Florence. 
Maximilian had the good Fortune, that in all his 
Leagues he was always a great Gainer, though he con- 


tributed the leaſt. At this Juncture Lewis XII could 


hardly do without him, becauſe it was abſolutely ne- 
eſſary to keep up the War in the Dominions of the 
Venetians, who otherwiſe” would have been able to 

too powerfully. The League being con- ;,, ,,n, « 
lois, in the Month of Auguſt, Lewis con- 98 85 


to conſult u al- 
lows his 


luded at 


going to 


Aſſembly were of Opinion, that the King ſhould once ar with 
more offer the Pope to agree upon reaſonable Terms: che Pope, 


„ad in caſe of refuſal, he might with a ſafe Conſcience Mezerai, 


Vor. VI. C 2 wage 
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1510. wage even an offenſive War with him. Lewis wanted 
no more to juſtify the Steps he intended to make, 


Book 
own” 
he was 


» Treaty Preſently after, he concluded with Maximilian a freſi Leu 
withMax- Treaty, whereby they agreed to cauſe a General Coun. Ming th 
imilian 2 Ci to be ſummoned to Piſa, in order to depoſe Fulin:WMplicd, 
fumme® II. To that end they won to their Side Nine Card. I defend 
Piſa. nals, who readily took upon them to call the Council beſide: 
Guicciard. in their own Name. Some of theſe Cardinals were ac-¶ Pope 
—— tually with the Pope; but they found Means to get to ke. 

from him under divers Pretences, and when he would ay. 

have recalled them they refuſed to obey. Th 
Such was the Poſture of the Affairs of Italy during do to 

the Year 1510. I have ſaid nothing of the Events of Pope, 


the War which continued all this while between the ſign te 
Emperour, aſſiſted by the French King and the Vene. Pleaſ 
tians, becauſe theſe Particulars are of little Service to the 11 
Chau. Our Hiſtory. It will ſuffice to obſerve, that Chaumont his Q 
mont re- ſeeing Genoa and Milan in danger, had withdrawn the 
Fires zo French Troops from the Emperour's Army to keepf 
Milan. them at Milan. The going off of theſe Troops gave, 
the Venetiaus ſome Reſpite, who by that means ſaw} 
themſelves in Condition to repair ſome Loſſes they hadi gage 
ſuſtained in the Beginning of the Campain, and to aid Pope 
the Pope who ſtil] deſigned to beſiege Ferrara. conſe; 
The Pope's The Step Chaumont had made in trying to ſurprize great 
Terce and the Pope in Bologna, afforded Raymond of Cordon Trou 
— Viceroy of Naples, a Handle to march to the Relief Expe 
| of his Holineſs, The Spaniſh Forces joined the Pope not b 
and the Venetians in the Month of December, hat ſenſib 
Modena, which Place Fabricius Colonna had taken i no B. 
Siege of his return from his Genoa Expedition. Though the dinan 
2 Seaſon was not very fit to begin to enter upon Action Proc 
ny the Pope was abſolutely ber to beſiege Mirandola. This 
Town belonged to the Heirs of Joaunes Picus of M. 
randa, with whom he had no Quarrel. But as it lay 
convenient to back the Siege of Ferrara, he would 
not leave it in his Rear, but ordered it to be attacked 


vigorouſly, In ſpite of his Age, and the Rigour 0 1 
the Seaſon, he came himſelf to the Siege, in — 10 —＋ 


animate the Troops by his Preſence; and upon the 
e Town 
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own's ſurrendring at laſt on the 2oth of January, 1519, 
he was pleaſed to enter through the Breach. 

Lewis XII complained to Ferdinand about his aſſiſt- 
ing the Pope, But Ferdinand making light of it, re- 
plied, that as Vaſſal of the Holy See, he could not help 
defending his Holine/ss Perſon and Dominions : That 
beſides, he was not concerned in the Quarrels of the 
Pope and King of France, but that his Intention was 
to keep cloſe to the Articles of the League of Cam- 
bray. 

T hus far Henry does not ſeem to have any thing to 
do to meddle with the Affairs of [taly, though the 
Pope, Ferdinand, and the Yenetians had formed a De- 
ſign to draw him in. He led a quiet Life amidſt his 
Pleaſures, without minding what paſſed Abroad. On 1517. 
the 1ſt of January 1511, he had the Satisfaction to ſee Birth of a 
his Queen brought to Bed of a Prince, at whoſe Birth TT; 
there was great rejoicing over all the Kingdom. But Tiefer. 

1 S S - and his 
the Joy was but ſhort-liv*d, ſince the young Prince peach... 
died before February was over *. 

Mean while Ferdinand was thinking of Means to en- Deſigns of 
gage Henry in the League he intended to make with the Ferdinand 
Pope againſt France. Henry was rich and potent, and 
conſequently his joining in the League would be of 
great Moment, and create France a great deal of 
Trouble. On the other Hand, his Youth and ſmall 
Experience made his Father-in-law hope that it would 
not be impracticable to draw him by degrees, and in- 
ſenſibly, into Projects which a King of England had 
no Buſineſs to concern himſelf with. It is certain Fer- 
dinand was already agreed with the Pope. All his 
Proceedings, and the ſeveral Circumſtances of Hiſtory 
make it ſo evident, that there's no room to queſtion 
it. However, he uſed a profound Diflimulation in 
this Reſpect. He feigned to have nothing in view but 
the Peace of Europe, that all the Princes of Chriſten- 


* He was born at Richmond, and chriſtened Henry. He was pre- 
ſented to the King by the Queen as a New-years-Gifr, He was bu: 
tied at Weſeminflers 


— 


1 en 


| 
| 


| Sis preten- ſand Eng/iiſh Archers to ſerve in this pretended Expe- | 
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x5:t- dom might join together in a War againſt the 1nfidels, 
But as he ſtood in need of an Army and Fleet to exe- 

cute his Deſigns, he made as if he had very much at 

Heart the Continuance of the War he had undertaken 
againſt the Moors. He had ſent laſt Year upon the 
Coaſts of Africa a Fleet commanded by Peter of Na- 


varre. Shortly 


Gelves was ſlain, and all his Men cut in pieces. 


rations he was carrying on againſt France. 


He de. ſigned for Haly. As it was not 1 proper time to 
. diſcover his Intentions, he puſhed his Diſſimulation ſo 
Henry for far as to demand of the King his Son- in-law a Thou- 


dec 54% dition. A poor Aid! to be ſent for ſo far off and at 
Moons. ſo great a Charge, if he had really intended to make | 
ON uſe of them. Henry, not diving into his Deſigns, 
readily complied with his Requeſt, and appointed Sir | 
Thomas Darcy, on whom at the ſame Time he confer- 
red the Title of Baron *, to go and command that 
Ad. Pub. ſmall . 0 2 We find in the Collection of the Publick | 


XIII. 297. Alt,, Ferdinand's Letter of Thanks to Henry i for | 
theſe Succours, and for the Advice he gave him not 


to hazard his Perſon in that Undertaking : Advice, 


continued he, that he could not follow, becauſe Re- | 


ligion was concerned. And yet it quickly appeared 
afterwards, that he had never intended any ſuch Thing, 
4 ſince 


D 
in the Daughters and Heirs of Philip Lord Darcy, was revived to 
this Sir Thomas by writ of Summons to Parliament. 1 Hen. 8. 

* By this Letter (writ in a moſt religious Strain) it appears 
A 
Number of the Archers ſent into Spain, Ferdinand's Letter calling 


them 1000, whereas they arc faid to be in our Hiſtories 1 
D. Fad, XIII. 267. F ; PO 


after he had reinforced his Fleet with | 
ſome Troops under the Conduct of one of the Duke | 
of Alva's Sons, who attempting to make a err at the Pc 

er- 
dinand made this Loſs ſerve for a Blind to the Prepa- 
Under | 
colour of being revenged on the Moors, he drew an | 

Army together, and equipped a Fleet, which he pre- | 


tended he would ſend to Africa, but was however de- MWArcht 


dale ſays the Title of Baron which had ceaſed (6 Hen. 5.) 


our Hiſtorians, and Dagdale himſelf is miſtaken in the 
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ſent him an Ambaſſador, under colour of thanking 
him for the Pains he had taken to reconcile them to 
the Pope, deſiring him at the ſame time, in their Cre- 
dentials dated the 2d of March, to give Credit to what 
their Ambaſſador ſhould impart to him from them, 
the which could relate only to the intended League. 
About the ſame time it was that the Pope conferred None 
the Dignity of Cardinal upon Chriſtopher Bambridge, „4, 
Archbiſhop of Jork and Ambaſſador at Rome, at a Cardinal: 
Promotion on the 11th of March at Ravenna. All 
the Hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, that Bambridge 
was made Cardinal purely for having laboured to ſet 
Henry at variance with France, Matthew Skinner Bi- 


Ihe Lalian League had at length the Succeſs the Allies 23 
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fince b <mploved againſt France the very Forces 1511. 
which je de deſigned againſt the Moors. i 
Nothing o was wanting to conclude the projected They Le 
League againſi Lewis XII, but to win the King of 57, *0'V 
England. To that End all Hands were at work du- League a- 


ring the Beginning of the Year 1511. The Venetians 88 


ridge 


ſhop of Sion, was promoted to the ſame Honour for 


WF Scrvices of the like Nature, which he had done the 
Pope already, and for thoſe he could do him ſtill. In 


«4 


thoſe Days it was neither Learning nor Virtue that 


| raiſed Clergymen to the Cardinalate, but ſolely their 


Abilities in worldly Affairs joined to an entire Sub- 
miſſion to the Pope. 
The Endeavours that were uſed to draw Henry into Henry en- 


4 


expected. In all appearance, it was repreſented to 
him that he was highly concerned to oppoſe the Pro- 
greſs of the King of France, who was already become 
too powerful by the Conqueſt of the Dutchy of Mi- 
lan, and the Ruin of the Venetians. However that be, 
it appears that about the Middle of the Year Henry 
was determined to follow the Suggeſtions of the Pope 
and Ferdinand. In June he appointed Commiſſioners to Ibid. ' 


Ftake care that the Militia of the Kingdom were pro- P. 399+ 


vided with good Arms, and ready to ſerve upon the 

hrſt Notice, the which was not uſual to be erdered, 

but upon the Proſpect of a War at hand, The Rea- , 
C 4 an 


. 
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51. ſon the King gave for iſſuing out theſe Orders, plainly 
ſhow what his Deſign was. He ſaid, that although 
the Kingdom was in perfect Tranquillity, neverthe- 
leſs, as the Arms were commonly ſuffered to ruſt in| 
time of Peace, he wiſhed that his Subjects would be 
in a readineſs to ſerve him, as well againſt the Ene-} 


mies that had a mind to invade the Kingdom, if any 
ſuch there were, as in Defence of his Allies. Theſe 
laſt words could reſpe& only the Pope, the King of? 
Arragon, and the Yenetians ; from whence it may be 
inferred, that the King had given his Word already. 
But the Sequel will make it appear ſtill more clearly. 


He guards The ſtrict Union which had long ſince ſubſiſted be. 


ogainſs tween France and Scotland, gave Henry juſt Cauſe to 
Scotland. fear, that as ſoon as the War with France ſhould} 
break out, the King of Scotland as Ally to Lewis XII, 
would concern himſelf in the Quarrel. And there. 


fore that he might take from him all pretence of Rup- 
ture he took Care to appoint Commiſſe 
ers, to make Satisfaction for all the Outrages which! 
might have been committed ſince the late Peace. But 


his Precautions proved ineffectual. An Accident 


which fell out this Year, afforded the King of Scot 
land a Handle to quarrel, which Henry was very de. 
ſirous to prevent. 


15 
Cauſe 'of Andre Breton a Scotch Merchant having complained 


3 to the King of Scotland, that the Portugueſe had killed 
Band his Father, and ſeized upon a Ship belonging to himy 
and Scot. the King gave him Letters of Mark, after trying inf 
land. vain to get him Redreſs from the Court of Poriugal 
Buchan. Whereupon Breton fitted out two ſtout Ships, and 
Herbert. found Means to make himſelf ample amends for his 
Loſſes, by falling upon all the Portugal-Ships trading 
to Flanders and England. The Portugal Ambaſladorf 
reſiding at London complained to the Council, and re- 
preſented that ſince the King of England pretended 
to the Sovereignty of the narrow Seas, it was bulf 
reaſonable that he ſhould protect the foreigil 
Ships that came into the Channel. Upon this Com: 


Plaint, the King equipped two large Men of War, and| 
$. appointed] 


loners with Pow. 
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rate. Theſe two Lords watched him ſo narrowly 
that they met with him at laſt as he was failing back 
from Flanders to Scotland, Breton fought deſperately : 
But he was killed in the Fight, and his two Ships 
taken and brought into England *1, The King of 
Scotland hearing of this, ſent and demanded the two 
Ships with ſpeedy Reparation of the Outrage com- 
mitted againſt the Peace. The Ambaſſadors were 
told, that Pyrates were not included in the Treaty of 
Peace, and that the puniſhing ſuch People according 
to their Deſerts was no Breach of it. Apparently, 
Breton had made himſelf more than amends for the 
Damage he had ſuſtained, as it often happens on ſuch 
Occaſions, But however King James not being able 
to obtain any Thing from the Court of England, pro- 


teſted againſt the Injuſtice done him, being determin- | 


ed to reſent it when an Opportunity offered. 


I left Julius II, after the taking of Mirandola, bent The 2 


upon the Siege of Ferrara, and only waiting for the eck 
renc 


return of good Weather. Though Lewis XII did not 
yet know all by a good deal, of what paſſed in Spain 
and England, he knew enough however to put it be- 
yond doubt that the Pope was endeavouring to raiſe 
him Enemies on all Hands. He was even ſatisfied, 
that although he ſeemed to have no Deſign but to 
become Maſter of Ferrara, yet that was only the firſt 
Step to ſome greater Project. Nevertheleſs he was at 
a great ſtand. There was properly nothing to be 
got by quarrelling with the Pope, unleſs he would 
ſeize the Church's Patrimony. But he had a great 
deal to loſe, not to reckon the Vexations which the 
ſtiff and haughty Temper of the Pope might create 
him. This made him reſolve to try all poſſible Ways 
to be Friends with him. To that End, whilſt the 

ES Pope 


* Thomas and Edward, which laſt was Lord Admiral. Herbert. 

1 He encouraged his Men though grievouſly wounded, with 
his Whiſtle, even to his laſt Breath, The King pardoned the Men 
and ſcent them out of the Kingdom. Herbert. 


4r 
appointed the two Sons of the Earl of Surry “ to 511, 
command them, with orders to take the Scotch Py. _ 


he 


King's Of- 
fers. 
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in. Pope was taken up at the Siege of Mirandola, he 
made him ſome Overtures by the Hands of Chaumont; 
but it was to no Purpoſe. The Pope would hearken 
to nothing, but continued the Siege till he forced the 
Lewis re- Town to capitulate. At laſt, Lewis ſeeing there was 
ſolves to no Proſpect of agreeing with him, ordered Chaumont 


Pope no 
longer. 


my, which the Duke of Ferrara had joined, was not 
ſo numerous as the Forces of the Pope, Ferdinand 
and the Venetians: But it conſiſted of ſo good Troops 
that the Allies durſt never hazard a Battle, though 


to carry on without Moleſtation his Preparations for 
the Siege of Ferrara, he was forced to keep the Field 


dinand, who foreſaw what Trouble that Place would 
ive the Pope, had adviſed him to yield it up to the 
mperour. There had ever been a Negotiation up- | 
on that Score, but without Succeſs, becauſe Maximi- 
lian would not accept of it but as a Place held of the 
Empire, to which the Pope had refuſed to agree, At 
: length, upon Chaumont's Approach with Deſign to 
Julius , befiege it, the P ill ive it up in th 
—— ge it, the Pope was willing to give it up in the 
| Modena manner the Emperour required, becauſe he could "= 


zo the Em. ſave it but by venturing a Battle. The Terms o 
rour. 


. this Bargain are not preciſely known. But from thence- 


forward all the Emperour's Proceedings gave Ground 
to ſuſpect that Modena was not acquired but upon 
Conditions very prejudicial to the King of France his 
Ally. 

Ferdi- The King of Arragon pretended to be in Alliance | 
pand's with France: He would not declare againſt her till | 


* he was privately ">, N Treaty which required 
a pretty long Diſcuſſion. Indeed his Troops, which 
were not to ſerve the Pope but three Months, accord- 


- ing | 


regard the to keep no more Meaſures with him, but to ſupport 
the Duke of Ferrara at any rate. Whereupon Chau- g 
Sardi, mont took the Field in the midſt of Winter. His Ar- 


it was offered them more than once. Mean while the N 
Pope was at a very great Loſs. Inſtead of being able Fj 


during the Winter, without knowing even how to HA! 
fave Modena, which was in Danger of a Siege. Fer- i 


Diſſimula- he had made ſure of the King of England, with whom Wi 
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joined with thoſe of the Allies. But he pretend- 
ad that the Viceroy of Naples acted contrary to his 
rders, in ſtaving in the Pope's Army longer than 
e had commanded him. Mean while the Army was 
ard preſſed by Chaumont and the Duke of Ferrara, 
Tho were cloſe upon their Heels, and endeavoured to 


Five them Battle. So to gain Time, Ferdinand who 
F#ould ſtill paſs for one that ſtood Neuter, and well 


ure. The Emperour agreed to it likewiſe, and Lewis wel 
All durſt not reject it, leſt he ſhould be charged 
Fith being the ſole Author of the Troubles of 1taly, 

At is certain that if at this JunCture, inſtead of ſuffer- 
Ing himſelf to be amuſed by a Negotiation, the ſole 
Aim whereof was to cauſe him to loſe the Opportu- 
Pity of puſhing his Enemies, he had ordered his Troo 

Jo advance, he would have been able to over-run 
hole Eccleſiaſtical State, ſo great was the Terrour 


is Arms had inſpired the Allies with. But he had 


o deal with his Subjects as well as his Queen, who 

ooked upon a War with the Head of the Chu#ch as 
heinous Crime, though there had been but too much 

provocation. He had himſelf likewiſe his Scruples 

pon that Account, which he could not eaſily get o- 

er. But however he was willing to try once more, 
hether the Congreſs of Mantua which was propoſed 

o him, would be to any Purpoſe. He hoped at leaſt 

at the breaking off that Negotiation, in caſe it had 

ot a good Iſſue, would fully juſtify him. The Con- 

rreſs produced the Effect the Allies expected from it, 

hat is to ſay, it made the French loſe a great deal of 

ime to no Purpoſe. 

A few Days before the Congreſs of Mantua, the The | 

Piſhop of Gurck, who was to be there from the Empe- 2797 


Put what followed plainly ſhowed the contrary, ſee- Popes 


ws 


| * the Terms of the Inveſtiture of Naples, were 1511. 
till 
d 


our, had held a Conference at Bologna with the Pope, Je: þ 


vately 


fter which they 8 to part in great Diſguſt. wich 


fected to the Quiet of Italy, ner the holding cougreſe of 


f a Congreſs at Mantua in order to ſee to make a Mantua 


eace. The Pope immediately cloſed with the Over- ia ee 


cciard. 
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' n511: ing from that Time the Emperour never did any 
| Thing conformable to the Alliance he had made with 


Book 
gave 0 


| win Army) 
A Council Lewis XII. He agreed however, that the Council of W.ike 

ſummoned Piſa ſhould be called in his Name, and that the Sum- Wpgwe 
zo Piſa in %s ſhould be ſet up at Modena and ſeveral other = 7; 
_—__ Places belonging to him, becauſe it was not yet Time the B 


French to declare himſelf. The Summons ran, That Julius II 


King's having refuſed to call a Council, purſuant to the De- 
Name. 


ounct 
Nendea 


cree of Conſtance, the Cardinals were empowered by, a 


the ſaid Decree to ſummon one in their own Name. | lengtl 


And therefore with the Conſent of the Emperour and ¶pelfev 
King of France, they ordered that the Council ſhould the A 
meet on the 1ſt of September in the City of Piſa, to ſet ¶ Bolon- 
about the Reformation of the Church, in the Had and fivogli 
Members. 1 Pope 


W. Lewis ſaſ- The Biſhop of Gurck's Conference with the Pope, . of the 


pets the and the breaking up of the Congreſs of Mantua, Ito pr. 
: s King made the King of France greatly ſuſpect the Empe- cope 
of Arra- rour. On the other Hand, he could not ep being Army 
Bon. afraid of the King of Arragon, knowing by Experi- who 
| ence what might be expected from him. He ſaw him ving i 
making great Preparations under Colour of the Afri. Iniſtes. 
can War, and he knew withal that notwithſtanding ii in the 
| that Prince gave daily Aſſurances that he would not their 
1 concern himſelf with the Troubles of Italy, he was Poſſet 
= uſing his utmoſt Endeavours to make Peace between via h 
the Emperour and the Venetians. That is, properly their! 
ſpeaking, he was try ing to draw off Maximilian from the a 
= Intereſt of France. In ſhort, Ferdinand ſent him Gates 
brotherly Admonitions to make his Peace with the were; 
Pope, and not bring on himſelf the juſt Reproacii Confu 
of waging an unnatural War with the common Father gage, 
of all Chriſtians. Lewis could not but conſider theſ fallyir 
Remonſtrances as a ſort of Proteſtation that he woullW ſtri p 
aſſiſt the Pope in Caſe of need. At the ſame Time unſer: 
he could not believe he would do ſo, without he wat Ferra: 
fure of the Emperour. Theſe Things fat hard upoi with! 
his Mind, and made him apprehenſive that he ſhoul him. 
in the End be the Bubble of the Pope, the Emperourll * 


and Ferdinand. So for Fear of being prevented, bf 
gan 7 


© 


4 
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any Wave expreſs Orders to Trivulce, who commanded his 1511. 
vith Army in the room of Chaumont lately deceaſed, to Ht orders 
of take all the Advantages of the Allies that lay in his ro 0 
um- POWer. War vigo- 
ther = Trivulce upon this aſſaulted and took Concordia in rente 
ime the Beginning of May, juſt as the calling of the 8 
1s II Council of Piſa was poſted up in all Places. Then he Trivuſce 
De- Mendeavoured by ſeveral Marches to oblige the Allies rakes Con- 
1 byWro a Battle, without being able to ſucceed. At — 


ength he reſolved to approach Bologna not that he „be, 
believed he could lay Siege to the City, but to draw Bologna. 
the Allies from their advantagious Poſts, and give the 
Bolonnois an Opportunity to riſe in favour of the Ben- 
tiveglio's whom he had brought along with him. The 
Pope had done his utmoſt to perſwade the Generals 
Jof the Allies to hazard a Battle, without being able 
Ito prevail with them. So greatly did they dread to 
P<-Wcope with the French. Wherefore knowing how the 
Army ſtood diſpoſed, and miſtruſting the Bolonnois 
rig who loved him not, he went away to Ravenna, lea- 
ug ving in Bologna the Cardinal of Pavia his Prime-Mi- 
r1-7:i/ier. He was no ſooner gone, but a Tumult aroſe 
in the City, during which the Inhabitants called in 
their old Maſters the Bentivoglio's, and put them in 
Poſſeſſion of the Government. The Cardinal of Pa- 
via had taken to flight the Moment he perceived 
Wtheir Reſolution. On the other Hand, the Army of The 498 
du che Allies having advanced as far as to one of the of os Fo 
Gates of Bologna, and hearing that the Bentivoglio's fo flightof 
WM werc gone in, and the Legate withdrawn, ran away in heir own 
JJ Confuſion, leaving in the Camp their Artillery, Bag- accord. 
gage, and Ammunition, Whereupon the Inhabitants 
ſallying out, and joining with the Peaſants, compleatly 
ſtripped the ſcattered Army, and rendered it entirely 
unſerviceable for ſeveral Months. The Duke of 
Ferrara laying hold of this Opportunity, recovered 
2 Eaſe the Places the Allics had lately taken from 
m. 


Amidſt 


* 
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1511. Amidſt all theſe Mortiſications, the Pope met with 
A one more which ſenſibly touched him. The Cardinal 


of Pavia was ſtabbed by 


Pavia 


Urbino. 


Guicciard. as he durſt not puniſh in the Perſon of his Nephew, Iſpecia 
88 a Crime he would have thought worthy of the ſevereſt 4 ha- 


Treatment, if it had been committed by any o- 
The Pope ther Perſon whatever. His Army being diſperſed, and 
his Deſigns upon Ferrara come to nothing, he quitted 


ret ires to 


Ow Ravenna and retired to Rome. In his way thither he 
had the frequent Morrtification to ſee the Peper: poſt· 
ed up for the Calling the Council of Piſa, wherein he 
was himſelf ſummoned to appear in Perſon. ö 

Lewis or. All the World expected that Lewis XII would puſh! 

cer; bis his Arms farther ; and certainly in the Poſture Ira 

"tire was in at that Time, it was his own Fault that he was 


Milan, not Maſter of Rome. The Pope 


Genoa, Bologna, Florence, Milan, were in the Han 
of his Enemies. 


conſiderable Body. 


the Duke of Urbino, who 
fabbed by taxed him with being the Cauſe of the Loſs of Bolog. 
cheDuke of na. The Pope's Vexation was ſo much the greater 
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enough at Hand, to help him out of the ſad Conditi- 
n he was in. The King of Arragon was too far off 
he Yenetians were not in a Condition to ſend him the 
Aid he wanted, and the Emperour was not powerful 


enough to ſave him, ſuppoſing he had been hr, 


Enem 
voglio 
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But Lewis either from a Scruple of 
Conſcience or ſome other Motive, inſtead of puſhing 
his Point, ordered Trivulce to retire to Milan with the 
Army, and even to diſband part of the Troops. In} 
all Appearance, he was willing to take from the Pope 
the Pretenſe of ſtirring up all Chriſtendom againſt him, 
and of giving out that he intended to become Maſter? 

of Rome and all Italy. He was very juſtly apprehen- 
five of this from the Pope, ſeeing it was in Effect the 
Foundation or rather the Pretenſe of the League 
which was formed ſome Months after againſt France. 
Trivulce was no ſooner at Milan, but Ferdinand's Fleet 
arrived at Naples, with about three Thouſand Men 
on Board, who were ſoon to be followed by a more 
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that 
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t with 


.rdina| 
” bpport the Pope's Intereſts, and to be a Check upon agree with 
ologd | 


3 e King of France. Fulius II, who knew theſe Things Lewis XII 
rea ter 
phew, 
vereſt 
ny 0-3 
b and 
uitted 1 
1er he 
poſt- ; 


ein heWent. But when the Pope found that the Spaniſh Fleet 


was at Naples, and that Ferdinand began to declare , falls 


N imſelf, he added new Terms to thoſe he had already our again. 
41 
e was 
ö * Patience. So deſpairing to agree with ſo obſtinate an Lewis 
dit, 
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Frragon had ſent his Fleet to Naples on [war upon to 


Bologna and the Bentivoglio's under his Protection. On 
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It was no hard Matrer to perceive that the King of J Pt 13 


offers to 


detter than any Body, took Heart again at the News, 
ſpecially as he rightly judged that Ferdinand would 
zot have been ſure of the King of England. Since the 
oſs of Bologna, and the Rout of his Army, he had 
eemed willing to agree to an Accommodation with 
rance; and though he had made ſome Overtures more 
ike a Conqueror than one conquered, Lewis had ac- 
epted them on Condition the Emperour gave his Con- 


propoſed, and plainly ſhowed ke was no longer for a 
Peace. This Behaviour put Lewis XII beyond all 


Enemy, he ordered Trivulce to ſend Supplies to Benti- rake: Bo- 


| - ; logna an- 
voglio to guard Bologna, and ſome Time after took ter hisPred 


ction. 
the other Side, though he was not obliged to aſſiſt Ack. Pub. 


the Emperour unleſs he came into 1taly in Perſon, he XIII. 303. 
| 1 i ds the 
tian Dominions a ſtrong Reinforcement commanded —— 
by la Paliſſe. Mean while the Pope having certain 25. Pope 
Advice of the good Inclination of the Kings of Arra- calls a 

gon and England in his Favour, reſolved to ſummon Council as 


Ja General Council in Oppoſition to that of Piſa, To f.. 


teran- 


that End, he publiſhed a Bull, wherein having firſt church: 
accuſed the Neglect the Schiſmatick Cardinals laid to 

his Charge, and inveighed againſt their Inſolence, he 

called a Council to be held at the Lateran-Church on 

the 19th of April 1312. 

Since the Biſhop of Gurck's Conference with the poubr/ut 
Pope, Maximilian*s Behaviour was ſo doubtful, that Behaviour 
it was difficult to form a certain 2 of it. He ch Em. 
had agreed to the calling of the Council of Piſa, which 3 
had been done with his expreſs Conſent. But then he 
had yet appointed no Ambaſſadors, neither due it 

OWN 
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181. known that any German Biſhop was preparing to go the o 
| thither. Moreover, he had promiſed to go and com. at th 

mand in Perſon in 1taly, and lead thither a ſtrong} had a 

Supply. And yet he kept at Inſprucł, without ſhow. voure 
| ing that he had any thoughts either of the Council of WY whicl 
| Piſa or the War of Taly. Mean while, the Conqueſts On tl 
which they hoped to make upon the Venetians were to With 
| be all his. Thus, in the preſent Poſture of the Af.“ kept 
| fairs of Italy, Lewis XII ſaw the Burthen of the War the N 
laid upon his Shoulders alone, without his daring to I baſlac 
complain to the Emperour, for fear he ſhould join? nand 
with his Enemies. And indeed Maximilian was ſtrongly Peace 
ſollicited by the Pope, the King of Arragon, and the in dar 
Venetians themſelves, who offered him a good round to lec 
Sum to induce him to drop his Pretenſions to their® ples, 1 
Dominions. Ir 1s very probable that he was yet unre-? and le 
ſolved ; and that knowing of the League which was Franc 
forming againſt France, he had a mind, according to ©? ho 
Cuſtom, to let the two Parties proceed, that he to th 
might afterwards take that Side which ſuited beſt with ſhoul. 
his Intereſt. This doubtleſs was the Reaſon that he ſhoul. 
was willing to keep a good Underſtanding with Lewis but ,c 


XII, by agreeing to the calling of the Council of Piſa, Fer di, 
and withal to reſerve a Means to be reconciled to the little, 
Pope, by ſending neither Biſhops nor Ambaſſadors to ele 
the Council. Thus, remaining almoſt equally ſuſpe&t-3 Pope 
ed by both Parties, he waited till the Iſſue of the Franc 
War, or the Offers which both Sides ſhould make . 
him, ſhould oblige him to declare for one or o- Ichus f 
ther. | q w_ i 
Uzcertains Mean while, Affairs continued ſtill in the ſame 105 
2 4, the Poſture. The Pope and Yenetians were alone in open Bur tl 
tnaly. f War with France, The Emperour ſeemed to float me 1 
between both Sides. The King of Arragon had hi- The! 
therto done nothing more than afforded Hopes that whack 
he would join in the League when it ſhould be con- raged 
cluded. But it was not concluded yet, every one at 
fearing to engage in it unſeaſonably. Julius II andi for ſu 
Ferdinand knew one another too well to have any Con- he exc 
fidence in cach other, Each of them ſtrove to make on 


the 


A 
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VII. | 

'O go the other ſubſervient to his Deſigns, and was afraid "$17. 

com. at the ſame time of being over-reached. Ferdinand 

trong had all along in France an Ambaſſador, who endea- 

how. voured to perſuade the King, that the Preparations 

ci! of which were making in Spain concerned only the Moors. 

jueſtzY On the other Hand, the Pope had not ſo fallen out 

re to with Lewis XII, but that he left him ſome hopes, and 

Af. kept up all along a ſort of Negotiation with him, by 

War the Means of the Biſhop of Murray the Scoteb Am- 

ng to baſſador, who did the Office of a Mediator. Ferd:- 

Join nand was afraid, that in caſe the Pope made a ſeparate 

ngly Peace with France, the Kingdom of Naples would be 

d the in danger. The Pope had no leſs reaſon to fear, that 

ound to ſecure the quiet Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Na- 

their les, Ferdinand would forſake the Intereſts of the Church, 

unre. and leave him expoſed to the Mercy of the King of 

| was Fance. In that caſe, the Pope would have nothing 

ig to to hope for from England. Thus Affairs were come 

t he to that paſs, that it was neceſſary either that each 

with! ſhould forthwith make a ſeparate Treaty, or that they 

t he ſhould all jointly declare their Minds, in order to come 

Lewis out of this State of Uncertainty. And therefore 

Piſa 3 Ferdinand began at: length to pull off the Mask a Ferdinand 

0 che little, by ſending to Naples the Troops he pretended us on 

Yrs to were deſigned for Africa, that he might hinder the Naples. 

pect- Lops from thinking of making up Matters with 

France. 

ow Whilſt the Pope and the King of Arragon were opening of 

r o- thus feeling one another's Pulſes, the Cardinals, who % Coun- 
nad ſummoned the Council ro Piſa, and were come to © 9 Fila. 

Alilan, thought fit to have it opened by Commiſſioners. 

ſame 

open But this was only for Form's ſake, in order to keep to 

float the Day appointed. Never was General Council fo thin. 

d hi- The Biſhops of France were not yet arrived, and there 


1 was no likelihood of any from Germany. The Pope 
raged and fumed when he heard the Council was opened The Pope 


CONn- ©: . ah : x 
one Nat Fi. In the Paſſion he was in with the Florentines puts Vila 
== for ſuffering the Council to meet in one of their Towns, 45d Flo- 
- . : rence an- 

3 he excommunicated them as well as the Piſans, and put 2 


both the Cities under an Interditdt. But the Horentines ,, 14 
Vol. VII, D forced Guicciard. 
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1511. forced the Prieſts to celebrate Divine Service, leaving | 


The Flo- 
rentines 
make a 
Feſt of it. 
Henry 
promiſes to 
enter into 


the League glVing a new 


Henry's 
and Fer- 
dinand's 
Embaſſy to 
Lewis 


XII. 


League a- 
nde 
rance 


concluded 


to private Perſons the Liberty to obſerve or reject the 

Interdict. | 
It was a difficult Matter for Julius Il and Ferdinand 

to continue long in the Situation they were in, without 


affording Occaſion for mutual Jealouſies, capable of 
vi Turn to Affairs. The Reaſon which 
had hitherto with-held Ferdinand, namely, his Uncer- 


tainty with reſpect to the K ing of England, was vaniſhed. 


Henry, after a long ſuſpenſe, had at length given his 
politive Promiſe to enter into the League which ſhould 3 
be made againſt France. As ſoon as Ferdinand was 
ſure of that, the Negotiation of the League was in 
greater Forwardneſs in one Month than it had been 
It was a conſtant and invari- * 
able Rule with that Prince, to cover all his Deſigns 3 


in a whole Year before. 


of 
4 


By 
1 
= 


3» 

is I 

_ 

"8 
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5 
* 
be fy 


F 

Ps 
* 

Bl 


with the Cloke of Religion, little caring, that after 
he had compaſſed his Ends, his Artifices were diſco- 
vered, The Fleet and Army he had prepared in 
Spain, had for a Blind, a War with the Infidels. When 
he was about to declare openly againſt France, he failed 


not to uſe the Pretence of protecting the Church a- 
gainſt the Outrages of Lewis. As ſoon as he had 


gained the King of England, they jointly ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to Lewis to require him to let the Pope alone; 


and to give him to underſtand, that as Chriſtian Prin- 


ces they could not diſpenſe with protecting She Churcb, 
diſturbed by his Ambition. Lewis ſaw plainly enough 
that as their Meaſures were concerted already, it 
would be too late to juſtify his Conduct. And there. 


fore he choſe to return a haughty Anſwer, which was 


the very Thing his Enemies wanted. 


Shortly after, on the 4th of OFober, the Pope, the L 
King of Arragon, and the Venetians concluded a League 


at Rome, leaving a Place for the King of England 
„ Rome, who had ſhown his Deſire to be included in it. Th 
Truth is, Cardinal Bambridge was concerned in thel 
Negotiation as Ergliþh Ambaſſador. But he was ori 

dered not to ſign the Treaty, becauſe Henry expected 
to make a private one, more agreeable to the Inte 
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S | reſts of England than that which concerned Italy only. 1511. 
the By this Treaty the Pope promiſed to find for the 4rricler of 
= Service of the League Four Hundred Men at Arms, Le 
210 Five Hundred Light Horſe, Six Thouſand Foot, and XIII. 305. 
out 2 Twenty Thouſand Ducats a Month. The Yenetians | 
of were to furniſh Eight Hundred Men at Arms, a Thou— 
ich fand Light Horſe, Eight Thouſand Fvot, and to pay 
der- monthly Twenty Thouſand Ducats. Ferdinand was to 
ed. 3 provide Twelve Hundred Men at Arms, a Thouſand 
his q Light Horſe, Ten Thouſand Foot, and Twenty Thou— 
uld = fand Ducats a Month. It is true, neither the King of 


France, nor the Duke of Ferrara, were named in the 

Treaty as Enemies of the Allies. But it was m to 

perceive they were pointed at, ſince the Intent of the 

League was to reſtore to the Pope the City of Bologna, 

and all that belonged to the Holy See, of what nature 

ſoever it might be, and to make War upon all Per- 

ſons that ſhould offer to hinder it. A Place was left 

for the Emperour in caſe he would enter into it; and 

Raymond of Cardona, Viceroy of Naples, was de- 

clared General of the League. 

Whilſt all the World was in Expectation of the A mori 

Iſſue of this League, the Council of Piſa was ſolemnly en 

opened in that City by the Cardinals who had convened opening 

it, and ſome Biſhops of France and Milan. The firſt F Piſa, 

Seſſion was held on the 4th of November, though the 

Pope had excommunicated the Cardinals, and de- 

prived them of that Dignity: The ſecond was held 

on the .11th of the ſame Month. But becauſe there h Coun- 

was a Commotion that Day in the City, the Cardi- ci removes 

nals and Biſhops were fo terrified, that they removed te Milan. 

the Council next Day to Milan, where they expected to 

be more out of danger. The Truth is, the Inhabi- 

tants of Piſa could not but look with an ill Eye upon 

a Council, which rendered them obnoxious to an Ex- 

communication and an Jnlerdift, though it was not in 

their Power to oppoſe the Orders of the Florentines 

their Sovereigns. 5 LY 
J have taken notice that the Swiſs were fallen out The Swit- 

with Lewis XII, by the Practices of the Cardinal of 22 


p into th? 
Vor. VII. D 2 Sͤion, Milaneſe. 


F 


| 
| 
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1511. Sion, or rather of the Pope himſelf, who ſet him to * 
work. Their firſt Attempt to enter the Milaneſe 2 


proving unſucceſsful, they reſolved this Year to levy | 
Sixteen Thouſand Men, the Cardinal of Sion having hi. 


given his poſitive Promiſe that they ſhould receive E: 
Money upon their coming into Italy, and that at tge * 
fame time the Army of the Allies ſhould keep the bf 
French in play in la Romagna. As this Levy could not it 
be ready till the Beginning of the Winter, they be- wm. 
gan their March in the Month of November, and pe- th 
netrated as far as Vareſe, Gaſton de Foix, Nephew of 7 | 
Lewis XII, Governour of Milan, was ſo unprovided tg 
with Troops, that he knew not which way to oppole FF 
their Paſſage. However, with the few Men he had be 
he took the Field, that he might annoy them and ob- F P. 
ſtruct their march. But it was not poſſible for him to E, 
hinder them from coming to the very Gates of Milan. 7 
They retire The French had begun to furniſh the Caſtle with Am- 4. 
fuadenly. munition in order to quit the City, when on a ſudden pe 
the Swiſſers hearing no news of the Pope, nor the Ar- w 
my of the Allies which they thought was drawn to- wh 
gether in la Romagna, retired to their own Country, *F 
after they had burnt ſome Villages. If the Pope had tte 
kept his word with them, and ſent them the Money Re 
he promiſed them; and if at the ſame time the Army 41 
of the Allies had acted in la Romagna, Milan, Bo- flat. 
logna and Ferrara would have been in great danger, len 
ſince the French were then very weak in thoſe Parts. for 
La Poliſſe was at that time in the Emperour's Army bf 
with a large Detachment of the King's beſt Troops. of 
Falſe po- Nothing could be more advantagious to England * 
licy of than to ſee the Forces of France turned againſt Italy. wh 
. The Conqueſt of the Dutchy of Milan was leſs bene- 1 


meddle ficial to Lewis XII than to England. It helped Eng- 
with the land to a ſettled Tranquillity, whereas it created 
* of France 2 Troubles, and put her to an ex- 
t. ceſſive Expence. It was therefore Policy in Henr 
to let the French, Germans, Italians and & nd 

battle it in [/a/y, without involving himſelf in a War 

which could never turn to his Account, To the 

Time 
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Time I am ſpeaking of, the Kings of England had taken 


care not to meddle with the Affairs of Jlaly, if we ex- 
cept Henry III, who having unfortunately a ſtrong In- 
clination to make his ſecond Son King of Sicily, ruined 
his own Kingdom to put that extravagant Project in 
Execution. But he was not a Prince whom his Suc- 
ceſſors ſhould take for a Pattern. The Advantages 
of this Policy were ſo manifeſt to all the Exgliſb, that 
it required no leſs than Ferdinand, the craftieſt and 
moſt ſubtle Prince of his Age, to make them alter 
their Courſe. g 

This Prince had joined with the Pope ever ſince 
the Beginning of the Year 1510, or it may be ſince 
the latter End of the Year before, and yet he had 
been near two Years without declaring himſelf. This 
Delay proceeded only from his Defire of being ſure of 
England firſt, that Henry might make a Diverſion in 
France, which would oblige Lewis XII to neglect the 
Affairs of Italy. This Diverſion muſt needs have 
been advantagious to the King of Arragon, ſince it 
would remove from Italy, or at leaſt weaken a Rival 
who kept him greatly in Awe. But it is hard to 
conceive wherein it could be of uſe to England. On 
the contrary, there ſeemed to be ſeveral very ſtrong 
Reaſons that ſhould have diverted Henry from ſuch 
a Deſign, not to ſay any Thing of the Peace he had 
lately renewed with France, and confirmed by a ſo- 


lemn Oath. This was probably what made him de- 


ter ſo long the Concluſion of the League I ſhall ſpeak 


of preſently. Indeed it was not poſſible but that ſome _ 


of the, King's Council were clear-ſighted enough to ſee 
that this League was no ways advantagious to England, 


what colour foever they might give it. 
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1511. 


Whilſt this Negotiation went on ſlowly in England, x, pepe 
new Occurrences put Ferdinand upon taking freſh Mea- excommu- 


lures, and contriving all ſorts of ways to ſucceed with 
Henry. Lewis XII perſiſted in his Deſign to hold 2e 
Council of Piſa, as hath been ſaid, and that cauſed 7«- 


nicates all 
the Adbe- 
rents of 
the Coune 


lius II to convene one at the Lateran, and excommuni- cil of Piſa. 
cate by the ſame Bull all the Princes and others By 
k 00 


EY 
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1511. ſtood by the firſt. Among theſe Princes was John gent 

| The king Þ Albrel King of Navarre, who being an Ally of of 1 
I Mee Leuis XII, blindly followed the Directions of the bel 

Number. Court of France. The King of Navarre had no ſoon- = - 15 

Ferdinand er declared for the Councilof Piſa, but Ferdinand form- with 

2 ed the Deſign to take from him his whole Kingdom hei 


varre. upon that Pretence, and to make Henry his Son-in- 
He makes law his Inſtrument to bring it about. To that End he M jn-1a 


4 ere gave Henry to underſtand, that a fair Opportunity was to 1 
4 ; offered to recover Guienne, which France had taken SE leaſt 
from one of his Predeceſſors, ſeeing the League that A 
was going to be made in Italy would find Lewis XII edö a 
ſo much Buſineſs, that in all likelthood he would not Lea 
be in Condicion to defend his own Country. But as the it w. 
Diſtance of Guienne might make Henry apprehenſive tiaate 
of the great Difficulty of ſuch a Conqueſt, Ferd. ledg 
nand, out of his A ffect on for him, was very willing pect 
to promiſe to find him Troops, Tranſport-Ships, Ar- > cert; 
tillery, Proviſions, Ammunition, without ſtipulating put 
any thing for himſelf, but the ſole Pleaſure of doing 4 A 
Henry his Son-1in-law ſo great a Kindneſs. This Offer opened X clud 
4 _ the Eyes of Henry and his Council „ 8 Acquiſition MF Guie 
thing Wax Of Guienne ſeemed to them a Thing ſo advantagious, upor 


into Gui-, and withal ſo glorious in the Beginning of this Reign, of 7 

enne. that the King without any farther ſcruple entered into and 
the League which the Pope, Ferdinand, and the Veneti- and 

ans had propoſed to him. This was the real Motive ** Nan 

that induced the Court of England to break the Peace Man 

lately made with France, without alledging any other ties. 


Reaſon but the Protection granted by Lewis to the in de 
| 3 1 1 VE, | Ben- ed t. 
5 3 Tra 
. * My Lord Herbert ſays, Some of the Council, who more ſeri: 
ouſly weighed the Buſineſs, were againſt a War with France, and des 
more particularly for a Reaſon which England ſhould never for- long 
get. Let us therefore (ſays one of the Council) leave off our At- to b 
te mpts againſt the Terra firma. The natural Situation of Iſlands that 
ſeems not ro ſort with Conqueſis in that kind. England alone is 4 | 
juſt Empire. Or when we would enlarge our ſelves, let it be that not | 
way we can, and to which it ſeems the Eternal Providence hath his a 
deflin'd us; and that is by SE a. Herb. p. 8. to hi 


Another Inducement to Henry was the Pope's Promiſe to take 
away the Title of Moſt Chriſtian from the King of France, and 
couter it on him, Herbert. | 3 
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Bentivoglio's and the calling of the unlawful Aſſembly 
of Piſa. As if England was any ways concerned to 
help the Pope to Bologna, and oppoſe with Arms 
a G conſiſting of ſome Twenty French Biſhops, 
without Power and Credit even in the very Place 
where they were aſſembled. We ſhall ſee preſently, 
how Henry was the, Dupe of his good and /oving Father- 
in-law and how Ferdinand politickly made uſe of him 
to ſerve. his own Ends, without giving himſelf the 
leaſt Trouble about his Son-in-laws Affairs. 

As ſoon as Ferdinand had gained Henry, he conclud- 
ed at Rome with the Pope and the Yenetians, the 
League ſpoken of before. In that Treaty of Kome, 
it was expreſsly ſaid, that all the Articles were nego- 


tiated and ſettled with the King of England's Know- 


ledge, the Cardinal of York acting for him, and ex- 
pecting orders every Day to ſign it; but that for 
certain Reaſons the Concluſion of it could be no longer 
put off. 

About ſix Weeks after, Henry and Ferdinand con- 
cluded at London a private League for the Conqueſt of 
Guienne, This was done in Purſuance of the firſt, 
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1511. 


League be- 
tween 

Henryand 
Ferdinand 


upon the Suppoſition that the depriving of the King gr ;he 
of France of that Province was a good Means to ſerve Conqueſt of 


and protect the Church of God, which was the great 
and chief Aim of the Allies. If ever God's Holy 


Guienne. 


Act. Pub, 
XIII. 311. 


Name was taken in vain, in an open and ſhameleſs nov. 77. 


Manner, it is fo in the Preambles of theſe two Trea- 
ries. In the firſt, the Pope proteſted that his ſole Aim 
in deſiring Bologna and the other States which belong- 
ed to the Church, was to reſtore Italy to her former 
Tranquillity, that all Chriſtians might join their For- 
ces and make War upon the /zfide/s as he had all a- 
long wiſhed, and ſtill did ſo with all his Heart. Thus 
to be able to war againſt the Inſidels, it was neceſſary 
that Italy ſhould be free from Troubles, which could 
not be expected before the Pope ſhould have executed 
his ambitious Projects, without which Italy was not 
to hope to enjoy any Quiet. | 


D 4 In 


Falſe Mo- 
tives of 

the League 
o/ Rome. 
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1411 In. the ſecond Treaty Henry and Ferdinand ſet forth, 


Arriles of that they had made Alliances with all Chriſtian Prin- 
the League | 


of London CES» with the ſole View of being able to wage War | 
betucen With the Enemies of Chriſt : That therefore they | 
Henryaz4 were now taken up with preparing powerful Armies E 


Ferdinand by Land and Sea ; but that on a ſudden, when they 


leaſt expected it, News was brought them that the 
King of France's Troops were beſieging Bologna, Where 
the Pope, old and ſickly, lay ſeized with a grievous | 
Diſtemper, and attended by all his Cardinals; That ; 
being extremely afflicted at this News, they had 
beſought the King of France by Letters and Ambaſſa- 
dors ſent on Purpoſe, to give over his Deſign : That 
the Pope had offered him the Pardon of all his Sins, 
provided only he would with-hold his Hands from 
the Patrimony of the Church, ceaſe to inflame the 
Schiſm, and adhere to the Council of Lateran, But 
that all this had been to no Purpoſe. That on the 
contrary he had made himſelf Maſter of Bologna, by 
the Treachery of ſome of the Inhabitants ; that he 
had twice routed the Army of the Holy Church of i 
Rome, and in Contempt of the Holy See had convened 
a Council, having firſt bribed ſome of the Cardinals. 
That fince the Pope had ſent a Legale to him to de- h. 
mand only and nothing more but to leave off warring Wt 7: 
againſt the Church, That the L-gate not having been 
able to prevail with him, the two Kings of England 
and Spain had ſent Ambaſſadors to him to adviſe him 
in a friendly manner to give over his Undertakings, 8 
and agree with the Pope, or elſe they could do no leſs 
than take in Hand the Protection of the Church; but 
that their Advice had been ſlighted. That 5 all 
ctly 

well how detrimental ſuch an Ambition might be 1 4 
the Catholicł Faith, the Church of God, and the Wel- 2 
orf, 
the l Articles, to the Praiſe and Glory of 
od, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the whole 
Triumphant Court of Heaven, for the Defence, Ex- 
altation, Increaſe of the Catholick Faith, the Chriſtian 
85 a: | Religion, 


theſe Conſiderations, the two Kings knowing per 
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fare of Chriſtendom, had thought proper to agree upon 
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Religion, the Holy Church of Rome, which was un- 
uſtly oppreſſed, and upon the frequent Inſtances, Ex- 
W ortations, and Admonitions of the Pope the Head 
Whereof. The Subſtance of this pious Treaty was as 
WF ollows : 


1. The two Kings took upon them the Defenſe and 
Protection of the Holy Roman Church againſt all Per- 
ons that ſhould dare to attack her. 
II. Ferdinand as Catbolick King, and to diſcharge his 
Duty to God and the urch, promiſed to take up 
Arms in the Defenſe of Italy. 
n the IIId Article it was faid, that the Pope and 
he /2cred College had judged, that in order to deliver 
he Church from the Oppreſſion ſhe groaned under, 
Ir was neceſſary to wage War upon the King of 
&72nce, not only in Italy, but in ſuch of his Provin- 
es alſo as bordered upon the two Allies. And there- 
Pore it was agreed, that they ſhould carry their Arms 
Into Guienne, and conquer that Province for the Crown 
f England, and that Henry in aſſiſting the Church 
right at the ſame Time recover what belonged to 
. Wim. That to that Purpoſe, as ſoon as Ferdinand 
mould have actually declared againſt the Kingdom 
f France, and taken up Arms in Defenſe of the 
urch, Henry at a proper Seaſon ſhould proclaim 
4 3 againſt the ſame Prince in Defenſe of the ſame 
bureb. 
3 To perform this Article, Henry promiſed to ſend 
Into Guienne ſome Time in April 1512 a Body of fix 
houſand Foot commanded by a good General; to 


all them without the Conſent of the King of Arra- 
gon. Ferdinand bound himſelf on his Part to find 
ire Hundred Men at Arms, fifteen Hundred ZLight- 
orſe, and four Thouſand Foot, on the ſame Terms. 
loreover he engaged to furniſh the Exgliſb Troops 
ith Proviſions and Ammunition at a moderate Price. 
vas farther agreed, that each of the two Kings 
ould ſend a Fleet to Sea with three Thouſand good 
Soldiers 


maintain them at his own Expence, and not to re- 
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181. Soldiers on Board, beſides the- Sailors, and that nei. Y, as 
ther of them ſhould recall his Fleet without the other ed O 
Conſent. rld, tl 

IV. That Ferdinand ſhould find forty Ships, at linde 
reaſonable rate, to tranſport the Engliſh Forces. 2 up A 

V. That in Caſe the Allies ſhould take any Place ed itſe 

in Guienne and elſewhere, they ſhould be put into th Pops, 

Hands of him of the two Kings who had a prior Tit even 

to them. ment 

VI. That if the Army of one of the two King Hity ro 

ſhould be in Guienne or elſewhere, they ſhould jointly Wuring 

take care of the Defence of the Country of him who of 1 

wanted it, with all their Power and in good earneſt, Dealu 

VII. The two Kings conſidering that the Pope had Put 

IS convened at Rome a Council, which all Chriſtian Prin Pema, 
ces ought to obey, and ſend Ambaſſadors to, andMp<rou: 

ſince it was affirmed that the King of France perſiſt. as nec 

ed in his Deſign to continue the Council he had cauſeꝗ of th 

to be ſummoned to Piſa, they agreed to ſtand bid ob 
whatever ſhould be decreed by the Council of Latera his! 

and to oppoſe that of Piſa with all its Friends ane hurt 
Abettors. + bocca 

That neither of the two Kings ſhould, make Pea the L 

or Truce without a mutual Conſent. Poing 

That by this Treaty, former ones ſhould not bg” Do 

deemed void, but an the contrary they ſhould remaidW'< Fre 

in full Force. t, wh 

That it ſhould be ratified within four Months, H nd 

Henry and Ferdinand in his own and the Name d A 

Queen Joan his Daughter, eatt 

| , id {en 

Impru- Henry and his Council thought no doubt they ha Leney 
dence of made a very advantagious Treaty, fince it was ns: 
ry 3 aa procure them the Dutchy of Guienne, and ſince Hen t to t 
. dinand demanded nothing for himſelf, as if he hat but a 


it may be affirmed, they gid not ſo much as think 0 


acted purely from a religious Motive, and out of Al 
fection for his Son- in- law, tho? in reality he had con 
ſulted only his own Intereſt. As for the Pope's Afﬀeairs 
which both Kings ſeemed to have ſo much at Hear, 


them 
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, as plainly appeared afterwards, But they ſtood 1517. 
ed of that Pretenſe to dazzle the Eyes of the 
rid, though in all appearance the World was not 
blind as to imagine that two great Kings ſhould 
2 up Arms on purpoſe to diſſolve a Council which 
ed itſelf General, conſiſting of a ſmall Number of 
hops, of one Nation only, and fo little regarded, 
even at Milan where it was removed, the Go- 
ment was forced to make uſe of their whole Au- 


ne1- 
1er's 


at 2 
lace 


) the 


Title 


(ing Mic y to. get it received. 
intlyſf during theſe Tranſactions, the Emperour gave the Lewis's 
whole of France ſo much cauſe to ſuſpect him of un- Al r. 
eſt, ¶ Dealings, that nothing but mere Neceſſity made perour. 
e had put any farther Confidence in him. There was 
Prin. erman Biſhop come to the Council, and when the 

and perour was preſſed upon that Head, he replied, 
erſiſt. Nas neceffary firſt to have the Approbation of the 
auſetl of the Empire, which he did not queſtion but he 
d bild obtain: That although he ſhould fend Biſhops 
tera 2 his Hereditary Dominions to Pia, it would do 


e hurt than good to the Council; ſeeing it would 
W occaſion to imagine that he deſpaired of obtain- 

the Diet's Conſent. On the other Hand, inſtead 
Boing to command in Perſon his Army in the Ve— 
an Dominions, as he was obliged to do, he left all 
he French Troops, who were come to his Aid. In 
t, whilſt he liſtened to the Offers of the Pope, 
linand, and the Yenetians, he infinuated to the 
nch Ambaſſador, that he was ready to march to 
e at the Head of an Army, provided his Maſter 
id ſend him a ſtrong Reinforcement, and a Sum 
oney in proportion to the Vaſtneſs of the Under- 
ng. Amuidit theſe Uncertainties, Lewis knew not 


s anch 
Peach 


ot by 
emal 


28, bi 


me 0 


ey hal 


Was [( 


e Hit © truſt to. He could not look upon Maximi- 
he hal but as an Ally ready to abandon him if he found 
of Aore for his Intereſt to ſide with his Enemies. In 
d conch Caſe, all the Conqueſt the Emperour ſhould 
\ fair e upon the Jenetians, would be ſo many Loſſes to 
Hearn e. Mean while the Supplies he lent him were 
\ink of chargeable, and yet he durſt not afford him a 


Handle 


them 
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1511. Handle to change Sides. Thus Leggis ſaw himſelfy 
on the Point of having upon his back all the For 
of the Pope, the King of Spain, and the Yeneti, 
without any Proſpect of Aſſiſtance from the Emy 

Lewis our. As for England, though he knew nothing ye 
fuſpe ts the Treaty of London, and though Henry's Ambal 
Henry. ors poſitively denied that his Maſter had any Del 
to concern himſelf in the Quarrel, all Henry's P 
ceedings made him plainly perceive it would not 
long firit before he declared againſt him. 
The King Mean while the Pope, who had ever in his Eye the 
of Arra- ing of Bologna and Ferrara, was very preſſing with 
801+ 4" Viceroy of Naples to move forward his Troops, 
ob Bade come and take the Command of the confederate Ar 
and Vene- But maugre all his Sollicitations, the Forces co 
S8 4 not be Joined till the middle of December, and t 
the Vaples-Artillery not being yet arrived, the Ar 
could not be employed only in ſome Expedition 
little Moment in la Romagna, with which ended 
Year 1511. It is Time now to return to the Aff 
of England. | 
Though Henry had not yet proclaimed War 
France, Lerois XII knew well enough what he wa 
expect. He had pretty good Intelligence by me 
ot one Buonviſo a Merchant of Lucca, who upon 
ters going ill with him, had retired into Engl 
where he had. obtained ſo much Favour from 
Pope, as to be made a kind of Agent. This 
having ſuffered himſelf ro be bribed by France, | 
covered to Liwis the Secrets the Pope was ſomet! 
forced to truſt him with; and hence it was that 
Court of France was informed of many Things v 
the Engliſh would very fain have hid from him. 
Lewis has Was probably by this Means that the King of In 
notice of had the firſt notice of the League concluded at 
rhe League don, though they made a great Secret of it. 
x Ke a ſhortly after he had no longer any need of Spies 
85 know Henry's Intentions. 
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he Parliament being met on the 4th of February, 1512. 


King imparted to chem his Deſign of making rs Ha 


on France, He proteſted that his ſole Aim ;4-partia- 


. 


iſelft 
For 


eneti 


u | 

Emy to 20 the Pope from the Oppreſſion the King of ment with 
% held him in, and eſpecially to cauſe the Schiſ- 5s Peſs 
De ical Council of Piſa, now removed to Milan, to be ay 


ved. Though this War taken in Hand, as the Aide, Mo- 
> himſelf affirmed, purely for the Pope's Sake, ve. 

d not with the Intereſt of England, the Parliament Herbert, 
ever gave the King a large Subſidy. In all appear- 


Be „the leading Members in the Hoſe of Commons 
5 : "Ws let into the true Reaſons, ordered it ſo that the 
Prell in with their Opinion. Otherwiſe it would have 


very difficult to make them underſtand the ne- 

ty of England's going to War with France, on 

poſe to reſtore Bologna to the Pope and diſſolve a 

neil ſo inconſiderable as that of Piſa. Before the ſohnDud. 
liament broke up, the King was pleaſed to reſtore a Son of 
Dudley Son of Edmund Dudley to the Rank and Dudley 


ours his Family had been deprived of by the Fa- e 
's Attainder. From that Time he had always a Herbert. 


2 Ar 
It10ns 
ded 
Alf 


5 1 neſs for kim, and at length, towards the End of 
isn he made him Lord High-Admiral. 

55 he War Henry intended to undertake againſt Henry 

Era, having for Colour the diſſolving of the Council ſends Am- 

a , he could not help acknowledging that of La- $24 


„and ſending thither Ambaſſadors. He made Council of 
ce of Silveſter Biſhop of Worceſter, with Sir Ro- Lateran. 
ing field, and commiſſioned them to agree in his =_ "Wh, 
e to whatever ſhould be deemed neceſſary for * 
Reformation of the Church, as well in the Head as Herbert. 


Fin ve Members. This Clauſe was deſigned purely to 

rm” Miſt before People's Eyes, ſince certainly no- 

at vas farther from the Pope's Thoughts, than to 

it bout in this Council, either his own or the Church's FA 

0... Pr mation. 3 
pie Jui of 


he Time being come to put in Execution the Pro- Horſet 
Henry and Ferdinand had agreed upon in the {ads an 
aty of London, Henry gave the Command of his 321 into 
Fleet Ad Pub. 
XIII. 329% 
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of Surry, and of his Army which was to ad 


Land, to Thomas Grey Marquiſs of Dorſet. All wy + 
Troops that were to ſerve in the Expedition r 
Guienne, being embarked about the End of May, 1 1 
Board Spaniſh Veſſels, arrived on the 8th of 7% eee f 
Paſſage, in the Province of Guipuſcoa, where the N i Tr 
quiſs of Dorſet landed thoſe he was to command. _ 
Lord Herbert fays, theſe Troops conſiſted of 4 dec 

'S, | | g ad dec 
Thouſand Men, but in all appearance he include hs. £4 
that Number the three Thouſand that were to i Tg 
at Sea according to the Treaty *; _ the! 

The Admiral having convoyed the Marquil fit ſee 
Dorſet to Spain, put to Sea again, and arriving... ve 
the Coaſt of Bretagne, landed ſome Troops who ji Upo: 

dered the Country. Henry having notice tha Hun 
King of France was preparing a great naval A great 
ment, ſent a Supply *: to his Admiral, which WF Av 
bled him to make Head againſt the French. mn 
two Fleets meeting on the 1oth of Auguſt came TI 
furious Engagement, which ended in great Lolli ining 
both Sides. The Regent, a firſt Rate Ship “, an. wir 
Cordeliere commanded by Primauget *3 being e. - 
pled, blew up both together, with the Loſs of ff der, 
Soul on Board. This Accident happened by 
| deſi = >. 
cp llianc 

ES | Wave /\ 

He ſays farther, that it appears by the Spaniſh Hiftory that e: 
were among them $5000 Archers, who carried, beſides their ege 
Halberts, which they pitched in the Ground till their Arrow. By 
ſhot, and then took up again to do Execution on the —— 
An excellent Part (ſays he) of Military Diſcipline, and yet at 85 bet 
marked by our Ezglih Chronicles. p. 9. ft off 

Of 25 Ships, which the King came and viewed at Hamp 
mouth, attle 
Cp | 5 
W by Sir Thomas Knevet Maſter of the {Would 
©, 

*; Barbarouſly called by our Chronicles, Sir pi ö | 
my Lord Herbert, p. 11. In this Sea-Fight the RY pe 
and the French 39 Ships. Hollingſhead gives a large Deſcriphil 19 

. b e 4 


the Battle. 


ſo tha 
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eſperate Courage of Primauget, who finding he could 
ot fave his Ship, let Fire to the Powder *. 


aa The T reaty of the London-League ſeemed to be Ferdi- | 
All ade on Purpoſe to pave the way for Henry to the nand's pri 
on N vate Deſigu 

onqueſt of Guienne. But Ferdinand had never any ; conquer 
ch Thoughts. His fole Aim was to conquer Na- Nayatte. 
7 WMgcarre for himſelf, and to employ to that End the En- 


Troops he had ſent for into Spain. But as it was 


and. no means proper to let Henry know ſo much, he 

i fad decoyed him with the hopes of recovering Gui- 

_ ne, in order to induce him to fend his Troops. 
0 


his is the true Reaſon which made Ferdinand ſhow 
the Treaty ſo much Diſintereſtedneſs, that all the Be- 


rquiſſge nt ſeemed to be on the Side of England. But his Deeds 

Wimzgere very far from correſponding with his Words. 

vho ji Upon the Marquiſs of Dorſet's Arrival in Guipuſcoa, xj; n any 
that e found a Commiſſioner of the King's, who paid him A rifices ro 

al Al great deal of Reſpect, and told him that the Duke 22 


hich WF Av was going to take the Field in order to join 
h, m. And indeed the Duke immediately put himſelf 
ame i the Head of the Spaniſh Army. But inſtead of 


| Log Wining the Engli/þ who were encamped near Fontara- 
„and with Deſign to beſiege with him the City of Bay- 
ng ge, as was reſolved, he kept at Logrogno on the 
of orders of Navarre. He forthwith intimated to the 
| byf ngliſh General, that the King of Navarre being in 


deſpe a 


lliance with France, it would be too dangerous to 
ave Navarre behind them whilſt they attacked Bay- 
ne: That whilſt they ſhould be employed in the 
ege, the King of Navarre might let the French in- 
d his Dominions, join with them, and by encamp- 
g between the Mountains of Navarre, and the Sea, 
t off the Proviſions which ſhould be brought to the 
amp before Bayonne, without being obliged to give 
attle, if he thought proper: That therefore it 
ould be neceſſary before they undertook the Siege, 

ro 


ry that 
s their 
Arrow. 


he 
yet 0 


ed at! 
the! 


Mor gas 
liſh hit 
eſctip 


Upon the loſs of the Regent, the King built a Ship the great- 
ever known before. Though Buchanan and Leſte ſay, he imi- 
ted James IV King of Scotland in one he had made, but built 
ſo that they could not make it ſteer. Herbert. p. 11, 
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to try to bring the King of Navarre into the Intereſ 


ok 2 


of their Maſters. Deſi 
Theſe Reaſons were ſo plauſible, that the MarquiWed, 1 
of Dorſet was eaſily perſwaded to ſend an Engliſb Of ching 
cer to the King of Navarre, to require him to ſid A 
with the Allies. Ferdinand called upon him likewil it if 
but with more haughtineſs, to forſake the King Mr Ba; 
France, and come into the League“. The King Comp. 
Navarre replied, that he was reſolved to ſtand Ne Ferdin 
ter. But the Exgliſb and Spaniſh not ſatisfied with ti iſted 
Anſwer, preſſed him jointly to declare himſelf, N ops 
to put into their Hands four of his Towns for thei fin WI 
Security, which that Prince would not agree eto 
During theſe Negotiations a French Army con Sieg 
manded by the Duke of Longueville, approached ti ., 
Frontiers of Bearn. Whereupon the Marquiſs of Di taki. 
ſet complained to Ferdinand, that the Time which he ane 
been lot in ſolliciting the King of Navarre, had ſerveW'<> t. 
only to give the French an Opportunity to come an end hi 
defend their Borders, and withal he preſſed him Heat y. v 
declare whether he would attack Guienne, purſuant t colt hi 
the Treaty of London. Ferdinand anſwered, th ich he 

Prudence would not ſuffer him to ſend his Army t ch. 
Fontarabia in order to beſiege Bayonne, and to lea e 
his Dominions expoſed to the Invaſions of the Fre: 25th 
and Navarrois : That it was much better to pal puld h 
through Navarre and ſecure three or four Places, thi the / 
he might hinder his Enemies from making uſe of ti £04” 
Kingdom againſt him: That therefore he wiſhed .. Duke 
Engliſh would come and join with the Duke d' At Englil 
and that his Army ſhould make the Vanguard, un- { 
be expoſed to the firſt Dangers : That however Med, t 
Siege of Bayonne would be in no ways retarded, | plies, 
cauſe there was no queſtion but the King of Nava Duke 
would be glad to ſee himſelf put to ſtraits a liu fo 
that he might be able to clear himſelf to the King“ ds 
France when he ſhould enter into the League. When . een 
upon the Marquiſs of Dorſet, who did not yet ſee in N M 
* It was called the Holy League, OL. 
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Deſigns, having called a Council of War, re- 1512. 
ed, That by his Inſtructions he could undertake 


thing againſt the King of Navarre : but if the Duke 
Alva would paſs through that Kingdom, he might 


-ewiſd@ it if he pleaſed ; but for his Part, being already 

ing Mr Bayonne, he could not think of taking ſo great 

ing Nom aſs to go and join him. | 

Neu Ferdinand was not ſatisfied with this Anſwer. He The Dube 
th th iſted upon what he had propoſed, that the Engli/h of 2 
f, Mops ſhould come and join his Army, and in the — 
r then while gave Orders to the Duke of Alva to lay na. 


ge to Pampeluna, Meti opolis of Navarre. During 

> Siege, he continually amuſed the Marquiſs of 

r/et, with poſitive Promiſes that immediately after 

> taking of Pampeluna, the Duke of Alva ſhould 

e and join him in order to beſiege Bayonne. Mean The King 
ile, the King of Navarre not being in Condition to of Navarre 
end himſelf was gone to France, wltere he made a prince“ 
eaty with Lewis XII for their common Defence. Bur . 
oft him the Town of Salvatierra, and all Bearn, 


ant 5 a 
ich he was forced to put into the Hands of the 
rmy t nch. 5 
o lea Pampeluna having ſurrendered by Capitulation on Pampelu- 


25th of July, kerdinand, according to his Promiſe, d talen. 
duld have ordered the Duke of Alva to go and 
the Engliſh. But the reſt of the fortified Towns 


avarre ſerved him for a Pretence to put it off. So Ferdinand 
ned t Duke of Alva carried on his Conqueſts, whilſt g2es on 
„ £/2/i/ Troops, though without ſtirring from their 2 
d, mp, ſerved as a Countenance to his Deſigns. And . 
ver U eed, though the French, who daily received freſh 
ed, b plies, ſaw themſelves ſtrong enough to withſtand 
Java Duke of Alva, yet they never dared to enter Na- 
a lu, for fear of getting between the Engliſh and 
King ard. Wherefore, contented to remain encamped The Duke 
When een Bayonne and Salvatierra, they gave the of Alva 


OVEr-THR1s 


ke of Alva all the Leiſure he wanted to OVET® Navarte, 
almoſt all Navarre. OT | 


or. VII. E Then 


— 
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Refuſal, that he caſt the whole Blame upon him, of 1512. 
Wrheir not attacking Guienne according to the Treaty. 
After that, the Duke of Alva turning back, went 


10 and beſieged Eſtella, the only Place the King of Na- 
1 "I varre had left. 
5 The Marquiſs of Dorſet, full of Indignation at theſe He pre- 


Proceedings, and conſidering that his Army grew 7 
weaker every Day by Sickneſs and want of Proviſions, England. 
Nef which he was cut very ſhort ſince the War was . 
' © carrying on in Navarre, deſired the King to furniſh 
* him with Ships for his Return. He had much ado 
co get any, Ferdinand proteſting ſtill againſt his De- 
MWparture as directly contrary to the Treaty. Mean 
while, he was not ſorry for it, ſeeing the Engli/h 
Vere almoſt become uſeleſs to him, ſince he was 
Maſter of Navarre. Whilſt theſe things were in Ag!- 
tation, the Marquiſs of Dorſet falling ill, the Lord 
7 omas Howard took the Command of the Army. At He arrives 
the ſame time, as the Troops were juſt going to em- land 


ny bark, the Herald arrived from England with poſitive 
orders to the General, to obey King Ferdinand in 
wie every thing he ſhould command. But the Army mu- 


tining upon this News, it was impoſſible to keep the 
Soldiers any longer in Spain; and therefore embark- 

ing them, they arrived in Exgland in the Month of 
November, Henry was at firſt in a great Paſſion with Henry 
his General: But being informed of all Particulars 89 
during the Campain, he plainly ſaw that Ferdinand 3 
had made a Cully of him, and that the Diſintereſted- poſed upond 
neſs which he had affected in the Treaty of the League, 
was only to decoy him the more eaſily into the Snare. 


He thought proper however to diſſemble the Matter, 


"NY for fear of giving Ferdinand a Pretence to fide with 
q on Fance, and fo leave him in the Lurch. 

1CS II , Before the Year was expired, Ferdinand ſaw himſelf 
on Nin full Poſſeſſion of Navarre, though the King of 
Bw France had uſed ſome Endeavours to wreſt that Con- 


queſt out of his Hands. In the Month of December, 
the King of Navarre and Francis Duke of Anzgoulime 
beſieged Pampeluna : but not being able to take the 
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fore, all they could get of him was to engage him to 7512. 
make ſome feigned Advances in order to gain time, 
and hinder the Mod from marching to Rome, as they 
might eaſily have done without fear of meeting any 
Oppoſition. 
Whilſt Lewis's Affairs ſeemed to be in the moſt Lewis's 

flouriſhing Condition, they were in reality juſt going 2 
to decay. The Swiſſers egged on by the Cardinal of Ty, $wit. 
Sion, preparing to exert their utmoſt to invade the ſers march 
Dutchy of Milan, la Palifſe thought it more proper for 7 Man. 
bis Maſter's Intereſts to go and relieve that Country ue 1. 
which was deſtitute of Troops, than to puſh his Con- 
queſts in the Eccleſiaſtical State. So, leaving the Car- 
dinal of St. Severin in la Romagna, with five or ſix 
Thouſand Men, he marched with all ſpeed ro Milan. 

The Retreat of the French, when it lay in their Pow- 

er to come up to the Gates of Rome, inſpired Julius TI 
with freſh Courage. From thenceforward he would 1% Pope 
no longer hear a Word of Peace, though Lewis XII £5 
offered him the ſame Terms he had done before his 
Victory. At this Juncture it was that the Council of Opening of 
Lateran was opened on the 3d of May, it having been the Conn- 
delayed by reaſon of the Battle of Ravenna. i A Ls 

All proſpect of Peace vaniſhing, rhe Pope excom- Lewis x11 

municated Lewis XII, and put France under an Inler- is excom- 
di . He uſed for Pretence the Captivity of his Le- municated. 
rate who was kept at Milan, where, as much a Priſo- 

er as he was, he performed however the Functions 

of the Pope's Legale, the Inhabitants of Milan re- 

fuſing to own the Authority of the Council held in 

heir City. It was a terrible Mortification to Lewis, The Coun- 
o ſee his Council contemned by his own Subjects: but 4% is con- 
his was but a ſmall Part of the Misfortunes to which NW wad 
ne ſaw himſelf expoſed this Year. After la Paliſſe had La Ro- 


quitted Ia Romagna, all the Towns ſubmitted again to magna res 
urn 10 


| the Pope, 
It is faid that Lewis cauſed certain Medals to be coined with 
his Inſcription, Perdam Babylonem, I will deſtroy Babylon. Which 


' true, ſhows that Rome was not called Babylon firit by Proteſ- 
ants, - 


34 the 


" ewith the 


— 
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1512. the Pope. At the ſame time Ferdinand became Maſter rely, 
of Navarre, and Lewis was forced to ſend an Army iſe f 


into Bearn to hinder the Exgliſb and Spaniards from 
The Empe. invading Guienne, On the other Hand, the Empe- 
rours Tour concluded a Truce with Venice, and ſecretly pro- 
Truce miſed to withdraw from the French Army a Body of 
German Troops, which he had lent the King for the 
Defence of the Milaneſe. And yet upon the Aſſurance 
of theſe Supplies it was that Lewis recalled from Mi. 
lan part of his own Troops, not doubting but with 
thoſe he left there, and the Germans which the Empe- 
rour had ſent, he ſhould be ſtrong enough to withſtand} 
his Enemies. Thus the French finding themſelves very 
weak in the Dutchy of Milan, la Paliſſe had been ob- 
liged to recall the Cardinal of St. Severin, with the 
Body he had left with him, and that was the Cauſe of 

the Loſs of la Romagna. I 
Tie Empe: Mean while, the Swiſſers, to the Number of ſixteen 
rour lets Thouſand Men, began their March about the End off 
the Swiſ- the Month of Auguſt, or the Beginning of September, 4 
%, But inſtead of taking the direct Road to the Mile 


through ) 4. 
Tien. ncſe, the Paſſes whereof they did not queſtion 


he 1 
returr 
ilan 
he C 
rench 
Cardy 
AWa 

— 
ere 
urren 
a, | 


Venetians 


were ſtrongly guarded, they marched to Trent, thro The 

which Maximilian let them paſs. Though this, iWkhe Pe 

any, was a hoſtile Act, yet was he ſtill willing the Di 

hide his Intentions, by telling the French Ambaſſador, Wand th 

that his Alliance with the Sers would not ſuffer hin ¶Germa 

to refuſe them free Paſſage through his Dominions; of Fer 

as if that he had made with Lewis XII was to be leb into ch 
obſerved. The Swiſſers having paſſed through Treu Aue. 

Shay ap- went on to Verona, where they joined the Venetian him de 

proach Which done, they marched together towards Mila f vered 

Milan. Whereupon, the French all in Confuſion, not bei Nome t 

above Ten Thouſand ſtrong, reſolved to retire ini The 

the fortified Towns, in order to waſte the Enemy Allies 

Army by Sieges, till the King ſhould be able to ſeniſ aimed 

The Empe- them Supplies, or the Winter, which was coming on ſion th 

rour with» ſhould ſtop the Progreſs of the Allies. But this Re ma, w 
graws fuge was quickly taken from them, by the Emp*Whname! 

ps a R 4 J 

from tbe Tour*sYOrders for his Troops to withdraw immedi 


French, | atelj, | 
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iter Wirely. Theſe Orders being punctually obeyed, Ia Pa- INS 
rmy / found himſelf ſo weak, that deſpairing of ſaving unn Home. 
rom he Milaneſe, he reſolved to repaſs the Mountains and 

npe- return to France. The Prelates of the Council ſeeing The Coun- 
ade ſilan was going to be abandoned, ſuddenly removed — 374 
y of Mne Council to Lyons by a Decree, and followed the —- * 
the french Troops. They would fain have carried the _ ,. , 
ance Cardinal de Medicis along with them; but they went qe Medie is 
Mi ¶ way in ſuch Confuſion and Diſorder, that his Friends makes hi: 
with ound Means to run away with him. After the French Eſcape. 


ere retired, all the Towns of the Dutchy readily 
urrendered to the Swiſſers and Venetians, except Par- 


mpe- 2 
ſtand 


very na, Plaiſence, and Reggio, which ſubmitted to the 

n ob- Pope. On the other Side, Alexander Bentivoglio not 22 
* rhinking himſelf fate any longer in Bologna, departed Pope's 
iſe of 


from thence with all his Family, leaving the City to Mercy. 
the Pope's Mercy. Thus Julius II, who about a 

xteen Month before ſaw himſelf in a moſt wretched Con- 

nd of dition, was got to the Height of his Wiſhes by this 

mber ſurpriſing Turn, which put him in Poſſeſſion of Ra- 

Mila- venna, Bologna, all la Romagna, and drove the French 


eſtion out of 1raly. 


thro There remained ſtill four Things to do to render CN 
ls, ii the Pope's Happineſs complete; namely, to diſpoſſeſs %, 7 

'S do the Duke of Ferrara, to reſtore the Sforza's to Milan Rome, ana 
AGO, 


rand the Medicis to Florence ; and laſtly, to chace the e/capes., 
T him Germans and & paniards out of Haly. As for the Duke 
ons; of Ferrara he went of his own accord and put himſelf 
JE le nto the Pope's Hands upon-the Faith of a Safe-Con- 
Tre aus. A piece of Imprudence which would have coſt 


eb him dear, had not Fabricius Colonna his Friend deli- 
Nia A vered him by forcing the Guard ſet at the Gate of 
being Rome to hinder his going out. 

e int 


The French were no ſooner out of [taly, but the Congre/s 


Allies began to diſcover the different Ends they had 1 


aimed at in acting againſt France. Upon this Occa- % Allies; 


emy'i 


o ſend 


g oi ion they judged it proper to have a meeting at Man- 
is Re u, where they could agree but upon two Articles, 
mpeg namely, that Maximilian Sforza eldeſt Son of Lodovico 
med ſſſ he Moor, ſhould be reſtored to Milaz, and de Houſe 


atelſl E 4 of 


72 


1512. 
Florence 
ſubmits to 
the Me- 


dicis. 


cers and Soldiers, and to raiſe a Sedition which mad 


Another 
Congreſs 
4 Rome. 


The Pope's 
League 
with the 
Emperour 
againſt 
Venice. 
Guicciard. 
Articles 
of the 
Leu, 
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of the Medicis to Florence, In purſuance of the laf 
Reſolve, the Army of the Allies approaching FH 
rence, compelled the Florentines to conſent to a Tre: 
ty, whereby the Medicis were reſtored to their Cout 
try as Citizens only, and not as Governours. But thy 
Cardinal de Medicis having entered the City by Virtuf 
of the Treaty, whilſt the Army of the Allies was af 
the Gates, found Means to let in abundance of Off 


Book 


Pope 
ing Þ 
miſed 
Duke 
liged 
all his 
netian 
of Re 
proſec 
make 
tified, 
renant 
Later, 
the E 


portir 


him Maſter of the City. Whereupon the Goven 
ment, was ſettled upon the ſame Foot it was before th 
Family of the Medicis were baniſhed. 

It was a great Step for the Pope to have reſtore 
the Meqicis to Florence, and obtained that Sforza ſhoul 
be put in Poſſeſſion of Milan. But this was not e 


nough to ſatisfy him. The Duke of Ferrara was ſtii * Ab 
Maſter of his Dutchy, and the Council of Piſa was ſtil eldeſt 
fitting at Lyons. The Allies therefore muſt be brought on of 
to turn their Arms againſt Ferrara, and procure MM ment 
Peace between the Emperour and the Yenetians, th I h. 
the Emperour might no longer ſcruple to abando 1512, 
his Council. To that Purpoſe the Pope got a ſecon which 
Meeting to be held at Rome, where he could do ni ſo on 
good with reſpect to the firſt Point, becauſe the King cernec 
of Arragon protected the Duke of Ferrara. Beſide ers. 
the Venelians could not agree to find Men and Money him | 
to make the Pope Maſter of that Dutchy. As tot j Pope* 
ſecond Point, concerning the Peace between the En ved tl 
perour and Venice, he found ſtill greater Difficultie made 
though he eagerly wiſhed to bring about that Projet tion, 
for tear one or other of the two ſhould recall th Churc 
French into Italy. But the intolerable Terms the En forme 
perour offered the Yenetians, hindered him from ſu minioi 
ceeding. In ſhort, the Pope ſeeing his Labour . Cbriſt. 
in vain, and deſiring at any rate to diſſolve the Cou to dif 
cil of Piſa, and prevent the Freuch from coming badi nd 
into Haly, concluded with the Emperour a Leagu fenſe, 
Offenſive and Defenſive againſt Venice. By this Tre land. 
ty, the Emperour engaged to become a princip to hel 
Party in the League of Rome, and agreed that” HH a 


Pope 
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Pope ſhould keep Parma, Plaiſence, and Reggio, ſav- 
ing however the Rights of the Empire. He pro- 
miſed to renounce the Council of Piſa, and forſake the 
Duke of Ferrara and the Bentivoglio*'s. The Pope ob- 
liged himſelf on his Part, to aid the Emperour with 
all his Power, to thunder his Cenſures againſt the Ve— 
netians, to declare them excluded out of the League 
of Rome, and to let alone the Colonna's whom he was 
proſecuting for having helped the Duke of Ferrara to 


tore Lateran, the Aſſembly of Piſa, and revoked whatever tit of Fifa 
houll the Emperour had done towards: the calling and ſap- 

10t of porting it. 

as ſtill About the End of December, Maximilian Sforz7, «forma is 


as ſtill 


-ough 
ment of the Allies at Mantua. 


ſo on account of the Behaviour of the Princes con- 
W cerned, whereby one may ſee their different Charact- 
ers. Lewis XII was over-ſcrupulous, which made 
Moneſſi him loſe the Opportunity of putting it out of the 
Pope's Power to hurt him, and which in the End pro- 

xe En ved the Cauſe of the Loſs of the Milaneſe. Julius II 
cultie: q made Religion ſubſervient to his immoderate Ambi- 
je tion, by uſing the Glory of God and the Good of the 
Cburch as a Cloak to gratify his Paſſions. Having 

2 formed a League to reſtore the YVenetians to their Do- 
m ſuch minions, to the Glory of God and Exaltation of the 
our wi Cbriſtian Faith, he made another on the fame Pretenſe, 
to diſpoſſeſs them of all they had recovered. Ferdi- 
nand drew Henry VIII into a War for the Pope's De- 
tenſe, and to procure Guienne for the Crown of Eng- 
land. But he ordered it ſo as to make the War ſerve 
to help himſelf ro Navarre. The Emperour Maximi- 
Han acted with no greater Sincerity. His Behaviour 
was 


rincips 
hat” tif 


Pop 


make his Eſcape. The Treaty being ſigned and ra- 5 x. 
tified, the Biſhop of Gurck as the Emn-rour's Lieu- perovs re- 
tenant, renounced in the next Seffion of tne Council of Pownce: 


eldeſt Son of Lodovico the Moor, was put in Poſſeſſi- 7: b 
on of the Dutchy of Milan, purſuant to the Agree- {eſſion of 


I have now run over the Occurrences of the Year Remarks 
11512, a Year very remarkable for the ſeveral Turns en rhe 
which the Affairs of Italy underwent, and ftill more 47 157?- 
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was the more extraordinary, as it was to Lewis XII 
alone that he was indebted for all he had conquered 
in Italy, after the League of Cambray. Nay, the ve. 
ry keeping his Conqueſt was wholly owing to the con. 
tinual Supplies that Prince furniſhed him with. And} 
et he no ſooner ſaw him upon the Decline, but he. 


moſt ungrateful manner in the World. Tis ſaid that 
he had a Book wherein he wrote down in red Letter, 


the Injuries he received from the King of Franc 
But I cannot tell in what colour Lewis XII ſhouli® 
have writ in his Book the Wrong Maximilian did him 
upon that Occaſion. As for Henry VIII he was cer. 
tainly the Dupe both of the King of Arragon and d 
the Pope. But what is more ſtrange, after Ferdinaiil 
and Julius Il, by their Artifices had ingaged tha 
Prince in a League againſt France, as ſoon as Mat 
ters had taken ſuch a Turn that they ſtood no longe 
in need of his Aſſiſtance, they thought no more ing 
him than if there had been no ſuch Perſon in the 
World. In all the Negotiations between the Allies 
whether at Mantua or Rome, ſince the Retreat of thi 
French, Cardinal Banbridge was never called to them 
neither was there any mention of the King of EN 
land. The Pope and King of Arragon, ſatisfied wid 


having chaſed away the French, left Henry in thi 


Lurch, without troubling themſelves about his Con 
cerns. It even appears that he had no notice of theft 
Negotiations. We ſee in the Collection of the Publit 
Als, that on the 10th of November, he ſtill gar 
full Powers to his Ambaſſadors at ſeveral Courts, t* 
treat about a League in Favour of the Pope, at till 


very Time when the Pope threw up all Care of th 
Intereſts of England. About this Time Henry ſign 


League concluded at Rome a Year before, thougill 


fince that, Julius II was in poſſeſſion of Ravenna, all 
la Romagna, Parma, Plaiſence, Reggio, and thoug\l 
his Deſires had been accompliſhed by the Loſs Lui 


had ſuſtained, of Genoa and Milan, and by the En 
| perouh 
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-rour's renouncing the Aſſembly of Piſa. Thus it 
evident that he was the Dupe of all theſe Intrigueg. 
Je lent, without knowing any Thing of the Matter, 


VII. 


XII 
ered 


e Ve- 

LY is Troops to Ferdinand to conquer Navarre. On the 
And ther Hand, the Terror of his Arms was wonderfully 
it he. bſervient to the Pope's Deſigns, inaſmuch as it hin- 
n theYcred Lewis XII from keeping in 1:taly Troops which 
that Je believed he had need of to defend his own King- 
ter; Jom againſt the . This was the real Aim of 
anc; Fulius and Ferdinand, and Henry was blind enough to 


gage without any Neceſſity, in a War with France 


hould 
: br their Intereſt, imagining he was acting for his 


1 him 
cer- 
nd d 
inan 
tha 
Mat. 
onge 12 5 
ore d Poing to join all their Forces to invade France, and 
in the at if he would act likewiſe, he might eaſily recover 

rienne and Normandy. Henry being perſwaded of 


\ Hies ne and N 
of +l heir Sincerity, diſpatched out of Hand Ambaſſadors 


them o Bruſſels, to conclude a League againſt France with 
f Ex e Pope, the Emperour, the King of Arragon, Charles 
1 wid f Auſtria Sovereign of the Lou-Countries, and Mar- 


in the ret Dutcheſs Dowager of Savoy his Aunt, who go- 
Con Ferned his Dominions during his Minority. Henry 
f thet eckoned that the Execution of the Treaty he ſhould 
publid hake with them would immediately follow the Con- 
Fluſion. But we ſhall ſee hereafter, that if they con- 
Fluded the League, it was only to draw Money from 
im, and to leave him to carry on the War by him- 
elf. He was young and unexperienced, but withal 
ad ſo good an Opinion of himſelf, that he thought 
imſelf Wiſer than his Council. Beſides, he had plen- 
of ready-Money in his Coffers. What could Per- 
a ons ſo ſubtle as Julius, Maximilian, and Ferdinand, 
ere better than to have to do with ſuch a Prince as 
ry ? We have already ſeen this very Year 1512, 
ow well they knew how to make a good = of ſo 

| | vour- 


b 


75 


1512, 


wn. 

Who would not have thought that Henry's Experi- Henry 
nce ſhould have made him wiſer and more circum- aft 
beck? And yer he ſuffered himſelf to be farther im- 4 life, 
doſed upon by theſe very Princes, who let him know ;mpoſed 


hat having nothing more to fear in /taly, they were hen. 


ers 
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1512. favourable a Diſpoſition, and we ſhall ſee in the fol 
lowing Years how little the better he was himſelf fa 
what he might have learnt by Experience during tha 

The Parli- Courſe of this. But however, being reſolved to carry 
ament the War into France, he aſſembled the Parliament «ll 


Book 

ith F 
lenry 
ing 
1] the 
eing c 


— = the 4th of November, in order to demand an Aid ofi'"**©) 
ney. Money. Shortly after, the Commons, without exif 2 


Herbert. mining too cloſely the Reaſons which induced him toi 
take up Arms, granted him a Subſidy * and a Paß 
Tax *1 = all his Subjects, to defray the Charga 
of the War. | | 9 
Bull in /a- During the Seſſion of the Parliament, Henry ri 
vour of the ceived a Bull from the Pope, who to encourage hin 
King. to puſh the War vigorouſly againſt France, granted 


TNA plenary Indulgence to all his Subjects that ſhould ail 


him with their Perſon or Purſes. This was all th: Br 
Aſſiſtance he had from the Pope towards a War, ti SI 
ſole Motive whereof, as they pretended, was the D 7 K 
fence of the Church. ad a 


Nothing more remains to finiſh the Account of tht : —— 
Occurrences of this Year, but to ſay a Word of ti 1401 | 
Meaſures Henry took with regard to Scotland. i 7 

Henry Whilſt Henry came to a Relolution to carry the Wall hs 


, Into Hance, he uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to keep wi ET 
prevent a A good Underſtanding with the King of Scotland. Bull een ; 
Rupture it Was next to impoſſible that England ſhould be in Wa 4 
with Scot- | | wits * 
land. 3 dlour 
Herbert. | = \ 
* Two Fifteens and four Demies. A Fifteenth or Quinzime, i te of 
Tax of Money laid upon a City, Burrough, or other Ton 
through the Realm, and ſo called becauſe it amounted to a ffteni 
Part of that which the City or Town hath been valued at of ol 
and therefore every Town knew what a Fifteenth for themſeiv0 
did amount to, which was in proportion to the Land or Circi'n 
belonging to it. Thus Cambden ſays of Bath, Geldabat pro vigil. 
hidis. Whereas a Subſidy was raiſed upon every particular Mal 
Goods or Lands, and therefore was uncertain, becauſe the E 
of every particular Man is uncertain. Cowel's Dict. % 
Every Duke was to pay 10 Marks, an Earl 5 Pounds, 2 Lott 1 
4 Pounds, a Knight four Marks, every Man valued at 800. 
Goods, four Marks; and ſo after that rate down to him who bi 2% 
40 Shillings in Wages, who paid 12 Pence; after which every wn 
above 15 Years of Age, paid 4 Pence, Herbert, p. 12. 4 
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> fo. "mb France, and Scotland not interpoſe. However, 1512. 
ff iry imagined that by the Aſſurances he gave the 

g ſy Wing of Scotland, that he intended to obſerve punctu- 


en WW the Treaty of Peace, he ſhould prevent him from 
nt eing concerned in the Quarrel. James let him think 
id oof hatever he pleaſed, and in the mean time he was pre- 
„ {Waring to aſſiſt France by a powerful Diverſion, in 


** 3 aſe that Kingdom was attacked. Upon the firſt Re- 
Pa Port that the King of England was going to quarrel 


argal vith Lewis XII, James took care to be provided with 


Pretences to break with him. The Affair of Breton 
Horniſhed him with one, and he endeavoured to find 


y | * 
0 hin Jome others. But the true Reaſon which put him up- 


red n it was, that for ſome Ages paſt, the Kings of Eng- 
Id a 1d were grown ſo powerful, and had ſhown ſo great 
I 1." Inclination to unite all Great Britain under their 


- if Dominion, that Scotland could ſcarce hope to with- 

' 1.884424 them but by the Aſſiſtance of France, which 

© bad all along protected her. It was therefore more 

of uU cceſſary than Juſt for Scotland to continue firm to the 

f th eereſts of France, and not ſuffer that Crown to be 

iabled from aſſiſting her Allies. Wherefore, to The Kin 

W. I eep cloſe to this Maxim, James IV, who had de- of Sor 
mined to go to Jeruſalem, laid aſide his Deſign the land pre- 


, U wy K 
15 5 loment he heard there was like to be a Rupture be- Ben 
1 een France and England. He equipped a Fleet out 

Nr 1 f hand, which he intended to ſend to France, under 


our of making a Preſent of it to Queen Ann, 
2 ife of Lewis XII. But this F leet, in which was the 


2 est Ship that had ever been ſeen upon the Sea, 

ffn as loſt or diſabled by a Storm and the ill Manage- 

of Went of the Admiral. 

=—_ At laſt, Henry having proclaimed War with L>wis James 

o vigil 2 II, James concluded 4 League againſt him with conciules a 2» 
ir — eee, the 22d of Ma) this Year. Shortly after he 4% 

e Eu 


Yet ready an Army, but without making known for N 


That It was deſigned. His Intent was to make an 
road into England as ſoon as Henry had ſent his Forces 
to France, Henry having notice of this Armament, 


{ent 
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1512. favourable a Diſpoſition, and we ſhall ſee in the fol. 


lowing Years how little the better he was himſelf for 


what he might have learnt by Experience during the 
The Parli- Courſe of this. But however, being reſolved to carr 


—_ the War into France, he aſſembled the Parliament on 
gives the 


King Mo- } 
* Money. Shortly after, the Commons, without exz- 


Herbert. mining too cloſely the Reaſons which induced him to 
take up Arms, granted him a Subſidy * and a Pol. 
Tax *1 up 
of the War. 


Bull in a-. During the Seſſion of the Parliament, Henry re 


vour of the ceived a Bull from the Pope, who to encourage hin 


King ub, do Puſh the War vigorouſly againſt France, granted if 
ill . 43. plenary Indulgence to all his Subjects that ſhould ail 
him with their Perſon or Purſes. This was all the 
Aſſiſtance he had from the Pope towards a War, the 
ſole Motive whereof, as they pretended, was the De. 
| fence of the Church. q 
Nothing more remains to finiſh the Account of the 
Occurrences of this Year, but to ſay a Word of the 
Meaſures Henry took with regard to Scotland. A 
Henry Whilſt Henry came to a Reſolution to carry the War 
fri?” into France, he uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to keep uw 
ns a Aa good Underſtanding with the King of Scotland. Bu 
Rupture it was next to impoſſible that England ſhould be in Wat 
with Scot- with 
land. | 
Herbert. 


* Two Fiſteens and four Demies. A Fifteenth or Quinzime, ib 


Tax of Money laid upon a City, Burrough, or other Ton! 


through the Realm, and ſo called becauſe it amounted to a fifteenis 
Part of that which the City or Town hath been valued at of od, 
and therefore every Town knew what a Fifteenth for themſelvih 
did amount to, which was in proportion to the Land or Circut 


belonging to it. Thus Cambden ſays of Bath, Geldabat pro vigiti 


hidis. Whereas a Subſidy was raiſed upon every particular Man 


Goods or Lands, and therefore was uncertain, becauſe the Eſtate 
of every particular Man is uncertain. Cowel's Di. 

*: Every Duke was to pay 10 Marks, an Earl 5 Pounds, a Lott 
4 Pounds, a Knight four Marks, every Man valued at 800. l 
Goods, four Marks; and ſo after that rate down to him who ba 


40 Shillings in Wages, who paid 12 Pence; after which every o 


above 15 Years of Age, paid 4 Pence, Herbert, p. 12. 


12 
the 4th of November, in order to demand an Aid off 


on all his Subjects, to defray the Chargai 
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VII 

f ith France, and Scotland not interpoſe. However, 15132. 
c 00 lenry imagined that by the Aſſurances he gave the 

4 \ Wing of Scotland, that he intended to obſerve punctu- 

* i ly the Treaty of Peace, he ſhould prevent him from 


Peing concerned in the Quarrel. James let him think 
Whatever he pleaſed, and in the mean time he was pre- 
Waring to aſſiſt France by a powerful Diverſion, in 


Xie that Kingdom was attacked. Upon the firſt Re- 


= Port that the King of England was going to quarrel 
5 | Svich Lewis XII, James took care to be provided with 
* 4 retences to break with him. The Affair of Breton 


i urniſhed him with one, and he endeavoured to find 
) Bl Wome others. But the true Reaſon which put him up- 
| 4 dn it was, that for ſome Ages paſt, the Kings of Eng- 
11 al and were grown ſo powerful, and had ſhown ſo great 
1 ol En Inclination to unite all Great Britain under their 
Pominion, that Scotland could ſcarce hope to with- 
r, hy 4 and them but by the Aſſiſtance of Fance, which 
* Had all along protected her. It was therefore more 
of the y eceſſary than juſt for Scotland to continue firm to the 
c 1 ntereſts of France, and not ſuffer that Crown to be 
G K Piſabled from aſſiſting her Allies. Wherefore, to +, King 
War Peep cloſe to this Maxim, James IV, who had de- of Scor- 
S ""Wcrmined to go to Jeruſalem, laid aſide his Deſign the land pre- 
755 loment he heard there was like to be a Rupture be- F790 
"Wil een France and England. He equipped a Fleet out — 
in 0 f hand, which he intended to ſend to France, under 
"Flour of making a Preſent of it to Queen Ann, 
=F\ ite of Lewis XII. But this Fleet, in which was the 


me, ib argeſt Ship that had ever been ſeen upon the Sea, 


x Tom * a 

\ ffreenti vas loſt or difabled by a Storm and the ill Manage- 

of oy Rent of the Admiral. 

2 8 5 laſt, Henry having proclaimed War with Levois james 
PT wa James concluded a League againſt him with ce te: 8 
lar — Lance, the 22d of May this Year. Shortly after he £4424 


et ready an Army, but without making known for rs 
s, a Loli hat it was deſigned. His Intent was to make an 
 8ool. road into England as ſoon as Henry had ſent his Forces 


who buto France. Henry having notice of this Armament, 


0: 
every Rl ſent 


. 
1 


Book 
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1512. ſent two Ambaſſadors to Scotland, under colour « varre, 

ſettling ſome ſlight Differences, but in reality to ſound enjoy 

the King's Intentions. The Ambaſſadors having a Lewis 

quainted King James that their Maſter was ſomewhall to let | 

jealous of the Armament, as if it was made in favoul make 

of France, James replied, That being equally an A and p 

ly to both Crowns, his Deſign was to keep an ex King 

Neutrality. The Ambaſſadors prayed him to gig might 

that Anſwer in Writing; but he refuſed, on preteno Peace, 

it would give Umbrage to the King of Fran dinand 

Shortly after, Henry learnt by his Spies that a Leagul Allies. 

was concluded between France and Scotland, and li Peace 

even got a Cone of the Treaty“. So, plainly pe The 

ceiving that a War with Scotland was unavoidable, from 

ſent the Earl of Surry into the northern Parts wi that w. 

Power to levy an Army, and act againſt Scotland ii Matte 

caſe of Neceſſity. | and th 

1513. The Occurrences of the Year 1512 made greif But h 

Views and Alterations in the Interefts of the Princes who hal WW chat hi 

Intereſts of Share in them, and conſequently in their Views u Peace. 
the Prin- 3 

as. Meaſures. to eml 

of Julius Julius II, pleaſed with having chaced the French o new L 

II. of Italy, and with having ſo largely increaſed he hac 

Power, by the Acquiſitions of ſo many Places, uu Troox 

intent however upon ſubduing Ferrara. That do ſo ore; 

he hoped with the help of the Yenetians and Flor gagem 

tines to be ſtrong enough to drive the Emperour o The 

of Venice, though he had lately joined in a Leag'ito a 

with him. As for the reſt, he had no manner WY Their 

Thought to make Conqueſts upon France; his 109 tisfied 

Aim was to find Lewis XII Work enough at home, u of the 

to diſſolve entirely the Remains of the Council of Pi the far 

which however was ſcarce worth minding, ſince Ul bray. 

falling off of the Emperour. I brivinę 

5 | uon of 

| him te 

might 

*DoQor Nicholas Weſt Dean of Hindſor is only mentioned dy" any B 

Lord Herbert and others. Jof the 


4 bay See the Articles in my Lord Herbert, p. 12, of the CO" 


— - 


We 
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The King of Arragon's ſole View was to keep Na- 
varre, which he had lately conquered. To enable bi 
enjoy his Conqueſt in Peace, the only way was to kee 
Lewis XII employed elſewhere, or to prevail with him 
co let him alone. To that Purpoſe it was neceſſary to 
make uſe of the Terror of the Arms of the Allies, 
and particularly of the King of England, that the 
ex King of France 1 attacked from ſeveral Quarters, 
gig might be brought of his own accord to ſue to him for 
rene Peace, and leave him in Poſſeſſion of Navarre, Fer- 
rand dinand would not have much {crupled to abandon the 
Allies, provided he could obtain at that rate ſuch a 
Peace as he wanted. 

= The Emperour ſought only to draw Money both 
from his Friends and Enemies. He was very {enfible 
that with his own Forces alone, it would be a difficult 
Matter for him to make Conqueſts upon the Yenetians; 
and that the Pope, though his _ did not deſire it. 
But he kept mightily upon the Reſerve with them, 
chat he might procure the larger Sums by making a 
uu Peace. On the other Hand, he made it his Buſineſs 
to embroil Matters as much as poſſible, and to make 
new Leagues, becauſe in all the Treaties of that kind 
IJ he had Money ſtill given him to maintain imaginary 
Troops, which he never ſet on foot, at leaſt not in 
ſo great Numbers as he was bound to do by his En- 
A gagements. 

The Yenetians were extremely deſirous to put an end 
to a deſtructive War, which quite exhauſted them. 
Their ſole Aim was to bring the Emperour to be ſa- 


BY tisfied with a round Sum of Money for the Reſtitution 


of their Towns, and thereby to put their Stete upon 
the ſame Foot that it was before the League of Cam- 
Eg ray. But as the Emperour could not think of de- 
priving himſelf of an ale into Italy by the Reſtitu- 


non of theſe Places, it was their Buſineſs to compel 

him to it in ſome Meaſure, by new Leagues which 
might make him apprehenſive of loſing them without 
any Benefit to himſelf. But as this was the ſole View 
Wot the Senate, they were always ready to break meer 
a 
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all their Engagements, as ſoon as the Emperour would | 
hearken to Reaſ6n, pb” 
The Swiſſers thought only how to ſupport Sforza at 
Milan, that they might have always in that Dutchy a 
Prince who ſhould not be able to do without their Help. 
And therefore it was their Intereſt to keep the King 
of France at a Diſtance, and to oppoſe all his Attempts Z 
to recover Milan. +. 
Lewis XII vexed to the Heart at the good Succeſs 3 
of his Enemies in 1taly, wanted of all things to reco- 
ver Genoa and Milan. To compaſs his Ends, he muſt 
needs have the Aid of the Yenetians, the Emperour, 
or the Swiſſers. It was moreover neceſſary ſo to haſten 
the Concluſion of Matters with one or other of the 
two laſt, as that the Expedition againſt the Milan 
might be made in the Beginning of the Spring, for 
fear it ſhould be prevented by the War the King of | 
England was preparing againſt him in Picardy. k 
Of all Lewis's Enemies Henry was the only one who 
thought of making Conqueſt upon France, prepoſte- 
rouſly imagining that his Allies would make Diver- 
ſions in ſeveral Places, on purpoſe to pave the Way 
for him to his Deſigns. But he did not yet know 
them well enough. The Venelians had been excluded 
out of the League which he had lately entered into. 
The Pope and King of Arragon had no mind to at- 
tack France, but only to create Lewis Troubles which 
might hinder him from turning his Thoughts to Tray. 
It was purely upon this account that they feigned to be 
willing to ſecond the King of Eng/and. As for Maxi. 
milian, Henry and his Council muſt needs have ſhut i 
their Eyes voluntarily, to be able to flatter themſelves 
with the Proſpect of any Aſſiſtance from him. ; 
James IV King of Scotland, ſeeing France juſt upon 
the Point of being attacked by the King of England, 
was getting ready to aſſiſt her, deeming his own and MW 
that Kingdom's Intereſts to be inſeparable. He plainly MW 
erceived that Henry courted him only to hinder him 
2a having any thing to do in the Quarrel, and he 


was willing to let him entertain hopes of ſucceeding in 
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his Deſign. But he was determined however to break 1513. 
the Peace, ſooner than leave a Kingdom in danger, 

from which alone he could expect a ſpeedy and pow- 

erful Protection in caſe of need. It is true he had 

ade a Peace with Henry VII, and renewed it with | 
enry VIII: But it was when theſe Princes had no 
Quarrel with France, his antient and conſtant Ally, 

In his Opinion, Henry by attacking France on ſet Pur- 


It, 
uld 


4 Al 
y 28 
elp. 
ing 
"pts 

Fpoſe and frivolous Pretences, violated indirectly the 
ceſs Peace he had made with Scotland. At leaſt, James 
2c0- Ppretended that by ſigning a Peace with England, he 
nuſt as not bound to forſake France every time the 
our, King of Eng/and ſhould take it in his Head to fall up- 
{ten I dn her. 
the 


Such were the Diſpoſitions of all theſe Potentates 
aneſt in the Beginning of the Year 1313. We muſt ſee 
for Pow by what means each tried to attain his Ends. 
This new Scene will ſet before us no leſs Variety, art- 
ul Fetches, Tricks and Artifices than the former, 
Ince the Actors and Perſonages will be the ſame all 
Nong. | 
3 Whilſt Henry was preparing in good earneſt for the The Empe- 


” 


1ver- | 

Way ar he was to carry into France, his pretended Allies 7%" ers 
now pere minding their own Affairs, without concerning , Lewis 
Uuded Memſelves about his Intereſts. Since he had entered X11, in ors 


| I to the League of Rome, one would think the Allies der to de- 
- ould have done nothing without his Knowledge. w—_— 
Ind yet Julius IT had joined in a League with Maxi- iy 


Italy, ian, and excluded the Venetians, without letting him 

to be now any thing of the Matter. 

Maxi. In the Beginning of the Year 1513, the Emperour 
ſhut Mept no longer any Meaſures with his new Allies, 


4 ce he ſent and propoſed a freſh League to Lewis XII 
on new Terms. He offered to aſſiſt him in recove- 


upon g the Milaneſe, provided Lewis in return would aid 
gland, m againſt the Yenetians, Moreover, he demanded 
n and , Lewis's ſecond Daughter, for Charles of Auſtria, 
lainly Ws Grandſon, and that for her Dower Lewis ſhould 


er him en him all his Right to Milan and the Kingdom of 

nd he Cle. But that the Performance of the Treaty 

ling in Vor. VII. F might 
15 | 


1513. 


Lewis 
dries in 
Lain 10 
win the 


Swiſſers. 
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might not entirely depend upon the Faith of the King 


of France, he required that the Princefs ſhould be imme- th 
diately put into his Hands, and that Cremona and all qui 
Gr-rradadda ſhould be given up to him as foon as the 15 
Dutchy of Milan ſhould be recovered. Certainly, one g;,, 
can't but admire at the Emperour's Aſſurances in to j 
making theſe Propoſals. He had not been able hi- 2 
therto to carry on the War againſt Venice without the A117 
Aſſiſtance of Lewis XII; nay, he thought he had ſtil! v 
need of his Help, and yet he made him an Offer of ſent 
his Aid to recover the Milaneſe. But upon what Terms? Ter. 
Why, after Lewis ſhould have been at a vaſt Expence they 


to recover that Dutchy, he ſhould give 1t up to the he w 
Emperour's Grandſon with his Right to Naples. This readi 
is called uſing People like downright Cullies. But ſelves 
after the Trick Maximilian had lately played Leu 
XII, it is not very probable that he believed his Of, preſer 
ters would be accepted. In all likelihood he made T) 
them purely to hinder Lewis from joining with 1 
Venetians. At the ſame time he had a mind to raik 
their Jealouſy, and put them under Apprehenſions d 
his uniting with France, to the End their Fears mig. 
induce them to make the better Bargain with hin. 
Lewis XII hearkened to theſe Propofals, as it E w 
had ſome Deſign to accept them, becauſe he thereby 
hoped to create Sufpicions in the Swiſſers and Vene PI 
an, and bring them the ſooner to ſide with him. pn che 
for the Yenetians, they deſired nothing better than tv hich | 
Join in a ſtrict League with France, and if any thi 


7 


retarded the Negotiation, it was only the Proſpect ol 
becoming Friends oi the Emperour, in which ca: 
they would have gladly renounced all forts of Leagus 
As for the Swiſſers, it was not poſſible for Lewis XI 
to win them over to his Side, though he offered then gel: 
more than they had at firſt demanded of him. Beſid Hast 
the Averſion they had conceived againſt him, th 
Affairs were much bettered, ſince the Reſtoration © : 
Sforza at Milan, Whilſt that Prince was in Ex» 
it was a pretty doubtful. Caſe whether in good Poli 
they ought to engage in a War with France Reg 

a 


* 
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ſake. But fince he was in Poſſeſſion of the Putchy 1513» 


1e- BF through their Means, their Honour and Intereſt re- 
all quired that they ſhould exert their utmoſt to ſupport 
the BY him. But however, Lewis's Negotiation with the 
INE Swiſſers coming to nothing, he was under a Neceſſity 
n to join in a League either with the Emperour or with 
hi- Venice, otherwiſe he could hardly expect to recover 
the Milan. 
ſtill Whilſt theſe things were in Agitation, the Venetians Propoſals 
r of ſent and propoſed a League to him upon the ſame 3 5 Vie 
| ns to 


ms? Terms with that of the Year 1498; namely, that Lewis XxII 
ence BY they would aid him to recover the Milaneſe, provided 
| the 5 he would give up Cremona and Gierradadda. Lewis 
Thi readily liſtened to their Offers; but the Venetians them- 


But ſelves were not in haſte to bring Matters to an Iſſue, 
Leu by reaſon of the Circumſtances they ſaw themſelves in 
s Of- My preſently after. | 
made The King of Arragon having had good Intelligence Guicciard. 
1 = Jof what paſſed between Lewis XII and the Venetians, 
ralle 


gave the Emperour notice of it, and adviſed him to 
ons of "Rotter Verona to the Venetians for a Sum of Money. 
might? This was the Subject of a pretty long though fruit- 


im. *Wels Negotiation. | | 

s if k Whilſt the Affairs of Italy were in this State of Dearh 7 
nerebyY ncertainty, Julius II, who was preparing to lay Julius II. 
Venen piege to Ferrara in the Beginning of the Spring, died 

1. An the 21ſt of February, having firſt kindled a Flame 

han u Frhich his Death was not able to extinguiſh*. As parma 
thin oon as the News reached the Viceroy of Naples, who and Plai- 


ſpect e as ſtill with his Army in Lombardy, he approached fence ſub- 


mit to the 


Wis bllowed the Example of Plaiſence, and was likewiſe 
d then elivered up to the ſame Prince. No body was in 
n. thel Waſte to ſend Aſſiſtance to the future Pope, to keep 
5 g N 
and. He took the Name of Julius from his Inclination to War. 


"gc commanded his Army in Perſon againſt the French; and, tis 
1 Pol d. as he marched over a Bridge on the Tiber, be threw St. Peter's 
into the River, and called tor St. Paul's Sword. 


Vor. vn. =—_ theſe 
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| . Bo 
1513. theſe Places for him. On the contrary, the Princes 
of Italy could not ſee without Uneaſineſs, that the — 


Popes had got footing in Lombardy, under a Pretenſe 7 
which might upon Occaſion be made uſe of againſt Go 


the major Part of them. . 
Leo X. On the 11th of March Cardinal John de Medici, % 
- OY who eleven Months before had been taken Priſoner at DE 


X111.1349. the Battle of Ravenna, was elected Pope, and took the I Dal 
Name of Leo X. He was but thirty ſeven Years old: -* 
He had however a great deal of Experience, having 6 
been employed in divers important Affairs in the late che 


Pontificate. He was neither ſo fiery nor ſo haughty | _ 
Julius II his Predeceſſor, but he was much more art? dees 
ful and cunning. I ſhall have occaſion to add to h ha 


Portraiture ſome Strokes which will more fully ſhow? 
his Genius and Character. | 4 
Truce for Before the Death of Julius II, Ferdinand was bu 7 © 
zue Tear in contriving a Plot which exactly ſquared with the "th 


par Reputation he had got in the World. Since the M 4 wich 

Ferdinand ginning of the Year he had ſent two Monks to Fran? th K 

Guicciard, to make ſome Overtures to Lewis XII, by means of Truc 
N { 


ueen Ann, to whom they had Acceſs. But as Leu 

plainly perceived it was not poſſible to make a Peas 

or even a Truce with Ferdinand, without leaving hin 

in Poſſeſſion of Navarre, he had appeared at firſt w 

ry backward. But at length, having conſidered thus 

he could hardly expect to recover the Dutchy of Mt 

lan, whilſt the King of Arragon ſhould be his Enemy 

becauſe it was he that ſer the King of England his S 

in-law to work, he determined, though not withog 
Reluctance, to conclude with him a Truce for a Yea 

on Condition that the King of England ſhould be h 

cluded in it, and that Italy ſhould be excepted out of 

He reckoned, that during this Truce, he ſhould hay 

leiſure enough to re-conquer the Dutchy of Mig: 

which done, he ſhould be able to defend his own Kin 

Ferdinand dom againſt the Engliſh. Nothing was farther frog 
includes Henry's Thoughts than ſuch a Truce, which wou 


Elen have broke all his Meaſures, and yet Ferdinand dou 


without g g . Y 
bis Know. ed not to act in his Name, as if he were ſure he wol 


ledge, gi 


* 


III. 


Ces 


the 
enſe 
inſt X 


licis, 
er at 
+ the 4 
old: 
ving 
| late| a 
* "] * Guelderland's Conſent, and Ferdinand ingaged for the 
rel King of England. But as Ferdinand knew very well 
2855 5 ply, he cauſed it to be inſerted in the Treaty, That 
bull 
th the 
e "i 


Fran 


with regard to the Em 


Wy the King of Scotland, and the Duke of Guelderland, the 


Len 
Peace 
12 him 4 
rſt ve 
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give his Conſent. This Affair commenced in January, 
and on the 8th of February, Lewis empowered Odet 
de Foix Lord of Lautrec, to treat with Ferdinand's 
Commiſſioners. In ſhort, the Treaty was concluded 
at Or thez in Bearn the 1ſt of April. The Treaty ran, 8. Pu». 
that there ſhould be a Truce for a Year, out of 1taly, XIII. 3:0. 
berween the King of France, the King of Scotland, the 
Duke of Guelderland on the one Part, and the Empe- 
rour, the King of Arragon, the Queen of Caſtile, and 
the King of England on the other. Lewis XII under- 


took to get the King of Scotland's and the Duke of 


that he Ihould not eaſily prevail with Henry to com- 


it ſhould be ratified within a Month by himſelf and 
Lewis XII, but that the other Parties ſhould have two 
Months to do the ſame, with expreſs Declaration that 
perour, the King of England, 


Truce ſhould take Place but from the Day of the Ex- 
change of their Ratifications. Never 3 was 
there ſeen a bolder Stroke than this of Ferdinand's. in 
He was thoroughly ſatisfied that Henry would never 


4 un rec to the Truce, and yet he took upon him to get 


of N 
,nem\| 5 
is Sor 


his Conſent, as if he had a full Power to that End. 
The laſt Article, relating to the Ratification, plainly 
ſhows his Thoughts of the Matter. But the Thing 1s 


ſtill more viſible in that he not only took no Step to 


Yed perſwade Henry to do what he ſeemed to deſire, but 
| be moreover did all that lay in his Power to conceal the 
1 fi Truce from him. 

uy care to publiſh his Complaints, that he had been very c972/ams 

- ilruſed by the Allies of the League; that the Pope Allies. 

and Jenetians had acquired a great many Places, but Guicciard. _ 
bor his Part he had got nothing at all, and that not- 
vichſtanding the Allies refuſe 


e wol blies they were bound to, though the King of France 


* 1 
. 
4 
rh, 
* 
Tf 
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As ſoon as the Trerty was ſigned, Ferdinand took Ferdinand 
of the 


to continue the Sup- 


ſtill poſſeſſed ſeveral Towns in Ttaly, and though the 
=: | paniſh 


* 
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Spaniſh Army was ſtill in the Service of the League. fartl 
But this was only to prepare People to ſee with leis in th 
Surprize and Indignation, the private Truce he had 7 Prot 
juſt made with France, without imparting it to the he \ 
Allies. | form 

The Eyes of all the World were fixed upon the ner Sn 
Pope, to ſee what Courſe he would take. But he did 145 
not leave the Politicians long in ſuſpence. Though BY ©," 
when he was but a Cardinal, he did not altogether ap- _ 
prove of Julius I's Conduct, he purſued his Schemes * 
however as ſoon as he got his Place. He was doubly FY © 7 
concerned to keep the French out of Italy: Firſt, as 55 


Pope, ſince Neighbours ſo powerful could not but be he { 
formidable to him. Secondly, as Head of the Houſe ** B 
of the Medicis, he had Cauſe to fear that if Lewis XII 

ſhould recover the Milaneſe, he would undertake to i? War 


reſtore the Florentines to their Liberty. In a Word, 4 

he wanted to put an End to the Council of Piſa, which ** q 
he could not do, but by embroiling Lewis XII in x FOy 1 
Wars, which ſhould compel him to make his Peace 0 


with the Church. Ferdinand had likewiſe the ſame 7 * 
Views, that he might keep the King of France at a 
Diſtance from Navarre, Rouſſillon, and the Kingdom 
of Naples. As for the Emperour, it was his Intereſt f 
to put it out of the Power of France to aid the Ven. 
tians. But they had none of them any deſire to carry i 
the War into France, but only to order Matters p | 
that it might be done at another's Expence, 2 
I To that Purpoſe they all with one Accord caſt their 
lies try ro Eyes upon Henry VIII, as a Prince extremely proper 
ingage to put their Deſigns in Execution. He had ready-Mo- 
Henry i» ney, warlike Subjects, and could with eaſe tranſport BY - 
fronts” Troops into ſome Part of France remote from tte 
Borders of Spain and Italy. In fine, he burned wit 
an eager Deſire to ſignalize himſelf by illuſtrious Ac: 
tions, and ſcrupled not to ſhow it publickly. Even 
one of them therefore laboured with all his Might ta 
confirm him in the Deſign he had formed, to wage 
War with France, by giving him Hopes that they 
- yould fecqnd him with Vigour, though nothing ” x 
| | farthe 


able and advantagious Peace. 
could not be man 
France had ſome Intelligence of them, inſomuch that 
he ſoon grew exceeding jealous of the new Pope. 
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farther from their Thoughts. Leo X was no ſooner 


in the Papal Chair, but under colour of notifying his 


Promotion, he ſent him a Letter, affuring him that 
he was fully determined to adhere to the League 
formed by Julius II his Predeceſſor, and moreover to 
conclude a new one with England. Bur at the faine 
Time he preſſed the Emperour to make a Peace with 


Venice, and negotiated with the Yenetians to hinder 
them from joining with France, promiſing to uſe all 


his Intereſt with, the Emperour to get them an honour- 
All theſe Practices 
aged ſo privately but the King of 


Henry did not want much Sollicitation to carry his 


Arms into France, He had already reſolved upon a 
War in his Mind. So finding the Pope, Emperour, lin be- 
and King of Arragon promited him to proceed vigo- 


rouſly on their Parts, he did not queſtion but it 


2 would be a fair Opportunity to recover good Part of 
what his Predeceſſors had formerly loſt. And there- 
fore he readily agreed to form a new League with 
them, not on account of the Affairs of Italy, which 

in all Appearance he was ſick of, but to attack France Ag. pub. 
from ſeveral Quarters. But that the League might XIII. 


be the more ſecret, it was agreed that it ſhould be ne- 


gotiated at Mechlin, between Margaret of Auſtria Go- 
verneſs of the Lou- Countries, authorized b 
. perour her Father, and the Ambaſſadors of England, 
and that afterwards it ſhould be approved and ratified 
by the Pope, the Emperour and Ferdinand. This was 
another Snare laid for Henry, which he perceived not 
till it was too late to avoid it. Though Ferdinand 
was then upon the Point of concluding the Truce with 

che King of France, he made himſelf however one of 
dhe principal Parties in this League, as repugnant. 


the Em- 


as it was to the Truce. The Subſtance of the new 
League concluded at Mechlin on the 5th of April, a- 
bour the ſame Time the Truce was ſigned at Orthez, 
was as follows, 

8 F 4 That 
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1513 That within thirty Days after the Date of this Trea- 
_ u ty each of the Conſedrates ſhould proclaim War with 
League, the King of France, and within two Months ſhould in- 

| vade him, out of Italy, viz. the Pope in Provence or 

Dauphine : The Emperour in ſome other fit Place : 

The King of Arragon in Bearn, Guienne, or Languedoc: Wittle t 

The King of England in Guienne, Normandy, or Picar- The 

dy, and that their Armies ſhould be ſtrong and well oz de 
provided with all Things. nd re 

That the Emperour (if he had not yet done it) He de 

ſhould revoke all that he had done in Favour of the ¶Jufficie 

Council of Piſa. This plainly ſhows how little Henry or he Le 

his Plenipotentiaries knew of what paſſed at Rome, ſince Herate 

it was now three Months or above that the Emperour Reaſo 

had abandoned that Council. hat 

That the Pope ſhould thunder his Cenſures againſt Inothir 
all the Oppoſers of this League and Abettors of the ter, 
oppolite Party. Ft exc 
That to defray the Charge of the War the King of FKang': 
England ſhould give the Emperour a Hundred Thou. Ito tak 
ſand Crowns of Gold, at three Payments, Thirty five Ibis R. 
Thouſand preſently after the War ſhould be declared, Word 

. as much more when the War ſhould be begun, and It ane 
Thirty Thouſand within three Months after. Comn 

That the Emperour did not intend to enter into this ceived 
League as Guardian to Charles his Grandſon. the fa; 

That the Emperour and King of England ſhould r. Articl 
tify the Treaty within a Month, and the Pope and? and 7 
js of Arragon within two Months, with this ex- the A 
preſs Declaration, that in caſe the Pope and King of ther k 
Arragon ſhould not ratify the Treaty by the Time upon 
appointed, it ſhould however be in Force between th: | the gr 
Emperour and King of England. from 

Laſtly, the Confederates renounced all Exceprion ¶ that 1 


* 
_— 
* 1 


whatever, and particularly that which might be mad: BY One 
to another's ſtipulating for them. 2 Pop 
Never perhaps was ſeen more Inſincerity than ther thus. 
was in this whole Negotiation, ſince of all the Confe- ¶ come 
derates none but Henry alone intended to ay hs 1 
on bu 


Word, Leo X ratified not the Treaty, Ferdinau i 


refuſed Þ 


ö % 
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VII, 
rea- Nefuſed to ſtand to what his Ambaſſadors had done, 
with we ſhall ſee-preſently. As for the Emperour, he 
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I in. Not the Money from the King without troubling him- 

ce or lf about performing his 1 Thus Henry 

ice : Nas the conſtant Cully of theſe Princes, who were a 

oc: Mittle too ſubtle for him. 

icar- The Treaty being brought to London, Lewis de Car- Ferdi 


b 02 de Villa ragud, Ferdinand's Ambaſſador, approved 2 
nd ratified it by Letters Patents dated April 18th. gor at 
e it) le declared in theſe Leiters, that although he had London 


he League with the Plenipotentiaries of the conſe- 


Jufficient Power from the King his Maſter to conclude pr ” 


he League 


Herate Princes, yet he could not for certain weighty of Mechiin, 


-rour Meaſons be preſent at the ſigning at Mechlin. But Act, Pub. 


aint nothing but what was agreeable to the King his Ma- 
"Mer, who deſired nothing more earneſtly than to ſee 
It executed, he approved and ratified in the ſaid 
King's Name, all the Articles of the Treaty. And 
to take away all occaſion of diſputing the Validity of 
his Ratification, he inſerted the Treaty Word for 
Word, in his Letters of Ratification, and concluded 
Fit anew with the Ear] of Surry the King of England's 
Commiſſioner, by Virtue of a full Power he had re- 
js ceived for that Purpoſe. After that, on the 25th of 
the ſame Month, he ſwore to the Obſervance of the 
1d ra Articles upon che Souls of Ferdinand King of Arragon, 
e and fand Joan Queen of Caſtile. It is uncertain whether 
is ex. the Ambaſſador was himſelf impoſed upon, or whe- 
ing of ther knowing the Matter, he freely helped to impoſe 
Time upon Henry, All that can be ſaid in this Caſe is, that 
en th: the great Precautions he took to hinder his Sincerity 
from being ſuſpected, are not very common with thoſe 
prions ¶ chat intend to act the fair Part. 
made One cannot doubtleſs help thinking it ſtrange, that 
. a Pope, an Emperour, and a King of Spain ſhould 
5 


thus join, to lay ſuch a Snare for a young Prince juſt 
come of Age, and who was alſo Son- in- law to one of 
ep hu them. And yet there is hardly any Room to queſti- 
7 on but the League concluded at Mechlin, in * 


hat becauſe he was very ſure the Treaty contained XIII. 357 


Henry # 
$77poſed 
upom. 
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1513. ſence of the Pope's and King of Arragon's Ambaſſadonfl 
was thus projected on purpoſe to entangle Henry, wil 
der Colour of keeping it the more ſecret. They ſu 
ceeded ſo well, that Henry relying upon the Diverſion 
which his pretended Allies ſhould make in Guiem ed ar 
Bearn, Provence, Dauphine Burgundy, pleaſed himſd ven o 
with the Hopes that he ſhould be able, with all tra. 

eaſe in the World, to extend his Conqueſts in Picari VIM 
To that End he made extraordinary Preparations h Upoi 
Sea and-Land, which put him to a vaſt Expenoſ donn 
But whilſt we leave him buſy in preparing againſt tk rmy 
next Campain, it will be neceſſary to relate what wal; ch 
doing in Italy. a Dudedi 

N le- The Venelians not having been able to procure a Pear, 1;1,; 

Lewis x11 from the Emperour, who pretended to lay upon then rogrel 

and the very unreaſonable Terms, ſollicited afreſh rhe Neg loyed 

Venetians tiation they had begun with France. On the otiÞY, rdy 

-eerat. Side, Lewts XII, whoſe Time was precious, acceptaf 3 

without Heſitation the Propoſals they made hin hh hay 

hus the League between that Monarch and the V encb 

netians was concluded out of Hand, upon the fſanf Dutchy 

Foot as that of the Year 1498. This was tranſacte Fimo 

Guicciard. by Andrew Gritti, who being then Priſoner in Fan rho we 
was commiſſioned to conclude it in the Sexate*'s NameÞ&irhin 

Preſently after he was ſet at Liberty, as well as A French 

ano, who returning to Venice, was made General of ti the 7: 

Forces of the Republick. ength 

Lewis As ſoon as Lewis XII had concluded his Treat pome 

len d, Tri- with the Yenetians, he ordered his Troops to mard Priend. 

3 into Ilaly, where they arrived in the Month of 7 Abo 

with an As by the Treaty of Truce concluded at Orthez, Het in Gen 

Army. ry was not to fend his pretended Ratification till with Upper 

in two Months, and as that Term was not yet expi nion of 
ed, it is very probable, Lewis flattered himſelf th Ler- 
Henry would perform what the King of Arragon hat 7 aneſe, 
romiſed for him, elſe he would not doubtleſs haknowi: 
{ent his beſt Troops into Italy. Mean while the Pre ment ff 
parations which were carrying on in England, and te to mak 
Hoſtilities which were already begun at Sea ſince tr 
Month of April, between the French and Engliſh, my 
— e 


ve CO 
t ho 
imoui. 
way 


(a) 1 
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oe convinced him that Ferdinand had deceived him. 1513. 

It however, the French Army commanded by la 

fu ouille being arrived upon the Borders of the Mi- 

„%, Maximilian Sforza quitted his Capital, and re- 

Fed among the Swiſſers, who to the Number of 

ven or Eight Thouſand Men were at Como and No- 

rra, where they expected Supplies from their own 

FFountries. | 

Upon the Approach of the French, Raymund de Ferdi- 
ordonna, who was ſtill in Lombardy with the Spaniſh _— 

Army, withdrew without making the leaſt Motion to from Mi. 

Ent the Duke of Milan, though Italy was not in- lan. 

Nuded in the Truce of Oribez. It is very likely that 

Ferdinand was not ſorry that the French made ſome 

Frogreſs in the Milaneſe, that they might be em- 

loyed there, whilſt Henry ſhould carry Wax into Pi- 


orie rA). At leaſt, one can hardly imagine any other 

cept Reaſon of his General's Conduct. The Duke of Mi. Sforta 
hin en having no Forces but the Swiſſers to oppoſe the 4% all 
the J. Milan ex- 


French with, Milan and the reſt of the Towns of the cept Co- 
Putchy, except Como and Nowarra, ſubmitted to la mo and 
Mate Frimouille without offering-to reſiſt, whilſt the $wifſers, Novatra. 
ane ſyho were not ſtrong enough to take the Field, kept 
NamBS.ithin the Walls of theſe two Places. Whilſt the 
s Ali French were making theſe Conqueſts, Alviano took from 
of tig he Venetians » Peſchiera, Breſcia, Valeggio, and at 
gength Cremona, after having in vain attempted to be- 
rea tome Maſter of Verona, by the Means of ſome 
marciſ Friends there. 


Jun About this time the Faction of the Adornos, who Genoa is 


e ſam 


„Her in Genoa ſided with France, found means to get the te 
| with Opper-hand, and put the City again under the Domi- Fg 
u uon of the King (a). 

f tea Lewis XII was now in Poſſeſſion of the whole Mi- La T- 
_ mouille is 


"an aneſe, except Como and Novarra. La Trimouille | pulſed by 
_ knowing that the Swiſſers expected a ſtrong Reinforce- she $wiſ- 
e 1: ment from their own Country, thought it his beſt way ſers ar 


= * to make haſte and beſiege Novarra, before the Arrival Novara. 
| of 


houllil 
hai 


(4) About the End of June. 
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1513. of the Supplies. He marched therefore to the Tom, 
and hoping to take it at the firſt Aſſault, ſtormed it fy. 
riouſly. But whatever Bravery the French ſhowed 
upon this Occaſion, they were beat back with a ven 
great Loſs, which obliged the General to retire t 
Riotta, a Village about two Miles from Novarr,, 
The Mean while the Swifers fluſhed with having repulſe 
French ſo terrible an Aſſault, and beginning to deſpiſe th 
2 bot French, before whom they had not dared to appear In 
the Swiſ- the Field, came to a ſudden Reſolution to ſally ou 
ſers. of Novarra, and attack the Enemy in their Camp. 

They put their Reſolution immediately in Execution, 

to the great Aſtoniſhment of the French, who not 

being able to withſtand this unexpected Attack, were 
The entirely routed. But that was not the worſt. Their 
French Conſternation after the Defeat was ſo great, that 
retire They did not think themſelves out of danger till they 
home. had repaſſed the Mountaius and got into France. The 
bft; News of their Flight having reached Genoa, the Alu. 

; no's quitted the City to the Fregoſa's their Enemies 
who choſe for Doge Octavian Fregoſa Head of their 

and Sfor- Family and Faction. Thus within the Space of 4 
za 1% bout a Month Lewis XII got and Joſt Genoa and I. 
— lan, and Maximilian Sforza, who had been chaced out 
of his Dutchy, was put in Poſſeſſion again. But it 
was the latter End of the Year firſt before he recov- 
red the Caſtles of Milan and Cremona, which the 

French and Venetians had kept. 
Alviano The Turn which had happened to the King d 
retires. France's Affairs, occaſioned much the ſame to thoſe d 
the Yenetians. Alviano their General was no ſoonet 
informed of the French Army's Misfortune, but be 
withdrew in haſte to the Territories of Venice, and be. 
We & d 7. — Verona. But Raimund de Cordonna, who hat 
feated by affected a ſort of Neutrality whilſt the French were i 


zhe Spa- the Milaneſe, knowing they were out of Haly, turnel 
— his Forces againſt Alviano. He not only for ced hin 
tians made to raiſe the Siege of Verono, but purſuing him from 
#he Pope Place to Place, he obtained over him a ſignal Victor) 
vmbire. which obliged the Yenetians to refer their Difference 

as 10 
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o the Pope, though he had declared againſt. them, 
y ſending a Supply to the Emperour's Troops. The 
Neceſſity of their Affairs drove them to take that 
Step in order to gain time. They had loſt all their 


owns in the Milaneſe, and their own Country had 
been horribly ravaged by the Spaniſo Troops, even 
rithin ſight of Venice. | 

Whilſt theſe things were doing in 1taly, Henry was 
preparing to paſs into France with a numerous Army. 
But before I ſpeak of the Iſſue of his firſt Campaign, 
it will be neceſſary to ſay a Word of what paſſed at his 
own Court, which will be worth the while to conſider 
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a little. Thomas Wolſey had been introduced to Court hom 
by the Biſhop of Wincheſter. Preſently after he was wolſey 
made a Privy Counſellor, and as ſuch had an Oppor- becomes 
tunity to make himſelf better known to the King, and 17, 


to gain his Eſteem as well by his own Qualifications, 
as by the Intereſt of the Biſhop his Benefactor, who 
was always making the King admire the Strength of 
his Genius, and obſerve how apt he was for the greateſt 
Affairs. Woolſey omitted nothing on his part that he 
imagined capable of increaſing the good Opinion the 
King began to have of him. To an indefatigable Ap- 
plication, and extreme Diligence in all the Affairs he 
was Charged with, he added a blind Condeſcenſion for 
all his Maſter's Paſſions. The King was well-pleaſed 
to ſee in his Court and Council a Churchman, leſs rigid 
and ſcrupulous than the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or 
the old Biſhop of Wincheſter. Wolſey danced, ſung, 
laughed, and diverted himſelf with the young Cour- 
tiers who were moſt in favour 3 and if we may be- 
lieve Polidore Virgil, who loved him not, neither” had 
reaſon to do ſo, he carried his Compliance ſo far as to 


lend the King his Houſe for his ſecret Pleaſures. How- 


ever that be, his Complaiſance joined to his Talents 
for Buſineſs, and a pretty extenſive Knowledge in 
Divinity which he had acquired, as well as the King, 
by reading the Works of Thomas Aquinas, ſoon got 
him the Preference above all the other Courtiers. As 


loon as he ſaw himſelf well fixed, he made it his par- 
ticular 


Miniſter. 
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nagement his chiefeſt Concerns. 
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ticular Buſineſs to ſhow the King the falſe Steps he hal 
made ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne, and how hi; 
Youth had been abuſed. By this Method he inſiny. 
ted to him by degrees that he was ill- ſerved, and had 
need of an able Miniſter, capable of eaſing him in 
the Adminiſtration of the moſt weighty Affairs, and 
of ſhowing him the Conſequences thereof. In a word, 
he managed it ſo, that he became himſelf that M. 
niſter which he had adviſed the King to ſeek after, and 
by degrees the King committed to his Care and Mz. 
T his rendered him 
haughty, proud, inſolent, and ungrateful to his ol 

.cquaintance. In ſhort, he was taxed with all the 
Failings of this Nature, which Favourites are uſually 
charged with, and which indeed few of them are wik 
enough to avoid. Wolſey, like moſt others, grew ex. 
tremely odious, chiefly becauſe his Counſels were al. 
ways Self-intereſted, which the Iſſue plainly ſhowed 


to all the World, except the King who was blind in 


that reſpect. The Favour and Credit he was in, made 
the moſt potent Princes of Europe ſtrive to win him 
over to their Intereſts, and to glory, at leaſt out- 


 wardly, in being of the Number of his Friends. The 


Reaſon was, becauſe during this Reign the Affairs of 
Europe were in ſuch a Poſture, that England was capa- 
ble of making the Ballance incline to the Side ſhe was 
pleaſed to take part with. Wolſey knew how to make 


the moſt of this Advantage, in order to render him- 


ſelf the richeſt and moſt powerful Subject that ever 
was: but he laboured not with the ſame Ardour for his 
Maſter's Honour, as for his own Intereſt. After he 
was declared Prime Miniſter, he managed, during the 
Space of Seventeen Years, all the King's Affairs both 


Foreign and Domeſtick “. 


Before 


* In the preſent War the King committed to him the Direction 
of the Supplies and Proviſions to be made for the Army ; which 
Wolſey took care not to negle& the Advantages of. The ictualli 
of the Army was not, without a · Sarcaſin to his Birth, recommen 
to Holſey, fays my Lord Herbert, p. 15. He was the firſt (ſays = 
lidore Virgil) among all Prieſts, Biſhops, and Cardinals, that cv 
wore Silk for his uppermoſt Garment. Which was interpreted % 
a great Piece of Pride in thoſe Days. 
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Before the King was ready to paſs into France, the 
ar was already commenced at Sea. In the Month 
f April Admiral Howard had put to Sea with Thirty- 

o * Ships of War, whilſt the French Fleet kept at 
Breſt, expecting ſix Gallies which Pregent“ was to 
bring from Marſeilles. 


them accordingly with great Bravery. But during 
the Fight, his Ship being grappled with the Gally 
Pregent was in, he entered it Sword in Hand, and ar 
firſt cauſed great Diſorder. As ill luck would have 
t, the Gally having got free, he was left in the Hands 
of his Enemies with a few Attendants, and, as he was 
not known, was knocked over-board with the Blow of 
a Half-Pike. The Loſs of the Admiral cauſed ſuch 
a Conſternation in the Engliþ Fleet, that they durſt 
not continue the Fight. The News being carried 
to Court, the King beſtowed the Office of Lord Ad- 
miral upon Thomas Howard, Brother of the deceaſed. 
Mean while, as the French Fleet in the Interim having 
received a ſtrong Reinforcement, was become ſuperior 
to the Engliſh, the laſt returned to ſome Port in Eng- 
land, expecting the Arrival of a new Admiral. The 
French encouraged by the Retreat of the Engliſh, ſailed 
for the Coaſt of England, and even made a Deſcent in 
duſſex, and carried off fome Booty. 


— 
* My Lord Herbert ſays, IRE 


Called by our Hiftorians, Prior John. 
*2 This Sir Edward Howard was not od ſecond Son of 


In 


„oma, Howard Earl of Surry, Son of the Duke of Norfolk, ſlain 
a Boſworth-field, and attainted in the Parliament of 1 Hen. 7. 
The faid Thomas was reftored (4 Hen. 7. ) to the Title of Earl of 
Surry, And to the Lands which were his Wives Inheritance. Sir 
Edward was conſtituted Admiral of England, Wales, Ireland, Nor- 
mandy, Gaſcogne, and Aquitain. 4 Hen, 8. March 8. Dugdale. 


The Engliſb Admiral having See, 
ppproached Breſt, was reſolved to attack the French Te 
Ships as they lay ar Anchor. But upon notice that Howard 
Pregent was arrived at Conguet, he turned that way, is loſe. 

in order to ſee to take the ſix Gallies, and attacked 
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1511. In the mean time Henry was preparing to carry 
— War into France, though none of his pretended Allies 
a 2 in had yet made the leaſt Step towards performing the 
rance. Treaty of Mechlin. Leo X had not ratified the 
Treaty, and nothing was farther from his Thought 

than the ſending an Army into Provence or Dauphint, 

The Emperour began to ſeek Excuſes not to enter 
Burgundy with an Army, though he had poſitively 

He comes Promiſed it. As for the King of Arragon, he had not 
to know of _— concealed from Henry the one Year's Truce he 


1 one had made with France, but he was trying moreover to 
Tears amuſe him with hopes that he was going to make x 


Trucewith powerſul Diverſion in Guienne. He knew how to 
France. play his Part ſo well; that it was June firſt before 
Henry was fully informed of the Truce of Orthez, 

Full of Indignation at ſuch a Fraud, he diſpatched an 
Ambaſſador to the King his Father-in-law, to upbraid 

him with Breach of Faith, and to call upon him to 

rform the Treaty of Mechlin, or rather that which 

is 8 1 _ fi 8 in his reer at 

. London. hereupon Ferdinand, ſeeing he could no 
8 longer keep on the Maſk, diſowned * Ambaſſador, 
bis am- and ſaid, he had gone beyond his Inſtructions, &. 
baſador. confeſſed however that he had concluded a Truce for 
a Year with Lewis XII. being forced thereto by the 
Neceſſity of his Affairs. But he promiſed to do Won- 

ders when the time was expired, and adviſed his Son- 

in-law to accept of the Truce, that they might after- 

wards join their Forces, to attack together the com- 

mon Enemy. - But Henry could rely no longer upon 

fuch Promiſes. Thus, by the Arrtifices of the Pope, 

the Emperour, and Ferdinand, he ſaw himſelf drawn 

in to carry War alone into the Enemy's Country, 
which was to have been invaded from four ſeveral 

„ N He was not ſatisfied of their Infincerity 

till it was almoſt too late to go back, the greateſt Part 

of his Army having already paſſed the Sea, and juſt 
entering upon Action. Luckily for him Lewis XII, 


deceived by the Treaty of Truce concluded at 9 
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had ſent his beſt Troops into Italy, imagining that 1513. 
Henry would accept of the Truce according to the 
King of Arragon's Promiſe. | 

Shortly after Henry received a Letter from the Em- The Empe- 
perour, letting him know, with abundance of Excuſes, pra og 
that it was impoſſible for him this Year to lead an 110 jen. 
Army into Burgundy, but that he would punctually ry, 7 

rform his Engagement next Year. Mean while, to 
ſhow him that he intended not to forſake him, he told 
him, that he would come and ſerve as Volunteer in 
his Army. So of the four Allies who were to act all Henry ye- 
at once againſt France, Henry alone was charged with ſolves upon 
the Burden of the War. Edward IV his Grandfather % War 
had been formerly in much the ſame Caſe, and thought“ 
it no Diſhonour for him to make a ſpeedy Peace with 
Lewis XI, when his Allies had been worſe than their 
Word. If Henry had followed his Example, he would 
have terribly embarraſſed thoſe that had deceived him. 

But being greedy of Glory, he had a Mind to ſhow 

he had no Occaſion for them. He had truſted ſo much He paſſes 
to the Sincerity of his Allies, that although the Trea- bis Ar 1 
ty of Mechlin was not to have been ratified by the jj 
_ and King of Arragon till the 5th of Zune, he Herbert. 
had cauſed the beſt part of his Army to paſs over to 

Calais in the middle of May. Ir is eyident that the 
Ratification of the Treaty of Mechlin had been put off 

ſo long on purpoſe to draw in Henry ſo as he ſhould 

not be able to go back. 

Before the Departure of the firſt Troops, Henry had TheFarl of 
ordered the Earl of Suffolk to be beheaded, having nn be: 
been Priſoner in the Tower ever ſince the Reign of : 
Henry VII, who gave Philip I. King of Caſtile a poſi- 
tive Promiſe to ſpare the Life of that Lord. But in 
all Appearance, he gave the Prince his Son the ſame 
Orders as King David did formerly to Solomon his Suc- 
ceſſor with reſpect to Joab. Hiſtorians have endea- 
voured to find out the Reaſon that induced Henry at 
ſuch a Juncture to put the Earl of Suffolk to Death 
when he was no longer in Condition to hurt him. 

Yor, VII. But 
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But they have 
Head *. I 
The two Bodies of Troops which were gone to C4 
lais ſet out from thence on the 17th of Fuze, under 
the Command of the Earl of Shrewsbury *1 and the 
Lord Herbert *, in order to march towards Terouenm, 
to which Place they laid Siege. But the King depart- 
ed not from Exgland till the 3oth of the ſame Month, 
having conſtituted Queen Catharine Regent *3. He 
arrived the ſame Day at Calais, being attended by 
. Thomas 


ſaid nothing ſatisfactory upon chat 


* The chief Reaſon, as my Lord Herbert and others ſay, was fir 
fear in Caſe of the King's Death in France, the People being wel 
affected to the Houſe of York, (ſhould take him out ot the Tower aut 
make him King Edmund de la Pole was Son of Jobn de la Vo! 
Duke of Suffolk by Elizabeth Siſter of Edward IV. But this Rev 
ſon ſeems weak, ſince Margaret Queen of Scotland the King) 
Siſter was the undoubted Heir of the Houſe of York, in Caſe th, 
King died without Iſſue. The French V riters ſay, Richari hi 
younger Brother commanded ſix Thouſand French at the Siege i 
Terouenne, which ſome have thought haſtened his Brother's Deal. 
Dugaale. 

* George Talbot High Steward of the King's Houſhold, accompt 
nied with Thomas Stanly Earl of Derby, Thomas Docwra Lt 
Prior of the Order of St. John's, Sir Robert Ratcliffe, Lord Fit 
walter, and Lord Haſtings, the Lord Cobham, Sir Rice ap Thom 
Captain of the Light-Horſe. This Body conſiſted of above 8. 
Herbert. 

Chai les Somerſet natural Son by Joan Hill of Henry Duke d 
Somerſet (who loſt his Life in 3 Edward IV.) married Elizatu# 


Daughter and Heir of William Herberr Earl of Huntington, by It 


ſon whereof he bore the Title of Lord Herbert, and as ſuch hil 
Summons to Parliament, 1 Henry VIII. 3 Henry VIII. He u 
Lord Chamberlain to Henry VII, and continued in the ſame Off: 
to King Henry III. He was made after this Expedition Earl of , 
ceſter. From him are deſcended the preſent Somerſets, Dukes" 
Beaufort. He was attended by the Earls of Northumberland, Ki 
and Wiltſhire, the Lords Audley, and De laWare, the Barons C 
and Curſon. He commanded ſix Thouſand Men. The Baron d 
Carow Maſter of the Ordnance, was killed the firſt Night bet0 
Terouenne in the Lord Herbert's Tent, which came ſo near 
that the French writ he was ſlain there. Herbert. 


*? She was alſo General of all the Forces in England, and b 
Power with five noble Perſonages, to take up Money upon # 
as Occaſion ſhould require, and to give Security of the Sum f 

maintaining and raiſing of Forces, if need ſhould require; a5 1 
more particularly ſet forth in the Patent Rolls of theſe Times. 
— —— 
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VII. 
chat Thomas Wolſey his Prime Miniſter, Charles Brandon a- 2313. 
nother Favourite, juſt made Viſcount ' Iſle *, with 

to C. many other Lords. Whilſt the Troops carried on 

under the Siege of Jerouenne he kept at Calais with a Bod 

id the of nine Thouſand Men, ready to march upon the firſt 

ene, WM Occaſion. At length, hearing for certain that the 

lepart- ¶ Duke of Longueville was coming to relieve the Town, Henry 
fonth, ¶ he haſtened from Calais to the Siege, where he arrived _ 4 


. He the 2d of Auguſt. On the gth the Emperour came ; 

ded by and conferred with him der Aire and Terouenne, inde. 4 

Thoma and three Days after went to the Camp and ſerved as in the En- 
Volunteer under the King, making no ſcruple to re- 8th 47. 

was i ceive a Hundred Crowns a Day for his Pay. By this DN 

ing wel Mark of Eſteem, and the imaginary Honour he did 

Kos = the King, he deſigned to make amends for his Breach 


his Rer. of Faith, and the hundred thouſand Crowns he had 
e Kings received for an Expedition which he had never intend- 


_ ” ed to make. 
Siege > Mean Time the Duke of Longueville who command- The Battle 
's Death, of Spurs, 


ed the French Army, having approached Terouenne, 

Henry paſſed the 5. with the ae Part of his — 

Troops in order to go and meet him. The two Ar- Aug. 18*: 
rd Fur mies came to an Engagement, but it laſted not long. 
Tena Hardly was the Fight begun, when the French, by 
ve. Forh what Accident is unknown, ran away in Confuſion 
Duke u Without any poſſibility of their being rallied. But 
Eliza the principal Officers Choſe rather to be taken Priſon- 
, ers than to follow ſo diſhonourable an Example, 
He u The Duke of Longueville was of the Number, toge- 
ne Off ther with Bayard, la Fayette, Buſſi d Amboiſe and others 
rl of ** of the greateſt Diſtinction. This Battle, if ſuch a 
Duke Rout may be termed ſo, was called, The gwen þ 


d, Kent . 

«© Caray Cuinegaſte, and by ſome, The Battle of Spurs, becauſe 
Barons the French made more uſe of their Spurs than their 
4 r elde : 1 


hi - | . | 
1 * May 15th, 1513. He was created Duke of Suffolk the February 
ai following. He had the Honour to command the Vanguard of 
pon 1 the whole Army in this Expedition. His Uncle William Brandon, 
Sum; ft Standa 'd-Bearer to Henry VII at Boſwprth-Field, was {lain by King 
e; 1 Richard III himſelf. Dwugdale. a 
mes. i Auguſt 16th, Her bert and Godwin,” 


Vor. VII. | G 2 Swords. 
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100 
1513. Swords. Whilſt the two Armies were in View, be- Boo 
fore they engaged, a Body of French attempted to good 
get a Convoy of Proviſions into the Town, but were WW gious 
repulſed by the Lord Herbert who was left to guard Domi 
Terouen- the Trenches. After the Battle, the beſieged being ¶ woulc 
ne ſurren- without Proſpect of Relief, ſurrendered the City the ¶ nient 
ders. 22d of Auguſt, and the King in Company with the N of Ca 
Emperour entered on the 24th. ſolved 
Henry One would have thought that it was Henry's Fate ¶ the K 
gives the to be always the Emperour's Cully. After the taking W 7erou: 
* of Terouenne, Maximilian, who had only ſerved at the ¶ more 
rour, who Siege as Volunteer, found means to have the Place WW Wh 
razes is. given to him, and he immediaaely ordered it to be de- W on, Z 
moliſhed. It is hard to conceive what made Henry neſs of 
yield to this. All that can be conjectured is, that W ed twc 
there was perhaps in the Capitulation, ſome Article I my wi 
againſt the razing of the Place, but that having altered MW Emper 
his Mind, he was willing to ſave his Honour by de- fon wh 
livering it up to the Emperour. But ſuppoling tit of Ser 
was the Caſe, there would be no leſs Reaſon to won-WM which 
der at his Management. It is eaſy to perceive that tered t] 
was very advantagious to Charles of Auſtria, Grand into Te, 
ſon of Maximilian, that Terouenne ſhould” be in the were to 
Hands neither of the French nor the Engliſh. Bu of payi 
what Intereſt could Henry have to loſe ſo many Me of fou. 
and ſo much Time to take a Place in order to have !Monly “* 
razed in Favour of Maximilian, who had done nothvgll After 
to deſerve ſuch a Condeſcenſion ? “. Y: led a © 
Siege of As the Seaſon was not yet very far advanced, He Mproper 
Tournay. reſolved before the Campain was over, to lay Siege Thing 
Tournay, whether he had heard that the Place wasluyter a p. 
provided with Stores, or that his Council had bend to |, 
{ſwayed again by the Emperour's Intrigues. 
Truth is, the Conqueſt of Tournay, which lies at he 
| — T7 
| doth info1 
It bordered it ſeems upon his Territories which had ter, to t 


Tho 
by Virgin 
*: And 
render 8 
briſtian 


much infeſted by Irruptions from thence, and therefore by bö! 
treaty it was razed, ſave only the Cathedral and Religions HW 
But the French repaired it ſoon after. This could not but fe 
ſtrange, ſince it coſt ſo much as Guicciardine doubts not to 
Ineterable and infinite Expence, Herbert, 
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good Diſtance from Calais, was not near ſo advanta- 
gious to Henry as to the Archduke Charles, to whoſe 
Dominions it was a ſtrong Fence z whereas Boulogne 
would have been without doubt much more conye- 
nient for the King on account of the Neighbourhood 
of Calais. Nevertheleſs the Siege of Tournay was re- 
ſolved upon, probably becauſe the Emperour hoped 
would give him that Place as he had done 


more concerned in the Matter than the King himſelf. 

Whilſt the Preparations for the Siege UE carrying Henry vi 
on, Henry went and paid a Vilit to Margaret Gover- fee Mane 
neſs of the Low-Countries, who was at Liſle, and ſtay- 87 of 
ed two Days with her. Then he returned to his Ar- CO 
my which was marching towards Tournay * ; but the 
Emperour left the King upon ſome Diſguſt, the Rea- 
ſon whereof is unknown. Next Day, being the 15th 
of September, the Army fat down before Tournay | 
which held out but ſeven or eight Days. Henry en- Toumar 
tered the City on the 24th, a Month after his Entry N b. 
into Terouenne. By the Capitulation, the Inhabitants XIII. 375 
* to have their antient Privileges, upon Condition . 23. 
7 paying to Henry a ſmall annual Acknowledgment 
* Thouſand Sores T burnois, for ten Years 

After the taking of Tournay, the King havin 
be a Council of War, it 1 whether f 0 _ 
1 ww to keep the Place, which ſeemed a difficult Tournay. 
p ing by Reaſon of its Diſtance from Calais. But af- | 
* leur long debate, it was reſolved to keep it, 

to leave for Governour Sir Edward Poynings, with 


* The King abou i bi 
| ; | t a Mile or two from Life loft himſelf i 
en. neither could he nor any of his mA 4 
oh . K ViRtualler coming by chance from his Army, 
== One him where the Army lay, and conducted him chi- 
50 Thoug 5 Joy of them all. Herbert, p. 16. 
5e e Gates bore this Inſcription, Thow haſt never loſt 
nd preſent Payment of oC IE : 
urendered t 50000 Crowns de ſoleil, The City 
brifian Kin 11 gr Firm | by the Name of Roy Tres-Chretin [moſt 
+ WY a ſtrong 
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Margaret 


and 


Charles 


comes 4 


fee Hen- 


ry 4. 


Tournay. all forts of Diverſions, as Juſts, Turnaments, run 


Henry re- Margaret and Charles being gone . back to Li 
Fiſt. their Henry returned their Viſit, and was received wich 
Viſit. 


New Trea- That although Henry had bound himſelf not tog 
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a ſtrong Garriſon. The Diverſity of the two Re. 
ſolves with reſpect to Terovenne and Tournay will, it 
may be, appear ſtrange. The firſt of theſe Places 
which was neareſt Calais, and ſecured the Road from 
Calais to Tournay, was demoliſhed. The ſecond 
which could not without great difficulty be relieved, 
was deemed neceſſary to be kept. This Diverſity 
could ariſe from nothing but Wolſey's Intereſt, who in. 
fluenced the Council as he pleaſed. He had caſthy 
Eyes on the Biſhoprick of Tournay as a Thing ver 
convenient for him, whereas that of Terouenne wa 
nothing in compariſon. Wherefore he found Mean 


- afterwards to procure it for himſelf, under colour tha 


is the trye Reaſon why it was reſolved to ke 
Tournay,/ and perhaps of undertaking the Siege“. 
Nex Day after the King's Entry into Tournay, tit 
Princeſs Margaret Dutcheſs Dowager of Savoy, and 
the Archduke Charles her Nephew, came to congratl 
late him upon his late Conqueſt. The Fortnight the 
ſtayed with him, he took care to entertain them wit 


the 2 rr retuſed to ſwear Fealty to the King. Thu 


ning at the Ring, Balls, Maſquerades, and the like 
Mean while, amidſt all rheſe Diverſions, the Mii 
ſters of the two Courts began a Treaty, which wi 
concluded a few Days after. | 


imaginable Reſpect and ei Some Days after, 0 


the 17th of Oober they ſigned a Treaty, which 1 


7y at Liſle. over into Exgland till the War ſhould be over, ye" 


P. 379. 


Ott. 15. 


might have liberty to return thither with his Army. 
| 5 Th 


| | 

®* Wolſey repreſented to the King, that it was fit Tvurna) ſhou 
be kept as a Trophy of his Victories, and the rather as Caſar (! 
his Commentaries ) acknowledges he no where met with 10 7 
a Reſiſtance. However, it coſt Wol/ey no ſmall Trouble and © 
poſition before he could obtain the Poſſeſlion of this Bilhop!i 
Herbert, p. 17. Sirype's Meap. Eccl, Hen, 8. p. 15+ 
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| IO3 
f That during the Winter the Emperour ſhould keep 1513. 
. Re. in Artois and Hainault a Body of Four Thouſand 
7111, i Horſe and Six Thouſand Foot, or the Defence as well 
Places I of 7; ournay and the Tournaiſis, as of the Archduke's 
1 fron Dominions. 
econd, That for the Maintenance of theſe Troops Henry 
lieved i gon pay the Emperour Two Hundred Thouſand 
verlit Crowns at ſeveral Payments. 
ho 11- That before the 1ſt of June next Year, Henry ſhould 
alt ly carry War into Guienne, Normandy or Picardy, and the 
g VT] Emperour into ſome other Province of France. 
ne wi That before the 15th of May the Emperour, the 
Mew Dutcheſs Marearet, the Archduke Charles, the King 
ur thay of England, neen Catharine, the Princeſs Mary, 
„ Tu mould meet all together at Calais to celebrate the 
F, ke Archduke's Marriage with the Princeſs Mary, purſu— 
125 ant to the Treaty concluded between the Emperour 
ay, t and the late King Henry VII. | 
995 and Whatever was to be done, Henry muſt always be Remar ko 
Ngratl the Perſon to find the Money. Maximilian had alread — 
* received a Hundred Thouſand Crowns of Gold, with- 
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out performing any thing of what he was bound to by 


ts, Tu the Treaty of Mechlin; and he found means to get 
* Two Hundred Thouſand more by the preſent Treaty, 
e Ai f 


ich wi 


o Li 
with 1 


after, d 


ich ral 


It to g 


deſides the Advantage of razing Terouenne, which 
very much infeſted his Grandſon the Archduke's Do- 
minions. It is moreover very likely, that the Diſguſt 
which made him quit the King's Army, proceeded 
from his having not been able to perſuade him to pro- 
miſe him Tournay too when it ſhould be taken. 
8 a clear Evidence that he looked upon Henry as a 


Novice, fit to be led by the Noſe as he pleaſed. Cer- 


tainly one cannot excuſe Henry for making ſo man 


This 


my. falſe Steps in the Beginning of his Reign, but from his 
Tu little Knowledge of the Character of the Princes he 
had to do with. 
_— There is no queſtion but the King of nam of Ferdinand 
Caſar { the ſame Opinion with regard to Henry his Son-in-law. I,. Ou ® 


Notwithſtanding the Trick he had ferved him laſt x2agae 86 
Year, he had the Face to ſend Henry an Ambaſſador Hewy. | 
G 4 * 
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1513- at Liſle to propoſe a new League, as if his Word were 
ſooner to be taken now than ſome Months ago. But 
it does not appear that Henry was inclined then to truſt 

to his Promiſes. 
Henry t. Henry departed from Liſle the 17th of Oober, and 
turns to ON the 24th arrived at his Palace at Richmond, after a 
England. glorious Campaign. Icall it Glorious as to the Succeſs 
Herbert. of his Arms. But in another reſpect it was not very 
| honourable, ſeeing he had been over-reached by the 
Pope, the Emperour, and the King of Arragon, who 
had thrown upon his Shoulders the whole Burden of the 
War, which ſhould have been ſhared between the 
Four. It is true he had taken Terouenne and Tourna). 
But the firſt being given to the Emperour and razed, 
brought him no Benefit. As for Tournay, he never 
reaped any conſiderable Advantage from it, by reaſon 
of its diſtance from Calais. Wolſey was the only 
Gainer by it; the Biſhoprick of that City, which he 
obtained in the End, together with the Abby of Sr. 
Amand, bringing him in much more than what the 
King himſelf received from Tournay and its Territory, 
The Swiſs „Ihe bad Succeſs of the Ilalian Campaign had put 
enter Bur. Lecois XII's Affairs in an ill Poſture, and the Loſs of 
ra the Battle of Guinegaſte, with the taking of Terouent 
ezeral. and Tournay, had as it were quite diſordered them. 
But this was nothing in compariſon of the Danger 
France was in by a Swiſs Invaſion, after they had 
chaced the French out of the Milaneſe. The warlike 
Swiſſers, ſtirred up againſt Lewis by the Pope and Em- 
perour, not ſatisfied with the Advantage they had got 
over him in Haly, were reſolved to attack him in hs 
own Kingdom. The Opportunity was fair, by reaſon 
of the preſent JunEtures juſt mentioned. To improve 
this Opportunity therefore, the Swiſſers levied Fit 
teen Thouſand Men, to whom the Emperour joined 
all the Nobility of Franche-Comte, and ſome Germil 
Horſe, under the Command of Ubrick Duke of Vi. 
| They be- temberg, This Army having entered the Dutchy df 
Jus Dijon Bur ba, went and encamped before Dijon, where # 
Trimouille, lately returned from Haly, had ſhut = 
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ſelf up with ſome Troops: but that Place was in ſo ill 1513. 
a State, that there was no likelihood of being able to 

keep it. He held out however ſix Weeks. But at 

laſt, ſeeing that by the Loſs of Dijon, not only Bur- 

and gundy but all the reſt of France would be in great Dan- 

era ger, he thought it his Duty to prevent it without 

ceſs Ml ſtaying for the King's Orders, which might come too 

rery late. By a Capitulation with the Swiſſers, he bound La Tri- 
the MW himſelf to ſee them paid Four Hundred Thouſand mouille 
who MW Crowns, of which he paid down Twenty Thouſand, 7179 , 
f the ¶ and promiſed in the King's Name that he would F- 
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IVE the King's 
the over all Claim to the Dutchy of Milan. The Swiſſers, Knowledge 


nay, ¶ pleaſed with their Expedition, retired into their own 

zed, Country, carrying along with them four Hoſtages, 

ever MW who found means to eſcape when they knew the King 

-aſon MW refuſed to ratify the Capitulation. 

only Lewis XII finding himſelf attacked in ſo many Lewis 
ch he Places, and not doubting but the Pope and King of makes a 
f St. Aragon were at the Bottom of all theſe Troubles, 1 tomgy 
t the came to a Reſolution at length to make up Matters . 
tory. J with the Pope. This was the more eaſy to be done, 

| put as Leos X had not, like Julius II, a perſonal Enmity 

oſs of Ml againſt him. Since the French were out of Italy, he 

yen had nothing to demand of the King but the diſſolving 

hem, ef the Council of Piſa, without which indeed he could 

anger not agree to a Peace. This Council was grown fo thin, 

had that Lewis in forſaking it made no great Sacrifice to 

arlike the Pope. It is true, the giving up a Point he had hi- 

| Em- ¶ therto ſtoutly maintained, ſeemed to reflect ſome Diſ- 

d got honour upon him. But as the Council of Piſa had been 

in hs properly ſummoned againſt Julius II, he thought he 

reaſon WW might without Diſgrace give way to another Pope. 

prove WM However, Lewis perceiving that by being Friends with 

Fit. Lo X, he ſhould take from the Kings of England and 

joined 4rragon the Pretence they uſed to war againſt him, 

erna vas at length induced to renounce his Council, and ac- 

Vi. knowledge that of Lateran. This Renunciation was 
hy of Bl made in a ſolemn Manner in the Tenth Seſſion held 

ere about the End of December. 
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1513. 
The Pope 


Peace. 


Henry 
ſees he is 
abuſed. 


The Hiſtory of EEE ND. Vol. VII 
Leo X, at the Beginning of his Pontificate, writ to 
Henry as well as to all the reſt of the Princes, earneſt 


that a ſeparate Peace would be directly contrary to all 
his Engagements. This Anſwer diſpleaſed not the 
Pope, who was ſeeking then to raiſe up Enemies to 
France. But the Moment he was ſure of an Accom- 
modation with Lewis XII, he took Occaſion to ſend 
another Letter to Henry, aſſuring him that he had 
never intended to perſuade him to make a ſeparate 
Peace. But that, as he had taken up Arms purely 
for Defence of the Church and the Holy See, and had 
by his late Victories attained to the End he had pro- 
poſed, it was reaſonable he ſhould lay them down now, 
that the Prince who oppreſſed the Church was return- 
ed to his Obedience. This Letter was dated December 
the 17th, about the time of the Tenth Seſſion of the 
Council of Lateran, wherein the French Ambaſſadors 
made a ſolemn Submiſſion in their Maſter's Name. 
Nothing helped more to open Henry's Eyes than 
this ſecond Letter. He imagined that, when he pro- 
reſted he took up Arms in Defence of the Church, his 
Allies knew very well that he did not mean for all 
that to neglect his own Intereſt, that Language being 


properly only a Blind to amuſe the Publick. He had 


the more Grounds to believe it, as even in the Treaty 
of League each of the Allies had evidently propoſed 
ro themſelves temporal Advantages. And yet, be 
ſaw that the Pope had no ſooner obtained what be 
wanted, but he took the Words of the Preamble to 
the Treaty in 'a literal Senſe, as if nothing elſe u. 
deed had been intended but the Defence of the Churcb, 
and that he deſigned on that pretence to diffolve 3 
League which he had himſelf formed. This mack 
him ſenſible, that the Pope, when he engaged 1 | 
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War againſt France, had no other view but his own 
Intereſt. On the other Hand, he was no better 
pleaſed with the * of Arragon, neither had he 
reaſon to be ſo. As for the Emperour, he had per- 
formed nothing of what he had promiſed. All theſe . reſolves 
Conſiderations having at length opened his Eyes, gave to make 
birth to the Peace with France, which was concluded Bras with 
the next Year. But before we cloſe this, it will be . 
neceſſary to relate what paſſed during the Campain, 
between the Engliſb and Scots. | ö 

James IV ſeeing Henry ready to carry War into pes, os 
France, called his Parliament, and ſet before them England 
the Indignities Scotland had ſuffered at the Hands of the and Scot- 
Enzliſh, fince the laſt Peace. Breton's Affair was me 
not forgot on this Occaſion. But the beſt Reaſon he 1 
alledged to induce the Scots to a War, was, that as 
France, the antient and faithful Ally of Scotland, was 
upen the Point of being invaded by the King of 
England, he could not diſpenſe with giving her Aſ- 
ſiſtance. This Reaſon, as plauſible as it was, met 
not however with the Approbation of all. Man 
thought it ſtrange that the King ſhould be pleaſed 
thus on purpoſe, and without an urgent Neceſſity, to 
break a Peace beneficial to Scotland, ſolemnly ſworn 
to, and juſt now renewed. But the King's Creatures 
and the Penſioners to France, whom Lamothe the 
French Ambaſſador. had already engaged to ſerve the 
King his Maſter upon this Occaſion, carried it by a 
great Majority, inſomuch that War was reſolved 
upon, 

Henry was in France when James drew together his James IV, 
Army to.invade England, purſuant to the Reſolution enters 
which had been taken. But to keep ſeme ſort of . 
Form, James writ him a Letter, and ſent it by a He- 


1513. 


D e 
rald, who found him at the Siege of Terovenne. This 7 Henry. 


Letter bearing Date the 16th of Fuly, contained the ng 
Grievances James thought he had cauſe to complain 353. 
of, and a Declaration of War in caſe he gave not 
over the War he had commenced againſt France. 


Henry could not ſend his Anſwer till the 12th of * 
| gu wy 5 
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guſt, the Subſtance whereof was, That he was not 
at all ſurprized to ſee him break the Peace upon 
* frivolous Pretences, ſince in ſo doing he only trod 


in the Steps of his Anceſtors and Predeceſſor,, 


Then he upbraided him, that whilſt he knew him 
<* to bein England, he never ſhowed either by Letter 
or Ambaſſador that he intended to eſpouſe the King 


of France's Quarrel, but had watched his Depar- 


sture to execute his unjuſt Deſigns. He added, that 
* knowing him perfectly well, he had ſoreſeen his 
„ Breach of Faith, and for that reaſon, before he 
<< paſſed into France, had taken ſuch a Courſe, and 
„ ſo well provided for the Defence of his Kingdom, 
that he did not queſtion by God's Help to fruſtrate 
all the Endeavours of Schiſmaticks, excommunicated 
„by the Pope and Council of Lateran. That be- 
„ ſides, he hoped to have it very ſoon in his Power 
sto ſerve him in his own kind, and in the mean 


* time, would not fail to take the moſt effectual Me. 


<< thods to deprive him and his Poſterity of all Prol- 
pect of ever ſucceeding to the Kingdom he was 
going to invade ſo perfidiouſly. After that, he {et 
before his Eyes the Example of the King of NM. 
varre, who for having ſided with France, was de. 
priyed of his Kingdom, without hopes of being 
ever reſtored. As for the pretended Grievances 


2 alledged in his Letter, he ſaid, they had been ſo 


James 
z#akes 
Norbam. 


often replied to, that it was needleſs to ſay any 
more about them. But for the King of Scotland 
calling upon him to deſiſt from the War with 
France, he told him, that he did not acknowledge 
him for Judge in his Affairs with Lewis XII, and 
* in ſpite of his Threats would continue the War. 
* He concluded with ſaying, that he might reſt al- 
* ſured he would let no Opportunity flip to be te. 
<* yenged, which he did not queſtion he ſhould be, 
*© with the Help of God and St. George. 


7 ames never ſtayed for an Anſwer to his Letteß 
but took the Field. On the 22d of Auguſt he enters 
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the County of Northumberland, and took ſeveral 1513. 
Places, particularly Norbam-Caſtle. The Engliſh erbert, 
Writers affirm his Army was Sixty Thouſand ſtrong. cc, 
Some mount the Number to a Ho Thouſand, Hall. 
which is hardly credible. There 1s no queſtion how- 

ever but it was very numerous, conſidering the Pains - 
Buchanan takes to ſhow that it was much leſſened b 
Deſertions, and by being kept unemployed for ſome 

time. The Earl of Surry was then in Yorkſhire, with The Earl 
Twenty-ſix Thouſand Men. But upon the firſt News Sur 
of the Scots entering England, he marched directly to- 474. 
wards them, and on the 2d of September he came bim and 
near enough to ſend and offer them Battle, by a He- offers him 


rald, who reported that the King of Scotland accepted Battle. 


it for the Friday following. James was then encamped 
upon the Side of Mount Cheviot, where it was a hard” 
Matter to attack him. And therefore the Earl of 
Surry, ſeeing the Scots would not fight but in fo ad- 
vantagious a Poſt, reſolved to ſtay till they ſhould 


deſcend on the Plain. The Engliſb not appearing on They ery te 


the Day appointed, an old Scotch Lord took Occaſion divert 

to repreſent to the King, that he had done enough to worms | 

five his Honour: That it was not prudent to fight the ping. 

Engliſh in their own Country, but that the beſt way 

would be to retire with his Booty into Scotland, where 

it would be in his Power to come to or avoid a Battle 

as he pleaſed : That as he had only taken Arms ro 

make a Diverſion in favour of France, he would keep 

the Engli/h Forces as much in play by not fighting as 

by hazarding a Battle: That upon this Occaſion he 

ought not to liſten to the Selt-intereſted Counſels of 

the French Ambaſſador, who only wanted to run the 

venture of ſome great Attempt at another's Coſt, 

in order to free the King his Maſter from the Streights 

he was in: But in ſerving France, a Regard was like- 

wiſe to be had to Scotland. This Advice ſeemed too 

cautious in the King's Opinion. As he was determined 

to give Battle, he boldly anſwered, He would fight 5 

the Engliſh were they a Hundred Thouſand ſtrong. 

Mean while, the Earl of Surry wanting to __ 
rom 
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from his Poſt, marched along a River which parted 
the two Armies, as if he intended to enter Scotland 
by way of Carliſle, towards which Place he ſhaped his 
Courſe. James having notice of it, ſet Fire to hi 
Camp, and marched along the ſame River on the 
oppoſite Side. But unhappily for him, the Smoak 
of his own Camp hindered him from ſeeing the 
Engliſh, who forded over the River unperceived 
Then James halting about Hoddon, drew up his Ar- 
my in Battalia, Here it was the Earl of Surry 
came and attacked him, having paſſed with Diff. 
culty a ſort of Moraſs which was between, the two 
Armies. The Particulars of this Battle are ſo 
variouſly related by the Hiſtorians of both Nations, 
that one cannot follow one without departing from 
the other. But as to the Iſſue the Thing is otherwiſe, 
They all agree that the Scots loſt the Day, after har 
ing valiantly fought till Night which parted the Com- 


batants. The two Armies being retired, the Engl 


The En- 
gliſh be- 
lie ve they 
had found 
bis Body. 


knew not that they were Victors till the Morning, 
when they ſaw that their Enemies had quitted the 
Field of Battle with all their Artillery. The Engij 
own they loſt five Thouſand Men in this Battle, which 
was fought on the gth of September. But they fay 
the Scots loſt ten Thouſand, The Scots pretend that 
there were but five Thouſand ſlain on each Side. But 
they confeſs their Loſs was very conſiderable by Res- 
ſon of the great Number of Lords and Officers which 
fell in the Battle; whereas the ZEngli/h loſt not one 
Perſon of Diſtinction“ . King James was never ſeen 
more after the Battle. The Engliſh imagined they 
found his Body wounded in two Places, upon a heap 
of Dead, and ordered it to be put into a Leaden- 


Cofin, 


In this Battle the Vanguard was led by the Lord Thomas Heu- 
ard and Sir Edmund the Earl of Surry's Sons, the main Battle by 
himſelf, and the Rear by Sir Edward Stanly. The Lord Dari 
with his Horſe being appointed as a Reſerve. On the Scorch d 

there fell one Archbiſbop, two Biſhops, four Abbots, twelve Earls 
and ſeventeen Barons, with eight or ten Thouſand common So 
diers. See a Deſcription of the Baule in my Lord Herbert, P. 1 
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offin, without daring however to bury it, becauſe 
he died Excommunicated. Bur the Scots affirmed it was 
not the Body of their King. They ſaid that before 
the Battle he had cauſed five Men of his own Stature 
to wear the ſame Arms with himſelf, and that the 
Body which the Engli/b took for the King's was one 
Elphinſton's who was very like him. But however 
they could not tell what was become of the King. 
There was one that ſaid he ſaw him ride over the 
Tweed after the Battle. But as the Fight laſted till 
Night, this Evidence is not much to be relied upon. It 
was however the Ground of the Report of his not be- 
ing dead. Some ſuſpected that he was killed as he was 
going out of the Battle by the Lord Alexander Humes 
or his Vaſſals, But this was never fully proved. How- Henry de- 
ever it was never known for certain whether the Bo- res the 
dy the Engliſh found on the Field of Battle, was the 1 


leave to 
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. King's or not. Nevertheleſs Henry, taking for grant- bury the 


ed that it was the very Corpſe of James IV, writ to Corpſe. 
the Pope for a Diſpenſation to interr it in St. Paul's 

Church. Leo X. anſwered by a Brief, ſignifying, ,,, Pope's 
That it had been ſet forth to him from the King of .z»/wer. 
England, that in a Treaty concluded between the Act. Pub. 
« late King of Scotland and Henry VII, and renewed e 
« by Henry VIII, the firſt had fubmitted himſelf to ““ 29. 
« the Sentence of Excommunication in Caſe; he acted 

in Breach of it, and that notwithſtanding he had 
broken the Peace: And for that Reaſon had been 

% pronounced Excommunicated by the Cardinal 

* Archbiſhop of York, in Virtue of full Powers 
“granted him by Julius II: That he died in the Field 

«* of Battle, without having been abſolved ; but that 

sin Conſideration of the Royal Dignity and his Al- 

* liance to him, the King of England had deſired 
leave to bury him in conſecrated Ground. Upon 

* theſe Accounts the Pope was pleaſed to grant his 

* Requeſt, conſidering that as he was told, and as 

ge ought charitably to believe, James in his laſt Mo- 
ments ſhowed ſome Signs of Contrition, ſuch as 

the Circumſtances he was in would admit. That 


«© therefore 
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s therefore he appointed the Biſhop of London, 
any other Biſhop the King ſhould pleaſe to nom. 
** nate, to inquire into the Matter; and in, Caſe h 
found that Zames had ſhown any Signs of Reper. 
«© rance before his Death, he gave him Power to ab. 
* Yolve him: That however the Abſolution ſhould 
<< ſerve to no other Purpoſe but to have him interre 
<< mn Holy Ground. Moreover he ordered the Bj 
*© ſhop to injoin the King of England to undergo ſor: 
«© Penance in the Name of the deceaſed King. 
Among the many Remarks which one might mak: 
upon this Brief, I ſhall confine myſelf to this one. Then 
was no Declaration of War between James and Her, 
before the Letter dated the 16th of July, and receive! 
the 12th of Anguſt, nor any Hoſtility committed be. 
fore the 22d of Angu/t, when James entered Eng/aul 
So the King of Scotland cannot be ſaid to have broke 
the Truce till that Time. Now he died the gth 0 
September excommunicated by the Cardinal of York, 
who was then Ambaſſador at Rome. Hence I think 
it may be inferred that the Cardinal had Excommu- 
nicated James without knowing the Cauſe, or hearing 
his Reaſons, and probably upon a bare Letter Hezr) 
had ſent him, that the King of Scotland intended to 
break the Peace; I ſay, that he only intended to break 
the Peace, ſince there is no likelihood that from the 
22d of Auguſt, when James entered England, to the 
9th of September, the Day of his Death, the Cardinal, 
who was at Rome, could have had notice of an actul 
proceed to an Excormmunication, 
I fay nothing of the Suppoſition that James lain on 
the Spot, ſhowed any Signs of Contrition, eſpecially 
as it was even uncertain whether the Body they would 
have interred, was the King of Scotland's. I paſs over 
likewiſe the Limitation ſer to the Abſolution, that i 
ſhould ſerve only for the burying of the dead Prince 
in Holy „ as well as the Penance enjoined 4 


living Perſon in the Name of a dead one. Every Bo. 


dy will be able to reflect upon theſe Things as he ſhall 
2 "The 
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The Poſture of Affairs in Europe being at the cloſe a 
of the Year 1513 ſuch as we have ſeen, it is no won- 
der that the Deſigns and Intereſts of the Princes ſhould 


be difterent from what they were in the beginning of Princes of 
the Year. It is neceſſary therefore before we enter Europe. 


upon the Recital of the Events of the Year 1514, juſt 
to mention how the chief Sovereigns ſtood affected. 


Lewis XII burned with deſire to recover Genoa and LOT 
Milan. But he plainly perceived that to compaſs his 


Ends the Allies muſt be divided, otherwiſe there was 
no Appearance of ſucceeding in his Undertakings. 
The Pope, Emperour, King of Arragon, and Swiſſers, 
were equally concerned to oppoſe him. And yer as 
they had their ſeparate Intereſts too, he thought it 
would not be impoſſible to draw them off one from 
another, by letting them ſee that every one apart by 
himſelf, or at leaſt ſome of them, would be as great 
Gainers as they could naturally expect to be by their 
Union. Beſides, he hoped by treating with each 
them in particular, he ſhould breed Jealouſies and 
Suſpicions among them, which would induce them 
to make haſte and treat with him for fear of being left 
in the Lurch. He had the greater rey of fuc- 
ceeding this way, becauſe moſt of the Princes with 
whom he was in War, were not over-cofſcientious, 
but were very ready to ſacrifice their Allies to their 
own private Intereſt, This was the Method then 
Lewis XII took to free himſelf from the Streights he 
was in. At the Beginning of the Year 1514 he took 
Care to renew the Negotiation he had commenced a- 
bout the Marriage of the Princeſs Rente his ſecond 
Daughter with Charles Archduke of Axſtria, well 
knowing that Maximilian and Ferdinand were equally 
delirous of the Match, eſpecially upon the Terms 
tiey themſelves had propoſed. He ſtarted however 
ificulties capable of prolonging the Negotiation 
Without breaking it off entirely. The Pope could not 
ook upon this Project without Uneaſineſs. He was 
Ss much afraid that Milan ſhould be in the Hands of 
a Grandſon of the Emperour's and King of Ars a- 
V 91. VII. | H gon S 
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1513. therefore he appointed the Biſhop of London, 
any other Biſhop the King ſhould pleaſe to noni. 
*< nate, to inquire into the Matter; and in, Caſe he 
found that James had ſhown any Signs of Reper. 
«*« rance before his Death, he gave him Power to ab. 
* ſolve him: That however the Abſolution ſhould 
s ſerve to no other Purpoſe but to have him interred 
in Holy Ground. Moreover he ordered. the Bj 
<< ſhop to injoin the King of England to undergo ſore 
«« Penance in the Name of the deceaſed King. 


N Among the many Remarks which one might make 
i. upon this Brief, I ſhall confine myſelf to this one. Then 


was no Declaration of War between James and Her) 
before the Letter dated the 16th of Jul), and receive 
the 12th of Angyſt, nor any Hoſtility committed be. 
fore the 22d of Angu/t, when James entered Enz/aul, 
So the King of Scotland cannot be ſaid to have broke 
the Truce till that Time. Now he died the ꝗth 0 
September excommunicated by the Cardinal of York, 
who was then Ambaſſador at Rome. Hence I think 
it may be inferred that the Cardinal had Excommu- 
nicated James without knowing the Cauſe, or hearing 
his Reaſons, and probably upon a bare Letter Heir) 
had ſent him, that the King of Scotland intended to 
break the Peace; I ſay, that he only intended to break 
the Peace, ſince there is no likelihood that from the 
2 ad of Auguſt, when James entered England, to the 
. 9th of September, the Day of his Death, the Cardinal, 
who was at Rome, could have had notice of an actul 
_ Rupture, and ſo proceed to an Excommuntcation, 
I fay nothing of the Suppoſition that James lai on 
the Spot, ſhowed any Signs of Contrition, eſpecially 
as it was even uncertain whether the Body they would 
have interred, was the King of Scotland's. I paſs over 
likewiſe the Limitation ſet to the Abſolution, that 1 
ſhould ſerve only for the burying of the dead Prince 
in Holy Ground, as well as the Penance enjoined 4 


living Perſon in the Name of a dead one. Every Bo: 
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* 0 The Poſture of Affairs in Europe being at the cloſe 1814. 
nog: of the Year 1513 ſuch as we have ſeen, it is rio won- , 
af þ der that the Deſigns and Intereſts of the Princes ſhould of the N 


5 be different from what they were in the beginning of Princes of 
therefore before we enter Europe. 


1 the Year. 


* upon the Recital of the Events of the Year 1514, juſt 
tere to mention how the chief Sovereigns ſtood affected, ; 
e B. Lewis XII burned with deſire to recover Genoa and 71% 
Y Milan. But he plainly perceived that to compaſs his 2990 
Ends the Allies muſt be divided, otherwiſe there was 
male no Appearance of ſucceeding in his Undertakings. 
Then The Pope, Emperour, King of Arragon, and Swiſſers, 
700 Bi equally concerned to oppoſe him. And yer as 
— they had their ſeparate Intereſts too, he thought it 
d be. would not be impoſſible to draw them off one from 
gland. another, by letting them ſee that every one apart by 
Droge bimſelf, or at leaſt ſome of them, would be as great 
th of Gainers as they could naturally expect to be by their 
Yer Union. Beſides, he hoped by treating with each o 
chin them in particular, he ſhould breed Jealouſies and 
mms. MM uſpicions among them, which would induce them 
aring to make haſte and treat with him for fear of being left 
Hm by the Lurch. He had the greater Proſpect of ſuc- 
ed to ceeding this way, becauſe moſt of the 8 with 
break whom he was in War, were not over-conſcientious, 
n the but were very ready to ſacrifice their Allies to their 
o hen private Intereſt, This was the Method then 
dindl, Lawis XII took to free himſelf from the Streights he 
ac s in. At the Beginning of the Year 1514 he took 
ation, Care to renew the Negotiation he had commenced a- 
in m bout the Marriage of the Princeſs Rente his ſecond 
cially Daughter with Charles Archduke of Axſtria, well 
vould owing that Maximilian and Ferdinand were equally 
. over deſirous of the Match, eſpecially upon the Terms 
hat it they themſelves had propoſed. He ſtarted however 
inc MI Difficulties capable of prolonging the Negotiation 
ned 4 Without breaking it off entirely. The Pope could not 
v Bo- ook upon this Project without Uneaſineſs. He was 
' hall I much afraid that Milan ſhould be in the Hands of 


It is neceſſary 


a Grandſon of the Emperour's and King of Arra- 
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gon's as to ſee the French King reſtored. His Intereſt 
required that Milan ſhould remain in the Family of 
the Sforza's. The Swiſſers too heartily wiſhed the ſame 
Thing. It would likewiſe have turned greatly to 
the Account of the Venetians, if another Intereſt 
had not prevailed, and that was to bring the Empe- 
rour to make Peace with them upon reaſonable 
Terms. But this they could not hope to effect with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of France; and this Aſſiſtance could 
not be obtained without aiding Lewis XII to recover 
the Milaneſe. 

Maximilian found his Account in his War with Ve. 
nice, becauſe it coſt him little. Since the League of 
Cambray, he had all along been powerfully aided by 
France, or Spain, or rather he had never made War 
but at another's Expence. His Allies were neceſſarily 
obliged to find him Men or Money, otherwiſe they 
might be ſure he would quickly change Sides. Since 
he had left France, the Spaniſh Troops had done al 
for him in his War with Venice, and the King of Ar- 
ragon, with all his Cunning, was not able to diſpenſe 
with acting in his Favour. It is no wonder then that 
he kept off ſo, when a Peace was on Foot, or that 


he uſed his Endeavours to foment the Diſſentions a- 
mong the Princes. 


be king of As to King Ferdinand, ſince he was become Maſter 


Arragon. 


of Navarre, it was his Buſineſs to imbroil Affairs and 
cheriſh in Haly, the Hopes and Fears of the ſeveral 
Parties, to make himſelf neceſſary, . and that a Peace 
might not be concluded without him. By this means 
he tried to hinder Lewis from thinking of Navarre, 
and hoped to bring about in the End a Treaty which 
ſhould leave him in quiet Poſſeſſion of his Conqueſt. 
Upon that Account, he played all ſorts of Parts, in 
order to come at his Ends. One while he aſſiſted the 
Emperour againſt Venice; another while he ſollicited 
the Emperour in Favour of the Venetians. Sometimes 
he ſtirred up the Pope and Swiſſears not to ſuffer the 
King of France to become Maſter of Milan; and 
ſometimes he offered to aſſiſt the ſame Prince to _— 
3 | que 
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quer that Dutchy. All this was nothing but Cunning 
and Artifice to keep alive a Diſſention ſo advantagi- 
ous to him. But after all, his Policy began to fail 
him. He had fo forfeited his Reputation with reſpect 
to Good Faith, that no one would truſt him any 
more. It was only out of pure Neceſſity, or from a 
deſire to breed Jealouſies in their Enemies, that the 
reſt of the Sovereign Princes made any Treaties with 


him, which they were ſenſible they could not rely 


upon. 


119 
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Henry VIII had come off gloriouſly in his firſt Cam- Henry 
pain. But he ſaw 83 that he was beholden for VIII. 


his good Succeſs to Lewis's Paſſion, who had neglect- 
ed the Defenſe of his own Kingdom, by ſending his 
beſt Troops to recover the Milaneſe. The Truth 1s, 
Henry depending upon the Treaty of Mechlin, and 
the Diverſions which his Allies were to make in ſeve- 
ral Provinces of France, had led into that Kingdom 
not above Five and Twenty Thouſand Men ; too weak 
an Army to give him any Proſpect of great Advan- 
tages, if he had been to deal with all the Forces of 
his Enemy. Forſaken as he was by the Pope, the 
Emperour, the King of Arragon, how would he have 
got off, if Lewis XII could have found in his Heart 
to defer his Milan- Expedition to another Time, and 
reſolved to march all his Troops into Picardy ? Thus 


Henry ought to conſider, and in effect did conſider, 


that he was more indebted for the Victory of Guine- 
gaſte, and taking of Terouenne and Tournay, to the Cir- 
cumftances of the Time than to his Prudence or Va- 
lour. He was therefore inclined to get clear of an 
Affair he had indiſcreetly embarked in, without flat- 
tering himſelf any longer with the Hopes of the ima- 
ginary Aſſiſtance of his Allies. It was neceſſary how- 
ever to ſet a good Face upon the Matter, and con- 
ceal his Inclinations, in order to draw from France ad- 
vantagious Terms in a Treaty. This was the Poſture 


of Affairs in the 1 of the Year 1314. But Afairs 0 


; ; it Italy. 
England in particular, it l 


before I ſpeak of thoſe o 


is r:quiſite to ſhow what Steps were taken by the 
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1514. Princes concerned in the Troubles of 1taly, becauſe 
that was then the main Point, to which all other Af. 
fairs tended, 725 

Leo "aq Leo X having taken the Alarm at the Negotiation 
neil the Lewis XII had renewed with the Emperour, about 
French the Marriage of Renee his ſecond Daughter, uſed all 
and Swils. his Endeavours to reconcile the Swiſs ro France, that 
Lewis might thereby be the leſs inclined to treat with 
the Emperour and King of Arragon. But he wiſhed 
that Lewis would ratify the Capitulation of Dijon as 
to what concerned the Dutchy of Milan; and on the 
other Side, he exhorted the Swi/s to take up with a 
leſs Sum than that promiſed them by la Trimouille, 
This was the Plan he laid to make up Matters. In 
ſhort, Things were brought ſo far to bear, that the 
King of France had offered a Truce for three Years, 
without going however from his Claim to Milan, and 
many of the chief Men among the Swiſs were ſatisfied 
with it. But it was not poſſible to bring that People 
to abate an Inch of the Capitulation of 
even debated whether they ſhould make a ſecond In- 
curſion into France, in revenge of the Breach of that 
Treaty. Thus the Pope's Pains were fruitleſs, and 

the Swiſs ſtill continued mortal Enemies to France. 
Ferdinand having had Advice of what was tranſacting 
- in Swiſſerland, was afraid of being deſerted, whether 
blew. 1-15 gave up his Claim to Milan, or whether the 
is XII. . Sw1/s-accepted the Truce he offered them. Where- 
fore, without ſaying any Thing to his Allies, he diſ- 
patched Quintana his Secretary in all haſte ro Paris, 
who renewed for a Year the Truce with France upon 
the ſame Foot with the former. Only by a ſecret 
Article, Lewis promiſed not to invade the. Milane/e 
this Year. In publiſhing the Truce in France, there 
was no mention made of Milan. But Ferdinand had 
it publiſhed in Spain with that Article: So that the 
World was at a great Loſs to know what to think of 
the Matter. Lewis made no ſcruple to prolong the 
Truce, becauſe he could not undertake to invade Mi- 
lan and Navarre before he had made a Peace with 
| | England, 
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prolongs 
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England. Beſides he was very glad the World ſhould 1514. 


think that the Truce he had juſt prolonged with the 
King of Arragon, would be followed by a Peace, 


This was a natural Conſequence enough, and very The Pope 
2 it put Henry upon thinking in earneſt of a Hees 


eace. But on the other Hand, Lewis was upon the 


Point of receiving a great Prejudice ” it, in that the 2% Empe- 


Pope to break his Meaſures with reſpect to Milan, rour and 
Venetians, 


laboured with all his Might to procure a Peace be- 


tween the Emperour and the Venetians. He deſired j;,, Um- 
above all Things, for the Good of his See, of all Italy, pire of their 
and of himſelf, that the French ſhould never ſer Foot Differences 


again in Jtaly, Whilſt the French were in Poſſeſſion 
of the Milaneſe, Italy had never been free from Trou- 
bles, the Popes had been leſs regarded than before, 
and the Florentines had preſerved that Liberty. Theſe 
were ſufficient Reaſons to make the Pope wiſh that 
they might never come in again. Beſides, he had 


formed Projects for raiſing his Family, which 


their Neighbourhood might be an Impediment to. 
One great Means to attain his Ends, was to deprive 
Lewis XII of the Aſſiſtance of the Venetians, which 
he could not fail to do, if he could poſſibly find out 
ſome Expedient to make their Peace with the Em- 
perour. Laſt Year the Venetians, hard preſſed by the 
Spaniſh Army, had agreed to make the Pope Um- 
pire, and the Emperout had accepted of the ſame. 
But che Affair had lain dormant ever fince. Preſent- 
ly after Ferdinand's renewing the Truce with Lewis 
XII, the Pope fearing a Peace would be concluded 
between the two Monarchs, at the hazard of the 
Dutchy of Milan, ſtrove to renew the Negotiation 
between the Emperour and the Yenetians, He was 
very ſenſible that in Caſe it came to a good Iſſue, the 
King of France would in vain expect the Aſſiſtance of 


| the Republick to conquer Milan. In ſhort, with 


much Sollicitation, he prevailed with both Parties to 
bind themſelves to ſtand to his Arbitration, and to 
ive him Pawer to ſettle the Terms of the Peace as 
e ſhould think fit. However, by a Writing under 
H 3 | his 
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1514. his own Hand, he promiſed not to pronounce Sen- 
| tence but with both their Conſents. 

Difficulties It was a very hard Matter to ſettle this Peace, be- 
ef che cauſe the War continuingeall the while in the State of 
Peace. Venice and in Friuli, the leaſt Succeſs was enough to 
make the Parties riſe or fall in their Demands. When 
the Yenetians found themſelves hard preſſed, they 
very willingly agreed that the Emperour ſhould keep 
Verona; but then Maximilian would have likewiſe Vin- 
cenza, Padua, and Treviſo. When his Affairs went 
ill, he was ready to give up theſe three Places to 
them, but then they could not think of making Peace 
The Pope's Without Verona too. Thus the Pope finding that the 
proviſio- various Succeſs of the War was a perpetual Bar to the 
— 0 Accommodation he was projecting, paſſed a proviſio- 
nal Sentence, ordering that both Parties ſhould lay 
down their Arms: That the Emperour ſhould de- 
poſite in his Hands Vincenza, and all that the Spani- 
ards held in the Territories of Padua and Treviſo : 
That the Venetians ſhould do the like with regard to 
Crema, and ſhould pay down to the Emperour Fifty 
Thouſand Ducats : But that this proviſional Agree- 
ment ſhould be deemed null and void, if the two 
Parties ſhould not think proper to ratify it ; but in caſe 
0 they approved of it, he promiſed to paſs a definitive 
1 Sentence within a Year. The Venetians did not think 
tans. At to ratify the Sentence, being perſuaded that in their 
My = preſent Circumſtances a Truce was much more preju- 
„ dicial to them than the Continuance of the War. 
bus the Pope's Pains were to no purpoſe, Such 
Was the Foiture of Affairs in /taly during the Year 

Partia- 1314. We muſt ſee now what paſſed in England. 
mentin Henry, upon his return from his glorious Campain, 
England. thought of nothing at firſt but Mirth and Diverſions. 
Herbert. The Parliament however met on the 3d of Januar). 


_ Bur there was nothing done of any 2 Moment 
creates with reſpect to publick Affairs. Before the Seſſion 


3 of was over, the King gave the Earl of Surry the Title 
42 Pak. of Duke of Norfolk, which his Father bore, and — 
XIII. 389. witl 
Feb. 1. 


\ 
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with his Life at Boſworth-field, fighting for Richard 1514. 
III *. By this Change, Thomas Howard Son and Heir 

| of the new Duke, became Earl of Surry. Charles Charles 
Brandon Viſcount Liſle, one of the King's Favourites, Brandon 


115 


Duke of 


was alſo created Duke of Suffolk ; and Charles Sommer- Fuffolk. 
ſet, Earl of Worceſter. Margaret of York, Daughter Margaret 
of the Duke of Clarence, Brother to Edward IV, ob- J Cla- 


tained likewiſe the Title of Counteſs of Sarum, as Hei 


r rence 
Counteſs of 


to the Earl of Warwick her Brother, beheaded by Salisbury. 


Henry VII * . 

Thomas Wolſey had now been ſome Months Prime Thomas 
Miniſter, without receiving any particular Marks of 
his Maſter's Favour. But MWolſey was not a Man to 


Wolſey i⸗ 
made Bi. ; 


ſhop of 


forget himſelf, The Biſhoprick of Lincoln being va- Lincoln, 
cant, he ordered it ſo that the King demanded it for P. 390. 
him of the Pope, who had engroſſed the Collations of 
anticipated Reſervations. Shortly and Admi- 


all the Sees, 
After, Lewis 


a 


illard Biſhop of Tournay, having 
neglected to repair to his Biſhoprick, ſince the City f Tour- 
was in the Hands of the King of England, the Pope 


niſtrator 
of the See 


nay. 


readily took it for granted that he had quitted his See, P. 584. 
and gave the Adminiſtration of it to Thomas Wolſey, 
both in Temperals and Spirituals. This was a great 


For his memorable Victory over the Scots at Flodden, he had a 
ſpecial Grant from the King to himſelf and the Heirs-male of his 
Body, of an honourable Augmentation to his Arms; namely, to 
bear on the Bend thereof the upper half of a Red Lyon, (painted 
as the Arms of Scotland are) pierced through the Mouth with an 


Arrow. He was created Duke of Norſolk, Feb.g. 15 4. His Father 
derived his Deſcent ( by the Heirs female of Mowbray and Sea- 
grave) not from Thomas Brotherton , Son to King Edward I. 


Dugd. Stow. 


*: She was Wife of Sir Richard Pole, deſcended from an antient 
Stock of that Name ſomewhere in Wales. 
made chief Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber to Prince Arthur. 
and Knight ot the moſt noble Order of the Garter. He had four 
Sons by the Lady Margaret; Henry, afterwards Lord Montague 3 
Geffrey, Arthur, and Reginald, the famous Cardinal Pole Archbi- 

op of Canterbury, and one of the Three that prefided at the 
Council of Trent. Margaret petitioned to be Counteſs of Salisbury 
from her Grandfather Richard Nevil Earl of Salisbury, for all whoſe 
Caſtles, Manor, and Lands fhe obtained a Grant dated Of. 14. 
by the Attainder af her Brother Edward 


H 4 Addi- 


which came to the Crown 
Earl of Warwick. Dugd. 


This Sir Richard was 
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Addition to the new Favourite's Income, on a ſudden 
and almoſt at the ſame time. Leo X, not expecting 
any great Matters from the Emperour or King of 
Arragon, eaſily perceived he might ſtand in need of the 
King of England. In order to gain his Protection it 
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was that he had diſpoſed of the Sees of Lincoln and 


Tournay in favour of Wolſey, to win him over to his 
Intereſts, by Preſents which coſt him nothing. But 
after he had ſatisſied the Favourite, he muſt teſtify 
by ſome Mark of Diſtinction the Eſteem he had for 
The pete the Maſter. To that purpoſe he ſent him a Sword and 
(we Hat, conſecrated on Chriſtmas-day, which the Popes 
Henry 4 
cenſecra-· Were wont to preſent to Princes or Generals that had 
ted Sword obtained ſame ſignal Victory over the Enemies of the 
and Cap. Church. 53 | 
Lewis Whilſt the Pope, Emperour and King of Arragon 
III makes vyere labouring to bring their reſpective Projects to 
3 4% bear, Lewis XII was not unmindful of his own Af. 
Henry. fairs. Among all his Enemies, none gave him ſo much 
Herbert. Uneaſineſs as the King of England, and that chiefly 
for two Reaſons: Firſt, Henry was young, greedy of 
Glory, abounding in ready-Money; and witha}, was 
always ſure of Supplies from his Parliament, eſpecial- 
ly in caſe of a War with France. Secondly, the Di- 
verſion he could and did make in Picardy by the 
Means of Calais, rendered all Lewis's Projects in Hal) 
abortive. He thereby kept the Forces of France at 
ſuch a Diſtance from one another, that it was next to 
impoſſible they ſhould be able to come to each other's 
Aſſiſtance in caſe of Accident. Thus it was the King 
of France*s chief Concern to remove this Thorn in his 
Side, otherwiſe he could not undertake to recover Ge- 
noa and Milan. This therefore he fat about in good 
earneſt, after the Campain was over, by the Mini- 
{try of Lewis of Orleans Duke of Longueville, who 
was taken Priſoner at the Battle of Guinegaſte. It was 
this private Ambaſſador that, in his frequent Coverſa- 


tions with Henry, laboured by degrees to open his 


Eyes, by ſhowing him how little he could depend up- 
on his Allies, and making him ſee clearly the Arti- 
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fices they had uſed to draw him into their Snares. 1514. 
Henry was convinced of it; but in all appearance he 
was told abundance of Things which he was ignorant 
of before. However that be, theſe Converſations had 
ſuch an Effect, that Henry let the Duke underſtand 
d- that he was inclined to a Peace, provided it was made 
is upon reaſonable Terms. Lewis XII having notice of 
it Wit, ordered the Duke of Longueville privately to nego- 
yy tate the Affair, and try to dive into the King of 
xx N Egland's real Intentions. Very probably Henry in- 
id ſiſted for ſome time upon his Claim to the whole 


& Kingdom of Fragce, and particularly to Guienne and 

id Nornandy, which made the Duke apprehenſive that 

he his Negotiation would not ſucceed. Nevertheleſs, to 

induce Henry to abate ſomething of his Pretenſions, 

on Wie Duke had Orders to demand the Princeſs Mary his 

to {Wiſter for the King his Maſter, who had loſt Ann of 

\f. {Wretagne his Queen, in the Beginning of the Year. 

ich rhis private Negotiation, to which only Thomas 

fly ey Biſhop of Lincoln was admitted, continued ſome 

of me without making great Progreſs, by reaſon of 

vas ienry's exceſſive Demands. At laſt, at a ſecret Con- 

al- rrence which the King himſelf had with the Duke of 

Di- CLorgueville, he deſiſted on a ſudden from the hardeſt 

the f his Demands, and told him in plain Terms, on 

al) {What Conditions the Peace ſhould be concluded, ad- 

eat Wig, that he fully reſolved not to bate any thing of 

tro em. Here is a Letter the King wrote to Wolſey with 

er's own Hand, after the Conference, wherein appears 

ing hat was his laſt Reſolution “. 

his | 

Ge- Lord of Lynkecoly I recommande me un- ,,, xine“ 
ood to yow. And lette yo.] wyte that I have Lerte- Y 
[int- ſpokyne with the Duke; whyche in the begyn- Wolſey «- 


who nyngne was as yll afraid as ever he was in his Lyffe w_ rhe 
was leſt no good effecte ſhulde comme to pas. Never- AR. Pub. 


<< theles, XIII. 403. 


up- The Tranflator has thought fit to inſert the Original Letter in 
Arti- very Words of King Henry, as it is to be found in Rymer's 
fices , and intends to do the ſame by all the original Papers, 


uch Ropin has tranſlated word for word, as he has done this. 


1514. 
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ce theles, in farther communyng, we wente more 
* rondly to oure matters; in ſo moche that I ſayde W Hon 
to hym, ſeinge that the King your Maſter hathe WW « $4; 
« ſoght ſo gently unto Us for bothe Amyte and Ma- dema: 


* riage, I aſſure yow ( oure Honour ſavyd) we cold: jeſſe c 


* be well content to gyffe herkyne therto, and yff the W the fo 
Offers wer reſonable agre upon thos ſame; but to do 
e this be not reſonable, excepte the Amyte ſhulde no W can ne 
te longer continw then the Payment off Money: And wyllr 
yett natt ſo, except ther wer a reſonable Summe My 
* of Money to be payd in hand by and by: he th 
« If hys Maſter wyll have the Mariage, I cn W wolde 
© natt ſee how it can be conveniently, excepte the W on all 
«« Amyte be made duryng our Lyftes and on yer W and M 
« affter, to the intente that all Suſpycyon off bothe ¶ rance 
«© Sydes may be ſett apart: C70 
« Whyche Mariage and Amyte your Maſter mi Me th 
« have under thys Maner ; that is to ſay, Payng: W mans 


<< erly on Hundred Thouſand Crownes and att hys rt agre th 
« queſt I natt to ſtyke for no redy nony in hande, M On | 
<< but I to ſtande contente therwith for Recompen W Penne 
« off all thynges. | yo c: 
4 Whyche, yff your Maſter conſidere what He- © And 
& taunce he holdyth from Me, and what good mi 
% Amyte may do to help forth hys Mater in Jai Ne) 
“ thinke he wyll nat grettly ſtyxe at: 
« Thys forther more I ſayde to the Duke, ſurly! 
c can natt ſee how the Amyte made for yers can an 
„longer indure than the Payment, whyche ex{pyr* Thoug} 
* ſhulde be occaſion off new Breche and Demi! Circur 
* wherby noder He nor we ſhou'd lyff quiet lonth of 
4 whyche, yff ther fall Alyance,-I wholde be lo Lewis X 


<* to ſee; wherfor I ſee no way to eſchwe all dang? 
<«< and Parraylles, and to recompenſe Me for wt 
% holdyng off myne Inheritance ( whyche yff ! wol 
ce be ſlake in, my Subjectes wolde murmure at) ® 
<« to make thys Amyte duryng oure Lyffs and® 
« yer affter, Pay inge yerly as above reherſed w | 
* Amyte wons grantyd the Alyance ſhulde mat, 


— 
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refuſyde, nor no other thyng whyche with my 1515. 
Honour ſavyd I might do: 
athe „ Saying forther more to hyme that, yff I myght 
Ma- demande with my Honour any leſſe, or take an 
olde leſſe offer ( ſeying hys Maſter is ſo well mynded to 
f the che forſayd Alyance and Amyte ) I wolde be glade 
but Þ to do that at hys requeſt, but leſs then thys hit 
le no W can nott ſtonde with my Honour, nor my Subjectes 
And BF wyll nat be content that J ſhulde take. 
mme WW « My Lord, I ſhuyd him forthermore that, yff 
he thoght we myght truſt to have thys Ende, I 
I can Þ wolde be content that yow and they ſhuld commune 
e the W on all other Artycylles, concernyng the Amyte 
n yer W and Mariage, tyll we myght have abſolute Aſſu- 
bothe rance in that behalfe for lyſyng of Time: 
« To whyche he anſwarde, that he colde nat aſſure 
ma Me thereoff ; but that he truſtyde, ſeying my De- 
ayng: W mans wer ſo reſonable, that hys Maſter wholde 
1s r agre therto. 


xande, On truſt hereon we woll that yow begyne to 

npenk WF Penne the Reſidue off the Artycylles as ſoon as 
yo can; 

Her: And thus fare yo. well. 

od my 


Hahl Mrytiyn with the hande of your loving Maſter, 


Curly] HENRY R. 

an al 

pyrye Though this Letter has no date, one may by ſeve- 

emu Circumſtances conjecture it was written in the 
uiett!\Mlonth of June, 151 4. i 

De lo Lewis XII being informed of the King of England's owl 75 
dang" Wt Reſolution, entertained great hopes of a Peace. 4 = mg 


here were however two Articles which troubled him. ry's Pro- 
he firſt was the paying a Hundred Thouſand Crowns Peſalt. 
ery Year, as a Compenſation for Henry's Claim to 
e Kingdom of France: which in a Manner was 
ming the Juſtice of his Title, and paying him a 
tot Tribute, Things he could never bring himſelf 
The other Article related to Tournay, which he 

| wanted 
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1514. wanted to have again, but whereof the King hut 


made no mention in his Propoſals. But in this reſpef 

there was an Obſtacle which was not eaſily to be g 

over; and that was, Wolſey was concerned in the Ma. 

ter. It was not ſufficient to gain Henry by Flatter, 

or by giving him a Sum of Money in lieu of Tourna; 

he muſt moreover make the Favourite amends forthe 

Loſs of a See which brought him in a very conſid: 

He ſends Table Income. To endeavour therefore to agree + 

Ambaſſa- bout theſe two Articles, Lewis ſent Ambaſſadors ty 

gente England. He pitched upon for this purpoſe John & 
England. 8 a 

Act. pub. Selve firſt Preſident of Roan; and Thomas Bobier, u 

XIII. 405. whom Du Bellai gives the Title of General of Norma: 

July 29. dy; and the King, in his Commiſſion, that of Chew 

A Truce lier General of France. Mean while the two Kings x 

agreed up. greed upon a Ceſſation of Arms during the Treat. 

Henry re. . It was eaſier for the French Ambaſſadors to ge 

fuſes to Henry to alter his laſt Reſolution as to the firſt Art 

reflore cle, than to prevail with him to reſtore Tournay, The 

Tourn?y- Reaſon is evident. In the firſt Article, the Kin 

alone was concerned; whereas in the ſecond, the M. 

nijter*s Intereſt was properly in queſtion. However, 

fince Henry was determined to make Peace wit 

France, Tournay could be of no farther uſe to him, 

and a Sum of Money would have been doubtleſs mor 

for his Advantage than the keeping of that Place. Bu 

Molſey plainly perceived that as ſoon as Tournay ſhoull 

be in the Hands of the King of France, he would i. 

fallibly loſe the Adminiſtration of the See, So tit 

Negotiation of the Ambaſſadors upon that Arti 

was entirely fruitleſs. But it was not ſo with reſpect 

the Penſion of a Hundred Thouſand Crowns Hen 

had demanded. They found means to bring him | 

take a Million of Crowns, in which were included ii 

Henry Seven Hundred Forty-five Thouſand Crowns conta 

1 ed in the Treaty of Eſtaples; but whereof, in tru 

Spaniſh Part, though a ſmall one, had been you The Shan 

Ambaſſa- Ambaſſador reſiding at London, did all that lay nl 

dor ta Power to intervene in the Negotiation. But He 

rapobay 4 yould never ſuffer him, well- knowing he had no ot 

Treaty. Al 
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Aim but to raiſe Obſtacles, The Commiſſioners of 1514. 
he two Kings being agreed upon all the Articles, the 

Treaties were ſigned the 7th of Au guſt. 

There were three ſeparate Treaties. The firſt con- Three ſe- 


Fo erned only the renewing of the Alliance between Tm 1 FR 
ten Mrance and England. The ſecond was about the Mar- ſigned at 
manage of the Princeſs Mary with Lewis XII. The London. 
)r te Whicd related to the Payment of the Million of Crowns. 
nſide-MWAs theſe Treaties ſerved for Foundation to many o- 


hers hereafter concluded, it is neceſſary to inſert the 
bubſtance of them, at leaſt with reſpect to the moſt 
aterial Articles. 


EN 
Df Peace and Amity between LEWIS XII and 


* HENRVY VIII, concluded at London, Au- 

t Am guſt 7. 1514. 

y. Int : 
e Ki; HAT the Amity betwen the two Kings ſhould AR. Pub. 


laſt till a Year after one of their Deaths. That AI. 4834 


he Succeſſor of him that died firſt ſhould give no- 


ce wilWice within the Year to the other, whether he would 

to hinWrolong This or make a new Treaty. 

eſs mo That all Impoſitions laid, ſince 52 Years laſt paſt, 

ace. bully one King on the Subjects of the other ſhould be 

y ſhoul boliſhed. 

ould i That the Peace ſhould not be deemed violated by 
So lee Outrages which ſhould be committed on either 

x Artid ide. ; | 

eſpe That neither of the two Kings ſhould afford Pro- 

ns Hergeftion or Refuge to the Rebels of the other. 

g him M By the 14th, 15th, and 16th Articles, the two 

ſuded Pings bound themſelves to mutual Aſſiſtance in three 


ales: 1. For Defence of one another's Dominions : 
in tru For Recovery of the Territories with-held by o- 
ie Hauer Princes: 3. In caſe one of the two Kings ſhould 
lay attacked on the Score of the preſent Treaty, pro- 


ut Heuer he gave his Word and Honour that it was upon 
d noon that 


Al 


cola 


122 
1514. 


P. 423; 


10000 Archers by Land, and 5000 Men at Sea, with Sie 
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that Account. In each of theſe Caſes the Condition That 
were different“. But in the laſt Caſe they promilMW houſa 
mutual Aid, though the Aſſailant ſhould be Ke/atinWhould 
Friend or Ally of one or both. pf Recc 

Lewis included in the Treaty, as his Allies, Mewels, 
Pope, the Swiſs, and the King of Scotland. On HrWHundre 
ry's Part were named the Pope, Bologna, all H That 
Towns of the Patrimony of St. Peter, the Archdulg! houſa: 
of Auſtria and the Sw1ſs, he ſaid 

Scotland was not included in the Treaty, but as bou 
Condition that the Scots ſhould commit no Hoſtiiii That 
againſt England after the 25th of November, s that 

Thar the Treaty ſhould be ratified and ſworn Queen « 
by the two Kings, and confirmed by the ParliameaW That 
of England, and the States-General of France. er Do! 

That each of the two King's ſhould uſe his EndeWlhe reſic 
vour to obtain of the Pope a Sentence of Excumm 
8 againſt him of the two that ſhould violate tit 

eace. 


| For : 
EEE A TS 


About the Marriage of Lewis XII with ti 
Princeſs MARY. 


5 
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HAT Matrimony ſhould be contracted b 
Proxies and per verba de preſenti, within tf 
Days after the Date of this Treaty. | 
That the King of England ſhould convey at his on 
Charge, the Princeſs his Siſter to Abbeville, wit 
within four Days after her Arrival the King of Fr 
ſhould ſolemnly marry her. 


eln the firſt Caſe, Zewzs was to futniſh 1000 Lance, by Wl 
and 5000 Men by Sea, with convenient Shipping; and in 


In the ſecond, Lewis was to lend Henry 600 Lances on, 
Henry him but 5000 Archers, s with the ſame Sea-Forces on ® 
Sides as beforementioned. In the third, one was to aid the 0 
at his Charge that was invaded, 
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That Mary ſhould have in Dower four Hundred 1514+ 
Thouſand Crowns, two Hundred Thouſand whereof 
ould be reckoned for Jewels, Sc. and that in Caſe 
ff Recovery, Lewis ſhould be obliged to reſtore the 
Tewels, Sc. which ſhould be valued at the Sum of two 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns. 
That the other half, amounting to two Hundred 
houſand Crowns, Henry ſhould pay by deducting 
he ſaid Sum out of the Million rhe King of France 
vas bound to Pay by a Treaty apart. 
That the future Queen's Jointure ſhould be as great 
s that aſſigned to Ann of Bretagne, or any other 
Queen of France. 
That in Caſe of Lewis's Death, Mary ſhould enjoy 
er Dowry and Jointure during her Life, whether 
ſhe reſided in France or England. 
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W-T:RKS A TY, 
For the Payment of a Million of Crowns. 


D This Treaty Lewis XII acknowledged, that P. 431 
D by the Treaty of Eſtaples, Charles VIII was 
bound to pay Henry VII, or his Succeſſors, the Sum 
df 745000 Crowns, and that himſelf was obliged te 
cted May the Arrears of the ſaid Sum. 

thin i Moreover, that Charles Duke of Orleans his Fa- 

er, by an Obligation dated March the 7th, 1444, 
his rad owned himſelf Debter in a certain Sum to Mar- 

„ wien ret of Somerſet Grandmother of Henry VIII. 

f Hu That theſe two Sums not being yet paid, Lewis 
ound himſelf to pay to the King of Eng/and, or his 
ducceſſors, a Million of Crowns, as well for the Ar- 
ears of the ſaid two Sums, as on Account of the 

; by Led Affection he bore him, and to the End their A- 

and Hity might be the more laſting. 

; Shin" That the Payment of this Million ſhould be made 

* Lewis paying to the King of England Twenty 

d me ol Thouſand 


— 
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1514 Thouſand Livres Tournois every 
whole Debt was diſcharged, 

Thus the War, which had been taken in Hand q 

pretenſe of Religion, and for the Glory of God, ended 

in a Treaty, wherein there is no mention either d 

Religion, or the Pope, or the Church. 
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fix Months till the 


On the other Hand, though the Princeſs Mary hat 
been ſolemnly affianced to Charles of Auſtria, Leui 
XII and Henry VIII had no Scruples about this ſe. 
cond Marriage, neither did they ſo much as vouchſaf 


The Prin- 
'ce/s Mary 
proteſts a- 
gainſt her 


ontract , . 
= to demand the Pope's Diſpenſation to abſolve Mar 
_ from her firſt Contract. Only a few Days before the} 
Of ALUITITIA 


"> Pub ſigning of the Treaty, Mary declared in the Preſent: 
XIII. 409. Of a Notary Publick, and other Witneſſes, that ſhe 
July 30. had been forced to plight her Faith to the Prince d 

it. Caſtile, Archduke of Auſtria, That moreover tht 
Archduke having promiſed to eſpouſe her by Proxy 
and per verba de praſenti, as ſoon as he ſhould be 
fourteen Years of Age, had broken his Word. St: 
added further, that ſhe had it from good Hands, that 
the Counſellors and Confidents of the Prince of Caſib 
were inſtilling into him, to the utmoſt of their Power, 
an Averſion for the King of England her Father. Up. 
on theſe Allegations it was that the two Kings mak: 
ing themſelves Judges in a Cauſe which fell without 
doubt under the Pope's Cognizance, thought fit the 
Marriage ſhould be conſummated. *' 

I have another Remark to make upon the third 
Treaty; and that is, although Henry had declared u 
the Duke of Longueville, as appears in his Letter u 
Wolſey, that he could not make Peace without tht 
King of France would pay him a yearly Penſion of 
a Hundred Thouſand Crowns as a Compenſation fir 
the Inheritance he with-held from him, a way ws 
found to ſatisfy him with much leſs. The Whole vn 
reduced to Lewis's Bond to pay him a Hundred Tho 
ſand Crowns, the two Thirds whereof were due bt 
fore the Treaty. Beſides, that this Bond might 1 
be deemed as a Satisfaction for the Claims the * 


Remark on 
the third 
Treaty. 
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Book XV. 20. HENRY VIII. 
of England had upon the Kingdom of France, as Henry 
had intended it, it was ſaid in the 3 in expreſs 


1514. 


id ol Words, that it was in Payment of the Reſidue of the 
ende Seven-hundred- forty- five-thouſand Crowns, due to 
ner ad the King of England by the Treaty of Eſtaples, of a- 
nother Sum due from the late Duke of Orleans to 
Margaret the King's Grandmother, and laſtly, for 
i the good Affection Lewis had for Henry, By this 
Lui Means the main Foundation vaniſhed, on which FHen- 
us ſe. ry had built his Demand of a Penſion of a Hundred 
chiatt WW Thouſand Crowns, a Demand which he had conſider- 
Man ed at firſt as the Ground-Work of the Treaty, as we 
re tie WW have ſeen in his Letter ro Wolſey. One may then af- 
eſence firm, that Henry was no leſs over-reached by the | 
at ſe King of France in the Treaty of Peace, than he had * 
nce d been by the Pope, the Emperour, snd the King of 1 
er tie Arragon, in that which had engaged him in the War. "it 
Pray This proceeded not from his want of Underſtanding Witt 
ald de his own Intereſts, ſince it appears by his Letter, that Ws 
oe WF he was very ſenſible of the Conſequence of his De- 1 
, that mand. To what then can his Eaſineſs be aſcribed but "jul 
Catit to the Infinuations of his Prime Miniſter, who cer- (198 
over, WW tainly committed a Fault not out of Ignorance ? In "188 
be all likelihood, Lewis XII found means to make ol. i; 
mak. ey his Friend. We ſhall ſee more plainly hereafter, [i ; 
ithou WY that this Miniſter was much more mindful of his own a 
fit the BY than his Maſter's Intereſts, when they came in Com- f; 
WW petition, and that he loſt no Opportunity of inrich- i 
thin WY ing himſelf. gl 
red u Whilſt Joly was buſy with the French Ambaſſa- Death of f | 
tter to dors in negotiating the Peace, Cardinal Bambridge 8 1 
ut tie Archbiſhop of York died at Rome the 14th of July“. bridge. why 
ſion d The ſame Day Cardinal Fulius de Medicis, who was af- Herbert. 1 
jon for Bl terwards Pope by the Name of Clement VII, ſent the 25 Pub. [ 
ay 4 King notice of it, acquainting him withal that he had 4. 
ole 
Thor , ' He was poiſoned by Rinaldo de Modena bis Steward, an 1ta- 
ue be lian Prieſt, to revenge a Blow his Maſter gave him, as Rinaldo 
ht not 1 at his Execution. Wood, p. 104. W. S. There is a 
ur eter from one Pace from Rome, charging Sylveſter (an Italian) 
e King Bi bidep of Worcefer, with having a Hand in his Death . Fid 
Vor. VII, I prevailed 


— 
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1514. prevailed with the Pope, not to diſpoſe of the See of 
York before he knew his Pleaſure. Whereupon the 

Wolſey is King demanded the Archbiſhoprick for Thomas Wolſe), 
made which was immediately granted. This Miniſter was 


hy of then in ſo great Favour, that he had the abſolute Ma. 
ork. nagement of all the King's Affairs, who had for him 
7 403: a very great Eſteem and Affection. It may be pre- 
ſumed that at this very Time he was doing Lewis XII 
ſome good Services, ſince we find in the Collett ion if 
1 439. the Publick Acts, ſeveral Letters from that Monarch 
32 to him, beginning with theſe kind Words, My Lori 
of York, and very good Friend. 
Lewis's Auguſt and September were ſpent in Preparations for 
% lee, the new Queen of France's Journey, in the Celebra- 
conſum- tion of the Marriage by Proxies, in France and Ex- 
mated. land, and in ratify ing the Treaties. After which Mz- 
ry was conducted to Abbeville with a numerous Train 
of Lords and Ladies, where the Marriage was con- 
ſummated on the th of October. 
Leo X Whilſt the Peace between France and England wu 
propeſe ** negotiating at London, the Pope, Emperour, and 


League to King of Arragon omitted nothing that they imagined 
che Kung of would obſtruct it. They plainly perceived that it 
France. muſt needs turn to their Prejudice, and that the Bu- 
den of the War would fall on their Shoulders. They 

were even afraid that Henry would join againſt them 

in a League with France. Leo X had ſent to He) 


to perſwade him to Peace, and yet when he faw 2 
Peace 


* The King and Queen conducted her to the Sea-fide, and the 
recommended her to the Duke of Norfolk's Care, who attended 
her to Abbeville, Aſter the Ceremony was over, all her Retinut 
were diſmiſſed, except a few Officers and Attendants, among 
whom, ſays my Lord Herbert, was Mrs. Ann Bollen, Daughter 50 
Sir Thomas Bollen. Before the Coronation was over there were 0 
lemn Juſts and Tournaments held at Pari, by Francis de Valois Hel 
to the Crown, at which the Duke of $S«ffolk, and the Marquiſs of 
Dorſet came off with Honour. The King and Queen of Fraud 
were Spectators; but the King was ſo old and infirm that he lay 00 
a Couch. The Duke of Valois out of Envy cauſed it ſeems 2 0% 
man of prodigious Strength and Size, to be privately introduce 
into the Field, in order to oppoſe the Duke of Suffolk, who, thou 
with great Difficulty, got the better of the German, Herbert. 
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Peace was like to be concluded, he wiſhed that his 2514 

Exhortations had not been regarded. Wherefore, to is aa 
croſs the Negotiation at London as much as he could, , wal 
he propoſed a new League with the King of France, Ferdinand 
imagining that it would be a Means to abate his 
Eagerneſs for a Peace with England. But as Lewis 
took a Fortnight to give him his Anſwer, he was a- 


fraid of being left alone, and for that Reaſon made 


haſte and concluded a League Defenſive with the King 
of Arragon for one Year only. : 

On the other Hand, Ferdinand fearing that Lewis, Fruitleſs 
after making a Peace with England, would go and in- nac * 
vade Navarre, offered him his Aſſiſtance to conquer Ee 


Milan. But Lewis knew him too well to put any and Ferdi- 


Truſt in him. In ſhort, the Emperour and Ferdi- 24nd to 


g ; hinder the 
and deſiring at any rate to hinder him from con- pan rg 


cluding Matters with England, ſent him their Conſent teen 
in Form, for the Marriage of Rent his ſecond Daugh- om and 
ter with Charles of Auſtria their Grandſon. Ar the Gel 
lame Time, Maximilian ratified the one Year's Truce : 
Ferdinand had made with France. But all would not 
do. They had even the Mortification to hear that 
they were neither of them included in the Treaty of 
London, a clear Evidence how little Henry valued their 
F riendſhip. In ſpite of all this they both made as if 
they were extremely well-pleaſed with the Peace, 
though in their Hearts they were exceedingly vexed 
at Ic. | 

All the World expected that the King of France The "ye 
being freed from the War with England, would infalli- 2 
bly recover Genoa and Milan. The Pope was ſo far Lewis XI 
of that Opinion, that he ſent him a Letter exhorting 
him to that Expedition, though at the ſame Time he 
did all he could to break his Meaſures by making up 

atters between the Emperour and the Venetians. He 
even diſpatched to Venice Peter Bembo, afterwards Car- 

al, to incline the Venetians to Peace. But they 


caring the Pope was laying a Snare for them, in or- 
der to draw off the King from their Alliance, one 


Vor, VII. 
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1514. prevailed with the Pope, not to diſpoſe of the See of 
York before he knew his Pleaſure. Whereupon the 

Wolſey is King demanded the Archbiſhoprick tor Thomas Wolſey, 
made which was immediately granted. This Miniſter was 


hun of then in ſo great Favour, that he had the abſolute Ma- 

ork. nagement of all the King's Affairs, who had for him 

p. 413. a very great Eſteem and Affection. It may be pre- 

ſumed that at this very Time he was doing Lewis XII 

ſome good Services, ſince we find in the Collect ion if 

8 439. the Publick Acts, ſeveral Letters from that Monarch 

* to him, beginning with theſe kind Words, My Lord 
of York, and very good Friend. 

Lewis's Auguſt and September were ſpent in Preparations for 


Marriage the new Queen of France's Journey, in the Celebra- 


4 wag tion of the Marriage by Proxies, in France and En- 

mated. land, and in ratify ing the Treaties. After which Ma. 
ry was conducted to Abbeville with a numerous Train 
of Lords and Ladies, where the Marriage was con- 
ſummated on the gth of October x. 

Leo X Whilſt the Peace between France and England was 

ny” * negotiating at London, the Pope, Emperour, and 


League to King of Arragon omitted nothing that they imagined 
the King ef would obſtruct it. They plainly perceived that it 
France. muſt needs turn to their Prejudice, and that the Bur- 
den of the War would fall on their Shoulders. They 
were even afraid that Henry would join againſt them 
in a League with France. Leo X had ſent to Herr) 


to perſwade him to Peace, and yet when he ſaw a 
Peace 


* The King and Queen conducted her to the Sea ſide, and then 
recommended her to the Duke of Norfolk's Care, who attended 
her to Abbeville, Afﬀter the Ceremony was over, all her Retinue 
were diſmiſſed, except a few Officers and Attendants, among 
whom, ſays my Lord Herbert, was Mrs. Ann Bollen, Daughter !0 
Sir Thomas Bollen. Before the Coronation was over there were 0 
lemn Juſts and Tournaments held at Pari, by Francis de V alois Hell 
to the Crown, at which the Duke of S«ffolk, and the Marquils of 
Dorſet came off with Honour. The King and Queen of Fram 
were Spectators; but the King was ſo old and infirm that he lay on 
a Couch. The Duke of Valois out of Envy cauſed it ſeems a Ce. 
man of prodigious Strength and Size, to be privately introduce 
into the Field, in order to oppoſe the Duke of Suffolk, who, thoug 
with great Difficulty, got the better of the German, Herbert. 
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Peace was like to be concluded, he wiſhed that his 1514. 
Exhortations had not been regarded. Wherefore, to „, ads 


croſs the Negotiation at London as much as he could, „, w;6 
he propoſed a new League with the King 
imagining that it would be a Means to abate his 
Eagerneſs for a Peace with England. But as Lewis 
took a Fortnight to give him his Anſwer, he was a- 
traid of being left alone, and for that Reaſon made 

haſte and concluded a League Defenſive with the King 

of Arragon for one Year only. 

On the other Hand, Ferdinand fearing that Lewis, Fruitleſs 
after making a Peace with Erg/and, would go and in- CR he 
vade Navarre, offered him his Aſſiſtance to conquer j;,1erour 
Milan. But Lewis knew him too well to put any and Ferdi- 


Truſt in him. In ſhort, the Emperour and Ferdi- hand te 
hinder the 


aand deſiring at any rate to hinder him from con- pe be. - 


cluding Matters with England, ſent him their Conſent :ween 


in Form, for the Marriage of Rent his ſecond Daugh- Lewis and 


ter with Charles of Auſtria their Grandſon. 
lame Time, Maximilian ratified the one Year's Truce 
Ferdinand had made with France. . But all would not 
do. They had even the Mortification to hear that 
they were neither of them included in the Treaty of 
London, a clear Evidence how little Henry valued their 
F riendſhip. In ſpite of all this they both made as if 
they were extremely well-pleaſed with the Peace, 
though in their Hearts they were exceedingly vexed 
at ir. | 

All the World expected that the King of France Die Pope 
being freed from the War with England, would infalli- — 
bly recover Genoa and Milan. The Pope was ſo far Lewis XI 
ol that Opinion, that he ſent him a Letter exhorting 
him to that Expedition, though at the ſame Time he 
did all he could to break his Meaſures by making up 

atters between the Emperour and the Venetians. He 
even diſpatched to Venice Peter Bembo, afterwards Car- 

inal, to incline the Venetians to Peace. But they 


Henry. 
Ar the Guicclard. 


fearing the Pope was laying a Snare for them, in or- 
der to draw off the King from their Alliance, ſent 


Vor. VII. I 2 N him 


of France, Ferdinand 
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1514. him Word of it out of Hand, and thereby made him 
— Jealous of his Holineſs. Ra 

He forms eo X was forming at that Time vaſt Projects in 

va Pro- Favour of Julian de Medicis his Brother. His Deſign 

_ ſe. Was to become Maſter of Ferrara and Urbino, and to 

Serdi, join theſe two States to Parma, Plaiſence, io, and 

Guicciard, the City of Modena, which he had lately bought of 

the Emperour, in order to mould them into one State 

for this Brother of his, of whom he had a mind to 

make a great Prince. Nay, *tis ſaid that he intend- 

ed to add the Kingdom of Naples, and to that Pur- 

poſe had joined in a League with the Venetians. But 

as he was very ſenſible it would not be long before 

the King of France invaded the Milaneſe, he kept fair 

with him, leſt he ſhould make one his Enemy, who 

in caſe he got Poſſeſſion of Milan, would have it in 

his Power to obſtruct his Deſigns. Mean while, Lewis 

not being pleaſed with the Pope, preſſed him to de- 

clare himſelf, reſolving to know He certain whether 

he was to conſider him as a Friend, or as an Enemy, 

Leo, who perceived his Drift plainly enough, drove 

him off with fair Words, without coming to a Reſo- 

Lewis lution, becauſe his Purpoſe was to ſquare his Conduct 

prepares jo by the Iſſue of the War which he foreſaw. This did 

aſs into not hinder Lewis fram going on briskly with the ne- 

tal. ceſſary Preparations for his Expedition to Italy, where 

he intended to go in Perſon in the Spring. But whilſt 

- _ he was thinking on means to relieve the Lanthort- 

thorn as Tower Which he {till held at Genoa, and by the help 

Genoa, whereof he hoped to become Maſter of the City, he 

received News that it had ſurrendered by Capitulat: 


the Ground. However this was not capable to make 

him give over his Deſigns upon Italy. 
Affairs of Before I cloſe the Year 1514, it will not be amib 
— to relate in a few Words, what paſſed in Scotland this 
Herberr, Year. James IV had left two Sons, of whom the el. 
MER deſt, who had the ſame Name with himſelf, was not 
yet full two Years old. By a Vill which he made be 
tore he took the Field, he left the Regency of ile 
a eee 8 8 Kingdom 
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on, and that the Genoeſe had immediately razed it to 
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IN in the Beginning of the Year 1514, immediately ac- 

to knowledged for King, James V, Son and Heir to the 

nd deceaſed. As for the Regency, there would doubt- 

of leſs have been great Debates, if the Loſs of the Bat- 

ate tle of Hodden had not made the Scots apprehenſive tat ẽ ⁶f 
to the King of Eugland would improve the Advantage he 

ad- had upon them. There had never been ſeen in Scot- 

ur- land a Queen- Regent, and that would have been enough 

Zut to render of no effect the Clauſe of the late King's 

ore Will. But it was hoped that the . would pre- 

fair vail with the King her Brother, to leave in Peace a 

rho Country whereof ſhe had the Government! They 

t in were not diſappointed in their Hopes. The Queen 25% Queen 
wis being declared Regent, and having writ to the King Dowagey 
de- her Brother, to entreat him not to diſturb the Mino- i Regent. 
ther rity of the young King his Nephew: Henry generouſly 

my. anſwered, That he was alike inclined to Peace or War, 

rove and left it to the Scots to chuſe which they pleaſed. 

eſo- After this Declaration, in all appearance Scotland She may 
duct would have remained in quiet under the Regency of 

did the Queen, if that Princeſs had not married again 

ne- ſome Months after. She choſe for her Conſort Ar- 

here chibald Dowglaſs Earl of Angus, one of the greateſt ' 

hilt Lords in Scotland, and by this ſecond Marriage filled 


Kingdom after his Death to his my Siſter of Henry 3514s 
T 


VIII during her Widowhood. e States being met 


the Kingdom with Confuſion and Trouble. As by the 
late King's Will ſhe was to be Regent only during her 
Widowhood, the Buſineſs was to appoint another in 
her Room. Dowglaſs her Huſband did all he could to 
have her continued in the Regency. He affirmed, 
there was no other way to keep Peace with England; 


and beſides, Henry would be obliged to ſupport the 


Queen his Siſter in caſe any one ſhould pretend ta diſ- 
turb her, But this laſt Conſideration had a quite con- 
trary Effe& to what the Earl expected, upon. thoſe 
who dreaded his rifing too high. They knew very 
well, that being Huſband to the Regent, he would 
always be countenanced by the King of England, and 
by his Means would be able to engrols maze Fower 
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1514. than they wiſhed him. Alexander Humes Governour 
of all the Country lying North of the Frith, was the 
Head of thoſe that were againſt the Queen's Regency. 

He was a proud and haughty Man, who could not 

brook a Superior. During the late King's Life, he 

had been Preſident of the Marches bordering upon 
England, where he had committed ſuch Outrages, 

that in ſome People's Opinion, for being called to 

an account, he killed or cauſed to be killed James 

IV, as he was retiring out of the Battle of Hodden. 

The Duke However that be, Humes uſed all his Intereſt to break 
of 34 the Dowglaſs's and the Queen's Meaſures, and ſet up 
E John Stewart Duke of Albany for Regent. He was 
en. Son of Alexander Duke of Albany, Brother to Fame: 
III, who to avoid the Perſecutions of the King his 
Brother, was forced to fly for Refuge into Franc, 

where he died. He left there this Son, who being 

married there, and adhering to the Service of Lew! 

XII (a), had received many Favours from that Mo- 

narch, and acquired a great Reputation. Though he 

had never been in Scotland, he was however the next of 

Kin to the young King, and Humes had Intereſt enough 

to get him declared Regent. Whereupon the States 

ſent Deputies to offer him the Regeney, and to pray 

him to come with all ſpeed and govern the Realm in 

the King's Name. Lewis XII dying whilſt theſe 

Things were in Agitation, Francis I. his Succeſſor, 

having ſubſtantial Reaſons to keep fair with the King 

of England, would not ſuffer the Duke of Albany to 

go away till he had finiſhed his Matters with Henry. 

Upon which account the Regent arrived not in Scotland 

before May 1515. In the Interim, Scotland being 

without a Governour, the Diſſentions among the great 

Men increaſed exceedingly, every one having time to 

form Cabals and Factions againſt the Arrival of the 


i The male, 


. £9) 2 when Duke of orleans, killed the Duke his Father # ties xe 
3-2 wrrtaoth | Os OE bj 8 
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The firſt Day of the Year 1515 was the laſt of 1515. 
Lewis XII's Life “. But the Death of that Prince I 
made no Alteration in the Poſture of Affairs of the XfI. 
Kingdom. The Duke of Valois, who ſucceeded him Francis I. 
by the Name of FrancisI. plainly diſcovered, by ad- — wi of 
ding the Title of Duke of Milan to that of King of ee. 
France, that he intended to purſue the Deſigns of his 
Predeceflor. Mean while, he did not think fit openly 
to declare his Intentions upon that Head, till he had 
ſettled his Affairs both Abroad and at Home. 

By the Death of Lewis XII Queen Mary his Wi- The Queen 
cow ſaw herſelf at liberty to diſpoſe of herſelf, and of Lows 
to follow her own Inclinations rather than the politick x11 a. 
Views of the King her Brother. Before her Marriage, iet the 
ſhe had taken a liking to Charles Brandon Duke of _ 
Suffolk, a moſt accompliſhed Lord. *Tis even ſaid, ue. 
that the King had promiſed her to him. But Lewis 
XII coming in the way, and her Marriage with that 
Prince being to be the Seal of the Peace between 
France and England, ſhe found herſelf under a Neceſ- 
ſity to ſacrifice her Love to the Good of the two 
Kingdoms. The Duke of Suffolk however waited up- 
on her into France, though he was not of the Num- 
ber of thoſe who were appointed to conduct her. Me- 

Zerai ſays, that the Duke of Valois, Heir-apparent to 
the Crown of France, cauſed that Engliſh Lord to be 
narrowly watched, for fear he ſhould give the King 
an Heir. This ſhows that the 5 5 Love was no 
Secret. The Death of Lewis XII happening within 
three Months after his Marriage, the Queen Dowager 
was not willing to run a ſecond Risk, of being given 
to another Huſband not of her own chuſing. Henry 
ſuſpecting her Deſign, writ to her the Beginning of 
February, deſiring her not to marry again without his 
Knowledge, But the Queen believed it would be eaſier 


* Hedied ' ſays my Lord Herbert) after 80 Days Poſſeſſion ra 
ther than enjoying of his Queen, leaving behind him no Iſſue- 
male, though otherwiſe of that Eſteem among his Subjects for his 
dire not to oppreſs them with Impoſitions longer than his Necet- 
fities required, that he was called Father of his People. p. 22. 
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to obtain the King's Pardon when the Thing was done, 
than to get his Leave to do it. So in March, about 
two Months after 'the Death of Lewis XII, ſhe was 
privately married to the Duke of Suffolk, Next Day 
ſhe ſent word of it in a Letter to the King her Bro. 
ther, and taking the whole Blame upon herſelf, inti. 
mated to him that ſhe had in ſome meaſure forced the 
Duke to this raſh Action. Henry ſeemed at firſt very 
angry 3 but his Anger was ſoon over. Their Peace 
being made, they returned to Henry, and were very 
well received“. 

The Parliament was then fitting ; and as England 
was in protound Tranquillity, the Houſes had nothing 
to do but to mind Home-Affairs, which are of little 
or no Conſequence to Foreigners. There were how. 
ever three Statutes paſſed this Seſſion which deſerve 
Notice, It was provided by the Firſt, That un- 
wrought Hool ſhould not be exported out of the King- 
dom, for the Encouragement of the Woollen Manu- 
facture. This Act has been often revived by reaſon 
of its Importance, and yet even now an effectual 
Means is wanting to prevent the clandeſtine Exporta- 
tion of Wool. The Second Stalute declared all the 
King's ſecond Letters Patents to be null and void, un- 
leſs mention was made of the firſt. This was to pre- 
vent the King from being impoſed upon. The Third 
was no leſs neceſſary. It frequently happened that 
towards the latter End of a Seſſion ſeveral Members 
went home, imagining that there was nothing more of 
Moment to be done. Then the Factious took advantage 
of their Abſence, and brought in and paſſed ſuch Bill 
as in all Iikelihood would have been thrown out, * 

| dhe 


* He with ſome others were Geputed to carry over Henrys 
Letters of Condolance to the Queen, and had not been long it 
Paris before he made his Addreſſes to her. They arrived the 
zzth of May, and were publickly married on the 13th at Gree» 
wich. The Queen (ſay the French) carried with her in Jewels, 
Plate and Tapeſtry of Lewis XII to the Value of 200,000 Crowns: 
Amongſt which was a great Diamond called le Miroir de Naples 
which Francis would fain have redeemed at a great Price. Mi 
Hollen ſtaid behind in the French Court. Herbert, 
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the Houſe been more numerous. It was enacted there- 
fore, that the Members who abſented themſelves be- 
fore the Seſſion was over, without the Speaker's and 
Commons Leave, to be entred in the Clerk of the Par- 
liament*s-Book, ſhould loſe their Wages *. I muſt 
now interrupt for ſome time the Account of domeſtick 
to ſpeak of foreign Affairs, which are to ſerve for 
Foundation to what will be ſaid hereafter with reſpect 
to England, 

Francis I. was too much concerned to renew the Al- rye an;. 
lance between Fance and England, to fail of perſorm- ance be- 
ing the Article of the Treaty whereby the Succeſſor 8 
of him that died firſt, was to let the other know if he ,, x 
deſigned to prolong the Time of the Alliance. As land re- 
he intended to go into /aly to recover the Dutchy of newed. 
Milan, it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to make 
ſure of the King of England. To that purpoſe, a- 
bout the middle of March, he ſent to the firſt Preſi- 
dent of Roan his Ambaſſador at London a Commiſſion 
to renew the Alliance with Henry, as well as the Bond 
for the Payment of the Million, to which Lewis XII 
had bound himſelf, This was done by a new Treaty, AR. Pub. 
ſigned the 5th of April, and exactly like the former. XIII. 476. 

After all the fraudulent Doings the King of Arragon Ferdinand 
had practiſed with reſpect to Henry, there was no room /c«ks Hen- 
to hope that they could ever be perfect Friends. How- * andi : 
ever, Ferdinand, who was not eaſily diſcouraged, ſent p. 4934. win 
to the King his Son- in- law a new Ambaſſador, to pro- 
poſe the renewing of their Alliance. In all probability 
he did not believe Henry had fo ſoon forgot the Tricks 
he had ſerved him: but it was for his Intereſt that the 
World ſhould know he had an Ambaſſador in Eng- 

land. 
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* Theſe Wages were levied by the Sheriffs, and the moſt antient 
Wris for Knights Wages extant are thoſe of 28, 29, 32 of EA I. 
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1515- land. This Ambaſſador arrived in the Month of May, 
His . but he was made to dance Attendance till Oæobe- 
. 125555 *without being diſpatched: Nay, it is very likely that 
verycoldly. he would never have ſucceeded in his Negotiation, if 

Molſey's Intereſts had not cauſed the King to alter his 
Reſolution, never to have any thing to do with the 
King his Father-in-law. I ſhall ſpeak more fully of 
this Matter in another Place. 
Henry Whilſt the Spaniſh Ambaſſador was waiting in vain 
tries ro at London, Henry had two at Bruſſels, who came of 


mace no better. He had done very genteely by the young 


a Archduke, in giving the Princeſs his Bride to Lea; 
Charles XII without any Ceremony. Indeed, Charles had not 


the Arch repaired to Calais on the 5th of May laſt Year, as he 
dals. was bound to do by the Treaty of Liſle 3 but it could 
not be inferred from thence that he had renounced. hi 
Marriage, at leaſt before he had been aſked whether 
he intended to conſummate it. Henry was afraid there. 
fore that the Archduke, having lately taken upon him 
the Government of the Low-Countries, and made 
Treaty with France, would think of revenging the 
i: Am. Affront put upon him. Wherefore, on purpole to 
zaſſadors found him, or to prevent the Effects of his Reſent. 
are ill re- ment, he ſent two Ambaſſadors with Orders to pro- 
ung poſe the renewing of the former Alliance between 


p.96. Henry VII and Philip I their Fathers. But theſe Am- 
baſſadors were ſuffered to wait at Brufſels without 
having much regard ſhawn them, and without re 
ceiving any Anſwer for a good while. | 

Francis I. The Affairs of Europe were. then in a Situation, 


prepares ta Which would not allow the young Archduke to fie 
recover with any Party. It was neceſſary in order to take jul 
Milan. Meaſures, to wait the Iſſue of the War Francis I. wu 
preparing to carry into Italy. In all appearance thul 
ar would produce Events capable of altering de 
Intereſts and Projects of moſt of the Sovereig 
Since Francis's Acceſſion to the Crown, he had ſhow! 
lainly enough that he defigned not to let Maximilial 
| Sforza remain in peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Dutch 
of Milan. On the other Side, the King of Ard. 
| W. 
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s under a Concern for Naples and Navarre. Francis I. 
s a young Prince, full of Courage and Ambition, 

d it could not be doubted but he had formed vaſt 
rojects. And therefore the Eyes of all the World 
ere upon him, to ſes in what manner he would be- 
in his Reign. He was making Preparations which 
lainly diſcovered he had ſome great Deſign in his 
lead, and he did not take much Pains to conceal 
at he had Milan in view. Mean while, he made 
ſe of as a Pretence for his Armament the Invaſion 
Burgundy was threatned with by the Swiſs. But the Guicciard 
eague he had juſt renewed with Venice, and his Offer 
o Ferdinand to prolong the Truce, provided the ſe- 
ret Article concerning the Milaneſe was annulled, 
vere plain Indications of his Deſigns. 

All this was not ſufficient to make Ferdinand per- perdinand 
ectly eaſy. He was apprehenſive of being deceived fo ms a 
by Francis, and that his Preparations were intended a- Lege 4- 
gainſt Navarre, To prevent this Danger, he rejected 9 
Francis's Offer, and made uſe of it at the ſame time | 
o induce the Emperour and Swiſ to join in a League 

th him for the Defence of che Milaneſe, intimating 
o them that there was no room to queſtion but the 
King of France would turn his Arms that way. As 
or the Emperour, he did not want much Intreaties. 

He readily made one inall ſorts of Leagues, becauſe 
he always found means by it to do his Buſineſs at ano- 
her's Expence. There was more difficulty with re- 
gard to the Swiſs, becauſe Francis had Friends among 
them who endeavoured to diſſuade them from the 
League. But his Enemies carried it in the End, and 
the League was concluded between the Emperour and 
the King of Arragon, the Duke of Milan and the Swiſs. 
Ferdinand ſhowed his uſual Cunning upon this Occa- 
hon, He perſuaded the Swi/5 that to defend the Mila- 
"ee, the ſhorteſt way was to attack the King of France 
it home. To that purpoſe he engaged to make a 
powerful Diverſion on the Side of Fontarabia, whilſt 
the Soi ſhould invade Burgundy, and the Emperour, by 
dentmuing the War in the State of Venice, ſhould hin- 
der 
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1515. der the Venetians from aſſiſting the common Enemy, 
Hedecerves His chief Aim was to defend Navarre, in caſe Franc] 
he wis. had any Thoughts of turning his Arms that way, a 

then to hinder that Prince from becoming Maſter q 
the Dutchy of Milan. His League with the Sajj 
was equally ſubſervient to both theſe Ends, For i 
Francis I. invaded Navarre, the Swiſs would diver 
him from his Purpoſe, by making an inroad into Bu. 
gundy. But if he tended indeed to conquer Mila, 
the Swiſs, as next Neighbours and moſt concerned, 
could not diſpenſe with aiding that Dutchy. What 
Francis Ferdinand had foreſeen came to paſs. Francis having 
afjes into ordered his Forces to file off towards the Alps, the 
ay Swiſs ſent their Troops into [taly, where they ſeized 
the two Paſſes, through which only it was thought 
poſſible to enter the Milaneſe. 
was ſure that the King of France was marching to. 
wards Milan, he diſbanded the Army he had levied 
for the Defenſe of Navarre, leaving that of the A. 
The Swiſs laneſe to the Swiſs's Care. The very Army Ferdinau 
are deſert- had in Italy, under the Command of the Viceroy d 
* Naples, made no Motion to join them. The Empe- 
Tour lay ſtill at Inſpruck, Leo X, who had alſo enter 
ed into the League, gave them no manner of Aſi: 
ance. Thus the whole Burden of the War fell upon 
the Swiſs, and not ſo much as one of the Allies ſent 
them a Penny of the Money which had been promiſed 
them, But this was no Wonder. The Sw1/s were 10 
more exempted than the King of England and ſo mi 
ny other Princes whom Maximilian and Ferdinand had 
ſer ved in the ſame manner. 
Mean while Francis I. having found Means to get 
his Army through a Place which ſeemed impaſſable, 
the Swiſs who guarded the Paſſes retired to Milan, and 
Francis advanced likewiſe towards the ſame City. 
When he came near, he offered the Swiſs a Sum 0l 
Money to return Home. This Negotiation was no- 
in great Forwardnefs, when they received a Supp! 
of fifteen Thouſand Men of their own Nation. Theſe 
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, by the Inſtigations of the Cardinal of Sion, to go 1513. 
mediately and attack Francis, who lay encamped 

x Marignano little expecting any ſuch Thing. They Francis 

ere defeated, and ten Thouſand ſlain upon the Spot. gains the 

After which, they retired into their own Country, RO of 

eaving Francis Maſter of all the Milaneſe. Maximilian 3 

24 who had ſhut himſelf up in the Caſtle, ſurren- 

lered himſelf by Capitulation, and was ſent to France, 

here to live as a private Perſon. 


Mia, Before Francis I. began his Expedition, Octavian Genoa is 
cerned, Mregoſa had brought the Genoe/e under the Dominion ec 
What pf France, and inſtead of Doge had taken the Title of““ France. 
having Governour for the King. 


Leo X had been in hopes that Francis would never Leo X Fi 
de able to enter 1taly. He had joined in the League makes bis 14 
zgainſt him, but fo privately, that Francis knew no- 8 
thing of the Matter till he came to Verceil. During - 


ng to: Nhe Time between the King's Arrival in Italy, and the 
levied MWBattle of Marignano, the Pope was under a great Per- 
ie M. plexity. He had ſent an Army into Lombardy, as it 
dinau were to . e the Duke of Milan. But when he 
roy of heard that Francis had ſurmounted the Difficulties of the 
Empe- MWPaſs, he ſent Orders to Laurentio de Medicis who com- 


manded his Army, to commit no Hoſtilities againſt 
A fliſt- ¶ the French. At the ſame Time he gave the King to 
| upon underſtand, that his Army was there purely to guard 
5 ſent I Parma and Plaiſence, Mean while, as the Affair of 
omiſed I Milan was not yet decided, he durſt not make too 
ere no many Advances towards making his Peace with the 
5 ma- King, for fear of diſpleaſing the Allies, who would 
1d had have it in their Power to be revenged, if the King 
happened to be worſted. But after the Battle of Ma- 

o get I Tgnano he no longer heſitated to be reconciled to 
Fable, him, and though he had grievouſly offended him, he 
, and obtained however Advantages which he could ſcarce 
City. WW have expected, had he taken his Part at the ry firſt. 
um of The Popes make Leagues, and undertake Wars as 
s now il Temporal Princes, and when their Affairs go ill, they 
upply dip their Necks out of the Collar, as Heads of the 
Thel 06rch, and Vicars of Feſus Chriſt, Though Leo X's 
FE Behaviour 
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1519. Behaviour with regard to Francis was ſuch that he 
| ſerved to have no Favour ſhown him by that vic 
ous Prince, he obtained however whatever he pla 
ſed, and among other Things, the aboliſhing of g 
Pragmatick Sanction, which the Popes his Prededy 
ſors had till then in vain demanded of the Kings d 
France. 

Henry 5 Though Henry had not been able entirely to ao 
ingaged in the Snares laid by the Pope, the Emperour, and th 
% King of Arragon, he had however happily got off; by 
with a firm Reſolution never more to be thus ove: 
reached. His affecting to make no mention of them u 
his Treaty with France, plainly ſhowed he did not mug 
value their Friendſhip. But he was not ſo fortuna 
as to keep to his Reſolution, ſince it was his Fant 
that he engaged in a freſh War with France, not þ 
Cauſes of much upon his own as another's Score. His altering 
BY his Mind may be aſcribed to three ſeveral Cauſe, 
The firſt was, his Jealouſy at the glorious Success d 
Francis's Arms in Italy, The ſecond, to prevent the 
growing Power of that Neighbour. The Third and 
principal, Volſey his Favourites Intereſt, who think. 
ing he had Reaſon to complain of the King of Franz, 
wanted to be revenged. The two firſt need no far 
ther Explanation. Tis well known that Princes ar: 
ſubject to their Paſſions like other Men, and that Je 
louſy may induce them to run counter to their Interel, 
*Tis known likewiſe, that Policy is as it were the 
Hinge on which almoſt all their Actions turn. But 
upon this ,Occaſion Henry was very much out in bs 
Politicks, ſince nothing was more capable of ſecuring 
the Peace of England than the King of France's Ac 
quiſitions in /:aly. The Third Cauſe requires a more 

particular Explanation. 
Wolley's, Thomas Wolſey Archbiſhop of York, was Prime Ms 
great Cre» niſter and chief Favourite. But this does not fully x: 
4 prels the Thing. It muſt be added, that he govert 


ed the King in ſo abſolute a Manner, that he turnel 
him which way he pleaſed, But he managed it with 
that Addreſs, that the King always fancied he wy 
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his own Courſe, when he only 
ons of his Miniſter, Wolſey had great Talents for a 
Perſon of his Birth; but he had likewiſe great Fail- 
ings. He was revengful to the laſt Degree, greed 

of Poſſeſſions and Honours, and intolerably Broad, 
He no ſooner ſaw himſelf ſecure of his Maſter's Fa- 
your, but he ſought Means to remove from Court all 
thoſe that gave him any Umbrage on the Score of the 
King's Eſteem for them. 
Wincheſter, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, who had 
been neareſt the King's Heart, received ſo many M 
tifications from this imper ious Prelate, that at length 
they quitted the Court, to avoid his Inſults. 
withdrew to his Dioceſe the Beginning of the Year “. 


followed the Suggeſti- 


Richard Fox Biſhop of 


or- 
Fox 


The two Dukes quickly followed him, and Warham 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury kept his Ground but till 
the End of the Year. Theſe old Miniſters being thus 
removed, Wolſey had ſtill a more abſolute Sway over 
the King's Mind, who had no Body to conſult but 
him in his moſt important Affairs. The reſt of the 
Privy-Council were all the Favourite's Creatures. 
The Hiſtorians agree, that Wolſey's Intereſt was the 
ſole Rule and Meaſure of the Counſels he gave the 
King, and as his Views flowed from his reigning Paſ- 
lions, Revenge, Greedineſs, Ambition, and Pride, 
the Reader will not think it ſtrange when he ſees him 
hereafter inviting the King to make ſo many falſe 
Steps. | 
Ever ſince Francis I. came to the Crown, he had Francis J. 
been thinking how to get Tournay out of the Hands “ te 
of the Engliſh, There had been in the Beginning of Tounay. 
the Year a Negotiation ſet on Foot upon that Ac- 
count, but to no Purpoſe, becauſe Henry demanded 
in lieu of Tournay, ſome Places in the 3 
0 


* Upon his going away he deſired this only of the King, [Thar 
ne would not ſuffer the Servant to be greater than his Maſter. To 
Which the King anſwered preſently, That it ſhould be his Cate, that 


wy who were his Subjects ſhould Obey, and not Command. Her: 
2. 24. 8 4 
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151. of Calais, which Francis did not think proper to pan 
Wolſey v with. But the greateſt Difficulty came ſrom Mol 
afraid of who was far from adviſing the King his Maſter tg 
0 _ give up Tournay, becauſe himſelf would have loſt the 

ie Adminiſtration of that Biſhoprick and the Abby d 
St. Anand, which brought him in a great Revenue, 
On the contrary, he had been very urgent with Fran; 
I. to beſtow dome good Benefice on Lewis Guillar] 
Biſhop of Tournay, that he might let him peaceably 
enjoy his Adminiſtration. Francis had promiſed him, 
but without intending to keep his Word. He vas ſo 
far from doing any Thing towards his keeping the 
Adminiſtration, -that he perſwaded the Biſhop under. 
hand to ſue to the Pope to be reſtored, and backed 
his Petition to the utmoſt of his Power. He was of 
Opinion, that when Wolſey's Adminiſtratorſhip ſhoull 
be at an End, the Reſtitution of Tournay would be. 

come much eaſter. 
The Pope Whilſt Francis was yet in France, buſied in prepar: 
reſtores the ing for his Italian Expedition, the Pope, uncertan 
— of of the Iſſue of that Enterprize, did not much regarl 
datnay. the Biſhop's Sollicitations. But when he ſaw that 
Prince Maſter of Genoa, and entered the Milaneſe at 
the Head of a powerful- Army, he granted, without 
farther Conſideration, a Bull to Guillard, whereby he 
reſtored him to his Biſhoprick, and even allowed him 
to make uſe of the ſecular Arm to obtain Poſſeſſion, 
This Bull, which ſacrificed the King of England's and 
his Miniſter's Intereſts to thoſe of the French King and 
Biſhop of Tournay, would ſeem very ſtrange E the 
Conſideration of the Time and preſent Circumſtances 
did not make the Wonder ceaſe. Leo X had given 
juſt Ground to Francis to complain of his Conduct, 
and he ſaw that Monarch ready to take Poſſeſſion 2. 
gain of the Milaneſe, and to conclude a Treaty wit 
the Swiſs in order to ſend them back to their on 
Country. It was his Intereſt therefore to pacify him 
by granting a Favour which he ſo eagerly deſitei. 
Mean while Henry was extremely offended at tl 


Bull which reſtored to the Biſhoprick of * 
re 
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Prelate who refuſed to ſwear Allegiance to him, and 
of which the King of France and Biſhop of Tournay 
might make a Handle to ſtir up a Sedition in the 
City. He gave Orders therefore to his Ambaſſador 
at Rome, to expoſtulate the Matter with the Pope, 
and repreſent to him the Conſequences his Partiality 
might be attended with. Leo X could not help own- | 
ing as much. But at that very Time Francis gaining 
the Battle of Marignano, and preparing to make him 
feel the Effects of his Reſentment, it was no proper 
Seaſon to provoke him any farther by revoking the 
Bull, This made Wolſey ſenſible that Francis was the 
real Author of the Biſhop's Reſtoration. Mean while, 
the Pope, being in a great Strait, choſe, upon the King 
of England's Oppoſition, to leave the Matter unde- 


145 
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cided, by referring it to the Examination of two 


Cardinals, who in all Appearance were ordered not to 
be too haſty to put an End to the Affair. In the 


| mean while Wolſey was uncertain whether he ſhould 


keep the Biſhoprick of Tournay. This was the very 

Thing the King of France wanted, that this Uncer- 

tainty might induce the Miniſter to find out ſome Ex- 
pedient to make himſelf amends, after which it was 
apparent, he would no longer be againſt the Reſtitu- 

tion of Tournay, At the ſame Time, to preſerve his Francis 
Friendſhip which was very neceſſary, by Reaſon of here. 
his Credit with the King his Maſter, he promiſed to „ „ 
aſſiſt him in getting a Cardinal's Cap. Wolſey wanted wolſey 4 
of all Things to be a Cardinal. After the Death of Cardinal. 
Cardinal Bambridge, he was in hopes of ſucceeding CR 
him in the Candinalate as well as in the Archbiſhoprick Adnan 
of York, He had even employed to ſollicite it in his berrays 
behalf, Cardinal Adrian de Corneto * the Pope's Col. Wolley, 
leFor in England, under whom Polydore Virgil ſerved 

as Sub-Collector. But Cardinal Adrian inſtead of 

ſerving him as he had promiſed, had done him ill- 

Offices. Wolſey being uf Sag: of it, was fo incenſed, uh rake 


that on ſome ſlight Pretenſe he committed Polydore to Revenge. 


and ſends 

3 Polydore 

$ Biſhop of Bath, and the King's Orator at Rome. | Virgil ro 
Yor, VII. K the :heTower, 
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1515- the Tower. Then he got the King to write to the 
Pope with his own Hand, to deſire him to appoint 
another Collector in Cardinal Adrian's Room. The 
King's Letter was writ in ſo ſtrong and paſſionate: 
manner, that the Pope thought fit to comply with hi 
Requeſt, However in his Brief he gave him to u. 
derſtand, that he knew very well the Anger he ex 
preſſed againſt Cardinal Adrian was inſtilled into hin 

Act. Pub. by Wolſey. Mean while Polydore Virgil continued i 
XIII. 515. the Tower, till at length Cardinal Julius de Medici 
and the Pope himſelf imerceeded in his Behalf, by 
Letters of Auguſt the 31ſt and September the 3d. A 
this was the very Time that Francis was ſolliciting a 
Cardinals Cap for Wolſey, Wolſey did not think proper 
to refuſe the Pope a Thing of ſo little Conſequence, 
So Polydore came out of the Tower, where he had 
been confined about a Year. This ill Treatment ws 
no doubt one of the Reaſons that induced him to u- 
member all the ill Qualities of Cardinal Wolſey, in hu 
Hiſtory of England. | 
Wolſey s MWolſey having at length obtained a Cardinal's Ca), 
made Car- Was tranſported with Joy when he received the New 
dinal by an Expreſs ſent on Purpoſe by the King of Fran, 
oy perf But although he was highly obliged to that Monarch, 
ſign ro be yet this Favour begot in his Breaſt much leſs Grat. 
revenge tude than the Injury he imagined he had received in 


wpon the the Affair of Tournay, had cauſed Reſentment. He 
King of 


France, 


his Endeavour to ſet the King his Maſter at Variance 
with Francis, and cauſe him to enter into a nt 
League againſt France, In doing this he gratifis 
three of his reigning Paſſions, his Pride, in letting 
Europe ſee that Sovereigns themſelves offended hin 
not with Impunity ; his Revenge, in creating Fra 
great Troubles; and his own Intereſt, in ſecuring the 
Adminiſtration of the Biſhoprick of Tournay. Indeet 
a Rupture between the two Kings was an effectu 
Means to hinder Guillard from being reſtored to | 
See, This is the Reaſon taken notice of by Hiſt! 
ans as the chief of the Alteration we are going 4 if 


reſolved therefore, in order to be revenged, to 0 i 
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great 


being met to debate upon this Affair, Cardinal Wolſey 6,71 
K 2 | 
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hold in Henry's Conduct. Jealouſy and Policy may 1515. 


have had ſome Influence too, but not as true Cauſes 
ſo much as Motives made uſe of by Wolſey to inflame 


the King's Mind. In all probability, under colo ar. Wolſey 

that his Honour was concerned, he repreſented to him 
that it was neceſſary to humble the Pride of the French ,jrh the 

King, and infinuated how dangerous it was for England Emperout- 


vately 


that France ſhould become too powerful. As ſoon as Herbert. 


he had worked up Henry to the Pitch he deſired, he 
E ſent word to the Emperour, that it would not 
e impoſſible to draw off the King his Mafter from the 
Intereſts oſ France. One may ealliy gueſs Maximilian 
received this Overture with Joy. Beſides that, being 
without Aid and Allies, he ſaw himſelf little able to 
preſerve his Conqueſts in Ialy, he was very ſenſible 
that which way ſoever they ſhould treat with him, he 
mult always be furniſhed with Money. Whilſt Volſey Henry ve 
was projecting to negotiate with the Emperour, the . = 
an 


S»anſb Ambaſſador, who had had a melancholly wich Rem 


Time of it for ſome Months at London, was looked inan! 


upon at Court with a much more favourable Eye. Adt Pub. 


They even began to treat with him about renewing XIII. 520. 


the Alliance between England and Spain; and this Ne- 
gotiation ended the th of Oc ober, in a Treaty contain- 
ing however only a Confirmation of the antient Trea- 
ties of Amity. 

Mean while the Emperour, willing to improve the 4 
preſent Opportunity, ſent to the King a Milaneſe Am- 97 
bafſador, to deſire Aid in the Name of Frazciſto Hor- Plenty. 
2a, who was in Germany, and had taken the Title of Herbert, 
Duke of Milan, ever ſince Maximilian his Brother had 
quitted his Right to the King of Fance. Though 
Walſey had taken care to diſpoſe Henry to a Rupture 
with France, he was not it ſeems fully determined. 
Franciſco Sforza's Requeſt, or rather the Emperour's, 
ſeemed to him of ſo great Moment, that he wanted to 
have, 27 this Matter, the Opinions of the Biſho 
f Winc 


0 efier, and the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Henry 
5 
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1515. ſpeaking firſt, made a long Speech full of Reſentment 


againſt France, labouring to demonſtrate how much it 
was for the Intereſt of England to oppoſe her growing 
Power . The Biſhop of Durbam and all the new 
Counſellors backed the CardinaPs Speech with all 
their Might But the old ones endeavoured to dif- 
ſuade the King from breaking the Peace lately con- 
cluded with France, ſince the new King had given him 
no manner of Cauſe, and adviſed him rather to turn 
Henry re. his Arms againſt Scotland, Henry, who was already 
folve: to E oſſeſſed, took a middle Way, which doubtlels 
aid the had been inſinuated by his Miniſter : And that was, 
e privately to aſſiſt the Emperour and Franciſco Sforza *1, 
. hereupon, he ſent Orders to Pace , his Ambaſſa- 
dor to Maximilian, to treat with them and to forward 
the Matter, he returned him large Sums of Money, 
Thus was he drawn in by degrees, without foreſeeing 
that theſe Steps muſt neceſſarily end in an open War, 

as Wolſey deſired. | 
The Dale We find in be Collection of the Publick Adds a Paper, 
of Milan's ſhowing that the Cardinal did not forget himſelf in the 
Promiſe 10 Negotiations he was employed in. It is a Promiſe from 


. the Duke of Milan's Secretary, who by virtue of an 


XIII. 525. Expreſs Power from the Duke his Maſter, engaged to 


pay the Cardinal an yearly Penſion of Ten Thouſand 
ucats, to commence from the Day of his Maſter's 
Reſtoration. It is true that this Paper being neither 
dated nor ſigned, may be conſidered only as a Draught 
of this Contract ; but it is for all that a good m_ 

0 


He likewiſe alledged, that Francis had broken the Frony by 
favouring Richard de la Pole a Fugitive and Traitor; in aſſiſting thoſe 
Scots which oppoſed his Siſter Queen Margaret. Beſides that, Frau- 
cis with-held ſome Goods and Jewels of Queen Mary. Laſtly, he 
Tajd France might be hindered from growing more powerful, 
without Effuſion of Engliſb Blood, only by privately aſſiſting Max- 
imilian. Herbert, p. 24. 

*: My Lord Herbert ſays, the King, after the Debate was over, 
being inclined to the Cardinal, ſaid, He would hinder the Deſigns 
of Francis without coming yet to an open Rupture. p. 25. 

Late Servant to Cardinal Bambridge, who wrote the Letter 
„ copeuning Loyhery boxing 2 Hand iy: poems 

1s Malter. ee 5 
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of the CardinaPs ſelfiſh Temper. The Emperour was 15s. 
no ſooner informed that Henry was inclined to aſſiſt him 
againſt France, but he diſpatched to England Matthew baſy ro © 
Skinner Cardinal of Sion to treat about a League with Henry. 
kim. This is the ſame Prelate, who, a little before, 

had ſtirred up the Swiſs to give battle to Francis I. 

The Parliament met again on the 12th of Novem- Parlia- 
ber, But as it was not yet time to lay before the Houſes „ 
the King's Reſolution with regard to France, there was Herbert. 
no mention of War or any foreign Affair. The Clergy The Clergy 
in a Synod held at the ſame time, returned an Anſwer r7efu/e the 
to the Pope concerning hisDemand of an extraordinary 4 40 45 
Subſidy, on Pretence of a certain War with the Turks. 5 
They alledged, that they were ſo exhauſted by the late 
War with France, undertaken at the Inſtance of Ju- 
ius II, for the Defence of the Church, that they were 
not in Condition to grant new Subſidies: That beſides, 
by a Decree of the Council of Conſtance, the Pope could 
lay no Impoſition on the Clergy without the Conſent of 
a General Council, 


Trophy, and placed on the Altar when he went to the 
King's Chapel “. He was the firſt Clergyman in Eng- 
land that wore Silk in his Veſiments, and uſed Gold in 
his Horſe-Trappings. In a word, there was no De- 


He is ſaid by Cavendiſh, to keep 800 Servants, among whom 
were 9 or 10 Lords, 15 Knights, and 40 Squires. The Hat was 

rn by ſo me principal Perſon before him on a great Height. He 
had beſides, his Serjeant at Arms and Mace, and two Gentlemen 
Kitty ing two Pillars of Silver, beſides his Croſs- begrer. Herbert. p. 24. 
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1515- vice to diſtinguiſh himſelf but what he invented, All 
the World took ſuch Offence at his Pride, that People 
vere never weary with EDS it with Indignation, 


*W 


Hei: made 
Lord 


But no body durſt open his Mouth before the King, 
ſince the old Biſhop of Wincheſter for only glancing at 
it, was ſo taken up by him, that ſhortly after he 
thought fit to withdraw to his Dioceſe. The Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury was no leſs offended than the reſt, 
to re the Archbiſhop of York affect thus ſo great a 
Diſtinction. But what gave him the moſt Offence was, 
to ſee the Croſs of York carried before the Cardinal, 
though he was in the Province of Canterbury. I have 
ſpoken elſewhere of this Conteſt between the two 
Archbiſhops, which, after having cauſed violent Quar- 
rels, could be no other way decided but by the King's 
expreſs Commands to the Archbiſhops of Zorc, not 
to have the Croſs carried before them in the other Pro- 
vince. But Wolſy, who looked upon himſelf as much 
above his Predeceſſors, prepared to revive the Con- 
teſt, in Contempt of theſe Prohibitions. Varbam, 
who was of a peaceable Temper, eaſily perceived, 
that though he ſhould attempt to hinder him, ĩt would 
be to no purpoſe, becauſe Wolſey had an abſolute Swa 

over the King. So, to avoid ſeeing continually ſuc 

a diſagreeable Object, he deſired the King's Leave to 
reſign the Chancellorſhip, and retire to his Palace. 
His Requeſt was immediately granted; and the ſame 
Day the King gave the Seals to Cardinal Wolſey. In 
all appearance he had mortified VWarbam in this man- 


Chancellor ner, on purpoſe to make him quit his Office, which he 


AT Pub. 
XIII. 529. 
Dec. ay 
The King 
Toads bim 
with Fa- 
VOWHYS. 


p. 530. 


wanted to have himſelf. To ſupport the Splendour of 
his Dignity with greater State than any had done be- 
fore him, the King loaded him every Day with freſh 
Favours, Prebends, Wardſhips, and the like, which 
continually increaſed his Revenues. Beſides the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Lor and the Chancellorſhip, he had in 
Farm, upon eaſy Terms, the Biſhopricks of Bath and 
Wells, and Hereford *, held by 1talans reſiding at 

me 


\) 


I The Biſhopricks of Bath, Worceſter and Hereferd, the 10 
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Nome. But this was not enough to ſatisfy him. I 1515. 
muſt now, before I cloſe the Year 1515, ſay a word 

of the Affairs of Scotland, the Knowledge whereof is 
requiſite for the better Underſtanding the Events re- 

lated hereafter. 

Alexander Duke of Albany, who had been declared Affairs of 
Regent 1513, arrived not in Scotland till the Month of — 
May 1515. He found the Kingdom over-run with Herbert. 
Factions and Diviſions, which made him ſenſible that = 
the Adminiſtration committed to him would prove 
very troubleſome. But what gave him the moſt Un- 
eaſineſs was, that the King of England had but too 

eat a Hand in what paſled in Scotland, and that he 
omented theſe Diſſentions to the utmoſt of his Power. 

Under colour that Scotland had been ſometime without 

a Regent, Henry VIII, as Uncle to the young King, 

had taken the Title of Protector of Scotland, and by 

virtue thereof, his Ambaſſadors at Rome demanded of 

the Pope the Eccleſiaſtical Preferments of that King- 

dom, which he beſtowed on his Creatures. But as ſoon AR Pub: 
as the Duke of Albany was arrived, he writ to the X 1.5164 
Pope in the young King's Name, complaining in very July 3. 
ſtrong Terms of the King of England's Incroachments, 

and the Court of Rome's Compliance in that Reſpect. 

He even threatned the Pope in his Letter not to apply 

to him for the future upon any account whatever, in 

caſe he did not ſpeedily redreſs this Grievance. 

The Duke of Albany, though of Scotch Extraction, 
was a Stranger to Scotland“, from whence the Duke 
his Father had withdrawn in 148 3. As he was deſi- 


dents whereof being Strangers, who had been ſent here upon Te- 4 
$ations, King Henry VII, a frugal Prince, choſe rather to reward | 1 
them upon their return with Preferments that coſt him nothing, 4 
than to impair his Treaſure by making them Preſents in Money. # 
And new living abroad, to fave the Charge of Agents, and Trou- tt 
ble of making Returns by them, were willing to let the Cardinal f 


have the Revenues at eaſy Rates, with the Diſpoſal of the Ecclefia- 1 
Preferments annexed to them. i 

8 He was born in the Time of his Fathers Baniſhment, and Þ 
ch a Stranger, that he could not ſpeak the Country Language. 10 
Herbert, p. 26. | 1 
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rous in the Beginning of his Regency, to be informed 
of the State of the Kingdom, he unluckily applied 
himſelf to Hepburne Biſhop of Murray, a hot and re- 


vengful Man, who took this occaſion to be revenged 


on his Enemies. The Biſhop, being Prior of St. An. 
drews, had been elected Archbiſhop of that Church 
in the Beginning of the preſent Reign. But he was 
forced to give up the Archbiſhoprick to Forman Bi- 
ſhop of Murray, who was armed with the Pope's Bull, 
However Forman would never have ventured to make 
the beſt of this Bull, had he not been ſupported by 
Alexander Humes a potent Lord ſpoken of before. By 
his Credit and Authority Forman was inſtalled at St. 
Andrews, having reſigned the Biſhoprick of Murray 
to Hepburne, and bound himſelf to pay him a certain 
Penſion. Hepburne finding he had a fair Opportu- 
nity to be revenged, gave the Regent ſuch a Charac- 
ter of Humes, that upon his coming to Court he was 
looked upon with a very ill Eye. Humes being na- 
turally very proud and Nah-foiriced, was reſolved 
to let the bas ſee that no Man ſhould ſlight him 
with Impunity, and therefore went over to the 
Queen Dowager, and perſwading her that the King 
her Son was in Danger, adviſed her to carry him in- 
to England. This Plot coming to the Regent's Know- 
ledge, he went on a ſudden to Sterling-Caſtle and ſe- 
cured the young King's Perſon. But to hinder his 
Enemies from putting an ill Conſtruction on this Ac- 
tion, he renewed his Oath of Allegiance to the King, 
and committed the Care of his Education to three 

Perſons of great Credit. | 
Alexander Humes and his Brother William ſeeing 
their Plot was diſcovered, fled immediately into Eng- 
land, and were quickly followed by the Queen and her 
Spouſe the Earl of Angus, Whereupon the Regent 
diſpatched Ambaſſadors to Henry to juſtify his Con- 
duct, and at the ſame Time treated in ſuch a manner 
with the Fugitives, that he prevailed with them to 
return to Scotland. But the Queen being big with 
Child, was forced to ſtay at Harbottle-Caſtle in Mer. 
| thumberland, 
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thumberland, where ſhe was brought to Bed * of a 13515. 
Daughter called Margaret. The Sequel of this Affair 
ſhall be related in another Place. 

The Death of King Ferdinand *1, which happened 1516. 
in the Month of February 1516, broke the Meaſures Ferdinand 
Cardinal Yolſey had began to take, to engage all Eu- ding of 


Dad A N 
rope in a War with France, So that in ſpite of the 5 


Cardinals Projects, Henry was forced to ſit down in 

uiet, becauſe the Intereſts of the reſt of the Princes 
did not ſquare with his, or rather with the Paſſions 
of his Miniſter. But though Europe remained in Peace 
for ſome Time, it will be however neceſſary to re- 
late how Matters ſtood in the principal States every 
Tear during theſe peaceable Times, in order to ſhow 
n the Occaſion of the following Wars. 
1- Nothing remarkable paſſed in Eng/and in the Be- Bib of 
Finning of the Year 1516, except the Birth of a Prin- Mary 
3s i <6, whom the Queen brought into the World on the fend 
18th of February, and calle , *: Cardinal Wol- Pas 


ha r O0& _ 


Sg = 3. . OS. he” 


S 


d WM {3 commonly called the Cardinal of York, ever mind- 
m ful of what could procure him any Advantage, cau- 
Ie ſed thoſe who had managed the King's Money, to 
g be called to a ſtrict Account. The moſt part how- 


ever were ſpared. But thoſe were ſeverely handled 
who had not the Addreſs to make the Miniſter their 


Friend, | 


is After Ferdinand's Deceaſe, the Kingdom of Arra- 2 

c- den naturally came to Joanna his eldeſt Daughter, al- . rs 1 
g. ready Queen of Caſtile, But that Princeſs was inca- Ferdinand WW 
ee pable of governing her Dominions by reaſon of her Mayern. þ 


Defect of Underſtanding, which had obliged the King Mezerat © 
her Father to keep her confined, So the Adminiſtra- Afar of 0 
2 * tion Spain. | 


4 , b _ a " | | | 
„ Jl 


it N er 7. | | 

n- > e 63d Year of his Age. He left the Stile of Catholicł 

15 bis Succeſſors. Though he had vaſt Poſſeſſions, was much in- 
from the Indies, proſperous in almoſt all his Attempts, and 

co Aa frugal Diſpoſition, yet there was hardly found in his Coffers 


ney enough to diſcharge his Interring, though not very Sumptu- 
* 9. Herbert, p. 26. 


0 22 She was born at Greenwich on the 11th of February 1517. 
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tion of theſe two Kingdoms with all their Appurte- 
nances could not be diſputed with Charles of Auſtria 
Foanna's eldeſt Son and Sovereign of the Low-Coun- 
tries. But as that Prince kept in Flanders, Ferdinand 


had left by his Vill the Regency of Arragon to Al. 


phonſo his natural Son Biſhop of Saragoſſa, and that of 
Caſtile to Cardinal Ximenes, till Charles ſhould come 
himſelf and aſſume the Government. Mean while, 
when Aimenes would have taken Poſſeſſion of the Re- 
gency of Caſtile, Adrian Horentio, Doctor in Divinity, 
who managed the Prince of Auſtria's Affairs in Spain, 
produced Letters Patents from his Maſter, conſtitu- 
ting him Regent of that Kingdom. But Atmenes re- 
fuſed to acknowledge him as ſuch, pretending that 
Charles had not Power to appoint a Regent before he 
was received for Governour. The Conteſt was how- 
ever adjuſted by this Expedient, that the Orders 
ſhould be ſigned by both. But the Cardinal left the 
Doctor the bare Name of Regent only, and did all 
the Buſineſs himſelf. Mean while Charles took the 
Title of King of Caſtile, with the Conſent of the States 
of that Realm. But the Arragonians, more jealous of 
their Privileges than the Caſtilians, refuſed to give 
him the Title of King of Arragon, whilſt his Mother 
Joanna was alive. Nay, there was a Party in the 
Kingdom who maintained, that Joanna herſelf could 
not pretend to the Crown of Arragon, becauſe Fe- 
males were excluded by the Laws of the Realm, and 
therefore Charles could not derive from his Mother 
a Right ſhe never had. But others affirmed, that 
the Excluſion of the Females reached not to their 
Heirs-Male. This was much the ſame Caſe as hap: 
pened formerly in France, in the Diſpute between H. 
ward III and Philip of Yalois. I ſhall enter no fal- 


ther into the Affairs of Spain, What I have faid 


ſufficient to ſhow the Neceſſity Charles was under, 

going thither, and how dangerous it would have been 
or him, to engage in a War againſt France, in the 

Beginning of a Reign ſo unſettled as yet. Wherefore 


he omitted nothing to renew the Treaties of Read 
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| nd Alliance as well with France as England, but with 1516. 
ris Liberty to take other Meaſures when his Affairs 

un. Would be in a better Situation. Juſt before the King 

and f Arragon's Death, he had, as Sovereign of the Low- 

Al- 1untries, renewed the Alliance with England, by a new 

of rreaty concluded at Bruſſe!s on the 24th of February 

me this Year. About a Month after, Henry who was 

ile, Meontriving to form a League againſt France, ordered 

Re- Mis Ambaſſador to treat with Charles upon that Head. 

ity, gut Ferdinand's Death made ſuch an Alteration in 

ain, NAffairs, that Henry was forced to be ſatisfied with a 

itu- bare Defenſive League, which I {hall ſpeak of preſent- 

re- 


ly, having firſt related the Iflue of an Expedition the 


that Emperour made in 1taly. . 

e he It was not without Reaſon that Maximilian had The Frate- 
o. readily embraced the Opportunity offered him by Car-“ 2 * 
ders I dinal Wolſey, of making War upon France, There err 
the vas no longer any likelthood of his being able to Milan. 
keep his Conqueſts in the State of Venice, ſince Fran- Guicciard, 


the MW L. was become Maſter of the Milaneſe, and had join- Mezeral- 


tate; ¶ ed Forces with the Venelians. Beſides, he could expect 
as ol! no farther Aſſiſtance from the Pope, who had latel 
give I agreed with Francis. As for the Spaniſh Army which 
ther Wl was retired to Naples, it was no eaſy Matter to get 
| the them back, ſeeing they muſt neceſſarily march 
ould BW through the Eccleſiaſtical State. On the other Hand, 
Fe. King Ferdinand's Death had changed the Poſture of 
and WF Affairs, and quite cut off all the Emperour's Hopes. 
ther far was the new King of Caſtile from having any 
that WF Thoughts of a War with France, that it highly con- 
their cerned him to keep Peace with that Kingdom, that 
hap- be might have leiſure to ſettle his Affairs in Spain. 
E. Thus the Emperour, contrary to his uſual Method, 
fat. faw himſelf forced to act alone, during this Year, in 
aid? i hopes of embroiling Matters in ſuch a manner, that 
r, of other Potentates ſhould at length be conſtrained to 
been oy join a League with him. He had already fingered 
n the lome of the Ring of England's Money, and Cardinal 
refore Wolſey ut him in hopes of larger Sums. With the 
* help of this Money he drew together an Army of as 


bout 


' 
0 
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1516. bout Twenty Thouſand Men, Germans and Swij, 
and in March entered the State of Venice, whilſt the 
Venetians, aided by a Body of French Troops com. 
manded by Lautree, were beſieging Breſcia. Upon 
his Approach the French and Venetians raiſed the 
Siege, and after they had made as if they intended to 
oppoſe his paſſing the Rivers, they retired to Mix 
to avoid a Battle, Thus the Emperour approached 
Milan without much Difficulty. 

The French were under ſo great Conſternation that 
they were juſt upon the Point of abandoning both the 


City and Dutchy and retiring to France, It the Em- 
perour kad made that ſpeed he could have done, he 
would have doubtleſs conſtrained them to put their 
Reſolution in Practice. But having loitered two or 
three Days to no Purpoſe, he came not before Mila 
till the A received News that ten Thouſand Sui 
of the Cantons in Alliance with France were coming 


to their Aid, and were within a Day's March. 


The Arrival of the Ten Thouſand Swẽiß at Milan, 
put both Sides under an equal Conſternation. The 
French, who conſidered theſe Troops as a certain Aid, 
were ſtruck with Aſtoniſhment when they heard that 
they would by no means fight with the Sai who 
were in the Emperour's Army. Theſe laſt for their 
Part, demanded their Pay in ſo bold a manner, that 
Maximilian was afraid it was a Pretenſe not to jon 
Battle with their Countrymen newly arrived at Milan, 

4 was apprehenſive 
that the French had but too much to bribe them. S0 
all of a ſudden, when it was leaſt expected, he reſolve! 
to retire z which done, having no Money to pay Is 


He had no Money for them, an 


Men, the Army diſbanded of themſelves. 


The Empee Having thus miſſed his Aim, the Emperour vas 


rour makes 


forced upon new Tryals to engage the Pope, the King 
2 "of England, the TS Llog a Caſtile hi Grandſon 
ſign the in a League againſt France, But this Project was not 
Empire to to be eaſily brought about. The Pope had his pft 
vate Views, which ſuffered him not to break openly 
with Francis, Charles's Council were better a 2 


Henry. 
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an to agree that their Maſter ſhould gratify the 1316. 
jumour of his Grandfather at a Time when he muſt 
geceſſarily go to Spain, in order to take Poſſeſſion of 


th is Kingdoms. Thus the Emperour's whole Refuge 
ey in the Aſſiſtance he could expect from the King 
fo ih Ealand. Bur as there was no likelihood that Hen- 


would undertake a War of which he was to, bear 
he whole Charge, Maximilian bethought himſelf of 
Device to keep him in the good Temper he was in 
owards him, or at leaſt to get ſome Money. out of 
im, and that was, to declare to Robert Wing field the 
'mgliſþ Ambaſſador at his Court, that he was tired 
ith the Burden of the Empire, and having a parti- 
ular Eſteem for the King his Maſter, intended to re- 
„ b. Den it to him. To that Purpoſe he charged him to 
vrite to the King, that if he would pleaſe to come to 
[riers, he would call a Diet and ſettle that grand Af- 
Mil ir; after which he offered to wait upon him to Kome 
o ſee him receive the Imperial Crown. Moreover he 
ut him in Hopes, that he would make over to him 


ming Nu Right to the Dutchy of Milan, and help him to 
fil, nquer it. Henry was at no great Loſs to perceive 
The Maximilian's Drift in making him ſuch an Offer, and 
Aid. herefore writ to his Ambaſſador to thank the Em- 
1 that derour for his good Intention, deſiring him to put 


If the Execution of this Project to a more convenient 
eaſon, when the French ſhould be chaſed out of Italy. 
ean while, to make him amends for his Good-Will, 


So e ſent him ſome Money, blaming the Negligence of 
lan Genoeſe Banker, that he had not returned all he had 


1 Whilſt the Emperour was endeavouring to imbroil Francis I. 
Gly od fancis's Affairs. Francis was forming new Projects. forms thi 
ay his e had good reaſon to be pleaſed with his glorious :' my 


mpain, which in a ſhort Time regained him the Naples, 
butchy of Milan. Mean while, Ferdinand's Death but dves 


25 . 5 8 
10 "wg given him freſh Hopes, he formed the ae, > . 
ndion, 


9 4 ® ogo 
* Empire was then ſo bare of Money, that Maximilian 
Ack. named Pochi Denari, i. 6. Few-Pence, Herbert, p. 28. 
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1516. of becoming Maſter of the Kingdom of Naples, in 
gining that the new King of Spain would ſcarce be: 
ble to defend it, before he was thoroughly ſettled j 
his Kingdoms. - Beſides, he fancied he had tied th 
Pope fo faſt to his Intereſts, by the Treaty of Bology F 
that he did not queſtion but he ſhould find in him a = * 
the Aſſiſtance neceſſary to his Undertaking, lookin N 
upon him as his beſt Friend. But he did not R = 
Leo X. That Pontiff did by no means deſire chat th 155 - 
French ſhould become more Powerful in Italy, ad Ne 
he declared to the King that he was in his Intereſt * : 
it was only to hinder him from being againſt the Pr ly = 
jects he himſelf had formed in Favour of his on ue” 
Houſe, The Emperour's invading the Mzlaneſe th Phe 
Year, prevented Francis from purſuing his Deſi 1 
upon Naples, and what followed afterwards cauſed him oo 
to lay aſide all Thoughts of it. However his Deſit 7 2 
to conquer that Kingdom was the occaſion of a J: 3 

fenſive League concluded againſt him towards tit ry K 
End of the Year, as we ſhall ſee preſently, after WF be 
have ſaid a Word of the Affairs of 1taly. op 

The Pep? Leo X was no ſooner Friends with Francis I. but Year 


N he deprived the Duke of Urbizo of his Dutchy up Ling 
d“ All 


Urbino. © frivolous Pretenſe, and inveſted Laurentio de Medici 

Cimarelli. who aſſumed from thenceforward the Title of Dub 

Guicciard. Uyhino, and the old Duke went and took Refuge | 
Mantua. 

He endea- It was in order to accompliſh this Deſign that tit 

2 0 Pope had ſoothed Francis with the Hopes that i 

ride the "= . . 

French Would join with him to conquer Naples. But after! 

out of was become Maſter of Urbino by that Monarch 

þaly- Connivance, inſtead of thanking him for it, i 
thought only how to chaſe away the French out 
the Dutchy of Milan. To that End, he held ſect 
Intelligence with the Emperour, the King of England 
and the new King of Spain, and uſed his utmoſt En 
deavour, by the help of his Emiſſaries, to periv% 
the Swiſs to break their Alliance with France, Thoug 
he ated with all poſſible Precaution, he could 00 


however treat fo privately but that his way 
ra 
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„practices came to the King's Knowledge, who made 1516. 
1 as if he were ignorant of che Matter. On the con- ne, 
-_ vary, he did all that lay in his Power to gain the r e Fa 


Pope in good earneſt to his Side, otherwiſe he was vais 10 


e fenfible that his Attempt upon Naples would never gain bim. 


him al 


ſucceed. Leo X defired nothing better than to amuſe 


ook him, whilſt he was ſecretly acting againſt him. Bur 
1 wo at length Francis perceiving more and more his In- 
ban ſincerity, drop 1. all Thoughts of the Conqueſt of 
and Naples, and reſolved to treat with the King of Spain, 
__ who in the preſent Poſture of his Affairs, could not 


11S om 


but wiſh to live in Friendſhip with him. Thus the 
two Kings being alike inclined to Peace, ſent their 


5 : Plenipotentiaries to Noyon to conclude it. The u of 
Fay Treaty was ſigned the 26th of Auguſt, the Subſtance Noyon 
Dun whereof was, That Charles ſhould eſpouſe Louiſa, aber 
; f - Francis's Daughter, den about a Year old © That phos 


he ſhould have with her the King of Francis Right to Charles; 
the Kingdom of Naples; and till the Marriage could Mezerai. 
be conſummated he ſhould give for the young Prin- Herbert. 


rds tht 


aſter 


5 I. but 


ceſſes's Maintenance, a Hundred Thouſand Crowns a 
Year, That within ſix Months he ſhould reſign the 


Wok Kingdom of Navarre to Henry d' Albret Son of John 
Du © Albret and Catharine King and Queen of Navarre, 
Rive | who had been diſpoſſeſſed by Ferdinand ; and in Caſe 
"y Charles ſhould not perform this Article, Francis ſhould 
that th be allowed to aid the King of Navarre. Laſtly, That 
al the Emperour ſhould reſtore Verona to the Venetians, 
after Who in return ſhould Pay him down Two Hundred 
an Thouſand Crowns, and give him a full Diſcharge for 


it, h. 


the Sum of Three Hundred Thouſand Crowns lent 


him by King Lewis XII, to maintain the War againſt 


: _ Venice. It is very viſible that in a Treaty ſo advan- 
Englund 8'9us to France, Charles meant only to gain Time, 
noſt En by granting every Thing he could defire, for fear of 
erſwad being hindered from going to take Poſſeſſion of his 
Thou ingdoms. Wherefore this Treaty was very ill kept 
ould no afterwar ds, | 


aderhan 


Prado 


The 


= 
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2516. The Peace of Noyon was directly oppoſite to the 
nrereſt of Deſigns of the Pope, the Emperour, and the King of 
— England. The Pope was extremely deſirous that the 
French ſhould be drove out of Italy. Maximilian was 
wholly intent upon raiſing Enemies to Francis, that 
he might hinder him from aſſiſting the Yenetians, He 
plainly ſaw he muſt reſolve either to ratify the Treaty 
of Noyon, and conſequently reſtore Verona, or defend 
his Conqueſt withour the Help of any Ally. To avoid 
both theſe Extremes, he tried all ways poſſible to em- 
broil Affairs, in order to cauſe a new War which 
might occaſion a League againſt France, He hoped 
by that to be able to reject without Danger the Treaty 
of Noyon, which he believed to be very prejudicial to 
his Intereſts. It is true, the Reſtitution of Verona 
would be worth to him Five Hundred Thouſand 
Crowns. But then, out of that Sum were to be de- 
ducted the Three Hundred Thouſand, which he owed 
the King of France, but never deſigned to pay him, 
So for the Sum of Two Hundred Thouſand Crowns, 
they obliged him to give up Verona, that is to fay, 
they ſhut him out from his Inlet into Italy, which was 
the only Thing he made himſelf valued for in the pre- 
ſent Situation of the Affairs of Europe. Henry VII 
for his Part, was no leſs deſirous of a War with 
France, being prompted thereto by Cardinal Wolſzy, 
or by his Jealouſy of Francis. But the Caſe was dit 
ferent as to the Archduke, to whom a Peace for ſome 

time would be of great Advantage. 5 
Negotiati- This was the Subject of the ſeveral Negotiations 
ons againft which were ſet on foot from the Concluſion of the 
, TIS, Treaty of Noyon to the End of October. The chief 
Aim of the Pope, the Emperour, and King of EN 
land, was to draw off the Eight Swiſs Cantons in All- 
ance with France, from the 8 of that Crown, 
that their Troops might ſerve to invade the Milan. 
which end Mean while, they were labouring to form a League, 
only in a into which of A' things they wanted to get the nen 


2 King of Spain to enter. But all they could * 


AQ Pub, Of him was his Conſent to a defenſive League, Bunt 
XIII 556. | * 
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Francis ſhould attack any of the Confederates. Leo 
X, according to his uſual Cuſtom, would not openly 
declare himſelf. But he intimated, that he would wil- 
lingly join in the League when it was concluded, 
rovided a Place was left for him. As to the Swiſs, 
it was reſolved they ſhould be included, though they 
defired it not, upon the Proſpect of drawing them in 
by the help of ſome of their Nation, who had been 
void gained. 3 
em- This League then was concluded at London on the 
hich MW 29th of Oober, about two Months after the Treaty 
ed of Noyon. The Subſtance was, That the Emperour, 
eaty che Kings of England and Spain, engaged to defend 
al to one another againſt any Prince that ſhould attack one 
rung of the Three, and the Number of Troops, each was 
ſand to find was ſettled :: That all Princes, Potentates, Re- 
de- publicks and States, that had a mind to enter into 
wed the League, ſhould be admitted: That as dhe Confe- 
him. Wh derates had reaſon to hope that the Pope would be 
ns, willing to be admitted, they declared him Head. of 
lay, the League. Finally, That all the Swiſs Cantons ſhould 
1 was be deemed included in the League, provided they rati- 
pre- fied it, and to that end the Penſions, which ſhould be 
VII greed upon with them, ſhould be aſſigned them. By 
with a private Article which was not ſigned till two Days 
olſey, atter, it was agreed what each of the Allies was to 
s dif- pay towards the Penſions which ſhould be diſtributed 


ſome Il to the Swiſs, as well to the State as to private Perſons, 


(which are the very words) to induce them to come 

tions WF into the League, This ſhows they were not ſure of 

gaining them, and that they depended chiefly upon the 

— Practices of ſome private Perſons of their 
ation. 

To this League, ſo inconſiderable in itſelf, tended all 

e Motions of the Pope, the Emperour, and the 

King of England, during the Courle of this Year. 


ſome meaſure bound to aſſiſt him, if the King of 
"ance continued to aid the Venetians, he ſoon grew lick 


161 


1516. 


The Emperour had been in hopes of ſomething The #inpes 


wore; and - in rour make 
and though by the Treaty the Allies were 1n e, 4 


Venice. 
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1516. of a League which helped him to no Money. Before 
the Year was expired, he accepted and ratified the 
Treaty of Noyon. At the ſame time, he concluded 
with the Yenetians a Truce for ſome Months, and with 
one conſent they pur the reſt of their Differences to 
Arbitration. The Emperour's Reſolution entirely 
changed the Face of Affairs, as we ſhall ſee next Ye, 
Ac. pub. We find in the Collection of the Publick Ads, that pre- 
XIII. 570. ſently after the League was ſigned, Henry ſent Richard 
Pace to the Swiſs, to perſuade them to come into the 
League; but it was to no purpoſe. On the contrary, 
the Emperor having reſolved to make Peace with the 
Venetians, agreed that the Five Cantons who had te- 
fuſed to join with France ſhould come into the Treaty 

which the other Eight had made with that Crown, 
Affairs of Before I make an end of the Occurrences of the 
Scotland Year 1516, it will be neceſſary juſt to mention what 
paſſed in Scotland. Henry having formed vaſt Projetts 
againſt France, and knowing how much the Duke df 
Albany had at Heart the Good of that Kingdom, had 
taken it in his Head to compel the Scots to remove him 
from the Regency. To that purpoſe he had deſired 
them to ſend Ambaſſadors, that he might impart to 
them certain Matters advantagious to both Kingdoms. 


Henry This Negotiation drove at nothing but to prels the 
ae great Men of Scotland to chaſe away the Duke of 4: 
Date er bany. He even writ to the Scotch Parliament, that the 
Albany beſt Way to keep up a good Underſtanding between 


removed. the two Nations, was to ſend back the Regent to 
France, under colour that it was dangerous to truſt 
the Heir-apparent to the Crown with the Guardian- 
ſhip of the young King; intimating withal, that i 
caſe of refuſal, he ſhould be oblig'd to take care him- 
ſelf in a proper Way of the Safety of the King his 


Nephew. He alſo gave to underſtand, that he claim- 
Act Pub. ed the Regency as Uncle to the young King. But the 
III. 500. Parliament returned ſuch an Anſwer as fully convinc 


him, the Scots were by no means inclined to complſ 
with his Will. 


Whether 
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Whether Humes had any hand in the King of Eng- 


land's Proceedings, or was only ſuſpected, the Par- 
liament ſummoned him to come and anſwer to the Ac- 
cuſations entered againſt him. Humes not thinking fit 
to appear, was condemned for Contumacy. He looked 
upon this Sentence as unjuſt, and to be revenged, com- 
mitted Hoſtilities upon ſome of his Enemies, Where- 
* the Parliament granted to the Viceroy a Levy 
of Ten Thouſand Men to chaſtiſe the Rebel. But his 
Friends having adviſed him to ſubmir, he caſt himſelf 
upon the Mercy of the Viceroy, who ſent him to 


163 
516. 


Humes's 
Rebellion. 


Edinburgh, and committed him to the Cuſtody of 


James Hamilton his Brother-in-law. Shortly after, 
Humes perſuaded the Lord Hamilton to make his eſ- 
_ with him, and lay claim to the Regency, as Son 
of James the Third's Siſter *, and conſequently as 
nearly related to the King as the Duke of Albany. He 
laid, if the Duke could alledge that he was deſcended 
of the Male-line, it might be objected that he was 
Son of a Fugitive, born out of the Kingdom, and 
hardly able to ſpeak the Country Language. The 
Regent hearing of their Flight and Contrivance, 
marched againit Hamilton-Caſtle and took it in a few 
Days. Then Humes perceiving it was time to throw 
off the Maſk, raiſed Troops, and taking Dunbar, 
utterly deſtroyed the Town. 


Mean while, the Ambaſſadors the Regent had ſent Trace be- 


to England in May, had concluded a Truce the iſt of 
June. But as Henry had granted the Truce purely to 


teen 


England 
and Scot- 


pave the Way to his Deſigns, he appeared little in- land, 


Clined to keep it, after he had received the Anſwer 
atore-mentioned. But to ſtave off a War which 
mutt needs have been fatal to Scotland, the Regent 
ſent to him by the Hands of Francis de la Fayette, 
certain Articles, to which he deſired him to give his 
Approbation, and then he offered to come in Perſon 


* His Mother was Mary Daughter of James II, Wife firſt of 
mas Boyd Earl of Arran, but divorced from him, and married 
— to James Hamilton, a Favourite, from whom the Dukes of 
miltox are deſcended. 
1. 2 


Vor. VII. 


and 
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1516. and pay him his Reſpects. At this time the Affairsof 
4 4, the reſt of Europe having taking a new Turn as we 
P. 50. have ſeen, Henry agreed to prolong the Truce to the 

End of the Year 1517. 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Matters which pal. 
ſed in the ſeveral States of Europe during the Yer 
The Coun- 1516. I ſhall only add a Word concerning the Coup. 
2 4 jo cil of Lateran, which continued to fit all this while 
about ve. Without having much to do. As the Fathers of thi 
forming Council meddled not either with the Reformation of 
the Ca- the Church, though they ſeemed to be called for that 
— very purpoſe, nor with the Extirpation of Here, 
they reſolved, in order to keep themſelves employed, 
upon reforming the Calendar, which was become ex- 
ceeding faulty. To that end, the Pope having cauſed 
Memorandums to be drawn upon that Head, took 
upon him to write to all Chriſtian Princes, inviting 
them to ſend their beſt Aſtronomers to Rome, or at 
| leaſt to cauſe them to examine the ſeveral Propoſals 

F. 552. which had been made upon that Matter. We find in 

July 10. he Cullection of the Publick Alis, the Brief addreſſedto 

Henry VIII, wherein the Pope ſays he had put off the 
next Sz//ion to the Month of December, to give the 
Mathematicians time to ſend in their Opinions. 

1517, The Emperourhaving ratified the Treaty of Nn 
The Empe- as far as it concerned him, reſtored Verona to the 
2 v. Venetians, on the 15th of January 1517, having firſt 
Fa #014, received Two Hundred Thouſand Crowns, and an 
Veneti- Acquittance in full of what he owed the King of 
ans, and France. Moreover, that the Arbitrators might have 
. time to adjuſt the Differences he ſtill had with 
for fue Venice, he agreed that the Truce ſhould be prolonged 
Years, for five Years. But it was on Condition that during 
Guicciard. the Truce the Venetians ſhould pay him yearly Twenty 

Thouſand Crowns. It was next to impoſſible to make 
a Treaty with him, and he not get Money by l. 
Thus ended at length a War which may be deemed 
only as a Conſequence of the League of Camvrs): 
The Venetians were engaged in it from the Beginning 
to the End, and got not clear of it till it had colt _ 

. | abore 
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above five Millions of Ducats of the 


publick Trea- 
ſure, beſides the infinite Damages ſuſtained by the 
Subjects. 

Maximilian —"_ thus given over his Deſigns up- H 
on Italy, went into the Low-Countries to ſee his Grand- ih Fran- 
ſon Charles. before he ſat out for Spain. During his cis and 
Stay there, he concluded with him and the King of Charles 4 
France a League againſt the Turks, wherein they re- — 
ſerved a Place for the King of England. The Pope Turks. 
and Council of Lateran earneſtly preſſed all the Prin- Herbert. 
ces of Chriſtendom to join in this League, on the Score Leo * 
of the Progreſs the Turks were making in Egypt a- Cheifias 
gainſt the Mamalucks* , pretending that after that, Princes 10 
their Deſign was to come and attack the Chriſtians, war upon 
But what followed was a clear Evidence that the Pope's 2 Tow 
ſole View was to heap up Money on that Pretence, y11, 578. 
for his own uſe, and to inrich his Family. Jan, 

Mean while Charles, the new King of Spain, thought 
of nothing but of ſpeedily going to take Poſſeſſion 
of his Kingdoms. He had juſt made with Francis L 
a Peace ſo advantagious to France, that he had no 
Apprehenſions Francis would break it, becauſe it 
would be no way for his Intereſt to do ſo. Wherefore, Charles 
when the Engliſh Ambaſſador preſſed him to ratify the 74% ths 
London-League, he deferred it ſome time on divers. A 
Pretences, becauſe deeming it needleſs, he was afraid 
of offending the King of France. He ratified it how- 


ever after ſome Alterations, and at length ſat out for 


1917. 


* The Word Mamaluck ſignifies in Syriack a hired Soldier. Fovius 
ſays, they were Circaſſian Slaves ſold by the Tartars and Podolians 
tothe Merchants, and being trained up at Cairo in military Exer- 
ciſes, were picked out for the Soldan's Guard, and preferred to the 
higheſt Poſts, who in 1255 reſolved to obtain the Kingdom of 
Egypt for themſelves. Their Government was Elective, and the 
Son could claim no Inheritance but his Father's perſonal Eſte. 
Every Mamaluck had a Vote in the Election, and required a Gold 
Ducat of the Soldan as ſoon as choſen. There were in all of this 

ace Sixteen Kings from the Year before-mentioned to the preſent. 

car 151), when Tonombeius II, their laſt King, was conquered in 
the iſt Year of his Reign by Selimus I. Thus Egypr became a Pro- 
Vace of the Turkiſo Empire, as it ſtill continues, Heylin, &c. 


L 3 


Spain, 
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1517- Spain where his Preſence was abſolutely neceſſary, 
3 Spin Upon his Arrival he diſmiſſed Cardinal Xtmenes, who 
od 4 died with Grief. After which he gave himſelf over 
miſſes in ſuch a manner to the Flemings he had brought 2. 
Ximenes. long with him, that the Spaniards grew ſo jealous, 

that they were carried in the End to ſad Extremities, 

The Pore I have obſerved that the Pope continually amuſed 
and Fran- Francis with the Hopes that he would join in a ſtrict 
75 _ Alliance with him, ar the very Time he was raiſing 
Thinghes him Enemies on all Sides. Francis was partly inform- 
of one a- ed of his Proceedings, but he did not know all. 
mother. And therefore in Expectation of firmly attaching him 
in the End to his Intereſts, he omitred nothing he 
thought capable of gaining him, even feigning to 

look upon him as his beſt Friend, when he mot ſuſ- 

ected him. But as the Pope knew in his Conſcience, 

Fe had not deſerved Franciss Friendſhip, he could not 

believe that his Advances were ſincere. Mean while, 

it was for his Intereſt that Francis ſhould publickly 

appear to be his Friend, and therefore he kept very 

fair with him, and not without Cauſe. Ever ce the 

LaRovere Beginning of the Year 1517, Franciſto Maria della 
gets Poſ- Rovere, who had been diſpoſſeſſed of the Dutchy of 
Jeon kf Urbino, prepared to recover his Dominions. As ſoon 
Guicciarg, as by the Truce concluded between the Emperour 
and the Yene!ians, the Spaniſh Troops which were in 

the State of Venice were become uſeleſs, la Kovere 

found Means to win them and employ them in his 

Service. With theſe Supplies he took Urbino, and 

carried Terrour into Juſcany and the Eccleſtaſtical State, 

Lorenzo de Medicis new Duke of Urbino, or rather the 

Pope his Uncle, being then little able to recover that 

Dutchy, there was a Neceſſity of having recourle to 

the Aſſiſtance of the Chriſtian Princes, under Colour 


that the Church was grievouſly oppreſſed, the Intereſts | 


of the Houſe of the Medici, being then the lame with 
Fraacis I. the Church*s. Francis I. who had the gaining te 


_ the Pope always in View, made uſe of this Opportunity 


Mezcrai. 


to do him a ſingal Service, by ſending him a g0 


Body of Troops, under the Command of Leun oa 
[ 
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ther to Lautree. This War however laſted ſeven or 1517. 
eight Months, during which the Pope never ceaſed to 

preſs all the Chriſtian Princes to contribute towards 

the Charges of a War, wherein according to him all 

the World ſhould be concerned. Henry VIII being 

ſollicited as well as the reſt, refuſed to meddle or 

make. But the Pope found the Way to hook in his The Pope 
Subjects, by levying a Tenth upon the Clergy, of levies a 
which Cardinal Wolſey was made Collector. The 3 
War of Urbino ended in a Way la Rovere did not ex- Clergy. 
pet, The Pope bribed the Spaniards in his Service, act. i ub. 
who came to an Agreement for him, which he could XII. 592. 
not help accepting. Thus being once more conſtrain- 1 Py = 
ed to relinquiſh his Dominions, he went and took re- 598. 

fuge at Mantua. | LaRovere 


Whilſt the War of Urbino kept the Pope employed, © 977%» * 


he diſcovered a Plot againſt his Perſon, contrived by rw op 


the Cardinal of Sienna, who had bribed a Surgeon to Conſpiracy 
poiſon him. The Cardinal being abſent from Rome againſt the 
when the Diſcovery was made, the Pope who wanted 4 Th 
ot all Things to have him in his Power, ſcrupled not Gulcciatd. 
to make uſe of Fraud to compaſs his Ends. He ſent 
him a Safe-Condu, and morcover gave the Spani/h 
Ambaſſador his Word that he would do him no hurt. 
The Cardinal being ſo weak as to come to Rome up- 
on the Faith of the Safe-Conduft, was A arenas 
ſhut up in the Caſtle of St. Augelo, and afterwards 
ſtrangled in Priſon. The Spani/s Ambaſſador would 
have complained of this Breach of Faith; but the 
Pope told him that a Safe-Condutt was never reckoned 
to extend to the Caſe of High-Treaſon, unleſs ex- 
prelsly mentioned. Some other Cardinals accuſed or 
uſpected of having a Hand in the Plot, were depoſed, 
ron, or fined ſeverely. 

Francis I. never ceaſed courting the Pope to gain Marriage 
his Friendſhip, being under an Apprehenſion that by of 2 
his ſecret Practices he would kindle the War afreſh, gude 


dicis wit 


m order to deprive him of Milan. He imagined he % Heireſd 


d hit at laſt upon an infallible Means to attach him of Bou- 
io his Intereſts, by helping Lorenzo de Medicis to a logne, 
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1517; very advantagious Match, with Catharine Heireſs of 


Sale of In- 
dulgences 
an pretenſe 
of the War 
with the 
Turks. 


the Houſe of Boulogne. This Propoſal was gladly ac- 
cepted, and Lorenzo being come to Paris for that 
Purpoſe, ſtood Godfather in the Pope's Name, to 
the French Dauphin, born the beginning of this Year, 
In return for the Favour the King had done Lorenz, 
the Au granted him Tentbs upon the Clergy, un- 
der Colour of the War which was to be waged with 
the Turks. But he took Care to aſſign fifty Thou- 
ſand Livres for the Charges of the Wedding, which 
was to be ſolemnzed at Paris. 

The pretended War Chriſtendom was to undertake 
againſt the Turks, ſeemed to the Pope to be a fair 
Opportunity to inrich himſelf by the Contributions of 
the Chriſtians, To that End, he granted plenary In- 
dulgences to all thoſe that would contribute, and cauſed 
them to be publickly ſold at ſo low a rate, that a 


Man muſt needs have been very careleſs of the Sal- 


vation of his Soul not to purchaſe them. But it was 
this that made the Pope expect he ſhould be an im- 
menſe Gainer by them, ſeeing in all probability there 
would not be one Chriſtian but what would be deſi- 
rous to have a ſhare in them. Mean while, that the 
Money which ſhould ariſe from the Sale, might be 
regularl y collected, all Chriſtendom was parted into ſo 
many Diviſions, and in each were appointed Collectors 
to receive the Money, and Preachers to cry up the Be- 
nefit of Indulgences . But it fell out by an * 

> which 


* It had been taught and believed for a good while, that the 
Pope, out of the inexhauſtible Treaſure of the Church, arifing 
from the Merits of Chriſt and Works of Supererogation of the Saints, 
had a Power of diſtributing Indulgences on certain Conditions ple- 
ſcribed-by him, to the greateſt and moſt profligate Sinners for 1 
plenary Remiſſion of Sin, (as it is practiſed at this Day in Ten, 
gal, &c.) Theſe Indulgences are ſuppoſed at firſt to reach only 
to Relaxation of Penances or Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. Urban Il, in 
the Beginning of the XIth Century, was the firſt that granted a full 
Remiſſion of all Sins to thoſe whoſhould take up Arms for the Reco- 
very of the Holy Land from the Infidels, Which Cuſtom a 
kept up by his Succeſſors, ſome of whom extended the Benefit 0 
(heir 13du{gence: to ſuch Perſons who being unwilling or ny” 
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which at firſt ſeemed of no Conſequence, that the 


Archbiſhop of Mentz, who was commiſſioned to ap- 
point the Preachers in Germany, aſſigned Saxony to 
the Jacobins, whereas in the former Cruſadoes, the Au- 
guſtines had been employed in that Office. The Inju- 
ry done to theſe laſt, rouzed their Jealouſy. They 
cloſely examined the Behaviour of the Preachers as 
well as Collectors, bantered and jeſted upon them, and 


169 
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after that publickly complained of them. At length, Matin 


Martin Luther an Auguſtine Fryar and Profeſſor in Luther be 


Divinity in the new Univerſity of Witiemberg, pub- gins #0 ap- 
liſhed ſome Writings againſt them, not without ſaty- * 


tical Remarks upon the Indulgences themſelves. This 
Boldneſs drew upon him Enemies, who by oppoling 
him, obliged him by degrees to inquire more care- 
fully into the Grounds on which thoſe Indulgences 
were built, In ſhort, he was convinced himſelf that 
they had no manner of Foundation in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, From thenceforward he uſed his ur.noſt En- 
deavours to ſet the World right as to the Notion 
they had conceived of the Papal Power. Hence 
ſprung the Reformation which ſpread it ſelf afterwards 
through Germany and ſeveral other States of Europe. 
The Pope did not much mind Luther's — 
tations at firſt. He never imagined that a ſingle Fry- 
ar would be able to ſhake the Papa! Power which 
ſeemed to ſtand upon unmoveable Foundations. 
Wherefore deſpiſing this inconſiderable Oppoſition, 
he continued without ceaſing to ſell his Indulgences. 


BW 


The Pope 


continues 


He 140 ſollicite 


a Cruſado. 


80, Maintained a Soldier in their Room. At length theſe Spiritual 
ours were diſtributed to thoſe who took the Field againſt the 

emies of Holy Church or Heretichs. Great Sums were raiſed 
by this Means, but ſeldom applied to the Ends for which they 
Were intended. Leo X reſolving to follow ſo good Precedents, o- 
fened a General Mart tor Indulgences, the Benefit whereof was 


eh 2 even to the Dead, whoſe Souls upon payment of ſo 


% ere openly played for in Taverns, 5B. 13. 


Þ Money, were immediately redeemed out of Purgatory, 
©ople had likewiſe the Liberty of eating Eggs and White-Meats 
d Faft-Days, and of chooſing their Confeſſor, and the like. Guie- 
Uarding lays, That the Powers for releafing Souls out of Purge» 
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1517. He gave out and had it publiſhed every where that 
a powerful Attempt was going to be made upon the 

Tnfidels, and exhorted all Chriſtians to contribute ac- 
cording to their Abilities, towards ſo neceſſary a 

War, which would procure them over and above Ten- 

foral Advantages, Deliverance from the Pains of Pur. 

gatory, provided they would qualify themſelves for 

the Indulgences, There was however one Thing which 

very much cooled the Zeal of many Chriſtians tor the 
Cruſado. It was diſcovered that the Pope had before- 

hand diſpoſed, for his Temporal Concerns, of the Mo- 

ney which was to ariſe from the Sale of his Indul. 

gences. For Inſtance, he had aſſigned to Magdalen 

de Medicis his Siſter, Wife to Franciſco Cibo, natural 

Son to Innocent VIII, Part of the Money which was 

to be raiſed in Germany. Mean while, he continued 

Pub, his Sollicitations to all the States of Europe. He for- 
oo boy got not to write to Henry VIII, exhorting him to 
He de Join his Forces with thoſe of the other Chriſtian Prin- 
mandsMo- ces, and exciting him to this good Work, by great 


Hz ch Commendations of the Zeal he had always ſhown for 
24 the Defence of the Hol) See, and Exaltation of the 


nies him. Faith, All theſe Praiſes ended in demanding two 
Hundred Thouſand Ducats for the pretended War a- 
gainſt the Jufideſs, But it does not appear that the 
King complied with his Requeſt, The Turks were 
then employed in Egypt and Perſia, and the Cruſa 
was grounded only upon the bare Preſumption that 
after having ended theſe Wars, they would come and 
invade Chriſtendom. One muſt have wilfully ſhut his 
Eyes, not to ſee that it was nothing elſe but a Pre. 
tenſe to fill the Pope's Coffers. Beſides, in the pre. 
ſent Situation of the Affairs of Europe, Henry had 
no great Occaſion for the Pope. 2; 
wolſeyis In the mean Time, Cardinal Wolſey perceiving that 
uneaſy a- the League of London wauld come to u : 
bour the cauſe Francis had no Mind to commence a new 
Eiſbopric* with any of the Confederates, was afraid he woul 
en make uſe of this Time of Peace to move the An 
of the Biſhoprick of Tournay, On the other Sie . 
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he plainly ſaw by the Time which had paſſed fin 

$ that Buſineſs had been put into the Hands of tha Ty 
2 Commiſſioners, that great regard was had for him, 

: as having an abſolute Sway over the King his Maſter. 
„ The Truth is, nothing could be expected from the 
* King but through his Means, and for that Reaſon all 
* the Princes ſtrove to make their Court to him, in or- 
100 der to make him their Friend. We find in the Col- 


leftion of the Publick As, that Charles King of Spain 
aſſigned him this Year an annual Penſion of three 
Thouſand Livres, though he had yet received no 
Jul. good Offices from him : And therefore it was for 
thole he hoped to receive for the Time to come. 


al a 

e Mean while MWolſey was uneaſy on the account of Tour- 

kr nay. As the Pope and King of France regarded him only 

ned WY bor che ſake of what he could do for them, he was 

bor. in danger of loſing the Reſpect they ſhowed for him, 

gh in Caſe they ſhould ever come to ſtand no longer in 

* need of him. He began therefore to intimate to He Bevin 
rreat Francis I. underhand, that it would not be impoſſible : 4 
er perſwade Henry to give up Tournay for a Sum which with Fran- 
die would be agreed upon, provided he himſelf had a- fg 
two mends made him with regard to the Adminiſtration thes Plats 
- . ef the Biſhoprick. I ſhall relate next Year the Iſue 

- the of this Negotiation. 


Henry enjoy ing this Year great Tranquillity, re- Negs iati- 


were 
uſado ſolved to ſee what the Emperour had in his Head, 9 of Hen- 
a: ich reſpect to the Reſignation of the Empire which ) 7 
eand of had cauſed to be mentioned to him. Maximilian —_ &; 
+ his : ing in Flanders to ſee the King of Caſtile his Grand- al Colſon 
Pre- ol, Hear y {ent the Biſhop of Wincheſter to him. Vibe Em- 
pre. vit Doctor Cuthbert Tonſtal, to renew the N egotiation — 
| had mm, acquainting him withal, that if he would Herden. 
* © to appoint a convenient Place, he would come Fr 

; that : confer with him in Perſon. The Emperour, who 
” be- = Fer. intended to reſign the Empire to him, and 
War OE leſs at that Time, very civily anſwered, that 
would 2 if e the King the Trouble of croſſing the Sea, he 
Affair * d come himſelf and confer with him in England. 
"Side, I ber when the Ambaſſadors preſſed him upon the Bu- 

he ſineſs 


* 2 
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1517. ſineſs they were charged with, they found he fought 
only to evade the Offer he had made. One while he 
ſaid, he would reſign the Empire to Henry, but firſt 
he would try to obtain of the Diet, that himſelf 
might keep the Title of King of the Romans and his 
Poſterity after him. Another while he talked of ma- 
king Charles his Grandſon Emperour, Henry, King 
of the Romans, Ferdinand Brother to Charles, King of 
Auſtria, and himſelf only Marſhal of the Empire. 
Theſe Alterations made the Ambaſſadors perceive 
nothing was to be expected from the Negotiation, and 
acquainting the King withal, he was ſatisfied that 
Maximilian had no other Deſign but to draw Money 
from him. 

There was an Inſurrection of the London-Appren- 


Inſur. ec 
tion at 
London. ſome Perſons loſt their Lives. But it was appeaſed by 
the Puniſhment of ſome of the Seditious, who were 
hanged on Gibbets erected in the principal Streets of 

the City. i 
TheSweat. This Year the Sweating Sickneſs carried off mult- 
ing Sick tudes of People in the Kingdom, and eſpecially at 
16. London. Moſt of thoſe that were ſeiz'd with it died 
within three Hours, and no cure cou'd be found for 


it. As this Diſtemper was peculiar to England, it vas 


call'd Sudor Anglicus or the Engliſh Sweat“. 
Afairsof The Affairs of Scotland were till in great Diſorder, 
— by Reaſon of the Factions in the Kingdom. Al- 
Herbert. ander Humes and his Brother William, having been 
pardon'd ſeveral Times, were at laſt beheaded *:. Af- 
ter the Death of the two Brothers, the Duke of 4. 
bany, hoping that Scotland would be in perfect Tran- 
quillity, reſolved to take a Turn to France, promiſing 


to come back in a few Months. But having be" 
detained 


* Many Knights, Gentlemen, and Officers in the King's 82 
died thereof, as the Lord Clinton, Lord Grey ef Wilton, 404 0 
the common Sort of People ſo many, as in ſome Towns it ſu 
away Half, in others a Third of the Inhabitants. 


g. 28. 
On the 16th of Octeber, 1516. Herbert, P. 27, 


tices this Year againſt Foreign Tradeſmen, wherein 


Book 
detair 
which 
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detain'd there longer than he expected, by Accidents 1517. 
which wil be mention*'d hereafter, the Affairs of 
Scotland fell into very great Confuſion, by the Diſ- 
ſentions of the Great Men, which were kept alive 
by thoſe who deſign'd to take Advantage of them. 

Mean while the Pope earneſtly puſh'd the Buſi- , 1518. 
neſs of the pretended War, contriving with the Am- OLE 
baſſadors reſiding at his Court, Projects which wou'd 


8 a gates to 
have requir'd more Zeal than Princes uſually have, ſollicire 


and greater Union among them. To have been able = Cru- 
to execute his Deſigns, there would have been need of . 
amaſſing vaſt · Sums of Money, and that was the ſecret 

Drift of the League the Pope propos'd, of which 

he was to be the Head and Director. With this view 

ren- he exhauſted, if I may ſo ſay, the Church's Trea- 


rein ſures, to incourage the Faithful to exchange their 
| by periſhing Riches for everlaſting Benefits. This Af- 
vere fair was carried ſo far, that he ſent Legates to all the 
s of Courts, to ſtir up the Sovereigns to join their Forces 

together, for the Deſtruction of the Infidels. There 
ulti- was not one but what outwardly ſhow'd an extreme 


y at Deſire to have a hand in that Holy Work, provided 
died he could be ſure that his Neighbours would not diſ- 
turb him. But that was the thing which rendered 
the Execution of the Project exceeding difficult, be- 
, Cauſe they had no Confidence one in another. They 
placed no more Truſt in the Pope himſelf, who, ſince 
the Beginning of his Pontificate, had but too viſibly 
made appear that the Concerns of the Church were 
not what affected him the moſt. And therefore, 
ſeeing him act with that Zeal, they could not help 
_— that the Deſire of inriching himſelf by the 
voluntary Contributions of Chriſtians, the Sale of the 
Indulgences, the Tenths of the Clergy, and the Bounty 
of the Sovereigns, was what ſet his Zeal the moſt on 
Fire, Nevertheleſs not one of them ſhow'd an 
backwardneſs in the Matter, leſt he ſhould be taxed 
wich not having the Church enough at Heart. But 
they gave only good Words, whereas the Pope want- 
Deeds, Hence the Pope's Project of an univerſal 
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The Pro- 
ject of the 
Cruſado 
is of uſe 


to the 


Houſe of 
Auſtria, 
Mezerai. 


Negotiati- 
on about 
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League had not the Succeſs he expected, as vill be 


ſeen hereafter. 


However, the Project, as chimeri- 


cal as it was, ſerv'd for Colour and Blind to many o- 


ther Deſigns. 
his Grandſons choſen 


The Emperor, wanting to have one of 
ing of the Romans, us'd in 


pretenſe of the imaginary War which the Tur 


threatned Chriſtendom with, to 
ceſſity 


ſhow the Ne- 
of continuing the Imperial Dignity in 
the Houſe of Auſtria, there being no other in Ger. 
many, able by its own Strength to withſtand their 


Arms. Charles King of Spain made uſe of the ſame 


Pretenſe to the ſame * 2a 
had Occaſion for ſome 


Beſides that, as he 
ears of Peace, he ftoutly 


inſiſted upon the Project of a general Truce, that 
the Chriſtian Princes might be free to unite their 
Forces againſt the Turks, Francis I. perceived well 


enough by the Defenſive League made againſt him, 


that they only wanted a pretenſe to invade him and 
take away the Dutchy of Milan. So that a General 
Truce could not bur be advantagious to him 1n his 


preſent Circumitances. 


Beſides he had the Recovery 


of Tournay in view, which could not be brought a. 
bout but during a Peace. Henry VIII, knowing thac 
the Pope, the Emperour, and Kings of France and 
Spain had join'd in a League againſt the Turks, was 
apprehenſive that the League was a Cloak to ſome 
Deſign againſt him. For that Reaſon, he would not 
refuſe to join with them for fear of giving them a 
Handle againſt him. Thus the chief Potentates of 
Europe being concerned to make the beſt of the Cu- 
ſado, or at leaſt, not to reject it, the leſſer ones were 


oblig'd to follow the Torrent too. 


T his 


gave the 


Pope great hopes that he ſhould compaſs his Deſigns 
Bur as in Truth, not one of the Princes juſt men- 


tioned, thought the Thing 


{till far enough from being put in Practice. 


feaſible, the Project vas 


Whilſt Leo X. fed himſelf with Hopes, Francis was 
thinking more earneſtly of Means to recover T. 
y than of the Buſineſs of the Cru/ado. 
other hand, Cardinal Molſey was afraid of loſing the 
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Adminiſtration of the Biſhoprick, becauſe he ſaw no 


likelihood of ſowing Diſcord between France and 
England at a time when all the Princes of Europe 
ſhow'd a Deſire to live in Peace. He could not 
therefore keep the Adminiſtration, if Guillard, the 
true Biſhop, would take the Oath to the King, which 
he ſeemed determin'd to do. This made him lend 
an Ear to the ſecret Offers of Francis to make him 
ample amends, if he could induce the King his Maſter 
to reſtore that Place to France, Francis was very 
ſenſible that before all Things the Cardinal was to be 
ſatisfied, not only in order to recover Tournay, but to 
get it as cheap as poſſible. This was the Subject of 
2 private Negotiation between them, before Henry 
was informed of the Matter. To bring it to a good 
Iſſue, Francis ſpared neither Flattery, nor Promiſes, 
nor Preſents. If Polydore Virgil may be credited, 
theſe Preſents were very conſiderable. But however, 
it was agreed between them, that the Cardinal ſhould 
be recompenſed for the Loſs of the Adminiſtration 
with an annual Penſion. That the King of France 
ſhould give Henry Six Hundred Thouſand Crowns 
for Tournay. But as that Sum was a little too Large, 
an Expedient, which I ſhall ſpeak of preſently, was 
found out to reduce it to a much Leſs. Upon theſe 
two Conditions, the Cardinal took upon him to get 
his Maſter's Conſent to whatever the King of France 
deſired. One of leſs Aſſurance than the Cardinal, and 
who was not ſo ſecure of the King's Confidence, 
would doubtleſs have been at a very great Loſs, ſince 
the Buſineſs was to convince the King of the contra- 
ty to what hitherto he had been endeavouring to 
perſwade him, namely, that Tournay was no longer 
neceſſary, When Francis I. would have treated 
about the Reſtitution of Tournay, Wolſey had re- 
283 to the King, that both for his own and Eng- 
1d's Intereſt, it was of very great Conſequence to 
eep that Place, being moreover a perpetual Monu- 
ment of his Victories, whilſt it ſhould be in his 
ands. Now altering his Tone, he takes upon him 
to 
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to perſwade, and indeed does erſwade him, that the 
Place is of no uſe, and that the Charge of maintain. 
ing the Garriſon outweighs vaſtly all the Advantage, 
he can reap from thence. That it was better to giveit 
up to the King of France, who earneſtly ſued for it 
and to obtain his Suit ſcrupled not to ſtoop ſo low as 
to ſend Preſents to a Miniſter, That nothing could 
be more honourable for the King, than to fee that 
Monarch make the firſt Advances towards a Recon- 
ciliation, and to render their F 3 perpetual by 
the Marriage of the Dauphin with the Princeſs Mary, 
of which alſo he made an Overture. That therefore 
the preſent Opportunity ſhould be embraced of get- 
ting a good Sum of Money in lieu of Tournay, which 
dy Reaſon of its too great Diſtance from Calais, 
would infallibly be loſt upon the firſt Rupture which 
ſhould happen between the two Crowns, That this 
would oblige the King of France to be a powerful 
Friend, and their Union would render them Umpires 
of Europe, That this Union was the more neceſſary, 
as it was time to have an Eye to the growing Power of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, who poſſeſſing the Empire, 
Spain, the Low-Countries, the Kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, were going moſt infallibly to become very 
Formidable to all the Reſt of the Sovereigns. The 
Force of theſe Reaſons was too manifeſt for Henry to 
ſtand againſt them. All he could think ſtrange was, 
that the Cardinal had not propoſed them ſooner, and 
that he had till then made uſe of Arguments direct 
contrary in order to hinder the Reſtitution of Tow- 
nay. But, as it has been remarked, Wolſey had ſuch 
an Aſcendent over him, that he could perſwade him 
to be For or Againſt as he pleaſed “. 1 

) 


* Polidore Virgil obſerves how artfully the Cardinal managed 


this Affair: He began with making the King a Preſent of ſomeFut 


of what Francis had given bim, that he might thereby incline 
the King to accept of the friendly Overtures of the French King. 
Having thus prepared the way, he uſed the Arguments b 
tioned for the Reſtitution of Teurnay. Whereupon the King fa 
He ſaw plainly now Welſey would govern both himſelf and the King 
of France, Pol. Virg. 
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the Henry having agreed to what the Cardinal pro- 1518. 
poſed, there was nothing more to be done but to En 
treat about the Matter. As ſoon as Francis I. had 9 France 
Notice of it, he ſent a folemn Ambaſſy to England, N 
conſiſting of Admiral Bonnivet, Stephen Poncher 

Biſhop of Paris, and M. de Villeroy Secretary of 
State . For Form's fake, ſome time muſt be ſpent 
in this Negotiation, though the King of France and 
the Cardinal had already agreed upon the chief Articles, 
by the Mediation of Villeroy, who had been in Lon- 
ſary, don ever ſince the beginning of July, whereas his 
efore fellow-Ambaſſadors came nor till two Months after. 

The French Ambaſſadors had full Powers to treat 
thich about the renewing of Friendſhip between the two: 
ala, Kings: about a League with the Pope and all Chriſti- 
chich a Princes who delired to be included in it, for the 
- this MW Defenſe of Religion and the Church: about a Match 
rerful between the Dauphin and the Princeſs Mary Daughter 
pires to Henry: about the Reſtitution of Tournay, St. 
fary, Anand, and Mortagne; and about an Interview of 
rerof the two Kings. Moreover, they brought Francis's 
wire, Letters Patents, whereby he promiſed to pay to his 
Good Friend the Cardinal of Zork an annual Penſion 
of twelve Thouſand Livres, in conſideration of his 
relinquiſhing the Adminiſtration of the Biſhoprick of 
Tournay, As the Treaties made upon theſe Articles 
were not ready till the beginning of O#ober, I ſhall 
ſay a word of another Atfair which was tranſacted 
about the ſame Time. 

The Pope had his Thoughts always intent upon 
the Buſineſs of the Cruſado, from whence he hoped to 
dm vaſt Sums. He had writ laſt Year, to all Chri- 
Luan Princes to notify to them the Victory of Selim 
Emperor of the Turks over the Mamulucks of Egypt, 
Whoſe Empire he had utterly deſtroyed. The begin- 
ung of this Year, he had ſent a Letter to Henry by 
Ive College of Cardinals, repreſenting to him, the 

anger Chriſtendom was in, after the Victory which 


* Vith no leſs than 1200 Perſons in their Train. Sept. 30, Herb, 
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1518. the Ottoman Emperour had gained over the Soldan of 
Egypt, who was ſlain in the Battle, according to the diff 


beſt Advices from thence. The Cardinals exhorted the Bou 
King to undertake the Defenſe of Religion jointly had 


with all the other Chriſtian Sovereigns, with the Pope it w 
and ſacred College, who were ready to ſacrifice to that his 
End their own as well as the Church's Treaſure, The Tra 


plain meaning of all this was, that the King ought to rich 
contribute largely towards the Cruſado, his Country to f. 


being too remote from Turky to fend Troops th- and 
ther. Spot 
Campejus Some time after the Pope ſent Legates a Latere to exte; 
is ſent as ſeveral Courts, with Orders to exhort the Sovereigns Pub 


Legate a to accept and keep a Five-years-Truce, which he had to ti 
e \ enjoined by his Apoſtolick Power. They were likewiſe W nary 
:1e:5err. to uſe their Endeavours to perſwade them to unite MW »ſhou 
all their Forces and make War upon the Turk, Car- gates 
dinal Laurentius Campejus was appointed for England, Quec 
and already departed from Rome in the beginning of W confe/ 


wolſey May to go and execute his Commiſſion. But Wojey tent. 


ger: him. deemed it a very great Affront, that the Pope had TI 
33 not thought of him for Legate. Wherefore, whillt W The | 
ns Campejus was on the Road, he ſent a truſty Meſlen- WH of M 
Ab. ger to Rome to repreſent to the Pope, that by ſhow- Clerg: 

ing ſo little regard for a Cardinal who was actually n The! 


England and Prime Miniſter to the King, he put it jefted 
out of his Power to do him any Service: That what- W Defen 
ever he ſhould ſay to ſupport what the Pope required, W ſign v 
would be of no weight, ſince he ſhould be looked © bur ot 
upon as one whom the Court of Rome durſt not ver; the L 
ture to truſt with the Legateſhip : That it was rather I the v 
the Pope's Intereſt to make uſe of him to obtain what WF the In 
he wanted, conſidering the Confidence the King v Prete) 
pleaſed to put in him, and that without his Help, te draw 
preſent Affair would be in danger of miſcarrymg BY to be: 


| Leo X. ſoon-perceived by this Repreſentation * Leagu 
AR. Pub. Wolſey ruſt be pleaſed. So by a Bull of the 17th of BY about 
. 606. May he joined him with Campejus in the ſame Com- the Ki 


My 3t miſſion, giving them both an equal Authority, l, 


ing, (ſays he in the Bull directed to Wolſey) or 
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n of Credit with the King, and how eaſily you can perſuade or 1418. 

the diſſuade him. Mean while, Campejus being come to 

| the Boulogne, Wolſey found means to ſtay him there till he 

ntly had received the Pope's Anſwer. For which reaſon Campe- 
dope it was the 29th of July before the 1talian Legate made Jus FRE 
that his Entry into London. As he had but a very poor 3 2 


The W Train, Wolſey ſent him Twelve Mules with Coffers 
ht to richly covered. But ſome of theſe Coffers happening 
ntry to fall, during the Proceſſion, and being overturned 
; thi and broken, were found to be empty, to the great 
Sport and Laughter of the People, who derided this 

ere to external Pageantry. We find in be Collection of the 
-eigns Publick Acts a Bull of Leo's, with extraordinary Powers 
e had to the two Legates, authorizing them to grant a Ple- 
ewile nary Indulgence to the Faithful of both Sexes, who 
unite MW »ſhould be preſent at the Maſs which either of the Le- 
Car- gates ſhould celebrate in the Preſence of the King and 

gland, Queen, or at leaſt at the Benediction, provided they 
ing of W confeſſed their Sins, or deſired to do ſo and were peni- 


Wally tent. 
pe had The Legates Commiſſion conſiſted of two Points. The Te- 
whilſt WW The firſt was, to try to obtain of the Clergy an Aid gte Com. 


Heſſen- 


of Money for the War againſt the Turk. But the ſs. 


 ſhow- | Clergy ſtood their ground againſt all their Attempts. 
ally in The ſecond was, to perſuade Henry to join in the pro- 
put k jected League with all the Chriſtian Princes for the 
t what- Defence of Religion and the Church. The Pope's De- 
quired, WW ſign was not to undertake a War againſt the Turk, 
looked WW but only to heap up Money on that Pretence. Thus 
ot ven- the League he was meditating, was purely to make 
; rather WF the World believe he really intended to war upon 


in what A the Infidels. After which, he had a very plauſible 
ing vn Fretext to lay Impoſitions upon all the Clergy, and 
elp, we draw Money 3 the Sovereigns, and their Subjects, 
arryng- WY io bear the Charges of this pretended War. The 
eague then was the firſt Thing to begin with, and 
, 1716.0! about that the Legates were commiſſioned to treat with 
B King, who ſeemed inclined to agree toit, though 
V hue need eaſily foreſee the League would come to no- 


wlll Vo. vn. M 2 As 
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1518, As Cardinal Wolſey's Credit increaſed in England, it got Bo 

5 round alſo at the Curt of Rome. I obſerved before, 

Sofas. that he had cauſed Cardinal Adrian de Cornetto to be re- ſhc 
moved from the Office of the Pope's Collector in Ex- Nar 
land. But this flight Puniſhment not being ſufficient to 8⁰ 
ſatisfy his Revenge, he had ordered it ſo that the King Le 
writ to the Pope, deſiring him to deprive Adrian of the Wh We 
Cardinalate, and of the Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, Spa 
which had been conferred on him. Leo X could not the 
help thinking it ſtrange that the King ſhould requeſt Ad 
ſuch a Thing without alledging any Reaſon. How- to 1 
ever, without giving him a politive Denial, he con- be 
tented himſelf with ſaying, that he would give him the 
Satisfaction at a more proper Seaſon, In 1517 there 4 
was a Conſpiracy againſt the Pope, wherein Cardinal ple” 
Adrian was concerned, and thereupon committed to to | 
Priſon. Guicciardine affirms, that he was never more clud 
heard of, and that it is not known what became of GL 


AQ. Pub. him“. But we find in the Collection of the Publick 
XIII. 607. Ach, a Letter of Cardinal Julius de Medicis, dated 7 
the 5th of July 1518, notifying to the King, that in ad 


a Conſiſtory held that Day, Cardinal Adrian was de- prov 

oſed and ſtript of all his Preferments, intimating reſt, 

withal to the King, that it was done purely on his ac- Alli 

count. But it is more probable that he was puniſhed acc 

for his Crime againſt the Pope. However that be, ca 

a few Days after, the Pope gave Cardinal Wolſey the 3 
Adminiſtration of the Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, ark 
ſuppoſing he wanted it to maintain the Dignity of K II 
Cardinal. have 

Leo Xx The Negotiation of the two Cardinals went on but Aer 
wiſhes 4% ſlowly, fince it was not enough to incline Henry to the . N 
9 League, the reſt of the Sovereigns were alſo to be pie, 
Teague brought to give their Conſent to it. Wherefore the ctr, 
againſt the Pope ſollicited to the utmoſt of his Power all the Po- mote 
* tentates, magnifying the Danger which the Chriſtian * 
Religion was going to be infallibly expoſed te, n es 
ort, 1 


* Monſieur Bayle ſays, Adrian be ueathed a Palace to the King 
of England his Patron, which was called the Engliſh Palace, an 
vo poſſeſſed by the Family of Colonna, ? 


—— ww 
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ſhort, every Prince returning him the ſame Anſwer, 1518. h 
namely, that 1t was neceſſary all the Sovereigns ſhould 1 
go Hand in Hand in this Affair, he ſent a Bull to his 4 
Legates in England, impowering them to conclude be- j 
tween the Emperour and the Kings of France and | 
Spain a League againſt the Turk, His Aim was that | 
the League ſhould be Offenſi ve, elſe it wo ild be of no i 
Advantage to him, unleſs the Turk really intended ; 
to invade Chriſtendom, which was hitherto thought to 1 
be very uncertain. But Leo was too well known for | 
the Princes to be taken in a Snare which tended only 
to make the Pope Maſter of their own and their Peo- 
ple's Money. So, pretending to enter with Zeal in- fl 


to his Project, they contented themſelves with con- | 
cluding together a Defen/ive League for the Protection 
of the Pope, the Holy Sze, and their reſpective Do- 
minions, againſt all that ſhould attempt to diſturb ; 


them, and eſpecially againſt the Emperour of the 4 
Turks*, The Pope was declared Head of the League, N 
provided he ratified it within ſuch a Time. As to the 
reſt, the Treaty made no mention of what each of the j 
Allies was to find. All which ſhows that the League, 
according to the Intentions of the Parties, was only f 
to caſt a Miſt before People's Eyes, to give the Pope | 
8 Satisfaction, and it may be to frighten the 

urks, 

This was not what the Pope wanted. He could The Pe 
have wiſhed that all the Princes of Chriſtendom had 74tifes the 1 
joined together in an Offen/ive League againſt the e. 
Turk, and engaged to ſend their Forces to Conſtanti- 
mple, to attack the Ottoman Emperour in his very 
Metropolis. In that caſe he knew that the moſt Re- 
mote would have been eaſily brought to furniſh their 
Quota in Money. Since the Frentick Zeal for Cru/a- 
does was over, the Popes had omitted no occaſion to 


Lord Herbert ſays, this Treaty is ſingular in its kind, ard an 
excellent Precedent for Peace to future Ages; and therefore recites 
© more at large, becauſe (as he ſays) it ſeems to have been the 

ue by which Henry framed his Actions many Years after. See 
bai of the Comp. Hiſt. Vol. II. 


M 3 kindle | 
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1518. Kindle afreſh the ſame Zeal which had formerly been 
ſo beneficial to their Predeceſſors. But the People as 
well as the Princes were entirely diſheartned, becauſe 
it was but too viſible that the Cruſades had turned to 
no account but the Pope's. So, for this once, the 


Chriſtian Princes were contented with making a De. 


fenſive League, to ſhow only that they were ready to 
defend Chriſtendom againſt the Attacks of the Infidels, 
deferring to take other Meaſures till they ſhould be 
obliged. Leo X ſeeing he could obtain no more, ap- 
proved and ratified the League the 31ſt of December, 
after which there was nothing more ſaid of it, All 
the terrible Preparations the deer of the Turk; 
was making to fall upon the Chriſtians, as was affirm- 
ed, vaniſhed entirely, as ſoon as the Pope found that 
his Artifices could not produce the Effect he ex- 
pected. : | 
Several f Whilſt theſe things were in Agitation, Cardinal 
2 Wolſey jointly with the French Ambaſladors were em- 
France Ployed in getting the Treaties which they had 2. 
2 Eng · greed upon ready to be ſigned. 
1 | | 0 
I. Treaty The firſt related to the Marriage between the Prin- 
of Mar- ceſs Mary and the Dauphin, which was to be ſolem- 
riage be- nized as ſoon as the young Prince ſhould be full four- 
8 teen Years old, each of the two Kings binding him: 
and Mary. ſelf to pay Five Hundred Thouſand Crowns, in caſe 
624-642. it was his, Fault that the Marriage was not compleated. 
Mary's Dowry was to be 333000 Crowns of Gold, 
one half to be paid down on the Day of Marriage, 
and the other within a Year after. The Jointure was 
to be as great as had ever been aſſigned to any Queen 
of France, and particularly to Ann of Bretagne, and 
Mary of England, Wives to Lewis XII. 
Il. Treaty The ſecond Treaty was about the Reſtitution of 
abour * Teurnay, for which Francis I. bound himſelf to pay 
Tournay. Henry Six Hundred Thouſand Crowns of T hirty-fve 
p. on.. Sols Tournois each, beſides F ifty Thouſand Lise, 
Teurncis due to him from the Inhabitants. But out 
theſe two Sums Francis was to keep back the por 
!! ͤ 10 * 
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Mary's Dower. As to the Payments, he obliged 1518. 

himſelf to pay down Fifty Thouſand Livres upon ta- 

king Poſſeſſion of the Place, and then Twenty-five 

Thouſand Livres every ſix Months till the whole Sum 

was paid. | 
The third 2 concerned the Outrages which 111.Treary 

might be committed f 

by the Subjects of both Kings, and contained certain Tn 

Regulations how they might be ſpeedily repaired. 


By the fourth, the two Monarchs agreed upon an IV. Treaty 


Interview in the Village of Sandinfelt, between Ardres about an 


and Gui ſnes. 


Theſe Treaties being ſigned the 14th of OTober, Cardinal 
the French Ambaſladors gave Cardinal Wolſey their ner os 
Maſter's Letters Patents, whereby he bound himſelf „ende. 
to pay him an annual Penſion of Twelve Thouſand p. 611. 
Livres Tournois, to make him amends for the Loſs of 
the Biſhoprick of Tournay. 

As ſoon as the two Kings had ratified the Treaties, - 7-48 
and ſolemnly ſwore to the Peace at London and Paris, Dauphin 
the King and Queen of France, in the Name of the with Ma- 
Dauphin their Son, promiſed Marriage to the Princeſs 1. 
Mary, repreſented by the Earl of Somerſet * her 
Proxy. This Ceremony was performed at Paristhe 16th 
of December, 


Europeenjoyed then a profound Tranquillity. But 1519. 


upon the Death of the Emperour Maximilian i, which Death of 


happened on the 12th of January 1519, new Trou- — * 


bles enſued. By his Death France, Spain, Italy, Cu 
Germany, England, Scotland, the Low-Countries, were 
engaged in Wars no leſs fatal to them than the for- 


* Of Worceſter. 

*: He was King of the Romans, and called Emperour, though 
never crawned by that Title. Some ſay, the Reaſon was becauſe 
he delined the Charge and Hazard of going into Italy to receive 
the Imperial Crown at the Pope's Hands. He ſpent his leiſure 
Hours in Poetry, writing the Hiſtory of his Life in Dutch Verſe. 
As Knight of the Garter, his Obſequy was ſolemnly kept in St. 
Paws, by our King and the Knights of that Order. Herbert. p. 34. 
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or the future againſt the Peace, 449%: Ouz- 


Interview. 
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2519 mer. As ſoon as Maximilian was in his Grave, the 
or * Kings of France and Spain openly declared themſelves 
Charles Candidates for the Empire, and began to cabal amon 


aſpire to the Electors to obtain what they wanted. This threw 
eEmpire. the Electors into no ſmall Perplexity. On which fide 


Mezeral. ſoever they turned, they ſaw for themſelves, for Ger- 


many, for all Europe, Advantages and Inconveniencies 
which deſerved their whole Attention. It would have 
been the Intereſt of Germany to keep the Ballance even 
between the two Competitors, for the r Boden Dig- 
nity, and to reje&t both. But by chuſing one of 
them, ſuch Superiority would be given him as could 
not but be fatal to all Europe, and particularly to Ger- 
many. 1 ſhall not inſiſt upon the Reaſons which the 
Elzfiors had to chuſe either or reject both. It is well 
known, that on theſe Occaſions the publick Good is 
not always made the Rule and Meaſure to determine 
Matters of this Nature by. Leo X wiſhed that the 
The Pope's Electors would agree to chuſe ſome one of themſelves, 
aasee. as it was his real Intereſt they ſhould do. Charles being 


poſſeſſed of the Kingdom of Naples, and Francis of. 


the Dutchy of Milan, the electing of one of theſe 
two Monarchs muſt needs diſturb one Day the Peace 
of Italy, and prove deſtructive to the Papa! Power. 
Wherefore the Pope uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to 
perſwade the Elefors to take that Courſe. But how- 
ever, he was forced to manage Matters privately for 
fear of making the two Candidates his Enemies, by 
openly declaring againſt them, | 
Death of Whilſt the Reſolution of the Electors was impati- 
Lorenzo ently expected, Lorenzo de Medicis the Pope's Nephew, 
de Medicis was ſeized with a Diſtemper that laid him in his 
Gucciad: Grave. By this unexpected Accident, that Branch of 
the Family of Medicis was reduced to the Perſon 
of the Pope, ſole lawful Deſcendent of Coſmo ibe 
Great, who firſt acquired the Sovereignty of Ho- 
The Pops rence. Some Endeavours were uſed to perſwade the 
keeps Flo · Pope to reſtore his Country to Liberty; but he did 


rence, and not love the Florentines well enough to let them en- 
oVermas 36 +» 


) 4 Le. Joy ſo valuable a Bleſſing which he had taken ſo much 
gate. ; : Pains 
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pains to rob them of. Reſolving thereſore to keep 1519. 
that State, he ſent Cardinal Julius de Medicis natural 

Son of Fulian his Uncle, to govern in his Name. 

Shortly after he re-annexed the Dutchy of Urbino to He annexes 
the Church, and cauſed the Walls of the Capital to be {he Purchy 
razed, for fear la Rovere ſhould take it in his Head 4 yt wat 
to get Poſſeſſion again. Church. 

The EleFors being met in order to proceed to the 1he Elec- 
Election of an Emperour, Francis and Charles ſent , baſe 
Ambaſſadors to the Aſſembly to manage their Con- ,, Empe- 
cerns. The Pope would have a Nuntio there too, rour. 
who had Orders to endeavour privately to get them 
both rejected; but however, to adapt himſelf out- 
wardly to what he ſhould find the EleZ7ors inclined to. 

Henry VIII perceiving the Difficulties which would Henry 4 
occur in the choice of either of the Candidates, ſent — ws 
Richard Pace to the Diet to try whether there was any Herbert. 
Room to put in. But as 1t came into his Head 

too late, his Ambaſſador found Matters in ſuch For- 

wardneſs, that he did not think fit to expoſe the 

King's Honour, He wrote back therefore, that in- 

deed ſome of the Ele&ors * ſhowed an Inclination 

to favour him; that the Pope would likewiſe have 
ſupported him to the utmoſt of his Power, had he 

declared his Mind ſooner 3 but that Matters were ſo 

ordered, that the Election would infallibly be over 

before proper Meaſures could be taken to compaſs 

tis Ends, And indeed a few Days after, on the 28th 

of June, Charles King of Spain was declared Empe- 

wur, by the Name of Charles Vth, or rather of Charles 

Rint, as he was then, and {till is called to this Day. 

The Election of Charles was a terrible Mortificati- Charles 
on to Francis I, All the World immediately thought King of 
that the Jealouſy between theſe two potent Princes 1 
would infallibly give Birth to cruel Wars; and this Guicciard. 

otion was but too well confirmed by Experience. 


Beſides 


a The Electors of Mentz, Colen, and Triers, ſtood ſo affected, 
it Pace thought if our King had put in ſooner he would have 
unied it. Herbert, p. 33. 
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Beſides the King of France's Jealouſy, which was 
doubtleſs one of the chief Cauſes of the Rupture 
which enſued preſently after, there were Differences 
between them of very great Importance, and extreme. 
ly difficult to be made up. Francis I. had a Right to 
the Kingdom of Naples. Moreover by the Treaty 
of Noyon, Charles was bound to reſtore Navarre to 
Henry d' Albret, within four Months after ſigning the 
Treaty, and this Article was yet unperformed. On 
the other Side, Charles, as Heir to the Houſe of Bur. 
gundy, believed he had a lawful Title to the Dutchy 
of that Name. He pretended that after the Death 
of the laſt Duke his Great-Grandfather, Lewis XI 
had unjuſtly ſerzed it, upon a bare Allegation that it 
was a Male Fee, though the contrary was evident, 
He had ſuffered his Title to lye dormant during his 
Minority. But after he came of Age he had Thoughts 
of renewing his Pretenſions, and the Imperial Digni- 
ty he had juſt obtained, helped very much to confirm 
him in his Reſolution. The Dutchy of Milan was a- 
nother Ground of Diſpute, which would naturally be- 
get a War between theſe two Monarchs. It could not 
be denied but that it was a Fief of the Empire, and 
yet Lewis XII had ſeized it, and Francis I. re: con- 
quered it, and was now poſſeſſed of it, without ei- 
ther's being inveſted by the Emperour Maximilan, 
or ſo much as demanding any ſuch Thing. Chart: 
therefore could alledge that it was his Buſineſs to 
maintain the Rights of the Empire, and endeavour to 
diſpoſſeſs the King of France of that Dutchy. The 
Duke of Gueldres afforded another Occaſion of Quar- 


rel between theſe two Monarchs. He was a profeſſed 


Enemy to the Emperour, and France protected him 
openly. Finally, the Treaty of Noyon gave Charts 
another Cauſe of Complaint. He pretended that 
Francis had extorted from him ſo diſadvantagious 3 
Treaty, by threatening War at a Time when his Af- 
fairs neceſſarily required his Preſence in Spain, to take 
Poſſeſſion of his Kingdoms: That therefore the Re- 
ſignation of the Kingdom of Navarre, and the * 

8 8 90 
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fon of a Hundred Thouſand Crowns, which he had 1519. 
been drawn in to PAY» under the ſpecious Pretenſe of 

a Maintainance for the Princeſs his future Spouſe, 

were nothing elſe but the Price he was made to pur- 

chaſe the Peace at. 

But although theſe two Monarchs looked upon one intereſt of 
another with a jealous and envious Eye, and wanted 5he Princes 
not Pretenſes to go to War, neither of them durſt JJ Europe. 
however begin before he had ſeen how the reſt of the 
Princes ſtood affected. Which it will be likewiſe pro- 
per to know, in order to underſtand the better what 
will be ſaid hereafter, the Intereſts of Princes afford- 
ing to Hiſtory a Clearneſs which cannot otherwiſe be 
had. 

Leo X was equally afraid of the two Monarchs, O, Leo x 
being very ſenſible that to which Side ſoever the Ba- . 
lance inclined, Italy muſt be in Danger. If he could 
have ſet them at Variance without making Italy the 
Seat of the War, he would have done it willingly. 

But that was not poſſible. Much leſs was it in his 
Power to reſolve to ſtand Neuter. The Reaſon was 
becauſe he could not hinder the Quarrels about Na- 
ples and Milan from being decided by Arms, and 
therefore could not help interpoſing in a Diſpute 
which would ſo nearly concern him. He took there- 
fore the Courſe which agreed beſt with his Temper, 
and that was to be upon the Reſerve and keep fair 
with both the Monarchs, till he ſhould find it his In- 
tereſt to declare himſelf. But however he could not Mezerai. 
forbear ſhowing ſome Partiality to the Emperour, by 

granting him a Diſpenſation to hold the Empire with 

the Kingdom of Naples, though that was directly con- 

trary to the Terms on which he had given him the 

Inveſtiture of that Kingdom. Francis complained of 

it; but the Pope excuſed himſelf by ſaying he had 

granted nothing but what was not in his Power to re- 

fuſe, without involving himſelf in Troubles which 
he ſhould not eaſily have got clear of. En Forts 
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1519- As for Henry VIII, the Poſture of Affairs between 
ny Charles and Francis might have rendered his Rei 
* exceeding glorious, had he not entirely given himſ:lf 
up to the Self-intereſted Counſels of Cardinal Mol) 
He had it in his Power to preferve the Peace of Eu. 
rope, by keeping the Balance even between the two 
Rivals, without ſuffering it to incline too much to ei. 
ther Side. This it highly concerned him to do, as 
well for his own as his Kingdom's good, and this is 
what he had reſolved to do. Hence it was that he 
frequently ingaged in one or other Side, bur not al- 
ways as the Intereſt of Europe, the Welfare of his 
Realm, and his own Glory required. Thus whilſt he 
thought to follow the Maxims of ſound Politicks, he 
helped without knowing it, to gratify the Paſſions of 
his Miniſter, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

—_—_— Charles and Francis were ſo fully convinced of the 

70 gain Benefit they ſhould reap ſrom the King of Englands 


Henry by Friendſhip, that they omitted nothing which they 


— # thought would procure it. The beſt or rather the 
. only way to do this was to gain Cardinal Molſey to 
their Side. To that End, they ſpared neither Flat- 

teries, nor Promiſes, nor Preſents, to make him their 

Friend. They took Occaſion ſometimes to write to 

him, on purpoſe to ſtile him Their Friend, Their Fa- 

ther. In their Letters they affected to extol his Vir- 

tue, his Prudence, his Capacity, in ſuch far-fetch'd 

Terms, that he muſt have been blind not to ſee that 

a they had ſome farther Views than juſt to expreſs their 
Their Ca- Eſteem for him. Wolſey made good uſe of theſe Tel: 
- timonies of their Friendſhip, to let his Maſter ſee 
Wolſey's how formidable he was to theſe two Monarchs, ſince 
credit. they did not diſdain to ſtoop to careſs his Miniſter in 
ſuch a manner. But withal it ſerved him to inſinuate 

how far his own Merit was above that of other Mi- 

niſters, ſince it was univerſally known. All this pro- 

duced the Effect he expected. Henry deemed him. 

ſelf the Umpire of Europe, and remained ſo thoroug|- 

ly perſwaded of his Favourite's Capacity, — abr 
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longer ſaw any Thing but with his Eyes, or did any 
Thing but 10 his Advice. 

Thus Wo ey was then on the Top of the Wheel. 


189 
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The Cag- 


He was Favourite, Prime Miniſter, Lord Chancellor, 4inal's 


Adminiſtrator of the Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, 
Archbiſhop of York, ſole Legate a Latere, Campejus 
his Collegue being recalled. He had a Penſion from 
the Emperour, and the King of France, and made a 
vaſt Advantage of his Chancellorſhip, by the Privileges 


the King had annexed to it. Beſides this, the King 


never ceaſed ro make him Preſents, and give him 
Occaſions of increaſing continually his Incomes. On 
the other Hand, the Pope, the Emperour, the King 


of France, and the Republick of Venice, ſtrove in E- 


mulation of one another to gain his Good-Will, and 
ſeemed, as I may ſay, to boaſc of their Dependence 
upon him. In the Beginning of the Year, Francis I. 
ſent him Letters Patents, whereby he conſented that 
he ſhould regulate alone the Ceremonies of his In- 
terview with Henry, giving him by that an authentick 


Prefer- 


ments. N 


Teſtimony of his Confidence in his Probity, in a Point 


which Kings are commonly very jealous of. Mean 
while the Advances which ſuch great Princes made 
the Cardinal, did not argue ſo much their Eſteem for 
him as their Fear of loſing the Friendſhip of the King 
his Maſter. Francis I. being willing to give Henry a 
freſh Mark of his Reſpect, deſired him to ſtand God- 
father to his ſecond Son, who was afterwards King of 
France by the Name of Henry II. All this ſhows 
what a happy State Henry was in, and how glorious 
his Reign might have been, had he been wiſe enough 
to improve theſe Advantages. But unfortunately for 
him, inſtead of acting for himſelf, and his own Glory, 
he 5 in Effect to promote his Favourite's In- 
tereſts. 

It would have been a hard Matter to conceive to 
What height the Cardinal's Pride was carried, if all 
the Hiſtorians had not taken Care to deſcribe it, and 
all in the ſame Colours. The Legateſhip of Campejus 
letting that Cardinal upon a Level with him, he could 
not 
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not long bear that Equality. By his Credit at Rope 
he had cauſed him to be recalled, and was become ſole 
Legate, with Power to viſit Monaſteries, and all the 
reſt of the Clergy *. To obtain this Commiſſion he 
had taken Care to defame to the Pope all the Clergy 
of the Kingdom, intimating thereby how neceſſary it 
was to commit the reforming of them to his Care“. 
But this was only to increaſe his Authority, and ſub- 
ject the whole Church of England to his Orders. A; 
ſoon as he ſaw himſelf inveſted alone with the Dignity 
of Legate, he let looſe, if I may ſo ſay, the Reins to 
his Vanity. He ſaid Maſs after the manner of the 
Pope himſelf, not only Biſhops ſerving him therein, 
but Earls and Dukes giving him Water and the Toi. 
When he walked into the City he had two Croſſes car- 
ried before him by two of the zallz/t Prieſts that could 
be found, mounted on the higheſt Horſes. One of 


theſe Croſſes was that of Legate, and the other that of 
York. Ar firſt theſe Things ſerved only for Paſtime 


to the People, who drolled and played upon this ex- 
ternal Pomp *. Bur preſently after they felt much 
more grievous Effects of the Power the Legate aſſum- 
ed. A new Court of Juſtice was erected, called the 
Legate's Court, the Juriſdiftion whereof extended to 


all Actions relating to Conſcience ; that is, properly 


ſpeaking, 


* By Virtue of his Legantin- Commiſſion, he might ſummon the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and all other Biſhops within the King's 
Dominions, to aſſemble at his Convocation. He might ſuperintend 
and correct what he thought irregular within their Juriſdictions; 
appoint all Officers in the Spiritual Courts, and preſent to all Fe. 
cleſiaſtical Benefices ; conſtitute Maſters of Faculties and Matters of 
Ceremonies to advance his Dignity, and exerciſe a viſitatorial 
Power over Monaſteriss and Colleges, and all the Clergy, Exempt 
and not Exempt. Fid. Life of Wolſey, p. 100. N 

*, The Clergy were ſo defamed by the Cardinal's Information, 
that they were termed, Dati in reprobum ſenſum, given up 10 4 
reprobate Senſe, and the like, in the Original Bull among our Re- 
cords, which Lord Herbert ſays, he ſhould have inſerted at large, 
but that it is too long and infamous to the Hierarchy and all Religious 
Perſons, P. 32, Camb. Rift. | ; 

*2 Inſomuch that Polydore Virgil ſays, it grew to a Jeſt, as if ent 
Croſi did not ſuffice for the Expiation of his Sins. 
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ſpeaking, to all the Actions of Life, ſince there is 
carce one wherein Conſcience may not be ſome wa 

concerned. One Jobn Allen being made Judge of this 
new Court, committed numberleſs Rapines and Ex- 
tortions, under Colour of reforming the Manners of 
the People, though himſelf was a Perſon that had loft 
his Reputation *. Strict Inquiry was made into the 
Life and Manners of every Body, which gave occa- 
ſion to the new Judge to oppreſs all thoſe that were 
ſo ſtubborn as not to compound with him. Particu- 
larly, he 2 that his Juriſdiction reached to all 
Suits ariſing from Wills or Marriage-Contracts, and 
drew to his Court abundance of Cauſes, without the 
King's Judges daring to ſay any Thing againſt it. 
On the other Hand, the Legate treated the Clergy with 
inconceivable Rigour, and conferred all the Benefices 
of the Kingdom on his Creatures, without troubling 


| himſelf about the Rights of the Churches, the Mona- 


ſteries, or the Patrons. This is what had all along 
occaſioned fierce Diſputes between the King's of Eng- 
land and the Court of Rome, and given Birth to the 
tamous Statute of Premunire, which the Legate daily 
violated, the King bearing with Things in him which 
he would not have allowed in the Pope himſelf, and 
being informed of Matters but juſt fo far as the Car- 
dinal pleaſed. Ar laſt the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ſeeing ſo many Oppreſſions, thought it his Duty to 
acquaint the King withal, who ſeemed ſurprized, and 
charged the Archbiſhop to tell the Cardinal, that ir 
was his Pleaſure he ſhould correct whatever had 
been done amiſs 1. The Iſſue of this Remonſtrance 
was, that the Cardinal owed the Archbiſhop: the great- 
er Spite, having already a Spleen againſt him for ſub- 
ſeribing himſelf in one of his Letters, Tour * of 

anter- 


He was thought to be guilty of Perjury. Herbert, p. 33. 

*1- Polydore Virgil ſays, 2 Kin — to the Archbiſhop, That 
he ſhould not have heard of theſe Things but by him; adding, that 
no Man is ſo blind any where as in his own Houſe; therefore 1 pray 
Jou fon he) Father, go to Wolſey, and tell him, if any Thing be 
amiſs that he amend it. Herbert, p. 33. 
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2519, Canterbury*. But ſhortly after a poor Prieſt of H. 

don 1 having had the Courage to accuſe the Jud 
of the Legate's Court, it was not poſſible to hinder the 
Matter from coming to the King's Knowledge. 4s 
the Judge was convicted of numberleſs Miſdeamean- 
ours, the King reprimanded the Cardinal fo, ſharply, 
that from thenceforward he became, it not better, 

| . yet more wary at leaſt. 

\ Cardinal The Grandeur, Riches, Power, and Authority 
| Wolſey Wolſey enjoyed in England were not capab'e of ſatisfy- 
2 ing his Ambition, whilſt there was one step higher 
1 7 ty which a Churchman might aſcend. He had began 
n means of ſome Time ſince to take Meaſures to become Pope, 
the Empe- when the See ſhould be vacant, and the King of Franc 
Herbert. had already offered him the Votes of fourteen Card: 
nals. But ſince Charles was choſen Emperour, Wil. 
ſey thought him beſt able to help him to the Papacy, 
and in all appearance kept vp a private Negotiation 
with him on that Score. With this View it was that 
he gradually drew off the King his Maſter from the 
Intereſts of France, to turn him to the Emperour's 
Side. Mean while, he believed he could not, with- 
out laying himſelf too open, hinder the Interview of «db 
Francis and Henry, which had been pur off till the 
Year 1520. But he knew very well how-to 4 ou 
vent the ill Effects which this Interview might produce W 
againſt the Emperour his new Friend. Beſides, he 
could not think of debarring himſelf of the Pleaſure Em 
of appearing before the Court of France with a Mag- h 
nificence little inferiour to that of a King, and of 


* . o — xt 
ſeeing himſelf in the Preſence of the Engl! honoured Whe 
and careſſed by the King of France and his whole 18 
Court, as he would probably be. This was an Op- own 

| portunit) ſtanc 

* When the Bearer of the Letter informed the Archbiſho what 
Offence the Cardinal had taken at his Subſcription, he ſaid, with anot 
ſome ſhew of Reſentment, Peace, knoweſt thou not that the Man Aarls 
is become inebriated with Proſperity. . 


, *: It was one John London a Prieſt. Herbert. ; or 
*2 Both Kings in the mean while agreeing not to out off their 
Beards till they ſaw one another, Herbert, p. 34 
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portunity which a Perſon ſo fond of ſhow and Oſten- 1319. 
tation could not neglect. 

The Emperour had good Reaſon to careſs Cardinal Affairs of 
Wolſey. He had met in Spain with Rubs he little ex- Pain 
pected. The Caftilians and Arragonians were bent to 

reſerve their Privileges, which the Hemiſb Counſel- 
fon whom the Emperour had brought along with 
kim, were continually ſtriking at. On the other 
Hand, the Emperour, on pretenſe of the Crv/ads 
publiſhed by the Pope, having demanded a Tenth of 
the Clergy it had raiſed throughout Spain Troubles 
which threw that Prince into great Straits. There The Empe- 
had been alſo an Inſurrection in Auſtria which was not rour and 
Fx without Difficulty. In ſhort, the King of $72 & 
rance was privately labouring to find the Emperour gl 
Work in Naples, Sicily, Navarre, and to withdraw coure 
his Allies from him. All this made Henry's Friend- Wolley's 
ſhip ſo neceſſary to him, that it is no wonder he ſhould 724%: 
do his utmoſt to win the Cardinal to his Side, ſince 
there was no other way to gain the Maſter, but by the 
Miniſter's Intereſt. The King of France uſed the 
ſame Method, and it was this that exceedingly in- 
creaſed the Cardinals Pride; who ſeeing himſelf court- 
ed by theſe two Monarchs, had it in his Power, if I 
may fo ſay, to ſet what Price he pleaſed upon his 
Services. | | | 
Whilſt all the World was impatiently expecting Afairs f 
What would be the Iſſue of the Jealouſy between the 338 
e and King of France, the Affairs of Scol- chan. 
remained in the ſame Situation, that is to ſay, in 
extreme Diſorder by Reaſon of the Regent's Abſence. 
When he went from Scotland he hoped to be back in 
a few Months; but he was not ſuffered to follow his 
own Inclination, Francis I. foreſeeing that he might Francis 


ſtand in need of England, had made a private Treaty my 


with Henry, whereby he had engaged to detain the 

Duke of Albany in France, Thus Henry obtained by Abi 

another way, what the Parliament of Scotland had France. 

flatly refuſed him. It was no hard Matter to conceive 

Why he was againſt the 8 3 of Albany's ans 
| is 
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1519. His Deſign was to throw Scotland into Trouble and 

Confuſion, that he might have a Handle to interpoſe 

in the Affairs of that Kingdom, under Colour of ſup- 

© porting the Intereſts of the young King his Nephey, 

He could not therefore put his Deſign in Practice bet. 

ter than by fomenting Diſcord among the Nobility, 

which the Regent's Preſence would have remedied. 

But the War which broke out afterwards between 

Charles and Francis, and wherein he was but too much 

concerned, prevented him from carrying his Deſigns 

any farther againſt Scotland. It was probably this 

that ſaved the Kingdom, which otherwiſe was in great 
| Danger of being conquered by the Engliſh. 

Diſcovery Before I cloſe the Year 1519, 1 muſt not forget to 

£1 nan remark that this Year the Emperour received the 

Span. News of the Diſcovery, and begun the Conqueſt of 

Mexico and New-Spain. The mention of this Parti- 

cular is the more neceſſary, though it ſeems Foreign 

to our Hiſtory, as it was the Gold and Silver which 

the new World furniſhed Spain with, that contributed 

the moſt to put Charles Vth into the Condition we 

thall ſee him in hereafter. Beſide, Money becoming 

more plenty, by the Trade which other Countries 

drove with Spain, a Man muſt not be furprized to 

find hereafter more numerous Armies, greater Mag- 

nificence in Prince's Courts, and the Dowrtes of Prin- 

ceſſes much larger than had been known before. But 

Spain had the Benefit firſt of the Gold and Silver of 

the new World, and by that was enabled, in the 

Reigns of Charles Vth, and Philip IId. to aſpire 50 

Univerſal Monarchy *. | 


The 


Hernando Cortes, Undertaker of the Expedition to America, 
going wah about tour Hundred Foot, and fifteen Hor/e, and ſeven 
little Field Pieces, into many populous but diverſly affected Kings 
doms, did ſo dexterouſly behave himſelf, that playing the Part ſome: 
times of an Ambaſſador, and ſometimes of a Soldier, he prevaile 
himſelf of all. And in Concluſion, notwithſtanding the Oppob- 
tion of his Country men and Enemies, laid a Foundation of a great 
r Dominion than any Man before him did. Herbert, P. 34 
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Book XV. 26. HENRY vill. 

The Confidence Francis T. had repoſed in Cardi- 
hal Wolſey in giving him Power to regulate every 
thing relating to the Interview he was to have with 
Henry, would have redounded very 
that Miniſter's Honour, if on the other ſide, this 
Proceeding had not ſhown that he had but little 


to Corruption, 


the 12th of March 1520; a Regulation, importing 
among other things, that the Interview ſhould be on 
the 4th of June between Ardres and Guiſues; That 
the King of England ſhould go towards Ardres, as 


1 


195 
1520. 


he Re- 
gulation 
| of ike 

much to Inter vie 
berween 
the two 
5 F : Kings by 
Eſteem for him, in that he believed him to be liable Wolſey. 
Be that as it will, Wolſey, by Virtue Act. Pub. 


of Powers he had received from the two Kings; made 3 705. 


ar. 13 


Yy = far as conveniently he could, without paſſing how- 
er ber the Engliſb Pale, and that the King of France 
bar ſhould meet him at the Place where he ſhould ſtay. 
5 By that means, he ordered it ſo that Fratis paid the 
155 firſt viſit to Henry. But he aſſigned a Reaſon for it, 
9 ; namely, that the King his Maſter having croſſed the 
buten Sea on purpoſe to ſee his Friend, it was very reaſon- 
n able, that Francis ſhould in ſome meaſure make him 
_—_ amends by advancing in order to receive him, a 
OFT little beyond the Limits of his own Territories in 
Mz me open Place appointed by Deputies on either 
Pil Side, The reſt of the Regulation concerned the Safe- 
But ty of the two Monarchs, their Queens, the Queen 
0 Dowager of France Siſter to Henry, Louiſa of Savoy 
1 the Dutcheſs of Angoulime, Mother to Francis I. the 
ire 00 Trains of the Princes and Princeſſes who were to be 
Preſent at the Interview, the Place where the two 
Kings were to meet and confer together, and laſtly, 
Tue Ne Diverſions which the two Courts were to take. munen 
During the time between the Regulation and the gains 
ani, view, Francis cauſed the Cardinal to be ſounded, Wolſey 
ind ſeven m order to know whether, by his means he could not #9 ger Ca. 
ed King E Prevail with Henry to give up Calais for a Sum of 6 
— ? ney. This Propoſal was doubtleſs attended with Herbert. 
f Oppo ret Promiſes to 1 Cardinal, anſwerable to ſo great But he 
t a grent: 2 Fiece of Service, ſince be did not think fit to re- e et 
34 it. He durſt not however ſpeak of it directly "wy 8 


Vor. VII. 


N 2 


LO Xing. 
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1520. 


a Herbert. 


Henry 


ſets out 


for the In- 
rer view. 
The Em- 
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to the King: but tried to manage it ſo that others 
ſhould put it into his Head, that in caſe the King 
adviſed with him about it, he might give his Opinion 
the more freely. To that Purpoſe, in his. ordinary 
Converſation he would frequently turn the Diſcourle 
upon Calais, and ſay as it were accidentally, what 
have we to do with this Calais, that [lies on the Conti- 
nent and ] cofts us ſo much? It were to be wiſhed we 
were well rid of it ! This Artifice failing, he never 
ventured to make the King ſo extraordinary a Pro- 
poſal, eſpecially as he did not now care ſo much to 


oblige the King of France, being almoſt determined 


to fide with the Emperour. | 
The time of the Interview approaching, Henry 
came to Canterbury on the 25th of May, in order to 
ſpend his Whit/untide there, and then to go on to 
alais. But next day News was brought him that 


peror ar» the Emperor was landed at Dover. This was a Sur- 


yFaues 4a; 


Dover. 


Act. Pub. 
XIII. 714. 


riſe to the whole Court, and perhaps to the King 

imſelf. But the Cardinal had no Reaſon to be ſur- 
priſed, ſeeing 
March laſt, had promiſed by Letters Patents dated 
at Com poſtella, to give or cauſe to be given him by the 
Pope, the Biſhoprick of Badajos , within two 
Months after he ſhould confer in Perſon with the King 
of England, as appears by the Collection of the Pub- 
lick Ads. Hence it is plain that the Emperour's 
Journey to Exgland had been reſolved upon ever 
ſince March, at leaſt between the Emperour and the 
Cardinal, But it is uncertain whether the King knew 
any thing of it. However the Cardinal was com- 
miſſioned to go and welcome the Emperour at Dover, 
where the King came alſo on the Morrow. Then the 
two Monarchs went together to Canterbury, where 
Henry ſent for his Queen, who was extremely glad to 


ſee her Nephew the Emperour, having never * 0 
| ore 


* In 2 It is deemed one of the Bulwarks of 94" 
The Earl of Galloway who commanded the Britiſ Troops 1 
thoſe Parts, had his Rigtt-hand ſhot off Here. 


the Emperour, ever ſince the 29th of 
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before . The Emperour's Aim in this Viſit was to 1520. 


inion diſſwade the King from the Interview he was going to 
nary have with Francis; but he could not prevail, Henry 
ourle having made him ſenſible that he could not go back 
what with Honour. But it 1s very likely he had in view 
zonti- W$. likewiſe the making ſure of Cardinal Wolſey that he 
d we might, by his Means, gain the King to his Side. It 
never is the common Opinion that his Journey was not in 
Pro- vain 3 but that he could not obtain the Cardinal's 
ch to Intereſt by any thing leſs than promiſing to uſe all his He pre- 
nined . Endeavours to raiſe him to the Papacy in caſe Leo we 


X. died before him. Though the Emperour had not on. 


cate 1s 


got all he deſired, he departed however very well wolſey. 
ler to ſatisfied with his Viſit, Henry having promiſed he 

on to would not enter into any Ingagement with the King 

that of France to his Prejudice. On the goth of May, 

1 Sur- Charles ſet out for Flanders and Henry for Calais. 

| I ſhall not ftay here to deſcribe the Interview of The Inter- 


. view of 
the two Monarchs which was performed between Ar- 2 


dres and Guiſnes, after the manner preſcribed by the 4 Hen- 
Cardinal. All the while it laſted, there was nothing ry. 

but Banquets, Turnaments, Balls, Maſquerades, and Herbert. 
other Diverſions, wherein the two Courts mixed to- 

gether to their mutual Satisfaction. Every thing on 

both Sides was ſo Magnificent, that the Aſſembly was 

called the Camp of the Cloth of Gold *. But amidſt all 


N 3 the 


* The Emperour ſaw likewiſe the Queen Dowager of France, 
Henry's Siſter (once propoſed for his Wife) at the Sight of whom 
(ſays Polydore) he was ſo fad, (ſhe being a celebrated Beauty) that 
be could not be perſwaded to dance. Herbert, p. 36. 

The King cauſed a Building 328 Foot Square to be erected, 
from which a private Gallery reached to the Caſtle of Guiſnes. 
The Parts of this great Building were attificiall framed in Eng- 
land, and afterwards taken aſunder and brought home. The Mo- 
del whereof Lord Herbert ſays, was at Greenwich in his Time. 
The two Kings met on the 7th of June, in the Vale of Anden, 
and alighting walked hand in hand to a Tent of Cloth of Gold. 
On the 9th they came and viewed the Camp or Place of Exerciſe, 
goo Yards long, and 106 broad, with Scaffolds on the Side for the 
: holders. There were alſo ſet up two Artificial Trees, with the 
Por, of the two Kings and their Aſſiſtants, on which were af= 

cd the Articles of the Ji, ors, June Lith, 12th, 13h, 18 

15 
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1520. the Pleaſures which the two Courts took N e 
3 50. Buſineſs however was not neglected. The fol owing 
ebous. Articles were agreed upon by the two Kings at their 
act. Pub. Conferences: That after Francis ſhould have done 
XII. 719. paying the Million of Crowns, according to the late 
Jun. 6. 5 he ſhould give Henry an annual Penſion, 

for life, of a Hundred Thouſand Livres Tourncis, 
That in caſe the Dauphin ſhould become King of 
England by his Marriage with the Princeſs Mary, 
the Penſion ſhould be continued to Mary and her 
Heirs for Ever; That the Differences between the 
Kings of England and Scotland, ſhould be referred to 
77 Arbitration of Louiſa of Savoy the King of Fran's 
other, and the Cardinal of Jork. The two Kings 
parted not till the 24th of June, after paſſing about 

three Weeks together, in continual Diverſions. 
Henry being come back to Calais was pleaſed before 
2 ſet he went to England to return the Viſit the Emperor 
peror ro had made him at Canterbury, To that end, he came 
Gravel- to Graveling on the 1oth of July, and returned the 
_ ſame Day to Calais. On the Morrow, the Emperor 
©" with the Lady Margaret his Aunt, Governeſs of ile 
bis Viſie. L,9%-Countries, went to ſee Henry at Calais and ſtay- 
ge ed three Days with him. ' Theſe mutual Viſits made 
Francis extremely Jealous, and not without Reaſon. 
In all likelihood, it was then that the firſt Foundati. 
ons of the Alliance were laid which was concluded 
afterwards 


Henry 


99 1;!h, the two Kings, with 7 Aſſiſtants each, encounter d al 
3. Comets, and came off with Applauſe. June 16th was ſpent 1n 
a8 feaſting and dancing with the Queens and other Ladies. June 17th 

. * _, being Sunday, and the 18th being foul Weather, they repoſed. 

| The 19th they continued their Courſes. On the 2oth the T- 

| rey began, where our King particularly got that Honour thit 

Fi a brave French Nobleman with whom he fought, preſented him 
with bis Hotſe as a Gage of his being overcome. On the 210 
the Sport was ſo rough, that 4 of the Aſſiſtants were hurt. On 
the 22d the Barriers began. The 23d our King with his Siſter 
ueen Mary, went in maſquing Habits to ſeethe French Quten 
ai Ardre:, Francis likewiſe going to the Engliſh Queen. On the 

24'h, after many Compliments, Embraces and rich Preſents, the) 

took leave of one another: Herbert, p. 37. See Hall, who ſeems 

to have been an Eye wines. WE 
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afterwards between the Emperour and Henry. In a 1520. 
few Days after Henry returned to England. 

The greateſt Princes had very good reaſon to court rerter of 
Cardinal Wolſey. He had an abſolute Sway over his e Doge of 
Maſter, who, as his Affairs then ſtood, could make Vice #0 
the Ballance incline to which Side he pleaſed. The 4;,a1 
Senate of Venice foreſeeing that it would not be long Act Pab. 
before a War was kindled in Italy, endeavoured be- XIII. 724. 
forehand to make Wolſey their Friend, by ſhowing Jay 8. 
their great Eſteem for him. We find in he Collection 
of the Publick Acts, a Letter from the Doge to the Car- 
dinal, to congratulate him upon the Interview of the 
two Kings as a Work of his conſummate Wiſdom “. 

But this was only Words; whereas the Pope, who The Pope 
found he ſhould ſoon ſtand in need of the Cardinal, grant, rhe 
thought he muſt gain him by ſomething more ſub- Mar 
ſtantial. He granted him, as appears by tbe Collec- nen Spa- 
tion, on the 29th of July, a Penſion of Two Thou- nit Sees. 
ſand Ducats upon the Biſhoprick of Palencia in Spain, 
and conſtituted him perpetual Adminiſtrator of the See 
of Badajos, the Benefices he had or ſhould have for 
the future remaining entire. There is no doubt but 
this was done with the Emperour's Conſent, who en- 
deavoured by degrees to gain ſo powerful a Miniſter, 
whoſe Credit was very neceſſary in the preſent Situati- 
on of his Affairs. He had left Spain full of Troubles, Troubles 
occaſioned by the Greedineſs of the Flemings, who in- in Spain. 
riched themſelves at the Expence of the Spaniards. 

This had even obliged him to ge from thence with 
ſome Precipitation, for fear of being embroiled in 
Troubles which might have prevented his going to re- 
ceive the Imperial Crown. He had left for Gover- 
nours in Spain, Adrian Florentias Biſhop ef Torlo- 
Ja, and the Conſtable of Caſtile. But he was no ſooner / 
gone, but ſeveral Lords and ſome Cities of Caſtile 
Joined. in a League for the Defence of their Liberties, 


* In this Letter the Doge gives him the Title of Majeſfy, as is 
done in ſeveral Letters to him from the Univerſity of Oxford, Fidd. 


p. 167. 
N 4 and 
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1520. and tochaſe away the Fiemings, This League was fol- 
lowed by an open Rebellion, which very much em- 
barraſſed the two Governours. Mean while, having 
drawn together a Body of Troops, conſiſting partly 
of the Garriſons that had been left in Navarre, they 
formed a good Army, and at length defeated and re- 
duced the Male-Cantents to Obedience, 
The Em- Whilſt theſe Things oy in Spain, the Emperour 
reropr is was buſy in preparing for his Coronation, which was 
crowned. ſolemnized on the 211t of October“. 
The pops Lulbeſ's Defection made then a great Noiſe in Ger- 
{ellirites many. Leo X endeavoured to ſtir up all the Princes of 
»be. Elector the Empire againſt this Doctor, who had been fo bold 
25 NN as to appeal to a General Council in ſpite of Pope Pius 
Luther. be Second's Bull, In ſhort, after having tried in vain 
He excom- to win him by Promiſes or to frighten him by Threats, 
-rragrec . he publiſhed a Bull of Excommunication againſt him 
PERS a8 and his Followers. But Luther, without being fright- 
8 Council. ned at theſe Thunders, renewed his Appeal to a Coun- 
cil in very harſh Terms. The Pope exaſperated that 
a poor Monk ſhould dare to brave him thus, deſired 
the Elector of Saxony to put him to Death, or ſend 
him to Rome. The Elector refuſing to do either, the 
Pope's Nuncio ordered Zuther's Books to he publickly 
"burnt at Cologn, and Luther, in revenge, cauſed the 
[ Pope's Bull and the] Decretals to be burnt openly 
at Wittemburg, and publiſhed a Manifeſto in Defence 
of his Proceedings, He found himſelf ſupported by 
the Elector his Sovereign, who earneſtly deſired to ſee 
a Reformation in- the Church, 
The Dale In the mean while the Duke of Wittembergh, who 
efwittem- at the Inſtances of Francis I, had left the League of 
berg loſes Sryabia, was driven out of his Dominions, and the Em- 
1 perour purchaſed them. As the King of France was 
not then in Condition to protect him, he was forced to 
yield to the Terms the Emperour was pleaſed to ok 
6 


At Aix, the fame Day that Solyman was crowned at Conſ anti- 
nople, and it is obſervable that as Charles was the XIth from Albers 
tus, in whoſe time the Houſe of the Ortemans began, ſo Selymen 
was the Xlth Prince of his Rage. 


were 


ſfonia 


Earl 
left te 
whic! 
with 
above 
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more 
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all th 


| were the Heads. During the Year 1320, the Hamil- 


on he was under to fee him on the Imperial Throne, 
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poſe upon him, without any Proſpect of being re- 1520. 
{tored. 

The Troubles continued all this while among the Troublesin 
Scots, who were divided in two Factions, whereof Scotland. 
Andrew Hamilton, and George Dowglaſs Earl of Arran Buchan. 


tonians found means to conſtrain Alexander Dowglaſs 

Earl of Angus, one of thoſe whom the Regent had 

left to govern in his Abſence, to quit his Poſt. After 

which they would have taken away his Life. But 

with fourſcore Men he beat in the Streets of Edinburgh 

above a Thouſand of his Enemies, and drove them 

out of the City. All this ſerved only to exaſperate 

more and more the Factions againſt one another, in- 

ſomuch that at laſt the Earl of Arran took to his Party 

all the Friends of the two Humes's, whom the Regent 

had beheaded, that with their Help he might be able 

to withſtand his Enemies. Theſe were the ſad Ef- 

fects cauſed by the Regent's Abſence, whom the King | 

of England hindered from returning to Scotland. Mean aa.Pob. 

while, the Truce between the two Kingdoms were XIII. 221. 

farther prolonged to the Month of April next Year, 

by the King of France's Mediation, and the Council 

of Scotland poſitively promiſed to ſend an honourable 

Embaſſy to the King of England to ſue for Peace. 
The Poſture of Affairs in the Beginning of the 1521. 

Year 1521, afforded no Proſpect that the Peace of e, 


Europe could. be long preſerved. Four Sovereigns —— of 


enjoyed almoſt the Whole, and had a great Influence he princi- 
over that Part they were not poſſeſſed of. They Pl Sove- 
were all Four young, able and ambitious enough to — 
form vaſt Projects, which could not be executed with- ; 
out putting all Europe in a Combuſtion. 

Francis I. racked with a ſecret Jealouſy againſt of Fran- 
Charles VF fought only an Occaſion to ſhow the Vex- © l. 


and was thinking to make uſe of the Pretence of re- 
covering the Kingdom of Naples for himſelf, and Na- 
varre for Henry d, Albret, But his Deſign of waging 
Yar with the Emperour were founded upon another 


1521. 
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and more powerful Motive, and that was Policy, which 


required that he ſhould uſe all poſſible Endeavours to 
humble this formidable Rival, otherwiſe France might 


be in great Danger. To execute this grand Project, 


it was requiſite that he ſhould be wholly intent upon 
his Afﬀairs, and much more ſparing of his Money, 
that he might be able to be at the Charge he was 
going to engage himſelf in. But unluckily for him, 
he was too much addicted to his Pleaſures, and ve 
often put to other Uſes the Money he had deſigned for 
the War. Moreover, he ſuffered himſelf too eaſily 
to be ruled by his Miniſters, and ſtill more by the 
Dutcheſs of '[Angouleme his Mother, whole Intereſts 
were often contrary to his. However, he t:ncied his 
Affairs were in ſuch a Poſture, is he had reaſon to 
hope his Undertakings would be attended with Suc- 
ceſs. Spain was diſaffected and agitated with inteſtine 
Broils, which probably would create the Emperour 
much Trouble. Beſides, the Turks threatned Hungary, 
which the Emperour could not abandon without en- 
dangering his Auſtrian Dominions. In the next Place, 
Francis Battered himſelf with having in the King of 
England a faithful Friend that would not forſake him, 
and who ſeemed to be almoſt as much concerned as 
himſelf, to prevent the too great Power of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, In a word, he imagined he had room to 
hope that the Pope, with whom he was in Treaty 
about the Conqueſt of Naples, inſtead of helping to 
increaſe the Emperour's Power, would do his utmoſt 
to humble a Neighbour who muſt needs be a Terror 
to him. All this was backed with the Alliances 
Francis had made with the Venetians and Swiſs, who 
Joining with the Pope and King of Englqua, would 
naturally render him ſuperior to his Enerfly, whole 
Kingdoms lying at a Diſtance from each oer, Were 
not ſo capable of giving one another mutual Aſſiſt- 
ance. Thus Francis, led on by theſe outward Ap- 
pearances, formed extraordinary Projects ſuitable to 
his Ambition and Age, being then but Twenty-ſeven 
Years old. | 


As 
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As for Charles V, he had done nothing yet that 
might afford a very advantagious Idea of him. His 
Youth had been ſpent under the Guardianſhip of the 
Emperour Maximilian his Grandfather, and Marga- 
ret of Auſtria his Aunt, and ſince he had aſſumed the 
Adminiſtration of the Low-Countries, his Governour 
Chievres did every thing in the Name of the Prince. 
His firſt Proceedings, after the Death of King Fer- 
dinand, begot no great Opinion of him, ſeeing he had 
ſcarce ſet his Foot in Spain, before the Country was 
all in Commotion. His Promotion to the Empire 
was owing, it may be, to the little Eſteem the World 
had for him. However, he was the moſt potent 
Prince then in Europe. Beſides the Imperial Dignity 
he poſſeſſed all Spain, the Kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, the Low-Countries, the Archdutchy of Auſtria, 
and many other Provinces and Lordſhips in Germany. 
So that with his own Forces only, he was able to ſtand 
againſt Francis I. aſſiſted by all his Allies. Henry 
VIII was the only Sovereign that had at firſt em- 
barraſſed him, by reaſon of his Union with France. 


But he had been ſo wiſe as to draw that Thorn our of 


his Side, by means of Cardinal Wolſey. With this he 
began, as I may ſay, to diſcover his Ability, which 
till then had been as it were concealed. After thar, 
he applied himſelf heartily to gain the Pope, and ſuc- 
ceeded to his Wilh. Thus at the Time I am now 
ſpeaking of, he was become very formidable not onl 

on the Score of his Forces, but alſo by the Proofs he 
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Of Charles 
V. 


had given of his Capacity. As ſoon as he was raiſed 


to the Empire, he rightly judged that he ſhould find 
in Francis I. an Enemy that would ſpare no Pains to 
make him feel the Effect of his Jealouſy. For that 


Treaſon he thought betimes of means to ſcreen himſelf 


from his Attempts, not only by ſtanding upon his 
juſt Defence, but by attacking him firſt. He had two 
plauſible Reaſons: One was, that the Crown of 
France kept from him the Dutchy of Burgundy, ever 
lince the Death of his Great Grandfather Charles the 
laſt Duke of Burgundy, The other related to the 
55 | Dutchy 
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Dutchy of Milan, whereof Francis ought to have re- 
ceived the Inveſtiture from the Emperour, ſince it 
was a Fief of the Empire, and yet he had never 
vouchſafed to aſk it. He believed he had farther 
Ground of Complaint for Francis's extorting from 
him the Treaty of Noyon as was ſaid, 


In vain therefore do the Hiſtorians of both Sides F 
ſtrive to caſt the Blame of the Rupture upon one or 


other of the two Monarchs. It is certain that both 
thought at the ſame time of making War, and took 
Meaſures beforehand for the executing of their Deſigns, 
though each of them privately endeavoured to en- 
gage his Rival in ſomething thar ſhould make him be 
deemed the Aggreſſor. Wherefore, as one muſt not 
judge of the Beginning of a Rupture by the firſt Act 
of Hoſtility, but rather by what occaſioned it, one 
can hardly be miſtaken in affirming that Charles V 
and Francis I. were both alike Authors of a War 
which ſet all Europe in a Flame. Charles was not a- 
bove One and Twenty Years of Age, but of a very 
different Character from that of his Enemy. Francis 
was too much addicted to his Pleaſures, whereas 
Charles was too intent upon his Affairs, having been 


uſed to it from his Youth. Francis was of a free and 


open Temper ; but Charles was much more reſerved, 
He conſidered fully of what he had to ſay or do, and 
readily made uſe of Artifice and *By-ways to come at 


his Ends, framing his Conduct by that of Maximilian 


and Ferdinand his Grandfathers. 
Leo X had reaſon to be ſatisfied with his Lot, could 


Guicciard. he have brought himſelf to live in quiet. He was 


abſolute Maſter of the whole Eccle/iaſtical State, to 


which he had lately added all la Romagna, Modena, 
Reggio, and the Dutchy of Urbino. His own, the 


Church's and all Italy's grand Intereſt was therefore ts 
endeavour by all ſorts of Means to keep the Ballance 
even between the Emperour and King of France, and 
to manage it ſo, that neither of theſe two Monarchs 
ſhould become too powerful in Italy. This he could 


eaſily do, ſince his Dominions being ſituated _ 


had a great 


p 


they appeared, becauſe, let what would happen, he 
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choſe of theſe two Princes in 7taly, they neceſſarily 
ſtood in need of him in order to invade Naples or Mi. 
lan, Wherefore, by keeping a ſtrict Neutrality, he 
would have probably freed Italy from a War, and 
ſo have preſerved the Papal Power in its full Luſtre. 
But he was of a too active Spirit to fir ſtill. As he 
Opinion of his own Ability, he ventured 
to engage in all forts of Affairs, how difficult ſoever 


hoped to get off by ſome Artifice. Beſides, he had 
this in common with all the Popes his Predeceſſors, 


that the Reſpect the World had for his Character ſer 
him above the Fear of being put to a Non plus, in 
caſe his Undertakings were not crowned with Succeſs. 
Asto the reſt, he was wholly addicted to his Pleaſures, 
ſpending moſt of his Time with Miſicians and Buffoons, 
and in ſome leſs innocent Diverſions. This added to 
his liberal Temper, made him live at ſuch an extrava- 
gant Rate, that he was poor amidſt his vaſt Incomes, 
and always buſy in contriving Means to procure Mo- 
ney. Hence his extraordinary Zeal to form a League 
againſt the Turks, becauſe it afforded him a Handle 
to levy Tenths upon the Clergy, and to ſell his Tndul- 
gences to the great Scandal of all Chriſtendom “. 

Had this Pope been of a more narrow Genius, he 
would have doubtleſs maintained the Tranquillity of 
Daly. But as he found himſelf . of forming 
and executing great Deſigns, he had a mind to render 
his Pontificate illuſtrious by ſome ſignal Actions. Un- 
luckily for him and his Succeſſors, he took it in his 
Head to drive the French, Spaniards and Germans out 
of Italy, a Project which may well be deemed ex- 
travagant. To bring it about, it was neceſſary to 
make uſe of one to ruin the others, and by thus ma- 
king the Ballance incline all to one Side, he muſt of 


courſe leave himſelf and all 7taly to the Mercy of ano- Guicciard. 


ther, 


dis is the Pope of whom Bembo his Secretary reports this Say- 


ng: It has been long and well known how beneficial this Fable of 
Feſus Chriſt has been to us and our Predeceſſors. 
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Of Henry 
VIII. 


Scotland, which would have been 


ther, which he would have avoided by ſtanding Neu- 
ter. But what chiefly engaged him in this Project, 
was his Deſire to ſeize the Dutchy of Ferrara, and 
recover Parma and Plaiſance, of which there was no 
Proſpect, whilſt the French ſhould be Maſters of the 
Dutchy of Milan. On the other Hand, he was ſome: 
thing uneaſy with reſpect to Florence. He could not 
help fearing that Francis would think of reſtoring the 
Florentines to their antient Liberties. He reſolved 
therefore to begin with the French. But he took care 
not to diſcover his Deſigns. On the contrary, he 
continued private Negotiations with the King of 
France as well as with the Emperour, and put both 
equally in hopes of his Friendſhip. Mean while, as 
his Deſign was not always to keep this Medium, he 
ordered Six Thouſand Men to be levied in Swiſſerland, 
and ſent for them into the Eccleſiaſtical State, having 
firſt demanded a Paſſage through the Milaneſe. He 
did this under colour of providing for the Defence of 
his Towns. 

Henry VIII was then in the moſt advantagious Si- 
tuation that any King of England had ever been in be- 
fore him. He was at Peace with all Europe except 
glad ro be left in 
quiet. Though he had now conſumed all the Mone 
he found in the King his Father's Coffers, he was ſure 
however of being always ſupplied, ſince he was in 
a good Underſtanding with his Parliament, and had 
the Art of managing the Two Houſes in a very ſingu- 
lar Manner. Thus being in a Condition to raiſe nu- 
merous Forces, and at liberty to turn them which way 
he pleaſed, it was doubtleſs in his Power to render 
himſelf Umpire of Europe. For that reaſon Charles 
and Francis were equally forward to court his Friend- 
ſhip, being ſenſible that he could lay inſuperable Ob- 
ſtacles in the way of their Deſigns, and cauſe the Bal- 
lance to lean to the Side he was pleaſed to eſpouſe. It 
was his Buſineſs to keep always in this Situation, till 
obliged to interpoſe in their Differences, in order to 
hinder the one from riſing to the Prejudice of = 

other. 
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other. That in effect was his Aim and Intention. But ns. 


» unfortunately for him, his Weakneſs for his Prime 
10 Miniſter the Cardinal was beyond all Imagination. 
10 This Favourite had ſuch an Aſcendent over him, that 
he he bent him which way he pleaſed, always under the 
10: ſpecious Colour of carrying his Glory to a greater 
ot Height, though in reality he had only his own Inte- 
he reſts in view. We have ſcen already ſad Proofs of the 
ed great Sway he had over his Maſter, in what paſſed 


ire during and ſince the late War with France. He had 
he perſuaded him to yield to the Emperour Maximilian 
of the City of Terouenne, which might have been of 
th great Service to him, and to keep Tournay, which was 
8 of little or no Benefit. After that, when he was in 
he Poſſeſſion of the Biſhoprick of Tournay, he had the 
1d, Addreſs to make him believe that the keeping of that 
ng Place would be an everlaſting Monument of his Glory. 
He But when he ſaw that he was like to loſe the Biſhop- 
of rick, and had ample amends offered him, he found 

other Reaſons to convince him that he would do well 


85. to get rid of a Place which was of no Benefit to him. 
he. We ſhalÞFfſee preſently that he perſuaded him to make a 
ept very falſe Step in cauſing him to take the Emperour's 


Part againſt France, whereas his true Intereſt was to 
hold the Scales even between thoſe two Patentates. All 
this was done purely for the ſake of Cardinal Wolſey, 
whoſe Ambition aſpiring to the Popedom, he thoughr 
he ſhould not be able to ſucceed but by the Emperour's 
Means. The Penſion Charles had Wa him to upon 
the Biſhoprick of Palencia in Caſtile, and the Admi- 
niſtration of the See of Badajos, at a time when he had 
not yet received any publick Service from him, are 
mconteſtable Proofs that the Cardinal had fided with 
him, as being ſure of governing his Maſter as he 
pleaſed, Theſe Things afford no very advantagious 
Idea of Henry's Penetration. | 
Such were the Characters, Intereſts, and Deſigns 
of the four principal Sovereigns who were concerned 
in the new War I am going to ſpeak of. The King 
of Scotland was yet too young to be reckoned in the 
Number 
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number of the Directors of the Affairs of Europe, 
The Yenetians ſought only to live in Peace, being as 
I may ſay, exhauſted by the former War. However 
they could not avoid havi 
the Srpiſſers, they were ſatisfied with the Penſion they 
received from France, and generally inclined to keep 
the Articles of their Alliance with that Crown, 
But they were not wholly ſheltered from the ſecret 
Practices which the Pope's and the Emperour's A. 
gents carried on with ſome of their Magiſtrates, to 
try to perſwade them to ſide with France. 
Francis I. having formed a Deſign to make War 
upon the Emperour, without incurring the Blame of 
the Rupture, reſolved to begin with what could not 
be imputed to him as a premeditated Deſign to pick 
a Quarrel. By the Treaty of Noyon, Charles was 


Francis I. 
in vades 
Navarre. 
Bellay. 
Mezerai. 


bound to yield up Navarre to Henry d' Albret within 


four Months, in default whereof, Francis was free to 
aſſiſt Henry to recover his Kingdom. The Affair of 
Spain being in extreme Diſorder ſince the Emperour 
had quiĩtted that Country. Francis believed he had 
a fair Opportunity to invade Navarre. He was the 
more incited to this Undertaking, as the two Regen! 
of Spain had been forced to draw Troops from Pan- 
pelona and other Places of that Kingdom, to rein- 
force the Army which was to act againſt the League 
afore- mentioned. He ſent therefore into Navarre, in 
the beginning of March, an Army under the Com- 

mand of Leſparre of the Houſe of Fix, elder Brother 

Leſparre to Lautree and Leun. This General finding the 
becomes Kingdom without Troops and almoſt deſerted, be- 
__ came Maſter of it in a Fortnight's Time. Had he 
dom. * ſtopped there, perhaps Navarre would have been at 
this Day annexed in Deed, as it is in Name only, to 

the Crown of France, ſince the Spaniards were in 19 
Condition to expel thence Henry d. Albret, of whom 

the Kings of France of the Houſe of Bourbon are de- 

He enters ſcended, But the Deſire of acquiring Reputation, 0 
Spain. procuring the King's Advantage, ſpurred on L-/p4"* 
to enter the Province of Guipuſcoa, and lay 7 
| gu. 
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Lygrogno. The Regents of Spain had no thoughts at 1521, 
all of recovering Navarre. But when they ſaw the 
French invading Spain it ſelf, they drew together their 
Forces in order to ſtop their Progreſs. The Male- 
Contents themſelves who had been juſt vanquiſhed, 
having accepted of a General Pardon, led all their 
Troops to the Regents. Leſparre ſeeing an Army 
much ſtronger than his coming againſt him, would 
have retired 3 but he was puſhed ſo cloſely that he 7x, bearen - 
was forced to come to a Battle, wherein he was de- and taten 
feared and taken Priſoner. The Loſs of this Battle Pr!oner. 
occaſioned the Loſs of Navarre, which the Spaniards 
recovered in leſs Time than the French conquered it. 
Thus the King of France had the Vexation to ſee his 
Army deſtroyed to no Purpoſe, and to let the Em- 
perour know how he ſtood affected towards him. 3 
The ſame Time that he invaded Navarre, he raiſed Francis 
Charles an Enemy from another Quarter, viz. Robert Robe de 
de la Mark-Prince of Sedan and Sovereign of Bouillon, la Mark 
who believing he had cauſe to complain of the Em- again/ the 
perour, on account of being denied Juſtice to the Ne 3 
young Princes of Chimay, whoſe Guardian he was, n 
implored the King of France's Protection. It is very 
probable that Francis had offered it before it was de- 
manded. But however, Robert de la Mark, ſeeing he 
was ſupported by the King, was ſo bold as to ſend a 
written Defiance to the Emperour, who was then at 
the Diet of Worms. Shortly after the Earl of Heuran- 
g's, eldeſt Son of la Mark, put himſelf at the Head 
| of four or five Thouſand Men he had levied in France, 
and beſieged Vireton a Place in Luxemburg belonging 
to the Emperour. 
Then it was that Charles, who had with Reluctance Th«rmpes 
agreed to the League of London, thought proper fers 
owever to make uſe of it in calling upon the King et, 
of England {to aſſiſt him, as he was bound by the England 
reaty, ſince it was evident that the King of France te aid him 
had raiſed him this Enemy. Henry prepoſſeſſed by anf 
the Cardinal, was glad of the Opportunity to caſt the . 


ame of the Rupture upon the French King. Mean 
Vo I. VII. O while, 


1511. while, to proceed according to the Articles of the 
2 League, be ſent an Ambaſſador to require him to for- 
Go bear all Hoſtilities againſt the Emperour, not only 
dor o in Luxemburg but in Navarre too. Francis replied, 
Francis: that he was not Author of the War between Robert de 
+ mal la Mark and the Emperour, and that all he could do 
was to forbid his Subjects to ſerve or aid la Mark, As 
to Navarre, it would have been needleſs to anſwer, 
Who cauſe: ſince it was now out of his Power to re-enter it. He 
la Mark performed his Promiſe as to the War of Luxemburg, 
45 Ka, „ and Fleuranges diſbanded his Army. Francis took 
rms, Care how he openly ſupported the Duke of Bouillon 
March 22. for fear of affording Henry, who had offered his Me- 
diation, a Handle to declare for the Emperour. [ 
ſhall purſue this Buſineſs, having firſt ſpoken of the 

Affairs of Italy, which are of no leſs Importance. 
Leo X In the Beginning of this, or it may be, before the 
Joins with End of the laſt Year, Leo X concluded with the 
- yancef9r French Ambaſſador reſiding at Rome, a Treaty where- 
veſt of by he joined in a League with Frantis for the Con- 
Naples. queſt of Naples, The Treaty ran, that all that Part 
Guicciard. of the Kingdom of Naples, lying between the Ecclefi« 
Mezeral. tical State and Gariglian ſhould be the Pope's : And 
the reſt ſhould be for Henry the King's ſecond Son; 
but during his Minority, the Kingdom ſhould be go- 
verned by the Pope's Legate, who ſhould reſide at the 
City of Naples. Whatever the Pope's Intention was 
in making this Treaty, one may venture to affirm, 
ke acted with Inſincerity, becauſe it muſt needs have 
been very diſadvantagious to him that the ſame Prince 
who held the Dutchy of Milan ſhould be Maſter of 
Naples too. He was too cunning and too much uſed 
to By-ways, for one to imagine that he went fairly 
and honeſtly to work upon this Occaſion, What 
may moſt probably be conjectured is, that his Inten- 
tion was to deal by Francis I. juſt as Ferdinand King 
of Arragon had done by Lewis XII, when he made 

Frincis much the ſame Partition with that Prince. At | 
puls of the Francis, who had frequently experienced what Lengts 


oy Wa P OPe was capab e of going, could never bon 
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that he really intended to aſſiſt him in that Conqueſt. 1521. 
Wherefore he put off the Ratification of the Treaty, 
that he might have Time to conſider ſeriouſly of the 
Matter. "ook 
Leo X finding that the Time for ratifying the Trea- > 6 pe 
ty was expired, ſuſpected the King of projecting with wich the 
the Emperour ſomething prejudicial to the Holy See, Emperour, 
Thoſe that deal not fincerely, are ready to think all Mczerai, 
the World like themſelves. However, the King of 
France's affected Delays were a Motive or Pretenſe to 
the Pope to conclude another Treaty with the Em- 
perour to drive the French out of the Milaneſe, and to 
reſtore the Sforza*s. As he continued at the ſame Time 
ſecret Negotiations with the Emperour and King of 
France, it would be ſomething difficult ro know his 
real Deſign, if one did not ſee a notable Difference be- 
tween the two Treaties juſt mentioned. That with 
the French Ambaſſador was about a Chimerical Pro- 
ject, the Execution whereof was almoſt impracticable 
at the preſent Juncture of Affairs, and what is more, 
really contrary to his true Intereſt; whereas the other 
was to his Advantage, and ſuitable to the Projects he 
had formed, So in all Probability, the firſt was 
made ſolely with a View to get the better Terms from 
the Emperour, Beſides, he had been ever wont to 
have as they ſay, two Strings to his Bow, which 
he looked upon as the Grand Myſtery of Politicks. 
The Treaty he concluded with the Emperour was no 
leſs beneficial to him, than that he would have made 
with the King of France. The chief Articles were 


| theſe, 


That the Pope and Emperour ſhould join their Artis of 
Forces to expel the French out of the Milaneſe, and to the Treary 
reſtore Franciſco Sforza, That Prince was then at 4 
Trent, having retired thither a little before his Bro- —— 
33 had been diſpoſſeſſed of his Domi- 


wry Parma and Plaiſance ſhould be reſtored to the 
rch. | 
Oz That 


1521. That the Inhabitants of the Milaneſe ſhould pro- 
vide themſelves with Salt only at Cervia, a Town in 
the Eccleſiaſtical State. 

That the Emperour ſhould aid the Pope to conquer 
Ferrara. | 

That the Sum the Emperour gave the Pope for the 
Kingdom of Naples ſhould be augmented. 

That the Emperour ſhould protect the Family of 
Medicis. 

That he ſhould grant to the Cardinal de Medicis a 
Penſion of ten 'Thouſand Ducats, upon the Archbi- 
ſhoprick of Toledo. 

That Alexander de Medicis, natural Son to Lorenz 
late Duke of Urbino, ſhould have in the Kingdom of 
ph 26 Lands to the Value of ten T houſand Ducats 
a Year. 


This Treaty was kept ſo ſecret that it came not to 

pare for Francis's Knowledge, till juſt as the twoAllies were go- 

War, ing to invade the Milancſe. Mean while they concerted 

proper Meaſures to compaſs their Ends. The Pope 

who had already ſix Thouſand Swiſs in his Service, 

took Care to augment his Forces on divers Pretenſes. 

The Emperour ordered the Viceroy of Naples to 

keep the Troops of that Kingdom in a readineſs to 

march upon the firſt notice, and at the ſame Time he 

cauſed Levies to be made in Germany, to reinforce his 

Cotonna Army in Haly. Proſper Colonna was declared General 
General of of the League. 

the league. Whilſt Francis was lulled aſleep in a fatal Security, 

and whillt he left the Milaneſe unprovided with Troops, 

never imagining he ſhould be attacked in Jia), 

becauſe he thought himſelf ſure of the Pope, the two 

Attempts new Allies were contriving to take from him at once; 

upon Ge- Milan, Genoa, and Como, before they proclaimed 

2 _ War againſt him. In the firſt of theſe Projects the 

Como. employed Ferom Moron Senator of Milan, who being 

3 by the French, had been baniſhed the City: 

oron having got together great Numbers of Exiles 

in the Neighbourhood of Milan, Leſcun, who 2 


mande 
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manded in the Abſence of his Brother Lautreeſthe Go- 
vernour, ſallied out of Milan with ſome Troops, and 
purfued the Exiles as far as Reggio, a Town of the 
Pope's, where they had rerired, and even demanded 
of the Governour to put them into his Hands. The 
Governour deſiring to be excuſed, Leſcun withdrew, 


and poſted himſelf about ten Miles from Reggio, with- 


in the Pope's Territories, and lay encamped ten or 
twelve Days. Then the Pope, who only wanted a 
Pretenſe to declare againſt France, called a Conſiſtory, 
greatly aggravated the Affront Leſcun had juſt done 
him, and declared that in Revenge he was reſolved 
to join with the Emperour. But he had already done 
ſo, and the Buſineſs of Reggio was only a mere Pre- 
tenſe to delude the Cardinals, | 
Whilſt Leſcun was at Reggio, Adorno baniſhed from 
Genoa, attempted to ſurprize that City with ſome 
Gallies which the Pope and Viceroy of Naples had 
ſupplied him with; but he could not ſucceed. A 
few Days after Leſcun diſcovered a Plot to take Como 
by Surprize, and was fully informed that the Pope 
and Emperour were the Contrivers. It is therefore 
evident, that in caſe they had compaſſed their Ends, 
— would have made no ſcruple to appear the Ag- 
greſſors. a 
Leun no longer doubting that there was a Deſign FREE 5 
to invade the Milaneſe, ſent the King notice, and at Leu of 
the ſame Time ſent for the four Thouſand Swiſs who Swiſs, and 


vere intended for Milan, and were ready to march, (nd Pau 


Hancis, amazed at the Danger the Milaneſe was in, Nlilan. 


gave ſpeedy Orders for a Levy of Twenty Thouſand 
vwi/ſe, and fent Lautree to Milan, promiſing he ſhould 
. or nothing. But this Promiſe was but ill per- 
ormed. 
Mean while, Proſper Colonna having drawn toge- Colon na 
ther at Reggio the Army of the Allies, went and be- beſieges 


ſieged Parma, where Leſcun had already thrown in Parma. 


lome Troops. But before he could take the Place, — 
: autres having received the Supplies he expected from ye raiſes 
#'/erland, compelled him to raiſe the Siege, and he 5i ge. 


O 3 purſued 6 
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1521. purſyed him to the very Borders of ie Milaneſe, As 
_—_ bh imagined Parma was out of Danger, he drew out 
3 Leſcun vith the Garriſon to ſtrengthen his Army. 
| But no ſooner was Le/cun out of the City but the In- 
habitants declared for the Pope, and ſet up the Church 
Colours on the Walls. 
Lautree i But this was not the only Misfortune Lautree had 
deſer — to go through ys * Campain. Preſently after, 
Celenaa he was deſerted by the Twenty Thouſand Swiſs he 
prrſues had juſt raiſed, and conſtrained to retire to Milan, 
himcloſely. where Proſper Colonna purſued him in his Turn, with 
Lautree all the ſpeed poſſible. Whereupon Lautree deſpair. 
2 Mi- ing of being able to keep Milan, quitted the Town 
* after having furniſhed the Caſtle with Ammunition, 
and withdrew to Como, where the Four Thouſand 
Swiſs he had ſtill left, forſook him and returned Home, 
and Co- becauſe he had no Money to pay them, So Colonna, 
3 having taken poſſeſſion of Milan, went from thence 
nates #+ to make other Conqueſts, which Lautree was not in 
a condition to hinder. In a word, Francis loſt the 
whole Dutchy of Milan, except a few Places. 
Dearth of In all likelihood, Lautree would not have been 
Leo x. able to ſupport himſelf long in Italy, had not the 
Guicciard: Pope's Death, which happened on the 1ſt of December, 
afforded him ſome Reſpite, Leo X. is ſaid to die 
with Joy at the News of the good ſucceſs of the 
League. Some however affirm that his Death was 
The Army haſtened by Poiſon . However that be, the News 
of the Al of the Pope's Death was no ſooner ſpread, but the 


the Allies, but Fifteen Hundred remained, and the 


bad a Condition as Lautree. The College of Cart 
| ; a Lali, 


Guicciardine ſays, it was ſecretly whiſpered, but by Author 
and Conjectures uncertain, that the French King had poiſoned bim 
by means of one Barnaby Malcſpine his Chamberlain, who W325 

impri:oned on Suſpicion; but the Proſecution was dropped, and it 
was diſcharged. WOPE 


fe { Troops he kept in pay disbanded themſelves, Of 
the Twelve Thouſand Swiſs he had in the Army of 


Florentines retired to their own Country, Thus | 
Proſper Colonna found himſelf in a few Days in 2 
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As nall, being at a loſs what Courſe to take, gave no _ 1521. 
ut Orders but put off every thing till the Election of a 2 . 
ny. new Pope. In the mean while the Duke of Ferrara covers bis 'A 
In- recovered ſome of his Towns in la Romagna, and Towns. * 
b Franciſco Maria della Rovere, took poſſeſſion again of La Rovere 9 
= the Dutchy of Urbino. If Lautree had then been ſup- 72 mr 1 
ud lied with the Men and Money he had been promiſed, Kn te WM 
er, fe would have doubtleſs chaſed the Imperialiſts out of 3 
he Milan. But Francis I. entirely neglecting the Affairs 1 
an, of Italy, thought only of defending himſelf in Flan- 1 
vith ders and Picardy, where he was vigorouſly attacked. 9 
air- He ſtill held however in Italy, Genoa, Cremona, the | 
n Caſtles of Milan and Novarra, with ſome ſmall Places 
on, on the Lake Gorda. 3 
and Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Haly, the War at Sm 
me, length was begun in {be Low-Countries, in a manner 54 
una, very diſadvantagious to France. The Troops Robert Countries 
ence de la Mark had raiſed to beſiege Vireton withal, be- Bellay, 
t in ing disbanded, Francis thought he had thereby ſatiſ- 
the fied the Emperor and King of England. It was in- 
deed ſufficient to take from Henry all Pretenſe of de- 
been claring againſt him, ſince the Treaty of League ran, 
the that in caſe one of the Allies ſhould be invaded, the 
wer, Reſt were not to declarg againſt the Aggreſſor, till 
die after having called upon dim to deſiſt from the War, 
the he ſhould have refuſed. Francis had been called up- 
was on; he had deſiſted, and conſequently Henry had no 
Jews cauſe to complain. But it was otherwiſe with the 
t the Emperor who was not contented with ſo ſlight a 
Of Satisfaction. He forbore however to complain of 
y of the King of France, but was reſolved to be revenged 
| the of Robert de la Mark, who had dared to fend him a 
Thus | Defiance. Beſides, he conſidered that, if Francis 
in 28 took upon him to defend that Prince, as it was very 
arli- likely, he would incur the Blame of the Rupture, 
nal, and this was what the Emperor and Cardinal Molſey 
Chiefly wanted, that they might make uſe of that 
uthors Inducement to perſwade Henry to declare againſt 
f 9 France. Wherefore Charles having prepared an Ar- 
and by my, gave the Command of it to Heary Count of 


Q 4 Naſſau, 
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1521. Naſſau, who entering the Territories of Robert de la 
Mark, took and razed ſeveral Places. Francis was 
patient, chuſing rather to forſake his Ally, than to 
give the King of England a Handle to Arm againſt 
him. Then Robert being without remedy, ſubmitted 
to the Emperor, who granted him a Truce for Six 
Weeks. Mean while, though the Emperor had to 
deal only with a petty Prince unable to ſtand againſt 
him, and of. whom he had been ſufficiently revenged, 
he continued to reinforce his Army. Francis ſecin 
ſo many Troops in the Neighbourhood of Chan- 
pagne, caſily perceived, they were not ſolely deſigned 
againſt Robert de Ia Mark, and that he might be 
taken unawares, unleſs he provided betimes for his 
The King Defenſe, Nevertheleſs, he repreſented to the King 
2 — * of England, that he could not avoid taking up Arms 
n % in order to be in a readineſs to withſtand the Emperor 
Henry: who was preparing to attack him. Henry anſwered, 
1 that he would ſide with Neither, but as a common 
Aale, Friend, offered to become their Umpire. Adding, 
that if they would both ſend their Plenipotentiaries to 
Calais in the beginning of Auguſt, Cardinal Wolſey 
ſhould be there, to act in his Name as Mediator. 
Charles readily accepted ſo advantagious a Propoſal, 
ſince he was underhand agreed with the Cardinal. 
As for Francis he durſt not reject the Offer, though 
he had no Reaſon to be pleaſed with the King of Eu- 
land. But he did not know yet that Wolſey was 
A Congreſs wholly devoted to the Emperor. It was therefore 
a — agreed that the Plenipotentiaries of the two Mo- 
"43 . narchs, the Pope's Nuncio, and the Cardinal Mediator 
. ſhould meet at Calais on the 4th of Auguſt. 
The Em- In the mean while the Lord of Ligues having levied 
parece % An Army at his own Charge, as he affirmed, ſurpti- 
50% 1 ſed Mortagne and St. Amand in the Tournaiſis on Pre- 
of the Rup- tenis of ſome Claim of his Houſe, The Emperor 
ee ape affected ro conſider this as a private Quarrel in which 
— rench he had no concern, though Liques's Army was made 
Bellay. up of his Subjects. His aim was to oblige Francis 
| to take ſome ſtep which might give Occaſion to - 
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cuſe him of being the Aggreſſor. Wherein he did 1521. 
no more than imitate that Prince who had attacked 

Lim under the Name of Robert de la Mark. But ſome He diſ- 
time after, the Governour of Flanders having beſieged bimſel 
Journay in Form, it was not poſſible to put ſo favou- — 4 by 
rable a Conſtruction upon that Siege, eſpecially as Tourna 
what paſſed then in Italy left the Emperor no room #9 # beſicg. 
to wear the Mask any longer. It is certain Francis * 

had been ſurpriſed as well in Italy as in Champagne 

and Hlanders. He had intended no doubt to attack 

the Emperor; but he did not expect to be invaded 

firſt. For which Reaſon he had need of ſome time 

to get his Army in a readineſs. Mean while, the 
Imperialiſts took and razed the Town of Arares. 

The time appointed for the Congreſs of Calais be- Conference 
ing come, Cardinal Wolſey repaired thither with a 3 
numerous Retinue and carried the Great Seal along Act Pub. 
with him“ . We find in the Collection of the Publick XIII. 148, 
Alls, that he was furniſhed with ſeveral of the King's 75. 
Commiſſions, to be uſed as he ſhould think proper. 

By the firſt, he was conſtituted the King's Lieutenant- 

General to adjuſt in quality of Mediator, the Dit- 
ferences between the Emperor and King of France. 

By a ſecond, he was impowered to treat and conclude 

with Francis I. a renewing of the Alliance. But in 

all appearence this was only to let the French Am- 
baſſadors ſee Henry's Impartiality and pretended De- 

ſign to join with him of the two Princes who ſhould 

be found to be unjuſtly attacked. By a third he had 

Powers to conclude a League between England and 

the Emperor, the Pope, the King of France, or any 

other Potentate whatever. Thus Henry, without Henry 
having been yet able to examine who was in the wrong, 42% the, 
left it to his Lieutenant to ingage him in the ſide he 7 
thould think fit. But it is very probable, his Reſo- with Sin. 
N lution ceritj. 


For which Reaſon, many Engliſh were forced to go to him to 
teceive their Diſpatches, and at home the conſtituting of Sheriff: 
2s ſuſpended, ec, Which things were urged; againſt him after- 
WadSin his Tryal. Herb. p. 444. ' DO 
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| 1521. lution was taken already, and that the Congreſs of 
Calais was intended only to ſhow he did not reſolye 
till after a ſtrict Information, and to cauſe the Blam: 
of the Rupture t6 be thrown upon the King of 
France, All the Proceedings of the Cardinal Media. 
tor, diſcovered thar he meant not to procure a Peace 
between the two Monarchs, but only to find the 
King his Maſter a Pretenſe to declare for the Em- 
eror. | 


The Em- 
perour's 
Army 
takes 


ou- Then they ravaged the Country and plundered the 
ron and little Town of Aubanton, where the Count of Naſſau 
ravages ſuffered his Soldiers to commit grievous Outrages ; 
_ after which he went and laid Siege to Meier. 
ellay, Francis having wanted time to aſſemble his Army, 
Mezerai. could not be ready till the latter end af September: 
* but he was ready * th enough to throw Succours into 
— Mezieres, and by that means forced the Count of 
Naſſau to raiſe the Siege. The Earl of St. Pol retook 

Mouzon ſhortly after, and the Count of Naſſau re- 

tired into the Farldom of Namur. Champagne being 

thus freed, Francis ordered his Army to march into 
Flanders, where the Imperialiſts were ſtill carrying on 

8 the Siege of Tournay. As ſoon as his Troops were 
77 en drawn together, he aſſaulted Bapeaume, Landre) 
Low. Boucbain, and carried them. Afterwards hearing that 
Countries. the Emperor, who had headed his Army, was retl- 


ring towards Valenciennes, he reſolved to go and ate 
rac 


him: but he loſt the Opportunity by his own. iſ 


Fault. *Tis faid that if he had made the ſpeed he 

might and ſhould have dane, he would have infallt 

He miſſes bly defeated the Emperor, who giving all over for 
_ #ke Opper- Joſt, was gone off with a Hundred Horſe only, qui. 
pd ting his Army that he might not be a Witneſs of 
the Em- their Deſtruction. Upon this Occaſion, Franc 
perour. gave the Duke of Bourbon Conſtable of France, great 
He dif Cauſe of Diſguſt, by ſetting the Duke of len/on ® 
Copftable, the Head of the Vanguard, 22 that Poſt pro- 


Bourbon. perly belonged to the Conftable when the King = 


Whilſt theſe things were negotiating at Calais, the | 
Imperialiſts beſieg'd and took Mouzon in Champagn, | 
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in the Army. Tis ſaid the King was pleaſed to 1521. 
ive the Conſtable this Mortification, to oblige his | 

Mother the Dutcheſs of Angouleme, who hated him. 

But he had too much Reaſon afterwards to repent of 

his Complaiſance to his Mother. 

At the very time Francis I, was attacked in Cham- campain 
pagne, he ſent an Army into Navarre under the Com- i»Navarre. 
mand of Admiral Bonnivet who arrived about the End Bellay. 
of September, at St. Jobn de Lux. At firſt, he made 
as if he would have marched towards Pampelonga. 

Then, after ſevera] Marches and Counter-marches, Bonnivet 
he ſuddenly approached Fontarabia and beſieged it. 74%: Fon 
As ſoon as a Breach was made, he ordered the Town 9a. 1s; 
to be fiercely ſtormed, but however was bravely re- 

ulſed. But the Garriſon, being hardly able to 

and a ſecond Aſſault, ſurrendered by Capitulation. 

This Conqueſt was of very great Importance, Fon- 
tarabia being one of the Keys of Spain, 

Whilſt the War was vigorouſly carrying on in 1count of 
Italy, Champagne, Flanders, Picardy, Navarre, Car- the Con- 
dinal Wolſey was buſy at Calais in treating with the F. 
Plenipotentiaries of the Emperor and King of France. 

This Congreſs laſted two Months and a half, with- 
out the Parties being able to be brought to an Ac- 
commodation. In all appearence, the Mediator 
helped rather to keep them aſunder than to bring 
them together. It was long debated, who had begun 
the War, This was the main Point with reſpect to 
Molſey who intended to throw the Blame on the King 
of France. Afterwards, when the Differences them- 
ſelves came tq be conſidered, the Propoſals of the 
Emperor's Plenipotentiaries plainly ſhowed that there 
was no Proſpect of Peace. They demanded Reſti- 
tution of the Dutchy of Burgundy and Abolition of 
the Homage due to the Crown of France for Han- 
aers and Artois, The only Reaſon they alledged to 
ſupport their laſt Pretenſion was, that it was not 
fitting an Emperor ſhould da Homage to a King. 
Theſe two Propoſitions were of ſuch a Nature that 
Francis would hardly have accepted them, even * | 
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1521. the Loſs of many Battles. On the other Hand, the Publ 
French Ambaſſadors having notice of what paſſed in mad 

Italy, earneſtly demanded Reſtitution of Milan, and || D. 

that the Emperour ſhould withdraw his Troops from King 

before Tournay. They inſiſted moreover upon the Juri 
Reſtitution of Navarre, to which the Emperour was fectu 

bound by the Treaty of Wyon. If the Emperour pero 

had been afraid of Henry's ſiding with the King of drau 

France, he might have granted part of theſe Demands | ſhou 
without being forced to diſmember his Dominions, Diffe 

But Francis could not yield up Burgundy withouglet- thek 

ting the Enemy into the Bowels of his Kingdom, not vent 

quit the Homage for Flanders and Arto, without di- Thir 

honour. But as the Emperour was ſure of the King New 

of England, he perſiſted in his Demands, and would fore 

make no Abatements. | that 

Wolke After the Mediator had feigned a good while that Mair 
declares he he ſought only to make Peace, he declared he ſaw no luſtr 
deſpairs of way to bring it about. Then he preſented to the Ple- Part 
4 Peace. nipotentiaries a Treaty to ſign, containing Articles of miſ- 
Treaty of little Moment; namely, That the French and He- of th 
little Cen- nings ſhould have liberty to fiſh for Herrings till the Tree 
/equence. Find of January: That the two conteſting Monarchs Con 
ſhouldenjoin their Subjects to purſue no Veſſel into the we d 

Ports or Harbours belonging to the King of England, King 

and to commit no Hoſtilities within the Territories Emp 

of the ſaid King during the War: That the Pope's this 

Nuntio and the Plenipotentiaries at Calais ſhould be that 

at liberty to retire with all their Train, without re- our « 

ceiving any Injury from the Troops of the two Mo- lan t 

narchs: That the King of England and the Cardinal nat, 

Legate his Lieutenant ſhould be the Conſervators of bare 

theſe Articles which ſhould be ratified within Ten own 

The car. Days. Hence appears a very viſible Proof of the b f. 


ALinal- Car dinal's Inſolence, who in a Treaty drawn up by 
Pride. himſelf, preſumed thus to ſet himſelf upon a Level 
with the King his Maſter, by making himſelf de- 
clared Conſervator with him. Theſe Conventions 
were ratified by the two Monarchs on the 2d and 


11th of Odiober, and there is not in thc Collection of the 
Publick 
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Publick Acts, the leaſt Footſteps of any other Treaty 1521. 
made at Calais at that time. 


— 


N 
. ? 


„ 
8 


4 Du Bellay“ however ſays in his Memoirs, that the Remarkon 1 
n King of England having ſent Ambaſſadors to Francis I. 4 2 * 
je during the Congreſs of Calais, they laboured ſo of „ id 
” fectually, that at length it was agreed that the Em- A 
T perour ſhould raiſe the Siege of Tournay, and with- * 
Ff | draw his Troops out of the Milaneſe; that Francis 5 | 
ji, | fhould retire into France with his Army, and that their 5 
. Differences ſhould be referred to the Arbitration of 1 
. | the King of England. He adds, that after theſe Con- { 
1 ventions, each looked upon the Peace as a done 4 
„Thing; but that upon the Emperour's receiving i. 
* News of the taking of Fontarabia, he demanded, be- | 
0 fore the ratify ing of the Treaty, the Reſtitution of \ 

that Place, and upon Francis's Refuſal, the Treaty re- 
it mained unexecuted. But it is very probable this 1}- 
4 luſtrious Author, who was better acquainted with the 
. Particulars of the War than of the Negotiations, was 
f miſ-informed. In the firſt Plac, becauſe the Collection 
* of the Public Acts make no mention of this pretended 
Treaty, though we ſee there was one of much leſs 
bs { Conſequence concluded at the fame Time. Secondly, 
W we don't find in the Collection any Embaſſy from the 
a, King of England, either to the French King or the 
Za Emperour, in the Time which muſt have gone before 
%; this ſame Treaty. Thirdly, there is no likelihood 
* that the Emperour would have withdrawn his Troops 
2 out of the Milaneſe, that is, would have reſtored Mi- 
ay lan to France, and loſt his Hopes of acquiring Tour- 
al nay, which was now reduced to Extremities, for the 
of bare Advantage of ſeeing Francis retire within his 
en own Kingdom. In ſhort, a Man might eaſily have 
he perceived that Henry was very far from the Thoughts 
y of forcing the Emperour to yield to theſe Terms, and 
el he 
6 * Martin de Bellay, Brother to Cardinal John: Bellay, was much 
* eemed by Francis I. and employed by him in his Wars, and in 

portant Embaſſies. He writ Memoirs, containing the moſt me- 

be morable Tranſations under the Reign of Francis I. to the Reign 


of Henry II. 
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1521, he will ſtill more plainly perceive it by what follows, 

Add to all theſe Conſiderations, that conſidering the 

Regard the Emperour and King of France had for 

Cardinal Wolſey, it is not at all likely they ſhould con- 

clude a Treaty without his Knowledge, and by the 

Miniſtry of other Ambaſſadors, whilſt he was on the 

Spot to do the Office of Mediator. It may be indeed, 

theſe Propoſals were made to Francis, and that he was 

ſo blind as to imagine they would take place, becauſe 

he was yet ignorant of the ſecret Engagements of the 

King of England and his Miniſter with the Emperour, 

and becauſe ſuch a Report was ſpread in the Court of 

France. Be that as it will, after the taking of Fonta- 

rabia, the War continued without Intermiſſion, and 

with great Animoſity. Francis I. became Maſter of 

Heſdin about the Beginning of November, and Tournay 
ſurrendered to the Emperour by Capitulation. 

Wolſey Mean while Cardinal Wolſey continued ſtill at Ca- 

goes to the lais, under colour of finding ſome farther Expedient 

Emperour to make Peace between the two Monarchs. He fre- 

_ «Bruges, quently ſent Expreſſes to both, with Propoſals which 

he knew very well they would not accept. In ſhort, 

feigning to be deſirous to gain time, he went himſelf 

to the Emperour at Bruges, where he was received 

2 with as much Reſpect as if he had been King of Ex- 

and makes land“. Here he concluded with the Pope and Empe- 

« Treaty rour a League againſt France by virtue of the Power: 

% ge had brought with him. By this Treaty the Pope en- 


17 


— gaged to thunder the Church's Cenſures again the 


Army of Forty Thouſand Men. The Emperour and 

Henry bound themſelves to break all the Engagements 

The Prin- they had entered into with him. Moreover, Henry 
2 wy romiſed co give in Marriage to the Emperour tie 
pr _— rinceſs Mary, who was contracted to the Dau pbin. 
perovr, Theſe were the chief Articles agreed upon by the 
| Fxperour and Cardinal on the 24th of Nevembr 
1521, which were to be ratified and put into form 


WI 


the Emperour met him a Mile out of Town, Herb: P. 43 


King of France, Henry was to invade him with an 
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within three Months. But they paſſed their Words 1524, 
to keep Matters ſecret till the Time of Performance. Henrv's 
In this manner Henry ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded falſe Po- 


ol by his Miniſter to cruſh his Ally the King of France, _ 

* who had done him no Injury. The only Thing he 

g could complain of was, that Francis had lately per- 

4 mitted the Duke of Albany to return to Scotland, doubt- | 
55 leſs becauſe he perceived the Cardinal was meditating 0 
10 ſomething againſt him. A Man may ſearch lon 5 
* enough what Intereſt Henry had to declare again I 
- France, and cauſe the Ballance to incline to the Empe- | 
of rour's Side, he will be able to find no other but the > 
5 Cardinals, who wanted to be Pope at Francis's Coſt. 1 


The Death of Leo X, haſtened by Poiſon, as ſeveral 


ca affirm, and happening during theſe Tranſactions, has 
made ſome ſuſpect that Yo!ſey had a Hand in it, and 


3 


the more, becauſe he aſpired to be Succeſſor to a Pope 1 
Ch much younger than himſelf: but no Proof was ever | 
11 produced. Certainly the continuing Umpire of the q 
fre- Peace between the two contending Monarchs, and the * 
ich procuring Tranquillity to all Europe, would have re- 4 


E 
— 4 


5 dounded more to Henrys Glory than all the Conquelts 
0 I. his Miniſter flattered him with. 

S Hitherto Cardinal Wolſey had puſhed his Fortune Bull ro en- 
to ſuch a Height, that it ſeemed a hard Matter to large the 


make any Addition to it. And yet all was too little O's 
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5. to ſatisfy him. His Legateſbip had been N for Act. Pub. 4 
en- two Years, in the Beginning of this. But he looked XIII. 734. A 
the upon himſelf to be too much above all other Legates, 739: q 
_ not to have a different Commiſſion from theirs. In the A 
and Month of April he procured from Leo X a Bull, im- A 
ents Pans him to make Fifty Knights, Fifty Count 8 
lenry alatines, as many Acolyths and Chaplains, Forty No- 4 
. the taries Apoſtolick, who ſhould have the ſame Privi- | 
chin leges as thoſe made by the Pope; to legitimate Ba- 

- the Hardi, conſtitute Maſters of Faculties, and grant all 

nber ſorts of Diſpenſations. In a word, not content with Abby of 


all the Riches he poſſeſſed, or with the Means he had 8. Albans 


to creaſe them inceſſantly, he cauſed the rich Abby {ygucey, 


of 769, 775- 
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1521. of St. Albans to be given him this Year in Commen- 


Diſgrace 


of the 


Duke of 


dam. 


Ir is no wonder, if being come to ſo high a Degree | 
and Death of Grandeur and Riches, his Pride increaſed in Pro- 


portion. 


Though the King's Blindneſs on his ac- 


Bucking- count was inconceiveable, it was not ſo with the 


ham. 


Herbert. 


Courtiers, who ſaw but too plainly how groſsly he 
miſled his Maſter, who lite ſo great Confidence in 
him. But no Man daring to take notice of it, every 
Body dreading his haughty and revengful Temper, 
The Duke of Buckingham, Son of him who in the 
Reign of Richard IlI, loſt his Head on the Scaffold for 
endeavouring to ſet the Crown on the Head of Henry 
VII, ſadly experienced how dangerous it was to dil- 
cover one's Thoughts of that proud Prelate. He 
happened one Day to ſay, in the hearing of a Perſon 
who betrayed him *, that in caſe the King died with- 
out Iſſue, he thought he had a Right to the Crown, 
and if ever he aſcended the Throne, his firſt Buſineſs 
ſhould be to puniſh the Cardinal according to his De- 
ſerts. The Duke's Title was not altogether without 
Foundation, fince he was deſcended of Ann of Glou; 
ceſter, Grandaughter to Edward III. Doctor Martin, 
afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, preſſed the 
Duke his Father to attempt to ſeize the Crown: but 
the Duke choſe rather to act for the Earl of Richmond 
than for himſelf, as has been ſhown in the Reign of 
Richard III. What the Son had faid in reſpect to his 
Title, was therefore rather Imprudent than Criminal, 


ſince he pretended not to the Crown but in caſe the 


King died without Heirs. Indeed, his Title might be 
ill-grounded : but he had done nothing in order to 


ſupport it. His Crime then conſiſted only in 2 * 
| a 


* Charles Knevet his Steward, who was turned out of his 
Place by the Duke upon the Complaints of his Tenants, Was the 
Perſon that informed againſt the Duke, and told the Cardinal all 
the Particulars which were alledged againft him. The firſt Thing 
that incenſed the Cardinal, was his ſpeaking againſt the Intervies 
ot the two Kings as an idle Expence, though no Man made a greater 
Figure there than himſelf. Herbert. 
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had ſaid againſt the Cardinal, who, for that reaſon, 
reſolved to diſpatch him out of the Way. To that 
purpoſe, he won ſome of his Domeſticks, and Jearnt 
by their means that he had conſulted a certain Mou, 
who pretended to foretel Things to come, and had 
conferred with him ſeveral times ſince the Month of 
April 15 12. In all appearance, the Duke, infatuated 
wich his Title, had inquired of the Monk whether 
the King would die without Children. And that was 
enough to give the Cardinal a Handle to put an ill 
Conſtruction upon all his Proceedings. When he be- 
lieved he had ſufficient Evidence againſt him, he be- 
gan with depriving him of his two principal Sup- 
ports, namely, the Earl of Northumberland his Fa- 
ther-in-law, whom he ſent to the Tower on ſome Pre- 
| tence, and the Earl of Surry i his Son-in-law, on 
whom he conferred the Government of Ireland, on 
purpoſe to remove him at a. Diſtance from London. 
Preſently after the Duke was apprehended and accuſed 
of High-Treaſon. The Subſtance of his Impeach- 
ment was, That he had ſeveral times conſulted the 
Monk concerning the Succeſſion to the Crown, and 
had affected to make himſelf popular. The Duke 
confeſſed he had talked ſometimes with the Monk : 
but denied that he had done ſo with any ſuch Intent 
as he was charged with. However, he was condem- 
ned to die as a Traitor, which he could not bear to 
hear when the Sentence was pronounced“ :. A. 4 
Traitor, cried he, No, I was never one. And I pray 
God, my Lords, continued he, addreſſing himſelf to 
the Peers his Judges, to forgive you with all my Heart. 
I will not ſue to the King for Mercy, though I know bim 
fo be a very gracious Prince. Farewel, my Lords, pray 
jor me, When he ſaid he would not ſue to the King 


* One Hopkins, a Catthuſian of Hinton. 


. The Cardinal bore the Earl of Szrry 2 Grudge for having 
wn his Dagger at him on ſome Occaſion. 


*: By the Duke of Norfolk, who was for the Time confiituted 
High- Steward. 
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1521. for Mercy, his meaning was that he thought it would 
be to no purpoſe, well-knowing he was the Cardinab; 
Sacrifice, who had an abſolute Sway over the King, 
The Truth is, the Miniſter had ordered it fo, that 
though all the Peers of the Realm had a Right to af- 
ſiſt at the Trial, there were preſent only one Duke, one 
Marquiſs, ſeven Earls, and twelve Barons; and n! 
all ee he had made ſure of the Majority, | 
All the Favour the Duke received was to be beheaded, | 
inſtead of dying the Death of a Traitor*. His | 
Death was attended with loud Murmurs among the | 
People, and fatyrical Libels againſt the Cardinal, 
wherein was ſaid among other Things, that it was not 
ſtrange the Son of a Butcher ſhould delight in ſhed- 
ding Blood. But this was all the Revenge that was 
taken for this Act of Injuſtice. He had got too ſure 
footing in the King's Mind, to ſtand in fear of theſe 
Murmurings, which beſides never reached the King, 
all about him being either Spies or Creatures of the | 


Cardinal. 
"Affair;of The King was then wholly intent upon one Afar, his 
Scotland. viz, the War he had reſolved to make upon France, as ther 
rank if his Glory and Grandeur had depended upon the De- ¶ he - 
erdert. ſtruction of that Kingdom; whereas his true Intereſt reaff 
1 was to ſupport France againſt the Emperour, who v8 Han 
4 now grown too powerful. He was already become to co 


formidable to all Europe, even without the Aſſiſtance to qu 
of England, how much more then by his Union wich pal S 
| that Kingdom? This was owing to Cardinal !/ey's WWF went 

8 Ambition, whoſe Counſels to his Maſter were always} WI 
| with a View to his own Intereſts. In all appearance, with 

| France was juſt going to be reduced to a very ſad great 
| Condition, WF Writi 


uthe 
* He was executed on Tower-hill, May 17. 1521, and was bu Indulg 
ried in the Church of the Auguſtines in Broadſtreet, London. Ei Pope 


= ward Stafford deſcended of Edmund Earl of Stafford, who matt 

f ed Ann Daughter of Thomas of Woodftock, Son of Edward lil O exa. 
left one Son, Henry, and three Daughters; Elizabath married t0 ing 
Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk; Catharine to Ralph Nevil En a 
of Weſtmoreland ; and Mary to George Nevil, Lord Berg aveni) 
V/*ththis Duke of Buckingham ceaſed that great Place of High- Cu. 

Halit of England, which was Hereditary in his Family, Pa- 


ery {ad 
dition, 


d was bo- 
1don. El 
ho marr 
ward 1 
married d 
Ne vil Eat 


27 2 aveni) 


High- Can. 
Dugd. 


Me zoth of Ofober 152 1, after a four Year's Abſence, 
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Condition, it being hardly poſſible for her to ſtand a- 1521. 


gainſt ſo potent Enemies, who were to invade her 
from ſeveral Quarters. Francis I. imagined however 
he had one Remedy left by means of the Scat, who 
could make a conſiderable Diverſion in England. The 
Congreſs of Calais having plainly diſcovered Henry's 
Partiality to the Emperour, he made no doubt but 
it was an Introduction to a Rupture. In this Belief, 
though he was obliged to keep the Duke of Albany 
in France, he thought proper to detain him no longer, 
not looking upon himſelf bound to keep a Promiſe, 
the Motive whereof was now no more, namely, the 
mutual Friendſhip between him and Henry. He per- 
mitted therefore the Duke of Albany to return to Scol- 
land, or rather he ſent him back, in hopes he would 
keep part of the Fxgli/h Forces in play on the Bor- 
ders of the two Kingdoms. He had good Grounds 
to expect this Service from a Prince who was devoted 
to him, and looked upon his Settlement in France as 
much more laſting than that he had in Scotland, where 
his Regency was to hold but a few Years. The Duke 
therefore departed for Scotland, and arriving there on 


reaſſumed the Regency. As he intended to ſerve 
France to the utmoſt of his Power, his firſt Care was 
to conſtrain the Earl of Angus, the Queen's Spouſe, 
to quit the Kingdom, deeming him one of the princi- 
pal Sticklers for the King of England, and yet the Earl 
went and took Refuge in France. 

Whilſt the Chriſtian Princes were all taken up Progreſs of 
with their Temporal Concerns, the Reformation made the Refor- 
great Progreſs in Germany by means of Lulber's 88 

ritings, which were read with great Eagerneſs. & 
Luther was ſatisfied at firſt with attacking the Sale of 
Indulgences, then the Indulgences themſelves, and the 
Pope's Power to grant them. This naturally led him 
to examine the Grounds of the Pa pal Authority; and 
ing perſuaded there was nothing to ſupport it in 


Hlure, he had writ upon that Subject without any 


Regard to the Roman Pontiff. He had fallen likewiſe 
P 2 in 


228 
1521. 


in his Writings upon the Celibacy of Prieſts, Monaftick 
Vows, and private Maſſes, Though at the Time J am 
now ſpeaking 
1521, he had been but three Years preaching and 
writing againſt the hy he had gained abundance of 
Followers, but more Enemies, not only by his novel 


Opinions, but alſo by his ſharp and ſatyrical Stile, 
wherein he threw off all Ceremony with reſpect to 
the Church of Rome. The Book that made the moſt } 


Noiſe was entitled, Concerning the Babyloniſh Captivity, 
The Popes were treated in it without Reſerve. 

In the ſeveral Anſwers which appeared as well a- 
gainſt this as the other Books of Luther, the Decretals 
of the Popes, and the Works of Thomas Aquinas, were 
urged in favour of the Papa! Authority. This gave 
him a Handle, in his Anſwers, to ridicule thoſe, who 
in Defence of the Papal Power, alledged the Decili- 
ons of the Popes themſelves, and the Teſtimony of 


Thomas Aquinas, who was canonized purely for having 


carried the Pope's Authority as high as poſſible. Be- 
ſides, he did not ſhow much regard for that Author's 
Writings ; and in all probability that help'd the molt 
to incenſe Henry VIII againſt him. As Henry had 
much ſtudied the Works of Thomas Aquinas, and from 
thence had acquired all his Theological Knowledge, he 
could not bear to ſee an Author thus ſlighted, of whom 
himſelf made great Account *. He thought himſelf 
therefore a Match for Luther, and able to confute his 
Writings. But as Leo X had by a Bull expreſsly for- 


bid the reading of his Works, and as an Anſwer ne- 


ceflarily ſuppoſed the Peruſal of them, Cardinal Mol. 
ſey applied to the Pope for a Power to permit ſuch to 
read them, as deſired it with Deſign to confute them. 


Act. Pub. This was granted him by a Bull dated the 15th of 4. 
XIIL 242. pril 1521, the Pope little thinking who the Perſon 


was that was going to maintain his Cauſe. | 


Henry 


As did Wolſty alſo, who was therefore called Thomificu 
Pol. Virg, | 2 f 
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Henry finiſhed, in the Month of September, his Sar. 


Book againſt Luther, entitled, Concerning the Seven 9 
Sacraments. He defended Indulgences, Papal Autho- Book a- 


rity, Number of Sacraments, and other Articles com- gainft Lu- 
bated by Luther, proceeding upon Thomas Aquinas's ther, 


Principles as upon undeniable Truths. It is very pro- — 


bable he was aſſiſted by Cardinal Wol/ey, in compoſing to the 

this Work, which was preſented ro the Pope in full Pope; 

Conſiſtory *. Leo X, who was ſtill living, received it 

uvich great Joy, and ſpoke of it in the higheſt Strains 

aof Flattery, making no Scruple to compare it to the 

1 Works of St. Auguſtine and St. Ferom. This is no 

wonder. A Book compoſed by a great King in De- 

fence of the Papal Authority, could not be too much 

who valued by a Pope. In a few Days after, Leo called 

ein. the Cardinals together, to conſult with them after 

: what manner he ſhould requite the Service the King 

of England had juſt done the Church. After a pretty ,z, gives 
long Debate, they reſolved at length to honour that Henry che 

Monarch with the glorious Title of DE FENDER oF Title of 


THE FAiTH*:, Purſuant to this Refolve, the wg wigs; 


Pope ordered a Bull to be drawn up, whereby he con- pait\, 
Act. Pub. 

* The manner of Delivery was thus: Dr. John Clarke Dean of XIII. 756. 

Windſor, our King's Ambaſſador, . appearing in full Conſiſtory, the 

Pope knowing the glorious Preſent he brought, firſt gave him his 

Foot, and then his Cheek to Kiſs; after which he received the Book 

and made a Speech. This Copy richly bound, is kept in the Va- 

tican, where my Lord Herbert ſays he remembers to have ſeen it. 

The Book is dedicated to the Pope. © In this Addreſs your Hel:- 

* neſs may be ſurprized ( ſays the King) to find a Perſon bred to 

„War and Buſineſs of State engage in a Controverſy of this Na- 

© ture, with a Man that has ſpent his whole Time in the Im- 

« provements of Learning ”. 


*: It was debated whether he ſhould he filed Protector, or, De- 
ſender of the Roman Church, or, of the Apoſtolick See; or the Ape» 
ftolical, or Orthodox King, But Defender of the Faith was at laſt 
pitched upon. Fuller in his Church- Hiſtory ſays, there went a 
Tradition, that Patch the King's Fool perceiving the King very 
Jocund one Dapen-ked him the Reaſon, and when the King told. 
him it was becaje e of his new Title, Defender of the Faith, the 
Fool made this «(ch Reply, Prithee, good Harry, let Thee and 1 
&/end one another, and let the Faith alone to defend itſelſ. 
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1521. ferred that Title on Henry, and all the Kings of Eal 
England his Succeſſors *. I ſhall not repeat here te uU 
mighty Praiſes which the Pope gave the King in this bas 

p. 758. Bull, and in a Letter of Thanks for his Book“. One firl 
may eaſily gueſs he was not ſparing of the moſt ex- a 
travagant Expreſſions to flatter a Prince, who was fo — 


fond of being flattered, and of whom he ſtood in 


need, his Nuntio being then at Calais negotiating 18, 

with Cardinal Woſſey a League againſt France. juſt 

1522. I have already ſpoken of the League which was din 
Henry's actually concluded at Bruges, Henry grounded his hin 
Ns kin joining with the Emperour upon Francis's having been * 
War how the Aggreſſor, by encouraging Robert de la Mark to 4; 
France, take up Arms. But beſides that Francis denied he 1 : 


had any hand in that Buſineſs, and had even obliged 
Robert to deſiſt, it was evident that the Emperour 58 
had prepoſſeſſed him, by joining in a League with the f 
Pope, though their League was not ſo ſoon made 0 


publick. The ſecret Attempts upon Como, Milan, | ont 
Genoa, and the open War in the Milaneſe, by which Th 
the King of France loſt that Dutchy, were clear Evi- | : 
dences that the League had been concluded before rr 
Robert de la Mark's Affair. Henry pretended to have 117 
a farther Ground of Complaint againſt Francis, which Th, 
however had no better Foundation, And that was, 8, F 
that contrary to his Promiſe he had permitted the Th 
Duke of Albany to return to Scotland. Burt if one * 0 
conſiders that the Duke arrived not in his own Coun- he 1 
try till the goth of Oclober, and that the League of 3 
Bruges was ſigned the 24th of November, it will be bon 
þ ealy 1 
* This Bull is engraved from the Original with the very Hand- but! 
writing of the Cardinals to it, in the xilith Volume of the Fadera. cone 
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upon before Henry could know that the Duke of Al- 
bay was returned to Scotland, But though upon the 
firit Notice thereof, he had taken a haſty Reſolution 
to combine with the Pope and Emperour, was that a 
juſt Cauſe to proceed to a War, which would in all 
likelihood prove the Ruin of France? The Truth. 
is, theſe were only mere Pretenſes to cover the In- * « 
Juſtice of a War Henry took in Hand for the Car- 
dinal's Intereſt, and it may be, without knowing 
himſelf the real Motives which that Miniſter went 
upon. | 
Mean while, Henry perceiving that the Duke of Henry | 
Albany would give him Diſturbance if he continued 5 7 
in Scotland, attempted a ſecond Time to make him Albany co : 
go from thence. To that Purpoſe, he ſent Clarenceux go out of 
his Herald, with Orders to upbraid him with Breach — 
of Promiſe, and with being returned to Scotland on 4 
purpoſe to marry the Queen Dowager that he might 
the more eaſily deprive the young King of the Croyn. 
The pretended Ground of this laſt Charge, was, that 
the Queen Dowager being deſirous to get her Mar- 
riage with the Earl of Angus annulled, the Duke of 
Albany had backed her Suit at the Court of Rome *. 
The Duke's Anſwer was, that if he was returned to 
Sotland, he had been ſent for by the Great Men : 
That he had never done any Thing to give Occaſion 
to ſuſpect him of aſpiring to the Crown, neither had 
he ever any ſuch Thought : That it was true he had 
countenanced the Queen's Suit, but without any De- 
lign to marry her, having a Wife of his own. 
Henry was not ſatisfied with ſending to the Regent, xe writ to 
but writ alſo a Letter to the Parliament of Scotland, the Parli- 
contaming the fame Accufations againſt the Duke of 2 ] ae 


P 4 Albany, ye . 


count. 


* She was offended it ſeems, at his leaving her at Har bottle, and 
Se much nettled at the Love he bore to a certain Sterch Lady. 
e alledged among other Things at the Court of Rome, that ſhe 
ng her Husband Fames IV was living three Years after Flodden- 
% and therefore not dead when ſhe married the Earl, fo muck 
Report prevail. Herb. p. 50. | 
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Albany, and a Charge to the States to expel him the 
Kingdom. The Subſtance of the Parliament's An- 
ſwer was: That what had been reported to his Ma- 
jeſty concerning the Duke of Albany's being returned 
to Scotland to take forcible Poſſeſſion of the King's 
Perſon, was utterly falſe : That the Duke did no- 
thing with regard to the King, that could beget the 
leaſt Suſpicion, ſince he did not ſo much as offer to 
change any of his Domeſticks, without the Conſent 
of the States, and that it was with the Queen's Ad- 
vice and Conſent that they had taken Care of the 
Guardianſhip and Education of the King: That they 
could not believe the Duke had ever intended to put 
away his Wife, and marry the Queen, or that the 
ueen had any Thoughts of having the Duke : That 
as for the Treaty with the King of Fance, to hinder 
the Duke of Albany's Return to Scotland, it was a 
Thing that had never been imparted to them, neither 
had they any Knowledge of it: That they could not 
help thinking ſuch a Treaty a very ſtrange Thing, 
ſince they imagined on the contrary, that his Majeſty 
ſhould have ſollicited the Duke to return to defend 
the King his Nephew againſt his rebellious Subjects, 
whereas they beheld with Grief, that it was he who 
fomented the Rebellion : That if it continued thus, 
they did not ſee how it was poſſible to keep a good 
Underſtanding between the two Kingdoms: That 
however if he would be pleaſed to ſend away the Bi- 
ſhop of Dunkeld from his Court, and without troub- 


ling himſelf with the Affairs of Scotland, leave to the. 


Regent and States the Care of governing the King- 


dom, a Truce might be concluded till the Emba | 
they ſhould ſend to him was ready. But that in Cale 
he would have no Truce, unleſs they expelled the Re- 
gent, they would endeavour to defend themſelves in 


The Queen the belt manner they could. 


Scot- 


ueen Margaret, to whom the King her Brother 


lind's tet had likewiſe wrote upon the ſame Account, ſent an 
Anſwer, ſharply expoſtulating with him for gwing 
Ear to the Report concerning her and the Date of 

any. 


rer to the 


King her. 


Brother. 


Herbert. 


ſent and Advice, that the Duke had been recalled, 


Regent of Scotland was only a far-fetched Pretenſe to 2 © 


to furniſh his chat” in Scotland with a Pretenſe to re- 
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Albany. She freely owned that it was with her Con- 1522. 


adding, that if he had not been ſo unkind a Brother, 
ſhe ſhould have had no occaſion to ſeek the Protection 
of a Stranger. 


Henry could not expect any other Anſwer, ſince he Henry 
was conſcious to himſelf that his Charge againſt the 5nd, 


complain indirectly of the King of France. He or- —_ 
dered however the Lord Dacres * to march into Scot- Scotland. 
land with five Hundred Men, and proclaim on the 
Borders, that if the Scots made not Peace with him 
by ſuch a Time, it ſhould be to their Peril. But he 
did not make good this Bravado. His ſole Aim was 


fuſe to ſerve the Regent, in Caſe he ſhould attempt 
to make a Diverſion into England in Favour of France. 
And in this his ExpeCtations were anſwered. In Oo- 
ber following, the Regent of Scotland having raiſed 
an Army to make an Inroad into England, was no 
looner come to the Borders, but many of the Lords 
refuſed to attend him any farther, alledging that they 
were unwilling to engage the Kingdom in a War 
with England, without Neceſſity, The Oppoſition 
the Duke of Albany met with in his Army, makin 
him think he ſhould be able to do nothing conſidera- 
ble, he 1 a Truce, which the Engli/h gladly 
accepted, The Truth is, Henry's Aim was only to 
territy the Scots with a Dread of the Iſſue of a War 
with England during the Minority of their King. The The Regent 
Duke of Albany ſeeing it was not in his Power to Sees back 
ſerve France as he deſired, went back about the End“ France: 
of Otober to Paris, in order to take freſh Meaſures 

with the King. Thus Henry attained his Ends, in 
avoiding a Rupture with Scotland, as a War with that 


Kingdom could not but annoy him very much in his 
preſent Circumſtances, 


Mean 


2 Warden of the et- Marcbet. Her ? 
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1512. Mean while Francis I. having had ſome Intelligence 


. of what paſſed at Bruges between the mae "ny and 
Neury ;o the Cardinal, and being deſirous to make Henry ſen- 


aid him a- ſible how directly contrary to the League of London 
gainſt the his Proceedings were, ſent him Letters Patents inſert- 
7 1 ing the Article of the Treaty, whereby they were 


XIII. 764. bound to give one another mutual Aſſiſtance. After 


Feb. 23. which he recited what the Emperour had done againſt 
him as well in Italy, as in Champagne and Flanders, 
and called upon him to perform the Treaty they 

Henry had ſolemnly ſworn to. Henry in Anſwer ſent an He- 


proclaims rald to proclaim War againſt him, alledging that he 
Her den. Was obliged to it by the fame Treaty of London, be. 
cauſe Francis had firſt attacked the Emperour, and 
moreover had broke his Word with reſpect to the 
Duke of Albany. Thus War was once more declared 
between France and England, upon very frivolous, 
not to ſay unjuſt Accounts. But Wolſey had the knack 
of perſwading the King his Maſter to whatever he 

pleaſed, | 
A Tax Henry having proclaimed War againſt France with- 
;3mpoſed on out Cauſe, did not dare to call a Parliament in order 
England. 19 demand a Subſidy, Indeed he could alledge nei- 
Herbert. ther any juſt Reaſon, nor any Neceſſity for undertak- 
ing a War deſtructive to the Engliſb Merchants. Ne- 
vertheleſs Money muſt be had, and it was the Car- 
dina]'s Buſineſs who had embarked him in the War, 
to ſee to that. The Expedient he thought molt pro- 
per was, to order the Sheriffs to ſend a Liſt of the 


Account of what each Perſon was worth in Land, 
Stock, Moveables, and Money. This was ſuch a 
Survey as was formerly taken in the Reign, of Wilkon 
the Conqueror, and gave ſo great Cauſe of Complaint 


to the Nation *. This was followed by 4 rp 
oan 


* Stoww gives an Account of this Survey from an Original War- 
rant directed to the Conſtable of a Hundred, who was comman 
ed to charge the Conſtables of every Pariſh within the faid Hun- 


Names of all above ſixteen Years Old, with an exact 


dred to appear perſonally before certain Commiſtaners, and to 25 
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Loan of the Tenth of his Lay-Subjects, and a Fourth 152. 
of the Clergy, according to the true Value of their E- 
ſlates, beſides Twenty Thouſand Pounds which the 
King borrowed of the City of: London in particular. 
Thus one Injuſtice commonly draws on another. 
The War was manifeſtly unjuſt, and it became more 
ſo by the ways and means made uſe of to maintain it. 
Theſe Kinds.of involuntary Loans, which ſome Kings 
of England have now and then compelled their Sub- 
jects to, are downright Violations of the Privileges of 
the People, and tend directly to arbitrary Power. 
If the King may oblige his Subjects to furniſh him 
with Money, when he ſhall think fit, though it be by 
way of Benevolence or Loan, one may be ſure he will 
ſeldom or perhaps never think himſelf obliged to call 
a Parliament. It is true, Henry was neither the firſt 
nor laſt that made uſe of this extraordinary Method to 
procure Money. But though he was ſo fortunate as 
to receive no Prejudice by it, ſome of his Succeſſors 
who were pleaſed to imitate him therein, came not 
v1th- off ſo well. 57 3h 


der This General Loan made a great Noiſe over all Murmur. 
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nel- the Kingdom. Every Body exclaimed openly againſt 4 © N 1 
tak - the Cardinal, who was the Author of it. But he little 2 1 
Ne- regarded the People's Clamours, becauſe he was ſup- I 
Car- E by the King. However, though at firſt he I 
War, ad given Orders to exact theſe Loans with the ſame 4 
pro- rigour A 
f the | % 
_ vi them the Names of all Perſons above ſixteen Year's Old, 4 
and, dwelling within the ſaid Hundred, and to enjoin them to repair to 5 
ach 4 a certain Place aſſigned, with their Arms, and declare what their Y 
liam Names are, and to whom they belong, and who is Lord of every 4 
aint Town, or Hamlet, and who are Stewards, and who Parſons of 1 
Plain the Town, and what their Benefice is worth, and who Owners of 9 
eneral every Parcel of Land within the ſaid Precincts, and what is the 1 
Loan yearly Value of every Man's Land, what Stock on the Lands, and [ 
who the Owner thereof ; Alſo what Strangers dwell there, and | 

; Aw what Buſineſs they follow ; alſo the Value and Subſtance of every 

ST erlon above 16 Years of Age, alſo what Penſions go thence | 


| Hug: to Religious or Spiritual Men. Which being certified, the King re- 
Joyced, finding his Kingdom ſo wealthy (ſays Polydore Virgil.) See 


nn f 
to 2 10 90 1578 p. 515. This Warrant was dated at Brent wood, Marc 
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1 c d been a Tax impoſed by the Par. 
88 13 0 NY wich ſo many Obſtacles, that he was 
IF 
t be able to appeaſe w 
rf arr ale Tax was levied with much greater Mo- 
deration than he had intended. N And this 3 the 
Cardinal to be ſo much out in his e 1 1 - 
: d at laſt to have recourſe to 
Mchod e to maintain the War, as 1 
ſhall ſee preſently. The London-Merchants 8 the 
3 moſt ſtrenuous Oppoſers of the levying t Oath ra 
chant39%- They would have had them declare _ apt 
2. real Value of their Effects: * 11 : gs 0 1 
. 71 Reſolution, alledging, | 
33 22 to give an exact Account of their 
poiible Tor.tmem to. in the Hands of their Cor- 
rt whereof was in the i 
. in foreign r f * 5 Fra 
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Rope 7 3 he had ſpared neither Money * 5 nich 
* * mean his Election to the Papal Dignity, 15 123 
he thought Wet too 85 5 oying ey 'Obſecuie 
ing of December laſt Year, the Mo! 
Manage- w5u gy the Cardinals went into the 2 

2 1 ket ae they were not a little puzzled about t 
nciave. 


Guicciard. tion of a new Pope. Julio Cardinal de Medicis aſpired 


for 
, and had a great many Votes 
Hi In A an Party and ſome — 
3 Wolſey had gained to his a openly oye 
10 ulio. Mean while, as o 8 
the Election of Julio. | ad hag 
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Though the Emperour had promiſed Wolſey his In- 
tereſt, beforehand. he intended not to be as good as his 
Word. His Deſign was to get Adrian Horentius 
Biſhop of Tortoſa, Native of Utrecht, and formerly 
his Preceptor, choſen, reckoning when he ſhould be 
Pope he would be entirely devoted to him. Bur this 
Matter was 4.5 ſo dextrouſly and withal ſo pri- 
vately, that the ardinals of his Party, without diſ- 
covering their Intent, were ſatisfied with breaking the 
Cardinal de Medici“ s Meaſures, till an Opportunity 
ſhould offer to carry their Point. 


237 


1522. 


In the mean while, Wolſey left no Stone unturned. Herbert: 


As he built all his Hopes upon the Emperour's In- 
tereſt, he writ to him, putting him in Mind of his 
Promiſe, and repreſenting how much it would be for 
his Advantage to have a Pope devoted ro him. At 
the ſame Time he ordered Pace who was then at Ve- 

nice 


full of Cells, which are choſen by the Cardinals by Lot. The Fu- 
neral of the deceaſed Pope laſting nine Days, on the tenth each 
Cardinal goes to his Cell, and are ſhut up in the Conclave with one 
Servant called a Conclaviſt, with each a Secretary and Gentleman 
to attend them, carry their- Meſſages and manage their Intrigues. 
The Conclave is guarded by the Militia of the City, to prevent 
their receiving any Letters ; and the Diſhes of Meat (which are 
received in at a Window by the Conclaviſt) are ſearched by the 
Maſter of the Ceremonies for the ſame Reaſon. The Cardinals 
meet every Morning and Evening in the Chapel for a Scrutiny, 
which is done by writing their Suffrages in little Billets done up in 
two Folds, and ſealed with two Seals. In the firſt Fold, the Con- 
claviſt writes the Name of the Cardinal his Maſter votes for, be- 
cauſe the Cardinal's Hand would be known. In the ſecond the 
Cardinal writes his own Name; and on the outſide, the Conclaviſt 
writes any Motto the Cardinal pleaſes, as Deo Volente, &c. by 
which they know their own Billets when they are read, for the 
Fold containing the EleRor's Name is not opened till the Pope is 
Choſen, and then he opens all to know who elected him. When 
the Billets are ready, they put them, after a ſhort Prayer, into a 
Chalice upon the Altar, and appoint two of their Number to read 
the Names of the Cardinals aloud, and keep Account of the Votes 
for each. And this they do till two Thirds of the Votes f.jl up- 
on one Perſon ; and if they do not, the Billers are all burnt. The 

ourt of Rome conſiſts at preſent, of the Pope and 70 Cardinals, 
u. 50 Cardinal Prieſts, 14 Cardinal Deacons, and 6 Cardinal Bi- 

opt, who are for the moſt Part of the Pope's Privy Council. Se: 
Paſendorf's Introduction to the Hiſtory of Europe, 
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1522. mice to repair out of Hand to Rome to do him all te 


Service that lay in his Powe The Emperour wa _ 
at a great Loſs about Yolſey. He had promiſed ff took 
uſe all his Intereſt in his behalf, though nothing ws Wl and 

farther from his Thoughts. It was indeed his Interet WF and 
to have a Pope at his Devotion. But he knew Card. fikel 


nal Wolſey too well, to imagine ſuch a Pope would 
be guided by his Counſels. It was neceſſary therefore 
in order not to loſe Wolſey's Friendſhip, to cauſe 4 
drian to be choſen without the Emperour's appearing 
to have any Hand in the Election. As he had not 
won that Miniſter to his Intereſt, but by the Promiſe 
of helping him to the Papacy, he muſt needs think 
that if he ſaw himſelf deceived, he would turn his 
Guicciard. Maſter againſt him. Wherefore the Emperour kept 
his Deſigns private, and was ſo faithfully ſerved in 
the Conclave that no one could dive into them, nei- 
ther had Adrian ever one Vote in the daily Scrutinies, 
Mean while he kept Cardinal Wolſzy in hopes, and 
threw upon the Cardinal de Medicis's Faction the Ob- 
ſtacles which occurred in the Performance of his Pro- 
miſe. At laſt, when they that were in the Empe- 
rour's Secrets, and managed his Intrigues in the Cn. 

clave, were ſure of a ſufficient Number of Votes, ons 
Day as the Cardinals were met to make a Scrutiny, 
ſome one of them propoſed Cardinal Adrian Y hop of 
Tortoſa who was then in Spain. He enlar” upon 
the great Qualities of that Carꝰ ina and! Avan- 
tages which would accrue t the C, ro- 
motion. Whereupon they who wef 4s . arty 
1 voted one after another for Adrian as if the had been 
it inſpired with the ſame Mind, and per ithout 
M knowing one another's Deſign. So nice“ (Bu- 
i ſineſs been managed. The reſt that T Hol. in the 
Secret ſeeing two Thirds of the Voices were for Adrian, 
gill vored for the fame Perſon, for fear a fruitleſs Oppo- 
Wl Arian vi fition might turn to their Prejudice. Thus the E 
Bll choſen lection was made with unanimous Conſent, and paſſed 
Pope. for a miraculous Inſpiration of the Holy Ghojt. It 1s 
not likely that #ol/ey was ſuch a Cully as to hee 
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that the Emperour had, no Hand in Adrian's Election, 1522. 
ſince the Cale was ſo plain. The new Pope who 

took the Name of Adrian VI, had been his Preceptor, 

and upon his Recommendation was made Cardinal, 

and was now Regent in Spain. Beſides, there is no 
likelihood that the Cardinals would have thought of 
chuſing a Barbarian, for that's the honourable Ap- 
pellation the /alzans beſtow on thoſe that are not of 

their Nation, if the Election had not been managed 

by the Emperour. But however, VMolſey took no no- yg 
tice of the Matter whether he waited for an Oppor- hides his 
tunity to be publickly revenged, or whether he Keſent- 
thought it his beſt way to keep fair with the Empe- 7% 
rour againſt another Vacancy. The Truth is, it was 
manifeſt enough there would be one before it was 

long, the new Pope being Old and very Infirm. A- 

drian VI was elected in Fanuary 1522, but it was the 

middle of the Year firſt before he came to Rome. 

The Emperour having made a Pope at his Devoti- The Empe- 
on, and ſettled his Affairs in Flanders and Germany, rour ſets 
reſolved to return to Spain, where his Preſence was ne- — Tor 
ceſſary. But as he had Cauſe to fear ſome Change at 2 
the Court of England, on account of what had paſſed England. 
in the late Conclave, he thought proper to viſit Henry Herbert. 
in his way thither. This Viſit was neceſſary as well 
in order to confirm with that Prince the Articles 
agreed upon at Bruges, as to try to preſerve Cardi- 
nal Wolſeys Friendſhip, without which he could not 
expect the King's. He landed on the 26th of May Fe is re- 
at Dover, where the Cardinal was gone to wait his 27% 
Arrival with a magnificent Train, and Henry came 2 
himſelf two Days after. From thence he conducted ; 
the Emperour to Greenwich, and then to London, 
where he was received with all the Honour and Re- 
yolk uſual on ſuch Occaſions. The Cardinal Legate 
orgot not to ſhow his Grandeur by ſaying High Majs 
before the two Monarchs, aſſiſted by ſeveral Biſhops 
and ſerved by Dukes. As he had taken a Reſolution 
to hide his Reſentment, the Emperour had all the 
Reaſon in the World to be ſatisfied with his Recepri- 


no, 


—_— 
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1522. on, and found a ready Companynce with every Thing T] 
Heis made he propoſed. After ſome ſtay at London, the King Crov 
Knight of invited him to go to Windſor, where he was inſtalled Em 
#heGarter. of the Order of the Garter, into which his Brother ay 


Ferdinand alſo had been admitted on the 23d of 4. 
pril laſt *. Which done, the two Monarchs receiv. ed by 
ed the Sacrament together, and ſwore to the Treaty pay! 
of Bruges. | 
He ſis The Preamble of the Treaty ran, that the Empe- Emp 
with Hen rour and King of France had referred their Differences 


=— of to the Arbitration of the King of England, who had 1 
— ſent the Cardinal of York to Calais to decide them: wa 
That in theſe Conferences it was long debated, which 755 | 
of the two Monarchs firſt began the War; and after Fort 
mature Deliberation, the Cardinal declared that it Ti 
was the King of France, as well by Means of Ro. 1 
bert de la Mark, as by invading Navarre : That Th 
therefore, the King of Eng/and found himſelf obliged Wer 
by the Treaty of London, to aſſiſt the Prince attack- Ris 


ed againſt the Aggreſſor. That moreover, he had hou] 
himſelf Cauſe to complain of the King of France, for = 
having broke his Word in ſending back the Duke of Th 
Albany to Scotland, and for having diſcontinued the c 
Payments of the Sums due to him. Upon all theſe 
Accounts, Charles and Henry looking upon themlelves if tte 
to be free and clear from all Kinds of Engagements 


with the King of France, had reſolved to make a ſtrict =» 1 5 
Alliance together, and to ſeal it with a Marriage Th. 
between the Emperour and the Princeſs Mary, Her- the C: 
ry's Daughter, upon the following Terms. Of thele | prono! 
Terms I ſhall recite ſuch only as may be of Service of the 
to the Sequel of the Hiſtorv. Thoſe relating to the Th 
Marriage were to this Effect : the co 

| it. 
Articles That the Emperour ſhould eſpouſe by Proxy] The 
" of te Mary, Daughter to Henry, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be WF the 7 
Areary. Twelve Years old, he acc 
That | 
Fr * Thit 
on St. George's Day, and had the Order and Habits ſent bim Vo 


to Noremberg. He was afterwards Emperour., 
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That her Dowry ſhould be four Hundred Thouſand 1523+ 


Crowns, out of which ſhould be deducted what the 
Emperour Maximilian had borrowed of the King of 
England. 

That in caſe the Marriage ſhould not be accompliſh- 
ed by the Emperour's F ault, he obliged himſelf to 
pay Four Hundred Thouſand Crowns to the King of 
England, who bound himſelf in the ſame Sum to the 
Emperour, in caſe the Marriage was hindered on his 
Part. | 

The Terms of the League were ; : 

That before the End of May 1524, the Emperour 
ſhould enter France on the Side of Hain, and the 
King of England in Picardy, each with an Army of 
Forty Thouſand * Foot and Ten Thouſand Horſe. 

That they ſhould make neither Peace nor Truce 
without the Conſent of both. | 

That if any Places ſhould be conquered upon France, 
they ſhould be given to him of the Allies, who had 
a Right to them, and to prevent all Diſputes, each 
ſhould declare what he claimed as his own before the 
iit of May 1524. 

That if the King of England intended to ſubdue 
Scotland, or reduce Ireland to due Obedience, or the 
Emperour had a mind to recover Gueldres or Friſeland ; 
if the Scots invaded England, or the Duke of Gueldres 


made War upon the Emperour, in all theſe Caſes the 


two Monarchs ſhould be bound to aid cach other. 

That they ſubmitted to the ſpiritual Juriſdiction of 
the Cardinal of York as Legate, and required him to 
pronounce the Sentence of Excommunication againſt him 
of the Two that ſhould firſt violate the Treaty. 

That the Treaty ſhould be kept private, ſo that 
the common Enemy might have no knowledge of 
It. 

That the Pope ſhould be entreated to enter into 
the League as a Principal, and held as ſuch, provided 
he accepted it within three Months. 


. Thirty-Thouſand or more. Herbert, p. 48. 
Vol. VII, That 
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1522. That the Venetians ſhould be admitted likewiſe, 
provided they renounced their Alliance with France, 
That the two Monarchs ſhould uſe their utmoſt 
Endeavours to perſuade the $7w1/5 to forſake the French, 

or at leaſt to ſtand neuter. 


The ſame Day the Treaty was ſigned, the Empe- 
rour ſigned alfo Letters-Patents, obliging himſelf to 
pay to Henry whatever was due to him from Francis in 
caſe Francis, on account of the preſent League, ſhould 
refuſe to continue the Payments he was bound to. 

The En- But Cardinal Woljey had not ſtayed to do his own 


aerour's Buſineſs till the King's Affairs were finiſhed. Since 
I on the 8th of June the Emperour bound himſelf by 


Act. Pub. Letters-Patents, to pay him the Penſion of Twelve 
X111. 769- Thouſand Livres, which the King of France gave 
June 8. him for the Biſhoprick of Tournay. Juſt before he 
Faly 4. had obliged himſelf to pay him a Penſion of Two 
Thouſand Five Hundred Ducats, till he had aſſigned 
him the like Penſion upon the vacant Churches of 
Spain, in the room of that he received out of the 
Biſhoprick of Badajos, which the Emperour wanted 


Henry to free from that Incumbrance. But the Emperour's } 


* Bounty to Cardinal Holſey was amply made up by : 


bid. Found Sum lent him by the King before his Depar- 
Guicciard. ture. „ 
Herbert. During the Emperour's Stay in England, which 
— was about five Weeks, he ſo won the Hearts of the 
ker the Whole Court by his Civilities, Careſſes and Preſent, 
Earl of that he was almoſt ſure of leaving none but Friends 
3 7 about the King. He gained the Good - will of the 
bis Fleet Engliſh chiefly by conſtituting the Earl of Surry Ad- 
Herbert. miral of his Fleet“. The Commiſſion was drawn up 
whilſt the Emperour was at London, before his Jour- 
ney to MWindſor. As he was to make ſome longer Stay 
in England, the Earl of Surry taking with him both 


the Engliſh and Flemiſh Fleets, made two Deſcents up- 
on 


* Lord Herbert has inſerted the Patent, as well for the Rute: 
neſs as Honour of the Perſon. p. 49. Cemp. Hiſt. Vol. II. 
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on France, and carried off a rich Booty. Then he 1522+ 


returned and convoyed the Emperour to pain. 
I muſt now briefly relate tlie Iflegof the Wars Afairs of 


which were carrying on in divers Plage The Death 


of Leo X put the Affairs of the Aﬀlies in_[taly in a 
very ill Situation. The Troops of the Church and of 


Florence quitted the Army immediately, 


upon News 


of the Pope's Death. Beſides that, Proſper Colonna 
receiving no more Supplies of Money cither from 


Rome or the Emperour, was forc'd to 


disband the 


greateſt Part of his remaining Troops, and to keep 
but juſt enough for the Defence of Milan. Mean 
while the Emperour ordered a Levy of Six Thouſand 
Landſquenets *, which Franciſco Sforza, and Hierontmo 


Adorno a Genoeſe were to lead into Italy. 


ter Lautrec receiv'd a Supply of Sixteen Thouſand 1ae of the 
Campain 


Shortly at- 


Swiſs, which made him ſtronger than the Allies, and 
yet he could not hinder the Land/quenets from joining 
the Emperour's Army. He had nothing to do after 
that bur to try to bring the Inperialiſts to a Battle, 
and to that purpoſe he went and beſieged Pavia; but 
Proſper Colonna found means to throw Succours into 
the Place without running any hazard. Whereupon 
Lautrec deſpairing of Succeſs, raiſed the Siege, and 
went and encamped at Monza; and Colonna, who was 


afraid for Milan, 


poſted himſelf at Bicocca, a Coun- 


try Seat with a large Park, capable of being eaſily 


fortified and ſurrounded with a deep 


Ditch. Here 


Colonna intrenched himſelf in ſuch a Manner, that he 


could not be attacked without Raſhneſs. 


Lautrec had 


no Inclination to attack the Imperialiſts thus poſted ; 
but he could nor poſſibly help it. His Swiſs wanted 
Money, and he had none to give them 3 Louiſa of 
Savoy, the King's Mother, having put to other Uſes 7, gig 
the Four Hundred Thouſand Crown deſigned for the in the 
Army in Htaly. Mean while the $wi/5 preſſed that Ge- French 
neral either ro give them Money, or lead them to 
Battle, elſe they were reſolved to return home. This 


* So German Foot Soldiers were called formeily. 
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1522. put him at length upon aſſaulting the Camp at Bi. 
Lautrec 4 cocca, where he was beat back with great Lofs ; after 
1 — which, the Swiſs quitting him, he was conſtrained to 
ca. repaſs the Mountains, not being in Condition to 
He returns withſtand the Imperialiſts. Preſently after Colonna 
# Mane: became Maſter of Cenoa. This rich City being taken 
takes Ge- by Surprize, whilſt a Capitulation was negotiating, 
noa. was miſerably plundered. In ſhort, Francis had no- 
Bizan. thing left in //aly but the Caſtles of Milan and Cre- 
mona, and even they were very cloſely blocked up. 
In other Parts where the War was carrying on du- 
The Spa- : * . K 
niards ring this Campain, France came off much better. Af. 
raiſe the ter Admiral Bonnivet took Fontarabia, the Spantar; 
Siege of inveſted that Place, and were continuing the Siege 
_ without being able to bring it to a good Iſſue. At 
Mezerai, laſt Marſhal de Chabanes being ſent into Bears to take 
the Command of the French Army, in the room of 
Marſhal de Chatillon who died, raiſed the Siege, and 
appointed one Frauget Governour of Fontarabia, who 
afterwards behaved very ill. 
The Impe. In Picardy and Champagne, the Imperialifts and 
rialifts and Enghiſh having joined Forces, did nothing of any Mo- 
3 ment. The two Armies, commanded by the Count 
Mrs in de Bure for the Emperour, and rhe Earl of Surry for 
Picardy. the King of England, were fo much ſtronger than 
Bellai. the Armies of France, that the Duke of Yendome who 
Mezcral. commanded in» Picardy was not able to look them in 
the Face, Wherefore having firſt furniſhed the Towns 
with Stores, he contented himſelf with annoying them 


with a fmall Body which kept cloſe to them continu- 


But after having ſat down five or ſix Wecks before 
the Town, they were forced to retire, From thence 
they marched to Dourlens, and finding the Place de- 
ſerted, and the Gates pulled down, fer fire to it. At- 
ter that, having a mind to approach Corbie in October, 
the Foulneſs of the Weather, and the Care the 


dered them from undertaking the Siege. en, 
the 
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ally. In September the two Generals beſieged Heſdin, 


French had taken for the Defence of the Place, hin- 
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England would have done Francis no great Hurt this 5 201 i 


tack the Imperialiſts at Bicocca, in all likelihood he 
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the Imperialiſts retired into Artors, and the Englih re- 1522. 
turned Home. 
Thus all the Attempts of the Emperour and King of Francis's 


Campaign, if himſelf had not been rhe Cauſe of his il! l 


Succeſs in Italy, by neglecting to find the Si Mo- withoue 
ney. Indeed, if Lautrec had not been forced to at- Money. 


would have become Maſter of Milan before the End 
of the Campaign. Charles V perceived then, that in The Em- 
order to gain any conſiderable Advantages upon France, perour ca- 
much greater Efforts muſt be uſed, and for that reaſon 3 
he continued to careſs Cardinal Holey, that he might ad 
make ſure of the King his Maſter's Aſſiſtance. We AR. Pub. 
find in the Collection of the Publick At;, a Letter of his XIII. 776. 
to the Cardinal, full of obliging Expreſſions, plainly Son. 1. 
denoting the Need he ſtood in of him. I return you 
Thanks, ſaid he to him, for the good Affection you have 
always ſhown me, deſiring you to continue it, as T firmly 
believe you will, for you are ſenſible that I place my whole 
Truſt and Confidence in you. Again, 1 entreat you t9 
give the ſame Credit to my ſaid Ambaſſadors as tio my {elf, 
and to ſbote your ſelf, on this Occaſion, as I take you t9 
be, my good and faithful Friend, for I ſhall have a grate- 
ful Remembrance of it. 

The extraordinary Method the Cardinal had uſed to 1523. 
raiſe Money, having been very diſagreeable to the % Car- 
Engzzſh, he judged it would be better to proceed for _— 
the future in the uſual Way: and therefore the King zhe Clerey 
ſummoned a Parliament to be held on the 15th of 4 S 
April 1523. The Convocation meeting at the ſame N 
Time according to Cuſtom, the Cardinal reſolved to Ks 
eſtabliſh a good Precedent in favour of the King, by 
exacting from the Clergy a conſiderable Subſidy, His 
Character of Legate gave him ſuch an Intereſt with 
that Body, that he was almoſt ſure of obtaining whar- 
ever he was pleaſed to demand. Bur to make the 
way the ſmoother, he found means. to remove at a Dit- 
tance on divers Pretences, ſome of thoſe from whom 
he was afraid of meeting Oppoſition, and others he. 

2 gaincd 
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1523. gained by Promiſes or Threats. Matters being thus did 
ordered, he demanded of the Clergy a Subſidy of one ver] 
half of their annual Revenues, payable in five Years, to th 
Richard Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter, Jobn Fiſher Biſhop 10 
of Rocheſter, and a Proctor of the inferior Clergy, one only 
Philips, would have oppoſed this Exaction: but the ws 
doh” treated them in fuch a Manner, as diſcouraged | A 

he reſt from backing them. So the Subſidy was ad 
granted, though the Clergy privately murmured, that er | 
the Pope's Legale who ought to ſupport their Rights, e 
was the firſt to violate them. a, 
Hereceives The Buſineſs being thus ended with reſpect to the rig 
s Moriifi- Clergy, the Cardinal repaired to the Houſe of Commons, Bangs, 
3 „ where he made a long Speech, endeavouring to ſhow 1 
jos Houſe ; that 
of com- the Neceſſity of the War the King had undertaken, ag 


mons, by aggravating the pretended Injuries he had ſuſtained Fr 
from the King of France. He concluded with de- 
manding a Subſidy of the fifth Part of the Goods of 7% 
every Lay- Subject, to be paid in four Years. This 2 
Demand cauſed warm Debates among the Commons, 


Several repreſented, that if the Kingdom was actually 1 5 
invaded, hardly could the King require ſuch a Sub/iay, 3 
much leſs therefore for a War taken in Hand unad- fort * 
viſedly, and rather for the Intereſt of the Emperour well þ 
than of Exgland. However, as the Court-Party were Such 
very numerous in thc Houſe, it was reſolved to grant ſtand 
the King a Subſidy which was but half as much as 
had been demanded. The Cardinal, who was uſed to ds 
carry all before him, was extremely offended at the 8 
Oppoſition of the Commons. He went again to 4% and un, 
Houſe, and deſired to know what they, who were a- oy Ye 
gainſt the King's Demand, had to ſay, that he might dy 
convince them of the Neceſlity there was to grant the ear, 2 
Subſidy as the King required. But the Commons repſi- all that e 
ed by the Mouth of their Speaker, That it was Ile 05 He 
eve 


Order of that Houſe. to bear, and not to debate but amony 
ihemſerves, At this Reply the Cardinal withdrew, ex- 
tremely mortified, plainly perceiving he ſhould bu! 
greatly prejudice the King's Affairs, if he attempred 
to treat the Commons with the ſame Haughtinels Fr 
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did the reſt of the World. His Sollicitation howe- 1523. 
ver had ſome Effect, ſince ſomething more was added 
to the Subſidy &. 

Beſides this Money-Affair, which was properly the 40 of 
only one for which the Parliament had been called, wot br 
nothing remarkable paſſed this Sion except an Act 2 F 
of Attaind-r againſt the late Duke of Buckingham, who Bucking- 
had been condemned by his Peers. As all the World bam. 
was ſatisfied that this Sentence had been procured by 
indirect and irregular Methods, and as the Cardinal 
was publickly accuſed of having ſacrificed that Lord 
to his Vengeance, he had the Intereſt to obtain this 
AF, in order to take off the Blame which was thrown 
upon him. But withal, the Parliament plainly ſhowed 


that the Act was paſſed purely out of Condeſcenſion, 


ſince another was paſſed to reſtore Henry Stafford Son 


| of the deceaſed, to his Eſtate and Honours *®. A Sta- The King 


tute was made alſo this Seſſion, impowering the King has Power 


[for his Life] to repeal all Attainders of High-Trea- * eben 


lon, by his Letters Patents under the Great Seal. 3 


Theſe were the firſt Attempts made in this Reign Character 
to render the King Maſter of the Debates in Parlia- . Wolley 


ment. Cardinal Wolſey firſt ſet them on foot, and un- 


fortunately for the Subjects, che King knew but too 
well how to improve the Inſtructions of his Miniſter, 
Such Favourites as he have but too much cauſe to 
ſtand in awe of the Parliament, and therefore they 


* At firſt every Man of 20 J. a Year was ro pay 25s. in the 
Pound; and from 201. downward to 40 3. a Year, 1 5. in the Pound; 
and under 405. every Head of ſixteen Years old or more 44. in 
two Years. But afterwards by the liberal! Motion of ſome, thoſe 
of 501. a Year and upwards were induced to give 1 s. more for 
tree Years to come, which at length being continued to the fourth 
Year, and extended to thoſe who were worth 5 J. in Goods, was 
al that could be obtained. Herb. p. 56. 


He was only reſtored in Blood, and not to Honours and Lands. 
owever, the King by Letters Patents bearing Date the 25th of 
veprember tis Year, granted to him and Urſula his Wife, Daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Pole by Margaret of Clarence, part of the Lands 
of the late Duke his Father, among which was the Caſtle and Ma- 


hor of Stafford. Dugd. 
Q 4. ſtrive 
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1523, ſtrive to the utmoſt of their Power to leſſen the Ay- 
thority of the Houſes, by enlarging that of the Sove. 
reign who ſupports them. But their Labour 1s all in 
vain : very tew of them fail of falling into the Hand; 
of that Authority they endeavour to deſtroy. Wolſey 
is one of thoſe who have the moſt flagrantly abuſed 
their Credir, not only againſt the Nation's Intereſt but 
the King's too, which was much leſs dear to him than 
his own. He was never contented with Eſtates or 

Adrian Honours. On the 24th of March this Year he pro- 
give, him cured for himſelf the Biſhoprick of Durbam, one of 
rhe reef the richelt in the Kingdom, in lieu of Bath and Well, 
rote From which he was willing to reſign, TWO Months after 
ten:s bis Adrian VI prolonged his Legateſhip for five Years, 
Lezateſhip. after the Term granted by Leo X ſhould be expired. 
IR Thus Eſtates and Honours were inceſſantly heaped 
p. 79 upon his Head, without however any Thing being ca- 
Wolſey pable of ſatisfying his Greedineſs. And indeed, he 
22 carried his Deſires much higher, ſeeing he all along 
— * aſpired to the Papacy, Aarian's Age and Infirmities 
giving occaſion to think that his Pontificate would not 

laſt long. He ſtill expected to be raiſed to that high 

Dignity by the Emperour's Means, and therefore 

Chriſtiern omitted nothing to preſerve his Favour. To this 
King of doubtleſs muſt be aſcribed the honourable Reception 
D en Which was given this Year to Chriftiern King of Den- 
in Eng- mark and Sweden, who had married the Emperour's 
land. Siſter. This Prince having rendered himſelf odious 
to his Subjects by his Cruelties, and being on that 

Score driven out of his Dominions, arrived in Eugland 

about the middle of the Year with his Queen, and was 

received as a King unjuſtly oppreſſed, and not like 

one that had drawn his Misfortunes upon himſelf by 

Henry his Barbarities. Henry was not contented to do him 

renews the all poſſible Honour, but moreover was pleaſed to fre- 
Alliance new with him the Treaty of Alliance between Ag. 


with. land and Dewmark, juſt as if that Prince had ſtill been 


Act. Pub. in Poſſeſſion of his Dominions. 
XIII. 795, . 
Jan, This 
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This was the Fruits of Cardinal Wolſey's Self In- 


tereſted Counſels, who never regarded either Honour 
or Juſtice, when the Buſineſs in Hand was the gra- 
tifying his Paſſions. He expected every Thing from 
the Emperour, and therefore he laboured with all his 
Might to increaſe that Monarch's Power, that he 
might be the better able to perform his Promiſe. It 
was not the Cardinal's Fault that France was not ut- 


| terly ruined, At leaſt he formed during this Year, 


together with the Emperour, Projects tending to the 
entire Diſſolution of that antient Monarchy. 

Though the Treaty of Bruges, which the Empe- 
rour and Henry had ratified at Windſor, ran that they 
ſhould not enter France till 1524, an Opportunit 
which offered having made them take other Meaſure 
they reſolved to begin their Expedition before the 
Time, and invade the King of France in three diffe- 
rent Places. The Emperour was to have a ſtrong 
Army on the Frontiers of Spain, in order to become 
Maſter of Fontarabia and Bayonne. Henry was to em- 
ploy his Forces in Picardy, jointly with thoſe of the 
Low Countries, and the Conſtable of Bourbon, who 
had ſufiered himſelf to be bribed by the Emperour, 
or perhaps had offered it of his own accord, was to 
make an Inroad into Burgundy. As the Events of the 
following Years, for the moſt Part turn upon that 
Prince's Diſguſt, it will be requiſite juſt to mention 
the Reaſons of it. 

The Duke of Bourbon, Prince of the Blood Royal 
of Fance, had received the Conſtable's Stoord ever 
lince the firſt Year of Francis I. He had all the Qua- 
lifications neceſſary for that High Poſt. Perhaps he 
had too much Merit, ſince if we may believe Mezerai. 
Loviſa of Savoy Mother to Francis wanted to have him 
for her Huſband. But as he feigned not to under- 
ſtand what ſhe deſired, he made her his irreconcilea- 
ble Enemy. From that Time, he perpetually receiv- 
d Affronts from the King, over whom the Dutcheſs 
his Mother had too great an Aſcendent. The firſt 
mendioned in Hiſtory, was when in 1521 the King 

com- 
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1523. commanding the Army in Perſon, gave the Conduct of 

the Vanguard to the Duke of Alen/or, contrary to miſſion 

the Prerogative annexed to the Office of Conſtable, fame F 

But this was nothing in compariſon of another, which for Kir 

however is related in the Hiſtory of France, as ground- Allegt 
Mexerai, ed only upon uncertain Reports. It was that the chat ch 
King having let the Conſtable know he ſhould be but on 
glad to marry him with the Dutcheſs his Mother, re. {19% 
ceived an Anſwer fo injurious to the Dutcheſs, that |M''? M 
he gave him a Box on the Far. This Fact is not per- quered 
haps ſufficiently atteſted. But however, it is certain hich | 
that the Dutcheſs's Affection for the Conſtable turned Hf. 
to Hatred. From thence forward he was no longer 
looked upon with a good Eye at Court, neither did e th 
the King truſt him any more with the Command of 0 whor 
his Armies. This was enough to put him very much ight T 
out of Humour. But his Enemy not being ſatisfied povels 
with theſe Mortifications, which ſeemed to her too FT 


Book 


flight a Revenge for Love deſpiſed, commenced a 75 
Suit againſt him, lay ing Claim to his whole Eſtate, der 
The Cauſe was naturally to be tried by the Parliu- Se 
ment of Paris : But the Dutcheſs put it into the Nun 
Hands of the Chancellor, and ſome other Commiſſ:- e 
oners, her Creatures. Whereupon the Conſtable jay q 25 
Hie enters that his Ruin was determined. So perceiving no way m7 , 
toto En- to avoid ſo fatal a Blow, his deſpair drove him to ing 
AU caſt himſelf into the Emperour's Arms. A Flemiſ 4 
Experour, Lord was the Manager of this Negotiation, wherein 


the King of England interpoſed, as being equally con- 
cerned with the Emperour to create Troubles ul 
France. It is hard to know exactly when this Nego- 
tiation began: but we find in the Collection of ib. 
Public Acts of England, that the Treaty was in great 
. forwardneſs the 17th of May 1523. We ſee thetei 
_ Commiſſion of Henry's to Richard Sampſon and Kit: 
Act. Pub. ard Jerningbam, to treat with the Duke of Bourbon 
XIII. 794. (a) in order to draw him into the League. This oy 
| milli00 


(a) The Name of Bourbon is in Blank, but it is certain that 
is the Conſtable which is there meant. | 


— 
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56 miſſion empowered the Envoys alſo to receive of the 1524. 


FT ſame Prince a Promiſe or Engagement to own Henry 
or King of France, to do him Homage and ſwear 


ory Allegiance to him. It cannot be inferred from hence, 
eu that the Conſtable entered into any ſuch Engagement, 


but only that Henry intended to perſwade him to it. 


be Ploserer che Treaty which the Duke made with the 
i us two Monarchs ran, T hat after they ſhould have con- 

at WMevercd France, he ſhould have for his Part, Provence, 
Per” nch ſhould be erected into a Kingdom, and ſhould 
ed marry Leonora the Emperour's Siſter, Relict of Don 
_ manuel King of Portugal. The Duke was to bring 
'3 J 0 the Field an Army of his 5 riends and Vaſſals, 
r. 0 whom the Emperour promiſed to join ſeven or 
nuch 1ght Thouſand Men. This Army was to act in the 
00 Powels of the Kingdom, whilſt the Emperour and 
3 enry invaded Bearn and Picardy. 
ced a n while Francis I, ignorant of the Deſigns of [Francis 
are RE” Enemies, was wholly taken up with preparing to Prepares 20 
ali. ver the Dutchy of Milan, where he intended ro 9 
7 ommand his Army in Perſon. He haſtened his Pre- 1 
milk. ons the more, becauſe the Venetian, were ſtrongly 
foe vilicited to fide with his Enemies, on pretenſe thar he 
* muſed them with the vain Hopes of ſeeing him ſpeedi- 
im o in Italy with a powerful Army. But notwithſtanding 
Temilh il his haſte, it was not poſſible to avoid that Mis- 
herein ortune. The Yenetians ſeeing no French Army come, The Vene- 
y con- nd dreading to be expoſed to the Emperour's Indig- tians de- 
LEY on, entered at length into the League againſt care 2 
Nego- ance, about the End of the Month of Fuly. gainſt him. 
of Ihe On the other Hand, Pope Adrian VI, laboured Adrian 
\ grea 25 all his Power to procure a Truce between the ſuffers 
"heres tian Princes, fancying after that there would be _—_ A 
3 Rich 0 difficulty to unite them together in a War againſt by N | 
Bourne Turks, But as he was of mean Parts, and of a aemies of 
Coms very different from Leo Xx, and Julius II his France. 
miſt redeceſſors, inſtead of making the Princes ſubſervi- Gvicciard, 
ois Deſigns, he was himſelf without knowing 
1 inſtrumental to thoſe of other Men. The Em- 


our gave him to underſtand that he was for a 
Truce 
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1523, Truce with all his Heart; but that it muſt be a long 
one to reap that Benefit from it which was intended. 
He thereby laid an inſurmountable Obſtacle in the 
way, becauſe the King of France being lately diſpoſ. 
ſefled of the Dutchy of Milan, would never hearken 
to a long Truce, which would afford his Enemies 
Time to ſecure their Conqueſt, That Monarch's Op. 
poſition gave the Emperour and King of Zngiand » 
| Handle to perſwade the Pope to go one Step farther, 
by hinting to him, that after the Example of ſome 
of his Predeceſſors, he ſhould exert his Power Age 
lick, which no Chriſtian Prince would preſume direct. 
76% ly to ſtand againſt, Pleaſed with theſe Hopes, 4. 
. drias publiſhed a Bull dated the 3oth of April, en- 
7ruce a- Joining by virtue of the Power committed to him by 
wongChri- God, a three Years Truce between all Chriſtian Prin- 
—_ rin (es under Pain of Excommunication and Inlerdid, a- 


Act Pub. gainſt ſuch as refuſed to comply. But the King of 
II. {france making a Jeſt of ſuch a Truce, went on with 


Ny 1 his Preparations for the Milan Expedition, and order- 
Herbert. ö 1 f 

ed his Troops to march towards the Borders of Italy. 
Pianeis Then the Pope was given to underſtand, that Franc 
tels it. alone, by his Non-compliance and Obſtinacy, hinder- 

ed the Chriſtians from joining their Forces againſt the 
the Pete Turk. By theſe underhand Practices the good Pope 


foins 2:uh was brought by Degrees to conclude a League a- 


m— inſt France with the Emperour, the King of Ei- 
France, land, Ferdinand Archduke of Auſtria, the Emperour's 


Brother, the Dake of Milan, the Genoeſe, and the 
Florentines. This League was ſigned the 3d of 
Auguſt, a few Days after the Yenetians had deſerted 


France. 
Francis i:; Iialy ſeemed by this League to be ſecure from all 
induc d by Invaſions. And indeed, Proſper Colonna, who com- 


the afet- manded in Milan, ſo little expected to be attacked, 


lefſnels of that he neglected to take neceſſary Meaſures for the 
Mean while Francis purſued 


his kne- Defenſe of that Dutchy. 
mor ie his-T'T oject, eſpecially as he heard there was no Pre- 
. arations in Hand at Milan. The Emperour ſeemed 


wholly to negle& the Defenſe of chat State, on pr: 
4 
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ſe to draw Francis into Italy, reckoning that his 1524. 
Abſence would further the Deſigns of the Duke of 
Biurbon, Tis ſaid alſo that to induce Francis to leave 
kis Kingdom, Henry had cauſed him to be privately 
told, that he had nothing to fear that Year on account 
of P ic ardy. 

Affairs being in this Poſture, Francis fet out for He ſets out 
In in order to pals into {taly, In the mean while, args 
the Emperour was getting ready an Army in Spain, 3 
to beſiege Fontarabia and Ba yonne. But this Army was Project of 
raiſed very ſlowly, becauſe it was not to act till Traut be Allies. 
d ſhould be employed in the War with M On 
the other Side, the Count de Bure, his General in 
Handers, remained quiet, waiting to join the Tugliſb, 
who the better to deceive the King of France, were 
not to land at Calais till rhe End of September. In 
ſhort, the Emperour ordered eight Thouſand Land- 
cciets to march in ſmall Diviſions into French Comte, 
who were to join the Duke of Bourbon as ſoon as he 
ſhould be ready, Upon that Prince's Rebellion the 
Allies built all their Hopes, imagining that Francs 
being in Taly, France invaded thus unawares in fo 
many Places at once, would make no great Reſiſtance. 

Their Expectations were the better grounded, as 

Lands having no Intelligence of the Duke of Bour- 

als Plots, had no Troops at all in Burgundy, but 

ew in Guienne and Bearn, and as Picar dy was in an ill 

Mate of Defenſe. 

2 while the Conſtable pretended Sickneſs at Mou- * K on- 
15 5 he might not be obliged to attend the eign-, 

he 3 : ut it happened that whilſt Francis was on Sickneſs as 
4 5 to Lyons, he was informed by two of the e 
: fables Servants, that their Maſter held private 200 KING 
orreſpond p . is infor med 

Mrelpondence with the Emperour. Surpriſed at the of the Con- 
n N out of his way to go to Moulins, ron: 
ſh * the Duke, who ſtil] feigned to be Sick, un N 
6 «Ag , een diſcovered to him, The Duke free- 74, Con- 

age 1 * Emperour had ſounded him by the fatle 
b l b eulx; but that he would never hearken 2, he 1 

Fropoſals: That he deſigned to inform his 7; 2 


Majeſty Empercur. 


, Is: — +40 
s 
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1524 Majeſty of jt, but being prevented by his Ilineſs fron 

coming to Court, he durſt not truſt any Perſon with 

The King the Secret. Whether the King believed what the Con 

orders him ſtable ſaid, or whether he thought he could not ſo 

te come to well apprehend him in his own Territories, he wy 

Lyons. contented with ordering him to follow him to Lys; 

The Duke ſet out indeed as if he intended to follow 

the King, being carried in a Litter on pretenſe of hi; 

Diſtemper, and travelling by very eaſy Days Tour. 

He flies nies. But upon notice that two of his Confident 

into Ger- were arreſted at Court, he privately withdrew from 

many. his Attendants, and taking only Pomperan one of his 

Gentlemen with him, he made his Eſcape through 
By-ways, and ſafely arrived in Germany, 

The King The Conſtables Flight having made the King ſen. 

flays in ſible that there was ſome grand Plot in France, whic 


rv 4 Was to be put in Execution during his Abſence, þ 
tl : gave over his Deſign of going into Italy, and con 
vet to tented himſelf with ſending thither his Army unde 
Italy. 


the Command of Admiral Bonnivet, who paſſed ti 
Mezeral. Alps about the End of Auguſt, or beginning of &. 
The War is tember. Much about the ſame Time the Emperout 
begun in drew together his Army in Spain, the Land(quene! 
338 arrived in Franche comte, and the Engliſb landed at C 
lais in order to act in Picardy, in Conjunction wit 
the Flemings. It will be abſolutely neceſſary brief 
to relate what paſſed during this Campain in the 
four ſeveral Places. 
Campain The Caſtle of Milan, where Lautrec had left a Gar 
in Italy. riſon, ſurrendered the 14th of April. So the Fren 
was hy had no Place of Importance in the Milaneſe, excep 
the Caſtle of Cremona, which too was ſo cloſely bloc 
ed up, that there was no likelihood of its holding 0 
long. On the other Hand, as France could expect! 
farther Aſſiſtance from the Yenetians, and as all 
reſt of Ialy was joined in a League againſt her, Pr 
per Colonna who commanded in Milan, made 
queſtion but the King would deſiſt from his Deſign 
carrying War into the Milaneſe, For that Revd 
he had neglected to repair the Fortifications of 5 
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Capit 


going to pa 
ces to try tO 
came too late. 'The French had made ſuch ſpeed, that 
he was forced to retire to Milan in the utmoſt Difor- 
der. Nay, he had reſolved to abandon that City, 
if by a Negligence not to be accounted tor, they had 
not given him ſome Days Time to repair the Works. 
He had but fifteen Thouſand Men with which he could 
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Capital City, which were in a bad Condition, the 
Ramparts being tumbled down in ſeveral Places. 
However 1 Advice that Admiral Bonnivet was 


s the Alps, he drew together all his For- 
defend the Pals of the 7%; but he 


not expect to defend againſt an Army of above forty 
Thouſand, ſo large a City, which alſo was open in 
ſeveral Places. Nevertheleſs as he had learnt by long 
Experience, that one muſt not always reckon thar 
the Enemies will do what is moft for their Advan- 
tage, he never ceaſed repairing the Places which want- 
ed it moſt, deeming he could but wirhdraw at laſt, 
in Caſe the French and all the Expedition they ſhould 
have done. If Bonnivet had marched directly to Ai- 
lan without ſtopping, he would have found the Gates 
open. But after he had taken {Vovarra and Vigerano, 
and paſſed the Ten without Oppoſition, he prepoſte- 
rouſly imagined that a few Days would ſignify no- 
thing. So having loſt to no purpoſe four or five Days, 
he gave the Emperour's General Time to put Milan 
n a Poſture of Defenſe . At Jaſt, approaching the 
City when it was too late, he found it incapable of 
being ſtormed, by the good Management of Colonna. 

hereupon he reſolved to go and encamp at Chi- 
aravalla, in hopes of cutting off the Proviſions of 
Milan, and of having by that Means the Imperialiſts 
at bis Mercy, But he took his Meaſures ſo ill, that 
after having perſiſted in his Deſign till the End of 

vember, he was forced himſelf to remove at a Di- 


ſtance 


= 2 Herbert ſays, Galeazzo Viſcount of Milan, meeting him 
dellring him to ſtay till he had raiſed a Tumult in the City 
(Which he aſſured 


him of i 
the Opportunity, p. LS in two or three Days) made 6onnive! loſe 
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ſtance from Milan for want of Proviſions. All he 
did during that Time was to relieve the Caſtle of Cre. 
mona, Which was reduced to the laſt Extremities, 
Such was the Iſſue of Bonnives Campain, which 
might have been more glorious for him, and more 
advantagious for the King his Maſter, had he been 
wiſe enough to take juſter Meaſures, and to make the 
beſt of his Superiority. Colonna died ſhortly after, 
and Lanoy Viceroy of Naples, took the Command of 
the Imperial Army. The Seaſon was fo far ad- 
vanced, that nothing remarkable paſſed in thoſe Parts 
till the End of the Year, when the Duke of Bourbon 
come and took the Command of the Emperor's 
Troops, not without Lanoy's great Diſguſt, who did 
not care to give up his Poſt to a Foreigner, 

I have already ſaid chat the Allies were reſolved 
not to invade France till September, becauſe it was to 
be preſumed that the King would be then employed 
in /taly, For this Reaſon it was the Beginning of 
that Month firſt before the Emperour drew together 
his Army in Spain. Lautrec who commanded in Gui- 
enne, having notice that the Spaniards were drawing 
together, haſtened to the Frontiers in order to pro- 
vide for the Defenſe of Bayonne and Fontarabia, which 
were the Places moſt in Danger. Frauget an Officer 
of note, was Governour of the laſt, having been left 
there the Year before by Marſhal de Chabanes. Lau- 
trec relying upon Frauget's Bravery and Experience, 
left him in the ſame Poſt, after having reinforced the 
Garriſon and laid in ſome warlike Stores. Which 
done, he did not queſtion but the Place would be a- 
ble to hold out a long Siege. Theſe Precautions be- 
ing taken with regard to Fontarabia, he repaired to 
Bayonne. He was no ſooner come there, but the 
Spaniſh Army appeared before the Walls, ſupported 
by a Fleer, which threw the Inhabitants into great Con- 
ſternation, the Town being weak towards the Sca- 
But Lautrec managed ſo well that the Spaniards miſſed 
their Aim, though they expected to carry the Place 


at the firſt Aſſault, Perceiving therefore _ — 
c 
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Siege was like to take them up a long while, they 2 
ſuddenly raiſed it and went and inveſted Fontarabia, oe . 7 
which Frauget baſely yielded up in a very few Days *. me Aa- 
He was very near loſing his Head for a Fault of that bers of 
Conſequence. But if he came off with his Life, he TIED: 
did not ſo with his Honour, being publickly deprived *'* 
of his Nobility. 
The Emperour had not ſo good Succeſs in Burgundy Campain 
and Champagne. Lamothe of Noyers, the Duke of i» Cham- 
Bourbon's Officer, was gone ſometime ſince to Germa- Bellay 
many, to conduct into Burgund y Count de Furſtemberg, i 
who, with a Body of between Seven and Eight Thou— 
ſand Land/quenets, was to join there the Duke of 
Bourbon. Though this Project ſeemed to be diſap- 
pointed by the Duke's Flight, Count de Furmſtembers 
however entered Champagne with his Army. He took 
preſently Coiffy and Monteclair, ſmall Places which 
made no great Reſiſtance. But the Duke of Guiſc, 
who commanded in that Province, knowing that 
Furſtemberg had no Cavalry, aſſembled all the Nobles 
of the Country, and forming ſome Squadrons of 
Horſe, he kept cloſe at the Heels of the Germans, 
Fiſtemberg, finding himſelf too weak in the Middle of Furſtem- 
che Enemy's Country, and having no Horſe to oppoſe berg de- 
againſt thoſe of the Duke of Gui, reſolved to retire Jane Of 
into Lorrain, He could not however make good his of Guile, 
Retreat without receiving a terrible Blow near Neuf- 
bitel, where the Duke of Gui/e defeated the beſt Part 
of his Troops. | 
Whilſt War was carrying on in Daly, Bearn and Camper 
Champagne, Henry imbarked his Troops under the %% 
Command of the Duke of Suffolk, who landing at Ca- Iinperia- 
ais, went and joined the Count de Bure the 20th of lifts and 
SPlember. Theſe two Bodies made together an Army * 
of between Twenty-five and Thirty Thouſand Foot, . . 5 
and almoſt Six Thouſand Hor. The Duke de la Tri- greſi. 
mouille, who commanded in thoſe Parts, was ſo much Bellay. 
nferior in Number of Troops, that he durſt not keep 


0 Being deſirous (ſays my Lord Herbert) to ſave his Goods. p. 59. 
For. VI. R che 
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1523. the Field. All he could do was to throw Succour? in- 
to the Places molt expoſed, and to give the King ſpeedy 
Information of what was doing in thole Parts, 
Francis I. being then at Lyons, was at a very great 
Loſs how to withſtand ſo many unexpected Invaſions. 
»Tis affirmed, that deceived by the falſe Advices from 
England, he had been in hopes that Picardy for this 
Year would be unmoleſted, and yet he ſaw it was 
there that his Enemies intended to make their greateſt 
Effort. In this Perplexity he diſpatched immediately 
the Duke of Vendome, with all the Troops he could 
muſter together, as well for the Defence of Picardy as 
to ſecure Paris, where he did not queſtion but the 
Alarm was very great. Indeed the Duke of Suffolk 
and Count de Bure paſſing by Terouenne, Heſdin and 
Dourlens had taken Koye and Montdidier, and were ad- 
vanced as far as Corbie, But the News of the Duke of 
Vendome*s coming, cauſing them to proceed more cir- 
cumſpectly, they thought proper to march no farther, 
eſpecially as the Seaſon began to be very incommod!- 
ous, and as they were afraid of being hemm'd in by the 
Dukes of Yendome and la Trimouille, Theſe Conſide- 
rations induced them to think of retreating. In their 
way back they became Maſters of Bouchain, the Go- 
vernour whereof brought them the Keys, though they 
had no thoughts of attacking the Place. Then leaving 
an Engliſh Garriſon in Bouchain, they retired into A- 
tois. But preſently after the French recovered that 
Town, Thus the Progreſs of the confederate Army 
was not ſo great as Francis had reaſon to fear it would 


be. Had the Army taken the Field ſooner, he would 


have been put to great Straits. But as I faid be. 
fore, the Hopes the Emperour and King of England 
had conceived of the Duke of Bourbon's Undertaking, 
was the Cauſe they began not the Campaign in any 
Place till about the End of September. 

Death of When Adrian VI came into the League, he had no 
AdrianVI. deſign to ruin France on purpoſe to compel Francis to 
wage War with the Turk; but it was in ſinuated to 


him, that it would be a certain Means to i — 
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Prince to conſent to the Truce. Mean while, without 
the Pope's knowing any thing of the Matter, the 
Emperour and Henry had combined to invade France 
and ſhare it between them. In all appearance, if he 
had lived this Year out, he would have ſeen that their 
Deſigns did not correſpond with his ; but he die about 
ſix Weeks after ſigning the League againſt France, 


259 
1523, 


He was a good Man, of a Character very different His Chas 


ſrom thoſe of his Predeceſſors. Inſtead of thinking 
of enlarging tbe Eccleſtaſtical State by unjuſt Confiſca- 


racter. 


Guicciard. 
Ci mar. 


tions, he had given the Duke of Ubino the Inveſtiture Sardi, 


of his Dutchy. He had done the ſame by the Duke 
of Ferrara, well- knowing that the former Popes had 
picked a Quarrel with theſe Princes only to gratify 
their Deſire ro enrich their own Relations. He would 
have reſtored alſo Modena and Reggio to the Duke of 
F'rrara, if the Clamours of his Council, who could 
not underſtand that Juſtice ought to be the Founda- 
ton of Policy, had not prevented him. He had 
tought likewiſe of reforming the Court of Rome; 
but Death ſuffered him not to execute his Deſign. All 
tele Proceedings ſo diſtant from thoſe of his immedi- 
ate Predeceſſors, who had uſed the Courtiers and 
eople of Italy to ſee the Popes purſue the looſe Max- 
ms of Temporal Princes, cauſed it to he ſaid that he 


uns indeed an honeſt Man, and a good Chriſtian, but 


Fitha] an indifferent Pope. 
Writers ſpeak of Adrian VI 
great Eſteem for him. 


Accordingly the Italian 
in Terms importing no 


The Beginning of this Year Cardinal Julio de Me- julio de 

as, who withdrew to Florence upon the Death of Leo Medicis 
keturned to Rome, and was very civilly received. 5 ee 
a ſhort time he gained the Good-will of the Pope Adrian VI. 


w ſuch a Degree, that he ſupplanted the Cardinal of 
07a, who was Prime Miniſter, and had him com- 
muted to the Caſtle of St. Angelo. From thencefor- 
wad he had the ſole Management of the Pope's Af- 
i, winning more and more his Fſteem, by putting 
M he Devout, and expreſſing, a great Zeal to unite 
* Chriſtian Princes againſt the Turk, By this 


Vor. VII. R 2 Artifice 


* * 0 . 4 f 
In ſhort, Colonna's Faction not being able to 4 
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1523. Artifice he got him to publiſh the Bull for a Triennial LAY 
Truce, which led him at length to ſign the League MW won 
againſt France. Such a Miniſter as this was doubtlef; Fr Fre 
too cunning for ſuch a Pope. Adrian VI died the = — 
14th of September, at the very Time that the Armies iT 4 
began to take the Field. Had he lived any longer, he * 
would no doubt have perceived that the League he N 
had imprudently entered into was by no means proper * 
to procure the Union he fo much deſired among the = 
Chriſtian Princes. being 
Cardinal Cardinal He having notice of the Pope's Death, I 5 1 
wolſey writ to the King to inform him of it, deſiring his In. e 
endea- tereſt and Favour. Next Day he wrote to him 2gain, jy 
ee pray ing him to recommend him to the Emperour, by he F 
Patacy. a Letter under his own Hand. He flattered himfelt, "og 
Herbert. that the Emperour would have a grateful Senſe of the ho Fl. 
Service he had juſt done him, in cauſing the King by hs 
Maſter to declare againſt France ; and that he would 8th or 
now at leaſt keep his Word with him, ſince he had no raid Ol 
Preceptor to get elected as in the former Conclave. lis Ele 
But if the Ifalian Hiſtorians are to be credited, the erz 
Emperour little thought of helping him to the Papac), tals G! 
and the Conclave much leſs, who met preſently afte Choice 
| Recital of Adrian's Deceaſe. Of the Thirty-nine Cardinal Pony 
what which were in the Conclave, Julio de Medicis had Fit: 3 
; paſſed '@ teen or Sixteen at his Devotion, beſides Three who 1 ok th, 
| dg. promiſed not to be againſt him, if Matters went ve EE 
e. for him in the Conclave : ſo that he wanted only Seve e 
or Eight to have the two Thirds of the W > ls X. 
it was no eaſy Thing to gain theſe. Cardinal C0 Wt the e 
| na, his Adverſary, was at the Head of a much mY him Ca- 
numerous Party, who would have infallibly carric ere to} 
it, if the Cardinals of that Faction could have off fir pro, 
readily joined in chuſing a Pope as in — o gran 
5 Election of Julio. This made the Conclave ho i Marriag 
Days. As for Moſſey, if he had any Cardinals on wok dle 
N Side, they could not be many, ſeeing he had So Bitarg 
| him the French Party, and ſeeing the 1 1M poſed th; 
Friends were the ſame with thoſe of Julio de I was in 
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upon the Choice of a Pope, becauſe the Head of it 


would have elected one who was not liked by his 
Friends, his Vexation at their Obſtinacy made him go 
and be reconciled with the Cardinal de Medicis. Guic- 
ciardine ſays, that Julio gave him a Promiſe under his 
Hand to make him his Vice-Chancellor, and preſent 
him with his Palace, one of the moſt magnificent in 
Rome. Be that as it will, Colonna having helped him 
to Seven or Eight Votes which were at his Diſpoſal, 
he met with no farther Obſtacle to his Election. It 
being given out in the Conclave that the Cardinal de 
Medicis would be elected the next Scrutiny, the major 
Part of the Cardinals ſtayed not till Day appeared, 
but went and made their Court to the Perſon who was 
tobe their Maſter, Their Example drew in all the 
reſt, who finding it was not in their Power to hinder 
the Election, were willing alſo to ſhow that they freely 
concurred towards it. So that very Night, being the 
1th or 19th of November, all the Cardinals went and 
paid Obeyſance to the new Pope, and next Morning 
bis Election was confirmed by a folemn Scrutiny, 
Wherein he had all the Voices. Thus it is that the 
toy Ghoſt guided the Hearts of the Cardinals in the 
Choice of a Pope, who contrary to their Intention, 
vas to be the Cauſe of the Roman Church's receiving 
tne deepeſt Wound ſhe ever had. The new Pope 
wok the Name of Clement VII, on account of St. Cle- 
wen's Day, which was to be very ſhortly ſolemnized. 
He was natural Son to Julian de Medicis, Uncle to 
X. But this Flaw in his Birth, though contrary 
the Canons, was over- looked. Leo X, who made 
lim Cardinal in the Beginning of his Pontificate, took 
are to have it legally atteſted by E.vidences, that 7u- 
dan promiſed his Mother Marriage. Then taking it 
r granted that a bare Promiſe was equivalent to a 
ruge, declared Julio legitimate. Alexander VI 
wo the ſame Courſe when he made Cæſar Borgia his 
Baſtard Son Cardinal. He got Witneſſes, who de- 
poſed that Cz/ar was born of a married Woman, whence 
vas inferred that the Child ought to be deemed the 
R 3 Husband's 
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1523- Husband's Son. In this manner did the Vicars of 
Jeſus Chrift play with Laws divine and human to gratify 
their Paſſions, 

Wolſey The News of Clements Election was a great Morti. 
hides his fication to Wolſey, who ſince the Promotion of Adrian 
Piat. VI, had all along expected to be Pope upon the firſt 
Vacancy. He muſt needs have been extremely in- 
cenſed againſt the Emperour, who had twice deceive! 
him. Wherefore, one may be almoſt ſure, conſide- 
ring his vindictive Temper, he reſolved from that Mo- 
ment to be revenged. But as he could not put his Re. 
ſolution in Practice without his Maſter's Help, it wa 
neceſſary to take care not to let him ſee that he acted 
from a Motive of Revenge: otherwiſe he would have 
run the Risk of miſſing his Aim. He concealed 
therefore, under the Maſk of a feigned Moderation, 
the Spite he harboured in his Breaſt, and contented 
himſelf with telling the King, that ſeveral had voted 
for him in the Conclave, but his Abſence had turned 
to his Prejudice, and the Poſture of Affairs in ta 
made the Cardinals chuſe Julio de Medicis. In a few 
Days after, the King's Ambaſſador at Rome, had Or- 
ders to notify to the new Pope the King's and o 
me de- Joy at his Promotion. Wolſey demanded withal the 
mans the Continuance of his Legateſhip, affirming, that by 
pms rs ;., reaſon of the King's Prerogative, it was not worth to 
Lezateſvip. him a Thouſand Ducats a Year. Clement VII was el. 
tirely of the Emperour's Party, and knowing of what to be | 
Conſequence the King of England's Aſſiſtance was at to two 
the preſent Juncture of Affairs in Europe, gladly em and J 
braced the Opportunity to gratify Cardinal /o//ey, and by it, 
make him his Friend, by whoſe help he might gan they der. 
Good-will of the King his Maſter. He granted thay ral M 
Clement Cardinal therefore more than he deſired. By a Bulla could 
grant, it the gth of January 1524, he gave him the 2 bapper 
for Liſe. Power for Life. This is the firſt and perhaps the c Sante, 


Inſtance of a perperual Legateſbip. amblti 
Wolſey Wolſey was now raiſed ta the higheſt Step of oy "elign 
becomes neſs that a Subject can aſpire to. He was Archbiſho nificen 
every Day College 
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Cardinal, Legate a Latere for Life, Lord Chancellor 
of England, Prime Miniſter and Favourite to the King, 
careſſed by the oa od reſpected by the Pope, re- 
garded 5 all the Princes of Europe, with almoſt an 
abſolute Power in England, where nothing of Moment 
was tranſacted either in Spirituals or Temporals, but by 
his ſole Direction. It is eaſy to ſee that ſo many Ad- 
vantages were but too capable of rendering him Proud 
and Infolent. He looked upon the King's Subjects as 
ſo many Slaves, and unfortunately for them, he in- 
ſpired the King by degrees with the ſame Principles, 
and infinuated to him that he ought to conſider the 
Parliament only as an Inſtrument to execute his Will. 
Theſe Inſinuations were but too effectual, as will be 
ſeen in the Sequel. It was with a View to render him #* cauſes 
Independent of the Parliament, that he perſuaded him 74 ** 

to exact from his Subjects at one Payment the Subſidy * 
given by Parliament, and 5 


e in four Years. Nr, 10 be 
Every one aſcribed to the Cardinal this illegal Pro- 54 © 
ceeding, 


which ſerved to eſtabliſh a very dangerous He 

Frecedent, Bat he little regarded the 3 of * 
the People, ſince he was ſure of the King's Counte- 
nance, and the Pope's Protection. 

He took in hand this very Year a Thing he would ne- 
ver have ventured upon, had he not been fully ſatisfied Ho forms 
that the Pope could not do without the King's Aſ- 3 
ſtance. And that was to cauſe ſeveral Religious Houſes 3 
to be pred in order to appropriate the Revenues :wo Cob 
to two Colleges, which he intended to found at Oxford *2**- 
and Ipſwich, If the Pope had reaped any Advantage 
7 it, the giving his Conſent would be no great won- 

er. But that he ſhould agree to the ſuppreſſing ſeve- 
al Monaſteries to gratify a private Perſon, is what 
could hardly be expected, and perhaps has never 

?ppened. Accordingly the Pope would never have 
granted it, had not the ſatisfying the Paſſion of this 
gh Miniſter been abſolutely neceſſary to his 
: ns. The Cardinals Project was to found a mag- 
ro College at Oxford by the Name of Cardinal. 

E, Which was to conſiſt of 186 Perſons with 


R 4 Salaries, 
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1523. Salaries. The other College was to be founded at 
Tpfwich, the Place of his Birth, but only for Grammar, 
and to qualify young Scholars for his College at Oxford. 
But as theſe Projects were not accompliſhed this Year, 
I ſhall rake Occaſion to ſpeak of them elſewhere, and 
cloſe the Year 1523, with an Account of what paſſed 
in Scotland, where Affairs were in no better State than 

in other Countries. 
Henry Henry being engaged in a War with France, juſtly 
forms De- dreaded the Diverſion the Scots might make on the 
bens de- Frontiers, On the other Hand, the King of Scotland's 
ade Minority frequently tempted him to become Maſter 


Scotland. 
ro of that Kingdom, after the Example of Edward III 


Herbert. his Predecelior, who had diſpoſſeſſed the King his Ne- 


He fo. phewat a like Juncture. The Factions in Scotland in- 
ments creaſing his Hopes, he never ceaſed to foment them by 
> hog means of his Adherents, who were very numerous, 
* becauſe he had wherewithal to afford good Penſions. 

end would He uſed for Pretence his being obliged by Nature to 
remove the take care of the King his Nephew's Concerns, who 
— of was not of an Age to diſcern what was for his Advan- 
tage from what might be hurtful to him. Wherefore, 

as a kind Uncle, he did his endeavour to remove the 

Duke of Abany, under colour that there was danger 

of that Prince's ſeizing the Crown. He knew very 

well that he ſhould never compaſs his Ends as long as 

Scotland was guarded by ſuch an Argvs. The Queen 

his Siſter had vexed him heartily by ſiding with the 

Regent, for by that, ſhe had taken from him all Pre- 


rence of ſaying, the King was in Danger. The Truth | 


is, it was not likely, as the Parliament of Scotland ve- 

ry wiſely hinted in their * Anſwer, That the Queen 

ſhould join with the Regent to deſtroy the King her 

Son. Henry however, to give ſome colour to this Ac- 
cuſation, was pleaſed to pretend that the Queen hi 

au mat, Siſter deſigned to marry the Duke of Albany. But 
- | 7 

41s Sifer finding at length that this Suppoſition had not che Lt 
wegen tect he expected, he had recourſe to another Expedi. 
ent, which was, to gain his Siſter, by promiſing to 


help her to the Regency. That done, he profes re 
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more earneſtly the Parliament of Scotland to remove 1523. 
the Duke of Albany, and confer the Regency on the 

Queen. But to render his Inſtances the more effectual, 

he reſolved to exert his utmoſt to hinder the Duke's 

Return to Scotland, To that End he ſent out a Fleet to 

try to take him in his Paſſage*. At the ſame time He in- 
he ordered the Earl of Surry to march into Scotland, oe 1; 
to let the Scots fee what they were to expect in caſe 5 
they did not give him ſpeedy Satisfaction. The Scots 

being without a Leader, and unprepared againſt this 

Invaſion, ſuſtained great Damages during the Cam- 

ain. The Earl of Surry took Zedworth, and carried 

Fire and Sword a good way into the Country, with- 

out meeting any Oppoſition. In the mean while, 

Henry's Favourites ceaſed not to cry that a Peace muſt 

be made with England, ſince it was the only Way to 

fave Scotland from utter Deſtruction. Henry ſupported and offers 
them on his Part, by offering to the King his Nephew g. 
tis only Daughter Mary in Marriage, and by extol- 1 
ling the Advantages which would accrue to the Scots to the King 
from this Alliance. But withal, he was pleaſed to i, Ne. 
require of them that they ſhould break through all?“ 
their Engagements with France. It was however very 

unlikely that he ſhould ſeriouſly think of giving his 

Daughter to the King of Scotland, ſeeing ſhe was at- 

hanced to the Emperour, and ſince he was ſtrictly 

united with that Prince. Beſides, ſuch a Marriage 

would have been of no Benefit to himſelf or the Na- 

on. To this the oppoſite Party replied, that the Oppoſition 
King of England ſought to take off Scotland from of the cen- 
rance, on purpoſe that he might the more eaſily 74 
run the Kingdom, and that to make an Alliance with ©: 
England by abandoning France, was the ready way to 
be Slaves to the Engliſh : That this was not the firſt 
ume the Kings of England by ſuch Marriages had at- 

tempted to become Maſters of Scotland, and that the 


worſt 


* Sir William Fitz-Williams, with 36 great Ships cruized on the 


Coaſts of France, and Anthony Pointz, with a good Fleet guarded 
the Weftern Seas. Herbert, p. 56. 


The Eng- 


liſh Army 


retire. 


The Duke 
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7 what paſſed in Scotland, burned with Deſire to repair 


Duke of Albany was returned to Court, and had diſ- 
miſſed his Troops and Veſſels, thought there was 00- 
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worſt was to be feared from Neighbours who had all 
along aſpired to the Poſſeſſion of all Great- Britain, In 
a Word, that the deſtroying with Fire and Sword a 
Country whoſe Friendſhip was courted, was a ſtrange 
ſort of Way of demanding an Alliance, and propoſing 
a Marriage. All theſe Reaſons did not want for Re. 
plies from the other Party. But it tended only to aug. 
ment Diſorder and Confuſion among the Scots to ſuch 
a Degree, that it was impracticable for them to come 
to any Reſolution, Mean while Henry, who had no 
other Deſign but to terrify them, by making them fee] 
the Effects of his Arms, ordered the Earl of Surry to 
quit Scotland and return to Exgland. But hardly had 
he ſent his Men to Winter-Quarters, but the Scots 
made Inroads on the Borders of England, which con- 
ſtrained him to march a ſecond Time into Scotland, 
where he became Maſter of Zedburrough. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Albany hearing 


thither, to appeaſe by his Preſence the Troubles 
cauſed by the King of England's Favourers, and to 
ſtrengthen the French Party, which was in danger of 
being outdone by the other. Francis I. had granted 
him an Aid of Three Thouſand Foot and Two Hun- 
dred Men at Arms, to enable him to make a Diverſion 
upon Henry from that Quarter. But it was not poſſi- 
ble to tranſport theſe Troops to Scotland, whillt the 
Engliſh Fleet kept the Sea on purpoſe to hinder their 
Paflage. Recourſe therefore muſt be had to Artifice. 
To that End, he feigned to give over his Deſign of 
going to Scotland, and ſent his Troops into Quarters 
at a good Diſtance from the Coaſt, with Orders how- 
ever to be ready to march upon the firſt Notice. The 
Tranſport-Ships were likewiſe ſent away to certain 
Ports, from whence they were ordered to fail to the 
appointed Rendezvous as ſoon as they ſhould 4 
from the Duke. This Stratagem deceived the Eu 
Admiral, who being informed by his Spies that the 


thing 
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ad all thing more to fear this Year, ſo carried back the Fleet 1523. 
in, n to Eigland. The Dake no ſooner heard of it, but he 

rd drew together his Troops and Ships, and embarking 

range about the middle of September, he arrived in Scotland 

ſing Wl the 20th *, the very Day the Earl of Surry became 

T Re- Maſter of Fedburrougb. | 

 aug- The Regent's Arrival revived the Courage of the #e march- 
) ſuch French Party, who began to be very much diſheartned, 7 *" , Fo 
come and drew from the King of England ſeveral Perſons the fans 
ad no who had only ſided with him out of pure fear. Some ders. 
n feel time after, the Regent ſummoned the Nobility to 

rry to dinburgh, and endeavoured to make them ſenſible 

y had that the Kingdom would be in great Danger, unleſs 

Scots the King of England's Deſigns were timely and vigo- 

con - rouſly oppoſed. But all his Eloquence could not pre- 
land, vail to change the Minds of thoſe who preferred Hen- 

ys Penſions to all the Arguments that could be al- 

aring ledged. Nevertheleſs, he drew together an Army, 
-epair and advanced towards the Borders, where he arrived 
\ubles the 20th of OFober. But when he came to march into They re- 
1d to England, he met with the ſame Obſtacles that had fuſe 10 fol- 
er of ſopped him the laſt Year. That is to ſay, the Gene- 2 
anted rals and Officers of the Enxgliſb Party refuſed to follow 2 85 
Hun- him, maintaining it was manifeſtly againſt the Intereſt 
rſion of Scotland to provoke the Engliſh, and therefore it 
ofſi- was enough to keep in a Poſture of Defence, They 
t the added, that if the Deſign was to ſerve France, it could 

their not be done better than by having an Army on the 
thee. Frontiers, which would oblige the Engli/5 to have the 
3n of like in thoſe Parts. But that in the preſent Circum- 
ters ſtances it was going too far to run the Hazard of a 
how- Battle, the Loſs whereof would bring with it the 


The Ruin of the Kingdom. In ſhort, the Regent ſeeing 


rtain it was loſt time to perſuade them to follow him, or- 

the dered Werk. Caſtle to be aſſaulted by the French 

hear Troops: but they were vigorouſly repulſed. Mean The art 
806 while, upon notice of the Earl of Surry's Approach A f 
; the at s. 7 
diſ- p F 

no- * With Rio hard de 1a Pole, Brother of Lincoln, be- 

hing headed ip the 5th of this Reign, — a 70 
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1523- atthe Head of a numerous Army, he did not think ; 
The Re- proper to expect him, but choſe to retire. Indeed 4 
gent re. it would have been too hazardous to give Battle with 


tired. ; | 
an Army wherein the Engliſb had fo many Friends, oor, 
The Seafon being no longer fit for one or other to wy 
keep the Field, the Earl of Surry, content with having 8 
ſtopped the Scots, ſent his Troops to Winter-Quarters _ 
and the Regent followed his Example. | pak 
Progreſs of Whilſt the Flames of War were kindled almoſt wt) ) 
the Refor- over all Europe, the Reformation made great Pro- fp 
mann. greſs in Germany, and be | e 
2 ny, and began allo to ſpread in Switzer. c 
land, France and England. In the Beginning of this * 
Year the Canton of Zurich, moved by the Preaching F hi 
of Zuinglius, renounced divers Articles of Religion x A 
which they had profeſſed hitherto, though 2Zuin- ho 
giius and Luther ditiered about the Euchariſt *, Many : 
hkewife in France and England began to be out of con. p, : ; 
ceit with a Religion, that ſeemed to be founded more py 
upon the Pope than upon Jeſus Chriſt, Adrian VI rol 
hearing of the Progreſs Luther”'s Doctrine made daily Bur 
in Germany, diſpatched a Nuntio to the Diet of Mu. T 
remberg, to exhort the German Princes to deſtroy Lu- — 
ther and his Followers. He confeſſed however, in 5 
a Letter to them upon the ſame Subject, that many = g 
Abuſes and Diſorders had crept into the Church“, 2 
throwing the Blame upon thoſe who had governed der 
beſore him. But he ſaid, to reform all at once, would Oy 
be a means to ſpoil all, and therefore it was neceſſary 8 
to proceed by Degrees in a Reformation. Luther Ws: 
having, 0 
 *® Their Differences about Conſubſtantiation much hindered the 3 
Progress of the Reformation. And not being able to be com- exe 
poled, Zuingliuss Party were called Sacramentarians, and Lu- and 
ther s Ubiquitarians, Calvin ſucceeded Zuinglins, who by his II 
Doctrines of Predeſtination, & c. ſo widened the Breach between hi 
the Lutherans and Calviniſts, that they became irreconcileable. In- * 
ſomuch that the Lutherans at Leipſick, where they are very i- IT 
gid, have ſet up in their great Church the Picture of jenatius Loyala, 
Calvin and the Devil in one Frame, with this Inſcription, The 7% ce Su 
great Enemies of Chriſt and the Chriſtian» Religion. Such Enmity A 
does the differing in Opinion prepoſterouſly breed among Chriſt: * 
an sects, eſpecially where both Sides are in the wrong! 19! 


*' His Words are, 19 hac Sankta ſede aliquot jam annis Multa 
Abo ininanda 1e. | 
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having a fight of this Letter, publiſhed it in German 1523. 


with Notes of his own, wherein he ſaid, among other 
Things, that the Degrees the Pope mentioned were ſo 
large, that there was a Hundred-Years Interval be- 
tween each of them. On the other Hand, the Diet 
taking Advantage of the Pope's Confeſſion, demand- 
ed the holding of a Free Council in Germany, where 
every one ſhould be obliged upon Oath to ſpeak his 
real Opinion, and that a World of Abuſes which 
Germany had long ſince groaned under ſhould be re- 
formed. 

Mean while Luther continued to write in Defenſe Luther 
of his Doctrine. Among other Things he publiſhed 4% 
an Anſwer to the King of Eugland's Book, wherein East 
he uſed no Ceremony. This Behaviour induced Hen- Bool. 
ry to complain of him to the Princes of the Houſe of 
Saxony. At the ſame Time he exhorted them to hin- 
der the Publication of Luther's German-Bible, for fear 
the Tranſlation ſhould be prejudicial to the Trath. 

Bur his Letter had no great Effect. 

The Progreſs of the Reformation was not yet 1524- 
great enough to be much heeded by the chief Sove- ru of 
reigns of Europe, whoſe Thoughts were wholly intent PO 
upon War. Clement VII refuſed to renew the League, 
though himſelf had engaged his Predeceſſor in it, and 
declared he would ſtand Neuter. This Declaration 
troubled at firſt the Duke of Bourbon extremely, be- 
cauſe the Emperour not having provided for the Pay- 
ment of his Troops, it was not poſſible for the Duke 
to ſatisfy them, ſince the Pope and the Horentines 


1 the withdrew their uſual Subſidies. He found Means how- | 
00- ever to get ſome Money of the Inhabitants of Milan, | 
2 and at laſt brought the Pope to give him twenty 

*. Thouſand Ducats, and to cauſe the Florentines to let 

In- him have fifty Thouſand, on Condition he would keep 

Wit 1 * 

8 ot long after the Duke of Bourbon receiving a 

nity Supply of {1x Thouſand Land/quenets, and the Venetian 

riſes Army, under the Command of the Duke of Urbino 


Joining him, he took the Field with Thirty-five 
Thouſand 
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1524. Thouſand Men. In the mean while Bonnivet was at 
a great ſtand. He had nor above twenty Thouſand 
Men, having loſt the reſt of his Army by Death or 
Deſertion during the laſt Campain. But the worſt 
was, he had no Money to pay his Troops. This was 
a Misfortune common to both Sides. Tis true, he 
expected ten T houfanc! S:w/5, and five Thouſand Gri- 
ſons : but he foreſaw they would be of little Service, 
becauſe he had not wherewithal to content them at 
their Arrival. This made him reſolve to go in queſt 
of the Imperialiſts and give them Battle. But as they 
were fully informed of his Condition, they determin- 
ed to avoid fighting, though they had the Odds on 
their Side, in hopes of diſperſing his Army without 
ingaging. And indeed the five Thouſand Griſens, 
who were going to join the Admiral, and were ad- 
vanced as far as Bergamo, not receiving the Money 
promiſed them, went back the ſame Way they came. 
As for the ten Thouſand Swi/5, they arrived indeed at 
Jurea, and went on even to the Banks of the Sz/a; 
but it was not poſlible to get them to march any far- 
ther, for want of Money to pay them. Mean while 
the Imperialiſts became Maſters of ſeveral ſmall 
Towns which very much annoyed the French Camp, 
and at length they drove the Admiral to the Necel- 
ſity of retiring to Novarra. Whilſt theſe Things 
were doing, the Caſtle of Cremona, which the French 
had kept hitherto, ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts. 

TheFrench Bonnivet, finding that the Griſons were gone back, 
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A their Pay, and that his Men deſerted in great Num. 
bers, reſolved at laſt to re-paſs the Alps. As ſoon 
as the Duke of Bourbon had notice of his March, he 
purſued him with all ſpeed, in order to compel him 
to a Battle. There were even between the two Ar- 
þ mies ſeveral ſharp Skirmiſhes, in one of which the 
K :.Freach brave Bayard was ſlain. But in ſpite of the Imperia- 


| boſe the liſts, Bonnivet retreated in pretty good Order. Up- 


Milaneſe. on the French re- paſſing the Mountains, FRE 3 
| | 


Arm) *- that the Swiß would not ſtir without being ſure of 
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they till had in the Milaneſe, ſurrendered upon Terms 1524- 
to the Imperialiſts. 

The French were no ſooner out of Italy, but the The Fmpe- 
Emperour and King of England contrived how to in- 8 ond 
vade Francis in his own Kingdom. They had expect- — . 
ed great Matters from the Duke of Bourbon's Rebelli- upon 
on. But hitherto it was not poſſible to make any uſe France.” 
of it, becauſe the Conſpiracy was diſcovered too ſoon. — 
The Affairs of Italy having proſpered beyond Expec- Mohan. 
tation, they reſolved by means of the Duke of Bour- 
hon to carry War into France, imagining that if he 
could get ſome notable Advantage, he would draw 
Part of the Kingdom to revolt. The Duke himſelf 
fed them with theſe Hopes; becauſe that was the 
Thing which made him conſiderable. He would 
have been glad to act in ſome Place near his own 
Territories, from whence he expected great Supplies. 
But ir was thought more proper that he ſhould enter D 
Provence with an Army, by reaſon he could eaſily be Bourbon 
aſſiſted by the Spaniſh Fleet, which kept at Genoa, Prepare: #9 
whereas ſhould he ingage in the middle of the King- 2 385 
dom, the Fleet would be of no Service. This Reſo- Henty 
lution being taken, Henry bound himſelf to find the b him< 
Duke a Hundred Thouſand Crowns a Month, on je e find 
Condition, that after the firſt Month, he ſhould be 2828 
free to diſcontinue the Payment, provided he acted XIII. 794. 
himſelf in Picardy at the Head D's a Royal Army, 
from the firſt of July, to the End of December. | 

Though the Emperour had put the Duke of Bour- The Pate 
len in hopes he would let him him have all his Ar- lee wag 
my in Italy for his Expedition in Provence, he could into Pro- 
dot however help leaving a good Part at Milan, and vence. 
other Places of that Dutchy, under the Command of Guicciard- 
= Viceroy of Naples. On the other Hand, the 

"Hans withdrew their Troops, becauſe they had 
- und themſelves by this private Treaty only to de- 

nd the Milaneſe. So the Duke of Bourbon began his Mererai. 

arch on the 24th of June, much weaker than he 
pected (a), and entered Provence the ſecond of Jul). 


He 


7 . 


(s) He had 4 3000 Foot and 3009 Horſe, 
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1524. He preſently became Maſter of Aix and ſome other the 


Place, and at laſt he came before Marſeilles, the tak. Naj 

He leßege ing whereof was the main End of his Expedition. But U 

Marſeilles. a few Days before Renzo de Ceri an Italian Captain Cou 

in the French Service, had thrown in a ſtrong Garti. it h 

ſon. Whereupon the Duke found he ſhould meet Max 

with more Reſiſtance than he had imagined, but MW thou 

4 however he opened the Siege. he v 

Francis I. Mean while Francis I. having Intelligence of Bor. noug 

flies ro it: bon's March, iſſued Orders to draw together his For- conh 
relief; ces, and to ſend ſome Troops to Avignon, for fear the ¶ ney 

Enemy ſhould ſeize it. There it was that he reſolved W He « 

to aſſemble his Army, and repaired thither himſelf to W Moni 

command in Perſon. It is by no Means requiſite to himkc 

give a particular Account either of the Siege of Mar- an Ot 

ſeilles, or of the King's great Expedition in afſembling W Score 

and forces his Troops. It ſuffices to ſay in a Word, that the very I in E- 


the Dube to Day he ſat out from Avignon, in order to give Battle W Lond: 
bob into to the Imperialiſts, namely, the 1oth of September, W that 

18 the Duke of Bourbon raiſed the Siege of Marille, W rences 
and retired to Italy. Whilſt the King was at Avig- WW the C: 
non, he received the News of his Queen's Death, wio i iy an 
died at Blois in July. | ly ap 

The Duke of Bourbon's Retreat entirely changed WE think 
a the Face of Affairs. Francis I. who had been in W Howe 
inte Italy danger of loſing Provence, ſaw himſelf at the Head was n 


"—— of an Army above forty Thouſand ſtrong, ready to I the If 
be employed in ſome important Undertaking. Where- W in [ta] 
fore perceiving that the Imperialiſts took a round-about WF As | 
Way to 1taly, he reſolved to take Advantage of that of Na 
and the Superiority of his Army to recover the t to be 
laneſe. Whereupon he began his March, and tried to bolved 
reach Milan before them. On the other Side, the adria, 
Duke of Bourbon having notice that the King had had m. 
taken the ſhorteſt Road to Milan, made incredible there y 
ſpeed to get there firſt, knowing on that depended "ifions 

Th: ws the fafety of the Durchy. Thus the two Armies their U 

2 . marching by different Routs, arrived the ſame Day, lored 

"44 on one at Ale, the other at Vercelli. A few Days = Where / 
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the Duke £1 Bourbon went and joined the Viceroy of 1524. 


Naples at Pavia. 

Whilſt the Imperial Army was in Provence, the Henry at 
Court of England was otherwiſe diſpoſed than hitherto he 3 
it had been, and ſeemed to intend to follow new 8 of 
Maxims. Henry made no Diverſion in Picardy, from the 
though he had paid but one of the Monthly Subſidies 1 11 
he was to give the Duke of Bourbon. This was e- Gucciard. 
nough to raiſe the Emperour's Suſpicions, which were 
confirmed by Henry's unſeaſonable demand of the Mo- 
ney he had lent him at his Departure from Eugland. 

He could not believe that Henry would demand his 
Money at ſo improper a Time, inſtead of performing 
himſelf his Engagements, unleſs he intended to ſeek 
an Occaſion of quarrelling. His Uneaſineſs upon that 
Score increaſed, upon Advice from his Ambaſſador 
in England that a Perſon was come from France to 
London, from the Dutcheſs of Angoulime Regent of 
that Kingdom, and had long and frequent Confe- 
rences with Cardinal Wolſey. Theſe Things added to 
the Cardinal's revengful Temper, whom he had vain- 
ly amuſed with Hopes of the Papacy, made him juſt- 


think of abandoning him and filing with his Enemy. 
However, in the preſent Situation of Affairs, there 
was no other Courſe to take, ſince all depended on 
the Iſſue of the War which was going to commence 
In Italy, where his Generals were in great Straits. 

As ſoon as the Duke of Bourbon, and the Viceroy 73, Impe- 
of Naples were joined, they conſulted about what was rialiſts a- 
be done at ſo ill a Juncture. At firſt, they re- Landen 

ed to leave ſtrong Garriſons in Pavia and Alex- Milan. 
aria, and take refuge in Milan. Bur the Plague 
tad made ſuch Ravage in that City, every Thing 
re was in fo great Confuſion, and Money and Pro- 

"lions fo ſcarce, that they were forced to give over 
their Deſign and abandon Milan. So having, firſt well 

* Pavia and Alexandria, they withdrew to Soncino, 

re Franciſco Sforza went along with them. 
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1254 Mean while Francis I. continuing his March to- 
2h French wards Milan, and hearing that the Imperialiſts were 


ter th . : 
City. " retired, cauſed his Troops to enter the City, and or- 


The Caſtle dered the Caſtle to be inveſted. If inſtead of going 
4: beſieged. to Milan he had marched directly to the Imperialiſts, 
Cuic ard. ho were little able to withſtand him, he would have 


— as infallibly diſperſed the Army. But Bonnive“s unfor- 


of Fran · tunate Advice induced him not only to march to Mi- 
- bi lan, which muſt have fallen into his Hands if he had 
Pari“ defeated or put the Imperialiſts to flight, but alſo to 


The Impe- reſolve to beſiege Pavia. As ſoon as he appeared be- 
rialzſis fore that Place, the Generals of the Imperialiſts be- 
1 gan to take Heart, hoping that the length of the 
ny. Siege and the Winter- Seaſon would afford them Time 
to take ſome Meaſures. Mean while they ſent with 
all ſpeed for a Supply of ten Thouſand Germans. 
The Pope, the Jenetians, and the Florentines having 
failed them all at once, ſince the French King's com- 
ing to //aly, their only Refuge was the length of che 

Siege of Pavia, which began in November, 
The Pope Clement VII, who in the late Pontificate had openly 
treats pri- declared againſt the King of France, being in great 
_ Perplexity, ſent a Nuntio tg the two Armies to lee 
King, do procure a Truce; but miſſing his Aim, he made 
his Peate with the King of France, Moreover he 
propoled to him the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of 
Naples, and concluded with him a private Treaty, 
whereby he was bound to let the French Troops pals 

through his Dominions. 

Francis 
ſends a De- ſand Men, under the Command of the Duke of 4, 
rachment bony, who had left Scotland in the beginning of the 
8 Spring, with Orders to march towards Naples. As 
Mezerai they were under a Neceſſity of paſſing through the 
Clement Eccleſſaſtical State, Clement VII pretended for ſome 
N Time to oppoſe it, in order to make believe it was a- 
Zmperour, Bainſt his Will. When the French were in the Heart 
of his Dominions, he publiſhed his Agreement with 
the King of France, as if it had been juſt made, and 


ſent the Emperour notice of it, excuſing himſelf 2 


Preſently after Francis detached five or fix Thou-, 
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the Score of the Neceſſity and Conſtraint he was un- 1524. 
der. Though the Emperour was of a very flegmatick be isvery 
Temper, he could not help ſhowing on this Occaſi- = N 
on, an extreme Reſentment againſt the Pope. He gain, him, 
ſaid, it was purely at the Inſtance of Leo X, that he Guicciard, 
had undertaken the Defenſe of [italy : That it was 

Clement himſelf who had preſſed Adrian VI to ſign the 

League, and now he was become Pope, he forſook 

him in his greateſt need, and left him to bear alone 

the brunt of a War which he himſelf had kindled: 

That however he hoped to come off with Honour, and 

to the Confuſion of thoſe who ſo baſely turned their 

Backs upon him. Nevertheleſs the Event ſhowed 

that the Pope did him a ſignal Service, in perſwading 

his Enemy to carry War into the Kingdom of Naples, 
ſince by that he cauſed him to divide his Forces. 

JE it is uncertain whether the Pope had any ſuch 

Iew, 

Another Accident helped likewiſe to make Francis Francis 
loſe the great Odds he had of his Enemies. Renz9 de ſends anos 
Ceri, who defended Marſeilles, having received the; 1 
King's Orders to embark ten Thouſand Men on Board 2 Savona. 
the Gallies, and to go and join the Duke of Albany, 
who expected him in Tany, by the way be- 
came Maſter of Savona. This which ſeemed to be 
very much for Francis's Advantage, turned to his real 
Misfortune, in that it put him upon ſending a freſh De- 
tachment to Savona, under the Conduct of the Mar- 
quiſs of Saluzzo, that he might take againſt Genoa 


what Advantages ſhould offer. The two Detachments 255 Impe- 


for Naples and Savona, ſo weakened the French Army, rialif tale 
that the Imperialiſts no longer doubted to take the % Field, | 
Field in order to lengthen the Siege of Pavia, till the 

Arrival of the German Succours, which the Duke of 
Bourbon himſelf was gone to haſten. And indeed, They an- 


within a few Days Peſcaire became Maſter of Caſſano, 2 


a Poſt very convenient for his Purpoſe. With this E- 
vent ended the Year 1524. But before I proceed to 
the next, it will be neceſſary to lay a Word of what 
paſſed in Scotland during the preſent Year. 

Vor. VII, | 2 The 
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1524 The Duke of Albany returning to France in May, 
ty 7 the Queen-Dowager and Earl of Arran of the Houſe 
| of Hamilton, adviſed the young King, who was be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen Years old, to aſſume him- 
ſelt the Reins of the Government. This Advice was 
4 given with very ſelfiſh Ends; but James was yet too 
W=Xnd of young to perceive it. He followed it, and ſummon- 
gg Albany's ing the States, he declared that the Authority of the 
ec. Regent was at an End, and for the future all Orders 
were to be received from the King himſelf. Which 
done, the Queen and Earl of Arran governed in the 
King's Name. This Change was not made with uni- 
verſal Approbation. The Earls of Lenox and Argyle, 
vexed to ſee the Earl of Arran in Poſſeſſion of the 
Government, under Colour of the King's anticipated 
Majority, ſent for the Earl of Angus from France, to | 
ſupport themſelves by his Intereſt, becauſe he was en- | 
tirely fallen out with the Queen his Wife. Upon | 
that Lord's Arrival, they combined with him, and | 
on pretenſe of freeing the King from the ſuppoſed 
Captivity the Queen and Earl of Arran held him 
kl in, they levied Troops and took Sterling; then they 

| Fhe Earl of marched to Edinburgh where the King was. At their 
" mages % Approach, the Queen and Earl carried the King into 
declare a — . 
W Regen;, the Caſlle 3 but as they had not taken Care to lay in 
1 Proviſions, they were forced in a few Days to yield 
up the King to the three Lords, who took the Title 
of Regents, Thus the King was again put in Guardi- 
anſhip under theſe three Lords, who agreed to rule 
1 by Turns four Months each. The Earl of Angus be- 
q —2 Pub. gun, and as he was in the King of England's Intereſt, 
* bool he diſpatched Ambaſſadors to treat about the King of 
| Scotland's Marriage with the Princeſs Mary, accord- 
ing to Henry's own Scheme. To facilitate this Nego- 
tiation, the Truce which was to be expired the iſt 


| Clement | ; 
— December, was prolonged to the 25th of Januar) 


s Henry's 1525. f 

| Title of As England was very quiet during the whole Year 
Defender 1324, the Affairs of that Kingdom will not take me 
| Sa up long. I ſhall only ſay in two Words, that Cle- 
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ment VII finding himſelf in a very ill Situation be- 1524. 
tween the Emperour and the King of France, ſhowed 

great regard for the Court of England, whoſe Aſſiſt- 

ance he thought he might need. To that Purpoſe he He Sup- 
confirmed the King's Title of Defender of the Faith, uh ae. 
conferred on him by Leo X, and to pleaſe Cardinal ;,, e 
Molſey, ſuppreſſed St. Frideſtoed's Priory in Oxford, Cardinal 
on the Ground whereof the Cardinal intended to build Coeges. 
his College, and appropriated the Revenues to the “ 
new Foundation. But as this was not ſufficient for Bullgraze 
the Maintenance of the College, the Cardinal pro- 82 
cured Powers to viſit all the Religious Houſes, not- p. 18. 
withſtanding their Immunities, and particularly thoſe 

of the Franciſcans, who pretended to be exempted. 

This was done that a true Eſtimate might be taken 

of ſuch as were to be ſuppreſſed, in order to transfer 

the Revenues to his Colleges. The Bull which gave 

him theſe Powers, was dated the 2 1ſt of Aug]. On cher 
the 11th of September following, the Pope granted Bull. 
him another Bull, empowering him to ſuppreſs as T. 23- 
many Monaſteries as he pleaſed, to the Value of three 
Thouſand Ducats a Year for the ſame uſe. 

In the Beginning of December, Cardinal Laurentius Cardinal 
Campejus, who had been the Pope's Legare in Germany, —_ i 
was made Biſhop of Salisbury with the King's Conſent. he 78 | 
We muſt now return to the Siege of Pavia, to be- lisbury. 
hold an Event there which made a very great Altera- F. 29. 
tion in the Affairs of Europe, wherein England was 
deeply concerned. 

Francis I. reſolutely carried on the Siege, though 156254 
without making any great Progreſs, by reaſon of tne Guicciat 
rigour of the Seaſon, and of the Imperial Army Bellai. q 
which being poſted at Caſſano, annoyed his Convoy Nezeraf 
very much. Beſides, he had made three Derachments, 
one to beſiege the Caſtle of Milan, another for Na- 
ples, and a third for Savono. On the other Side, the 7;, Dat 
Duke of Bourbon came from Germany about the End ofi:outbſ 
of January, with a Supply of ten Thouſand Foot, 7] 2 
and a Thouſand Horſe, which made the Imperial Ar- hk . 


rom Ge 


my two and twenty Thouſand Strong, As the Ge- many. | 
| 8 3 nerals 
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nerals wanted Money, and as for that Reaſon they 
were not ſure of being able to hinder the Army from 
diſbanding, they reſolved to attempt the Relief of 
Pavia. To that End they began to march the 3d of 
February towards the Town, bent to imprave what 
Opportunities ſhould offer. But as the Camp of the 
Beſiegers was ſtrongly intrenched, they waited three 
Weeks before they executed a Reſolution ſo danger- 
ous, which might be attended with terrible Conſe- 
quences. In the mean while, the Griſons having re- 
called ſix Thouſand Men they had in the French Ser- 
vice, and theſe Troops going away in ſpite of the 
King, the Duke of Bourbon thought he ſhould no 
WeFrench longer defer attacking the Enemy's Camp. This Re- 


* 
\ 


k ſolution was put in Execution the Even of St. Mat- 
Wc, bias“ with a Succeſs very fatal to Francis, ſince his 
e pr. Army was routed, and himſelf had the Misfortune to 
ber fall into the Hands of his Enemies. 

We Empe- The Iſſue of this Battle filled all Europe with Con- 
WW” ** ſternation and Dread. The Emperour was without 
| . a Rival, and in Condition to over-run Haly with his 
WEurope. victorious Army, whilſt the King of England his 
Ally, had it in his Power to give France a mortal 
Wound on the Side of Picardy. Conſequently the 
. Balance of Europe being taken away, the Sovereigns 
1 ſor the moſt Part, had great reaſon to dread they 


7 
vrEL 


* ſhould in the End be enſlaved. The Venetians alone, 


½ fully ſenſible of the Danger, propoſed to the Pope 
ae a- the making a League againſt the Emperour, not 


* 


be queſtioning but the King of England would come into 
est it, becauſe it was his Intereſt, This League added to 
*l the Forces France could ſtill bring into the Field, and 
| the Supplies which might have been had of the Swiſs 
| by paying them well, 'would have been ſufficient to 
i keep the Emperour in Awe, if it could have been 
„% concluded out of Hand. But the Pope preferring his 
u, own private Intereſt to that of Europe in general, 
Bon u. haſtened his Treaty with the Viceroy of Naples, who 


1 


1 Being the Fm perour's Birth-Day, 
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acted in the Emperour's Name. By the Treaty, the 1525. 
Emperour among other Things, was to give the In- * 8 

veſtiture of Milan to Franciſco Sforæa. There were rmperonr. 

alſo three ſeparate Articles which concerned the Pope Guicciard. 

in particular; namely, 1. That the Inhabitants of the 

Milaneſe ſhould furniſh themſelves with Salt from the 

Pope's Territories 2. That the Emperour ſhould 

compel the Duke of Ferrara to reſtoge to the Church 

the Town of Reggio, which he ſeized after Le X's 

Death. 3. That the Pope ſhould have the Diſpoſal 

of the Benefices in the Kingdom of Naples. By this 

Treaty, which was of no Force till ratified by the Em- 

pcrour, the politick Viceroy found Means to bring 

to nothing, or at leaſt to put off the Project of a 

League againſt the Emperour propoſed by the Yene- 

tians, and to make the other Powers jealous of the 

Pope. This was the greateſt Piece of Service he could 

poſſibly do his Maſter at that Time. 

Mean while the Emperour's Generals were at a The Empes 
great Loſs after ſo glorious a Victory, for want of ., Ge- 
Money to pay their Troops. They had got a hun- _—_ 2 
dred Thouſand Ducats from Florence ; but as that was? 
not enough to pay the Arrears due to the Army, and * ay F 
maintain the Soldiers afterwards, they were forced to of their 
diſband the beſt Part of the Troops, as ſoon as by Army. 
the Treaty with the Pope, they were ſure of having 
no League to fear. Beſides Trivuice, who beſieged 
the Caſtle of Milan, had now re-paſſed the Alp, and 
the Duke of Albany was only thinking how to retire 
to France with his Army. The diſbanding of the 
Troops would have been of very great Conſequence to 
the Emperour, whoſe Intereſt it was to prevent by his 
Moderation the Meaſures which the States of La“ 
alarmed at his Succeſs might take againſt him, if his 

| Generals would have proceeded with Gentleneſs. But 
Proſperity cauſing them to be wanting in Politicks, 
they treated the States of Jaly, and eſpecially the Ve- 
nelians, with a Haughtineſs that gave them Occaſion 
to be apprehenſive of loſing their Liberty, and put 
84 them 


\ 
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1525- them upon exerting their utmoſt to avoid the Slavery 
which hung over their Heads. 
The Empe- The Emperour knew much better how to hide his 
rowr's Me- Sentiments. He received the News of the Victory of 
N Pavia, and Captivity of the French King, with a great 
of the Vic. deal of Moderation, forbiding any Demonſtrations 
ory of Pa- of Joy, and ſaying, One ought not to rejoyce but for 
_ Victories over the Infidels, He ſeemed to ſympathize 
with Francis's Misfortune, and as I may ſay, to put 
himſelf in his Place, by acknowledging it to be ow- 
ing to the Chance of War, and that no Prince, how 
brave ſocver, could be exempt from the like Acci- 
He dibate: dent. Prefently after he called his Council to debate 
abcue what was to be done with the Priſoner. His Con- 
cages „ fefſor, who ſpoke firſt, was of Opinion to releafe him 
with bis freely without Terms. He repreſented to him, that 
Prifoxers. by ſo generous a Proceeding, he would not only ac- 
75 2 4. quire immortal Honour, but alſo make the King of 
Feſſor's Vance his faithful Friend, who not to be out-done in 
__ Generofity, would doubtleſs ſtrive to make a grateful 
Rerurn : That with his Help, he would give Law 
to Germany and 1taly, without being obliged to de- 
The Date mand the Afliſtance of other inferior Princes. But 
14 tiny the Duke of Alva anſwered all theſe Arguments, and 
% concluded that it was beſt to reap from this Victory 
W followed, all the Advantages it could naturally procure, and 
4 the Emperour cloſed with his Opinion. This plainly 
ſhows that his pretended Moderation was all a Feint, 
on purpoſe to hinder the Princes of Europe from be- 
ing alarmed, and from concerting Meaſures to oppoſe 
the Execution of his ambitious Deſigns. 
© The fn. To keep on this Diſguiſe, he ſent the Count of Beau- 
W perour of. 741% to Italy with certain Terms, on which he was 
4 — willing to releaſe his Priſoner. He was very ſure 
4 1 brat Francis would not accept them. But it was his Buſi- 
unn. neſs to make the World believe it was not his Fault 
‚ that the French King was not ſet at Liberty. To that 
Purpoſe, it was induſtriouſly reported every where, 
that the Emperour had fent the King very reaſonable 
Terms. But great Care was taken not to pou 
e e t hem. 
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them, Among other Things, he demanded for him- 1525. 
ſelf the Dutchy of Burgundy. 
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Moreover he had a 
Mind to join to the Territories of the Duke of Bour- 

bon, Provence and Dauphine, and to erect them all 

for that Prince into a Kingdom independent of the 
Crown of France, Laſtly, he demanded that Francis 
ſhould give the King of England entire Satisfaction, as 

to what he owed him. The firſt of theſe Conditions 

had nothing in it which ought to be wondered at, if 

the Juſtice and Equity of the Thing were conſidered. 

King Lewis XI had taken Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy of 
Burgundy after the Death of the laſt Duke, under 
Colour of a Title which was conteſted, and of which 
however he made himſelf Judge. It could not there- 

fore be taken ill that the Emperour ſhould demand 
Reſtitution of what had been wreſted from Mary of 
Burgundy his Grandmother, at leaſt till the Cauſe was 

fairly and legally decided. But what was very ſtrange 

ind hard in the Emperour's Propoſals, was his defir- 

ng to eſtabliſh in the Heart of France, an indepen- 

dent Kingdom, to gratify a rebellious Subject, the 

prime Author of the King's Misfortune. In all Ap- The King 
| pearance he inſiſted on this Article only to make the _ 
rſt go down the ſmoother, or to give Occaſion for © 
2 Rupture. Francis I. rejected theſe Conditions with 

te utmoſt Indignation, and ſwore he would rather 

paſs all his Days in Priſon, than agree to them *. 

but however he made in his turn ſome Offers which E- offers 
le thought very advantagious to the Conqueror, others. 
umely, that he would marry Leonora Queen-Dowager 

of Portugal the Emperour's Siſter , and give to 

the Duke of Bourbon his Siſter the Dutcheſs of Alen- 

", who had lately loſt the Duke her Huſband : 

That he would agree to hold the Dutchy of Burgundy 


E 


1 Aden the Articles were preſented to Francis, he was ſo diſ- 
4 ed at them, that he is ſaid in a fury to draw his Dagger and 
4% it is better for a King of France to dye thus: Upon which 


N. 2465 who was preſent, haſtily took the Dagger from 
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1525. as the Queen-Dowager's Dowry, and to leave it to aka 
their Heirs : That he would reſtore to the Duke of fake 
Bourbon all his Eſtate which had been confiſcated: Ws but 
That he would give over all Claim to Nazles and {MEmpe 


Milan : That he would ſatisfy the King of England (Prowl 

as to what was due to him: Finally, that he would beer 

pay the ſame Ranſom King John paid after he was n. ! 
The Ewpe- made Priſoner at the Battle of Poifiers. But the Em. eſt F. 
"pkg ejetts perour was not ſatisfied with theſe Offers. He inſiſt. behe! 
: ed {till that the Dutchy of Burgundy ſhould be reſto- ered t 


red to him without Condition. Moreover he affirmed e and! 

that Francis had no Right to Naples and Milan, and yardly 
therefore his Offer to relinquiſh his Claim was need. ere in 

leſs and chimerical. es to o 
GreatCon- It was not without Reaſon that the Emperout ſtood King o 
* — to his Demands, It is eaſy to gueſs what Conſter- King of 
France. nation France was in, upon the Loſs ſhe had juſt {uſ- On 
tained. The King was a Priſoner, and almoſt all her elf as i 
Generals were taken or ſlain at the Battle of Paris off h 

The Kingdom being drained by continual Wars un- t h 

der this and the former Reigns, there was neither ar E 

1 who 


Men nor Money. The Swiſſers were diſheartened, 
The Canton of Zurich having refuſed to furniſh the Elary to 
King with Troops for the War, were ſtill in the ſame 
Mind out of a Principle of Conſcience. Zuingliu. 
who had a great Intereſt in that Canton, perſwade 
the Senate that to barter the Blood of their Citizen 
for Money, and to ſerve the Ambition of Prince: 
was an infamous Thing. But ſuppoſing all the Car 
tons had been equally inclined to find Troops, it . 
well known, they would not do it without their be 
ing paid, and to procure the Money was no eu 
Matter. On the other Hand, there was reaſon 

fear, that the King of Eng/and would take Advantag 
of the Juncture, and invade France on the Side of P 
cardy, whilſt the Emperour would attack the Pri 
vinces bordering upon Spain. In fine, there was I 
thing to be expected from Italy, fince the Pope! 
agreed with the Emperour, there being no Jike11no 
that the Yenetians would maintain the War alone! 


Vas no e. 
E Fren, 
de, he 
0 obtai 
0M with 
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fake of France. Thus nothing was ſeen on all 
but juſt Grounds of Alarm. Moſt certainly had 
Emperour and Henry renewed their League, and 
ouſly attacked France, that Kingdom muſt needs 
000 been undone, conſidering the ſad Condition it 
| in, But at the very Time the Regent, and all the 
| I; eſt Frenchmen were under theſe Apprehenſions, 


= beheld a Ray of Hope ſhining upon them, which 
1 tered their Courage from ſinking entirely. The Several 
med i and Emperour could not agree together, though — 5 


King of England, inſtead of taking Advantage of 


L King of France's Misfortune, generouſly took his 
ald fuf- On the other Side, Franciſco Sforza, ſeeing 
l her {lf as it were a Slave to the Emperour, ſtrove to 
paris. olf his Loke, and though he miſcarried, his 
= empt however produced a good Effect, in that it 
_ the Emperour ſenſible how the Princes ſtood af- 
rtenel who were concerned in the Plot. It will be 
nin the ſary to explain this Matter, in order to give a 
he fam nt Notion of the Affairs of thoſe Times, where- 


mand had a ſhare. But firſt let us ſee what be- 
je of the Captive King. 


zen rn 
Sys goitone till Eaſter, but with ſo much uneaſineſs % carried 
che Cat te Part of the Imperialiſts, that they durſt not into Spain. 
e it v ch their Troops from that Quarter for fear of lune. 


ting reſcued. At laſt Lanoi hearing that the Ve- 
n Ambaſſador at Rome held frequent Conferrences 
I the Pope, was afraid ſome Plot was hatching to 


reaſon the p . d 4 

\dvanta. riſoner. Wherefore, without imparting his 

ide of to the Duke of Bourbon, whom perhaps he miſ- 
che he reſolved to convey him to Spain. But 


E no eaſy Matter, ſince he had no naval Force 
e French Gallies were at Sea. To remove this 
| 1 he inſinuated to the King, that the only 
tan his Liberty ſpeedily, was to confer in 
wih the Emperour : That as he was a very 
generous 
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ardly they ſeemed willing to unite. The Veneti- revive the 
were inclined to Join in a League with the other Courage of 
s to oppoſe the yr ory Progreſs. In ſhort, French. 


ie unfortunate Priſoner was kept in the Caſtle of Francis I. 
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generous Prince, and had ſhown a Concern for | 
Misfortune, their Interview muſt needs have 2 ook 
Effect, and pave the Way to a ſpeedy Peace. Fran 
agreed to it, full of hopes that he ſhould do mc 
himſelf in two or three Conferences with the Emr 
rour than his Miniſters in many Months. Hee 
lent the Viceroy his Gallies to carry him to Sj 
where he arrived about the Middle of June. 

He flattered himſelf that he ſhould be treated 
Shain juſt as King John had been in England: but 
his Arrival he had the Vexation to ſee himſelf 
up in the Caſtle of Madrid, where the Emperour x 
ſo far from treating with him in Perſon, that hed 
not ſo much as pay him a Viſit. All he could ob: 
was a Safe-Conduct for his Siſter the Dutcheſs of 4 


powered by the Regent her Mother to negotute v 
the Emperour. But at length ſhe was fain to ret 
home without having done any thing. When 
came to Madrid, ſhe found the King her Brother lo 
that his Recovery was deſpaired of. As there 
no room to doubt, but that his Grief at ſeeing 
Proſpect of Liberty at hand, occaſioned his IIe 
the Emperour haſtened on purpoſe from Toled 


; duld 
Madrid, to ſce and comfort him, being apprehen! ing me 
of loſing, by his Priſoner's Death, the Advantage e, wher 


expected from his Captivity. He put him there! 


. habitan 
in hopes of his Deliverance in the two Viſits he Rn 


| | bes 8 
him, though in general Terms, which however 1. of 
duced the deſired Effect, ſince the King recover other 


Health. But when, after he was well, he would 
renewed the Negotiation, he quickly ſaw he was 
ſo near his Deliverance as he had imagined. TheE 
rour {till inſiſted upon the Reſtitution of Burg 
and when the King offered to eſpouſe the Prince 
nora, and hold that Dutchy as her Dowry, Char 
cuſed himſelf on the Score of having promiſed to 
the Queen his Siſter in Marriage to the Duke of 


bon. It was no ſmall Mortification to Francis d 
one of his Subjects preferred before him. But! 


Lol 
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wbled him ſtill more was, that he perceived it was 1525. 


Vol. 


n for ly a Pretence to retard the Concluſion of the 

' 2 2Weaty. Wherefore, in the Deſpair the Emperour's 

" Fran gour drove him to, he gave the Dutchels of Alenſon Francis 
O mo 


Vriting under his Hand, whereby he conſented and 8 
en ordered that the States of France ſhould crown perm 
e Dauphin his Son. This is called in France, the becrowned 
i of Madrid. But the Parliament of Paris thought ne Par- 
t fit to record it, either becauſe it was againſt the {rament of 
vs of the Realm, or becauſe they deemed ſuch an Patt fe- 
perfect Edict to be of no Force, ſeeing the King lie. 
under Conſtraint. It may very well be, that 

ancis deſigned to let the Emperour ſee, that inſtead 

having a King in his Power, he ran the Hazard of 

wing only a Prince without Dominions. 
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s of 4 Whilſt the Emperour amuſed his Priſoner in Spain, The Emper 
A "We i&cd with no greater Sincerity with regard to the 3 
N ope, who did not know what to think of his Pro- with the 
When dings. The victorious Monarch had courted him Pope. 
ther of: earneſtly ; but after he had made a Treaty with He ſens: 


m by the Viceroy of Naples, it was a good while — 
ore he ratified it, and after all he had ſent his Ra- {cation of 
kcation without including the Three ſeparate Arti- 2% Ireaty 


. He alledged, that as to the Duke of Ferrara he / Rome. 


there! 
ſeeing 
his Ilink 


| 4 buld not oblige him to yield up Reggie to the Pope, 
* eing a Fref of the Empire. As to the ſecond Arti- 
\ cheretlid” whereby the Emperour was bound to oblige the 


tabitants of the Milaneſe to take their Salt of the 


's he pes Subjects, he ſaid, that concerned only the 


* Duke of Milan, and for his Part he could not promiſe 

could M other People. Concerning the Benefices of Naples, 

be un could not agree to that Article, unleſs a Limitation 

The EA. added, which rendered it of no Effect, namely, 

Burgi ut what had been a ad in the Reigns of the for- 
inces I Kings of Naples ſhould be conformed to. The Th: pope 
Charle.?* finding that the Emperour refuſed to ratify theſe veel . 
iſed to M bh Articles, would not accept of the Ratification, 

ce of Þ they both remained upon the ſame Foot they were 


fore the Treaty. But the Emperour had got what 
* wanted, ſince he had laid Obſtacles in the way of 
| the 


aucis d 


But \ 


LO 
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1525. the League which was Jorg againſt him, 
rendering the Pope ſuſpected by the reſt of the Son 


30 5k p 
the Cal 
purſue 1 


reigns. ; - could n 
The Empe- There was another Thing which ſhowed that t perour 
rour offers Emperour acted deceitfully: and that was, haxn him. ! 
rhe In- ſent the Inveſtiture of Milan to Franciſco Sforza, M ample e 
— — TE clogged it with the Condition that Sforza ſhould py 75 


Sforza on him Twelve Hundred Thouſand Ducats in amends i the fan 
«Conditi- the Expence he had been at to keep that Dutchy i Events 
e 4. _— him. As it was evident Sforza could not poſlib\ that Er 
MOT perform this Condition, it was no leſs ſo that the EA zetians, 
perour only ſought a Pretence to continue Maſter ¶ negotia 

The Pope Milan. All theſe things made the Pope look abo penſati 
fall, of him, having heard beſides that the Council of S 1/ab:il 
hs and were not his Friends. The Truth is, ſome of U was nc 
Emperour's Miniſters had adviſed him to chaſtiſe i Conclu 
Pope for having ſided with France at ſo critical The 
Juncture, and to compel him to reſtore Modena to i Accide 

Duke of Ferrara, and Bologna to the Bentivoglios. IM only ſe 

The Ve- On the other Hand, the Venetians ſeeing there i ed Me 
newans no likelihood that the Emperour really intended WF were e 


r ea reſtore Sforza, could not but be alarmed at his kee Leagu 
League ing the Dutchy of Milan. Wherefore they ul the Sta 
azainſt the their utmoſt Endeavours to "perſuade the Pope i Reſtor 
Empero#r* King of England to join in a League with them iſh the co 
France againſt the Emperour, well-knowing only 1 
otherwiſe all Italy would fall under the Dominion to uni 
the Houſe of Auſtria. A Lerter of Andrea Gri then it 
their Doge to Cardinal Wolſey, of the 3 1ſt of Mar ſuccee 
extant in the Collection of the Publick Als, ſhows th vere c 
theſe able Politicians had formed the Project ſhort But th 
after the Battle. The Letter indeed is only CredenWF bim tl 


als for an Ambaſſador, who had Orders to treat vi dforza 
the King about an Affair of very great Importanqq Thou 


But at ſuch a Juncture, this great Affair could WF hope | 
nothing elſe but the League they were projecting. that v 
The Pope Mean while the Pope was at a very great Stand. % the 
continues having been deſirous to carry Matters too cunnng i rour 1 


_ had cauſed him to make ſo many falſe Steps, that it to 
nel. wasat a Loſs which way to turn, This is frequent 
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the Caſe of thoſe who, quitting the great Road, 1525. 
purſue their Journey through By- ways. Clement VII 
could not reſolve either to take up with what the Em- 


him, 
the Son 


that i perour offered him, or to enter into a League againſt 
8, havinf®lhim. In this Uncertainty he choſe to follow the Ex- 
forza, \Mample of Leo X and Julius II his Predeceſſors; that is 
hould p to ay, to treat with the Emperour and his Enemies at 
mends f the ſame time, that he might be determined by the 
utchy i Events to what would be moſt for his Advantage. To 
poſſibſi that End, whilſt he was treating at Rome with the Ve- 
t the E tian, he diſpatched Cardinal Salviati ro Spain, to 
Maſter @ negotiate with the Emperour, ſending by him a Dit- 
ok abo penſation that Monarch had deſired for his marrying 


of Hen 
1e of d 
1aſtiſe t 


Jabella of Portugal his Niece. But the Diſpenſation 
was not to be delivered to the Emperour till after the 
Concluſion of the Treaty. 5 

The Affairs of Italy being in this Situation, another sfotaa is 


ritical 

na to i Accident happen'd which plainly ſhowed the Emperour kept in 
lio's. only fought to amuſe all the Sovereigns by a feign- 8e“ _ 
there vi ed Moderation, whilſt in truth his whole Thoughts Cds: 


ended WF were employed how to enlarge his Dominion. The ½ .. 


his keel League he had made with Adrian VI, and the reſt of 
hey ua the States of Italy, was founded 2 Franciſco Sforza's 
Pope . Reſtoration to the Dutchy of Milan. As it was for 
hem a the common Intereſt of Italy, ſo was it likewiſe the 
ing only Bond by which the Emperour had found means 
minion OF to unite all the Potentates againſt France, which was 
2 Grill then in Poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. That League had 
f Mar ſucceeded according to the Allies Deſire. The French 
10s tha were driven out of Daly, and Sforza got Milan again. 
ct ſhorq But though the Emperour made as it he would give 
Credenſſ him the Inveſtiture, he had not yet done it, becauſe 
reat Wl Sforza was not able to pay the Twelve Hundred 
portant Thouſand Ducats he demanded. He was made to 
could WF hope he ſhould obtain more moderate Terms, but 
cting. WW that was only to amuſe him, and remove his as well 
and. H a the Pope's and Venetians Suſpicion that the Empe- 
inningli rour intended to keep the Dutchy for himſelf, or give 
„that it to his Brother the Archduke Ferdinand. 


What 
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1525. What was then but a bare 2 became very 
tows ſoon a Certataty. The Duke of Bourbon going into 
a Snare Spain to take care of his Concerns, Ferdinand #4. 
for 85 valos, Marquiſs of Peſcara, was commiſſioned by the 
in order 10 1 
40h Emperour to command in 1/aly. Shortly after, B,. 
him. 


cara affected to appear very much _—_— and 


Guicciard, openly to complain of the Emperour's Ingratitude. 


Peſcara 
Takesaway 
all bis 
Places, and 
beſieges the 
Caſile of 
Milan. 


T, he Ve. 
netians in- 


ſiſt upon 


Storza's 
Reſtor ati- 
on. 


He carried the Matter ſo far, that at length he nſpi- 
red Feronimo Morone, the Duke of Milan's Chancellor, 
with the Boldneſs to ſound him, in order to ſee whe. 
ther by his Means the Spaniards might be driven out 
of the Milaneſe. Peſcara hearkened to his Inſinuati- 
ons: he had ſeveral Conferences with him upon that 
Subject, and managed it ſo dextrouſly, that he en- 
gaged Morone to get the Duke himſelf to ſpeak to 
him about the Affair. Moron?'s Project was to kill 
all the Spaniards in the Dutchy of Milan, and make 
Peſcara King of Naples. As this could not be done 
without foreign Aid, Peſcara propoſed to engage in 
the Plot, the Pope, the Regent of France, and the 
Venetians. Accordingly theſe three Powers came 
deeply into it, and promiſed their Aſſiſtance. When 
Matters were almoſt ripe, Peſcara received the Empe- 
rour's Orders to diſpoſſeſs the Duke of Milan entirely. 
He began with ſeizing Moronè, which done, he con- 
ſtrained the Duke, who was not in Condition to reſiſt, 
to reſign the City of Milan, and all the reſt of the 
Towns in his Poſſeſſion. Only the Caſtle of Milan 
Sforza would not yield up, which was therefore be- 


ſieged immediately. Thus the Emperour had a plau- 


ſible Colour to render himſelf Maſter of the Dutchy, 
and the Pope and Venetians could not complain of his 
puniſhing Horza's Treachery, ſince there were evl- 


dent Proofs that they themſelves were concerned in 


the Conſpiracy. | ; 

The Stratagem png by the Emperour to ſeize 
the Milaneſe ſerved only to confirm the Venetiaus in 
their Reſolution to run all Hazards in order to hinder 
that Dutchy from continuing in the Hands of the 


Houſe of Auſtria, Without troubling themſelves about 
: juſtifying 
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juſtifying their Conduct, they plainly told the Spaniſh 1525. 


Ambaſſador, who preſſed them to join with the Em- 

perour, that Sforza's Reſtoration was a Preliminar 

they would never go from. If Cement VII had ſhown 

the ſame Reſolution, the Emperour would have been 

at a very great Loſs. But the Fope by carrying it 00 0 

too politically, ſuffered himſelf to be taken in the ,, 

ſame Snare he had fallen into before. He had a Le- himſelf... 
ate in Spain who was treating with the Emperour, | 

whilſt himſelf was negotiating at Rome with the French 

and Venetian Ambaſſadors, about a League againſt 

that Monarch. He impatiently waited the Iſſue of 

his L-gate's Negotiation, and as the Matter was a 

long while about, he appointed a Day to ſign the 

League with France and Fenice. But in the interim He /uſſers 

having received Advice, that his Treaty was conclud- 2 = 

ed at Madrid, he would hear no more of the League. eb 

Soon after the Emperour ſent an Expreſs with the 2heSpanith 

Treaty concluded in Spain, which he found ſo equi- A 

vocal and ambiguous that he refuſed to ratify it. The gyicciarg, 

Spaniſh Ambaſſador pretending to be himſelf ſurprized 

at the doubtful Terms the Treaty was worded in, 

ſtoutly maintained that it was done without Deſign, 

and told the Pope that he might draw up the Treaty 

juſt as he pleaſed, and engaged to have it ſigned by 

the Emperour withia two Months. This Delay was 

only to hinder the Pope from entering into the League 

in that Time, and Clement ſuffered himſelf to be im- 

poled upon by the Aſſurance wherewith the Ambaſſa- 

dor ſpoke. This was tranſacted in December 1525, Peſcara's 

ad in the fame Month died Peſcara. Nu, 
Having thus ſhown the Poſture of Affairs in Italy, Henry 

ve muſt ſee what paſſed at the Court of England, 2 of n 

where they were almoſt as buſy in plotting and con- * wy 

ming as the Pope and Venetians, l. the Point in 

Hand was in good Earneſt to keep the Balance of 


Europe even, which leaned too much to one Side. 


The Equality between the two Houſes of France and 


ria, was properly what made England of great 
eight, and conſequently an Advantage not to be 
Vor. VII. T neglected. 
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1525. What was then but a bare Suſpicion, became very 
darose laß, [oon a Certainty. The Duke of Bourbon going into 
a Snare Spain to take care of his Concerns, Ferdinand d' A. 
for Storza valos, Marquiſs of Peſcara, was commiſſioned by the 
2 — Emperour to command in Italy. Shortly after, Pe. 
7705 cara affected to appear very much diſguſted, and 
Guicciard, openly to complain of the Emperour's Ingratitude. 

He carried the Matter ſo far, that at length he inſpi- 
red Feronimo Morone, the Duke of Milan's Chancellor, 
with the Boldneſs to ſound him, in order to ſee whe. 
ther by his Means the Spaniards might be driven out 
of the Milaneſe. Peſcara hearkened to his Inſinuati- 
ons: he had ſeveral Conferences with him upon that 
Subject, and managed it ſo dextrouſly, that he en- 
gaged Moronè to get the Duke himſelf to ſpeak to 
him about the Affair. Moron?s Project was to kill 
all the Spaniards in the Dutchy of Milan, and make 
Peſcara King of Naples. As this could not be done 
without foreign Aid, Peſcara propoſed to engage in 
the Plot, the Pope, the Regent of France, and the 
Venetians. Accordingly than three Powers came 
Peſcara deeply into it, and promiſed their Aſſiſtance. When 
7 7% Matters were almoſt ripe, Peſcara received the Empe- 
places, and rour's Orders to diſpoſſeſs the Duke of Milan entirely. 
beſieges the He began with ſeizing Moronè, which done, he con- 
— ſtrained the Duke, who was not in Condition to reſiſt, 
Towns in his Poſſeſſion. Only the Caſtle of Milan 
Sforza would not yield up, which was therefore be- 


ſieged immediately. Thus the Emperour had a plau- 


ſible Colour to render himſelf Maſter of the Dutchy, 


and the Pope and Venetians could not complain of his 
puniſhing Sforza's Treachery, ſince there were evi- 


dent Proofs that they themſelves were concerned in 


the Conſpiracy. | | 

The Stratagem practiſed by the Emperour to ſeize 

The Ve- the Milaneſe ſerved only to confirm the Venetians in 
133 their Reſolution to run all Hazards in order to hinder 
Sforza: that Dutchy from continuing in the Hands of the 


Reſtorari- Houſe of Auſtria. Without troubling themſelves about 
my juſtifying 


to reſign the City of Milan, and all the reſt of the 
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juſtifying their Conduct, they plainly told the Spaniſo 1525. 
Ambaſſador, who preſſed them to join with the Em- 
perour, that Sforza's Reſtoration was a Preliminary 
they would never go from. It Cement VII had ſhown 
the ſame Reſolution, the Emperour would have been 
at a very great Loſs. But the Pope by carrying it The Pope 
too politically, ſuffered himſelf to be taken in the 0 gle: 80 
ſame Snare he had fallen into before. He had a Le- himſelf 
ate in Spain who was treating with the Emperour, : 
wlilſt himſelf was negotiating at Rome with the French 
and Venetian Ambaſſadors, about a League againſt 
that Monarch. He impatiently waited the Iflue of 
his Legate's Negotiation, and as the Matter was a 
long while about, he appointed a Day to ſign the 
League with France and Fenice. But in the interim He ſuffers 
having received Advice, that his Treaty was conclud- __ 0 
ed at Madrid, he would hear no more of the League. n 
Soon after the Emperour ſent an Expreſs with the / Spaniſh 
Treaty concluded in Spain, which he found ſo equi- {7vfa- 
vocal and ambiguous that he refuſed to ratify it. The Gyicciarg, 
$2anih Ambaſſador preteading to be himſelf ſurprized 
at the doubtful Terms the Treaty was worded in, 
ſtoutly maintained that it was done without Deſign, 
and told the Pope that he might draw up the Treaty 
Juſt as he pleaſed, and engaged to have it ſigned by 
the Emperour withia two Months. This Delay was 
only to hinder the Pope from entering into the League 
in that Time, and Clement ſuffered himſelf to be im- 
poſed upon by the Aſſurance wherewith the Ambaſſa- 
dor ſpoke. This was tranſacted in December 1525, Peſcara's 
and in the ſame Month died Peſcara. Dearh,, 
Having thus ſhown the Poſture of Affairs in Italy, Henry 
we muſt ſee what paſſed at the Court of England, 22 of b 
where they were almoſt as buſy in 2 and con- nag ws 
F triwing as the Pope and Yenetians, ſince the Point in 
Hand was in good Earneſt to keep the Balance of 
Europe even, which leaned too much to one Side. 
The Equality between the two Houſes of France and 
Auſtria, was properly what made Exgland of great 
Weight, and conſequently an Advantage not to be 
Vor. VII. T neglected. 
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neglefted. But there were other Reaſons alſo that 
{purred on Henry to forſake the Emperour, and fide 


The Empe- with France, Though the Treaty of Bruges or Wind- 


four and 


Henry are 


diſſati ed 
with one 
another. 


Cauſes of 
their fal- 
ling out, 


March. 
Herbert, 


ſor ſeemed to have made an inſeparable Union be- 


tween the Emperour and Henry, it is however certain 
they were not pleaſed with one another, becauſe each 
of them was deſirous to make their Union ſubſervient 
to his own Affairs, without any regard to his Ally. 
In all Appearance Cardinal Holſey, who was very an- 
gry with the Emperour, did not a little contribute 
towards inclining his Maſter to a Rupture. 

The Princeſs Mary, Henry's Daughter was con- 
tracted to the Emperour, and yet the King her Fa- 
ther had offered her to the King of Scotland. On the 
other Side, the Emperour had made no Scruple to 
conclude his own Marriage with Jabella of Portugal, 
as if he had not been engaged to Mary, and from 
hence theſe two Monarchs ſhowed that they had very 
little regard for one another. Charles coming to hear 
that Henry was treating about a Match between his 
Daughter and the King of Scotland, took Occaſion 
from thence to throw upon him the breaking off his 
own Marriage. In March he ſent to England the Lord 
of Buren, and the Preſident of the Council of Mecb- 
lin, to demand of the King that he ſhould fortlvvith 
ſend the Princeſs, and pay down the Dowry agreed 
upon, and that purſuant to their League he ſhould 
enter Picardy with a powerful Army, as he ſhould 
have done the laſt Year. It was no hard Matter for 
Henry to perceive that the Emperour only wanted to 
clear himſelf, without having any Thoughts of con- 
ſummating his Marriage with Mary, and this way of 
proceeding was not very proper to keep up a good 
Underſtanding. But on the other Hand, the Em- 
perour had no leſs Reaſon to complain of him. Her- 
ry had promiſed to find a hundred Thouſand Crowns 
a Month for the Duke of Bourbon's Expedition in 
France, or to make a powerful Diverſion in Picard). 
But after he had ſet the Affair on Foot by the firſt 
monthly Payment, he ſtopped ſhort without 4 

taking 


— 


MN) 232 


. AY SL 


to the Papacy, 
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taking any Thing againſt France. Nay, he had de- 1325. 
manded the Money due to him, when he knew very 

well the Emperour was not able to pay him. This 

Step ſeemed to argue that he only ſought a Pretenſe. 
Moreover the Emperour was informed that in October 

laſt, when Francis I. was upon his march to [taly, a 
Perſon without Character came to Londen from the 
Regent, and held ſeveral Conferences with Cardinal 
Wolſey. But then Charles had promiſed to invade 

France on the Side of Spain, without having done any 

Thing towards it. And yet he took it very ill that 

Henry ſhould fail him. Thus theſe two Monarchs 

who were thought to be ſo ſtrictly united, and whoſe 

Union made France and Taly tremble, were in reali- 

ty eſtranged from one another, and ready to fall at | 
Variance, In all Appearance, the Conferences of wolſey 
the Perſon ſent from France with Cardinal N,, had c:nrritutes Wl 
taken Effect. Beſides, the Cardinal who was of a ** e $4? 
very revengetul Temper, muſt needs have bed ex- — 
tremely incenſed againſt the Emperour for having de- 
ceived him twice, after a poſitive Promiſe to help him 
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It was in the Beginning of March that the Empe- Hemy Mf 
rour's two Ambaſſadors diſcharged their Commiſſion, #15 re. 
But before they had received an Anſwer, the News of fore Lg 
the Battle of Pavia, and taking of the King of France Herbert. 
reached England, by a Letter from the Governeſs of 
Flanders, with another from Lanoy, written on the 
very Day of the Battle. As the Court of England 
then ſtood inclined, this News was by no Means a- 
greeable. Nevertheleſs as it was yet neceſſary to con- 
ceal his Thoughts, Henry cauſed a ſolemn Maſs to be 
celebrated at St. Pauls, where he was pleaſed to be 
preſent in Perſon, without however having Te Deum 
ſung. His Aim was to make the Emperour's Am- 
baſſadors believe that it was on the Score of the Vic- 
tory, and at the ſame Time to ſhow a regard for 


France, by avoiding to expreſs any Joy at her Miſ- 
fortune, 


Vor, VII. T 2 


ſhould 
take. 
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1525. 

Henry ad 
wviſes with 
his Counci 


was to be done at this Juncture. The 
whether this Opportunity ſhould be laid hold on to 
about the make Conqueſts in France, by aſſerting the King's 
Courſe he Title to that Kingdom, or whether it was more Ex- 
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Some 2 after, the Council met to conſider what 


ueſtion was 


pedient to aſſiſt and preſerve France entire, and op- 
poſe the growing Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, As 
to the firſt Point, it is certain if at this Juncture, Exg- 
land had heartily joined with the Emperour, and 
made a vigorous Effort on the Side of Picardy, France 
in the Condition ſhe was in would have been loſt paſt 
Redemption. Far from being able to withſtand the 
Arms of theſe two powerful Enemies, it was not poſ- 
ſible for her to ſtand againſt rhe Emperour without 
the King of England's Aſſiſtance. But on the other 
Hand, it was confidered that France could not be ru- 
ined without rendering the Emperour toogpowerful : 
That he was already in Poſſeſſion of Spain, and had 
an Eye upon Portugal, by marrying his Niece IJſabella 
as it was publickly reported: That his late Victory 
in Milan gave him ſuch a Superiority in Italy, that in 
all likelihood the Pope and Yenetians would not be a- 
ble to make Head againſt him : That he poſſeſſed al- 
moſt all the Low-Countries with large and rich Pro- 
vinces in Germany, not to reckon the Imperial Digni- 
ty which was become as good as Hereditary in his Fa- 
mily : That if by a powerful Diverſion, an Opportu- 
nity ſhould be given him to conquer the French Pro- 
vinces bordering upon Spain and Haly, the moſt the 


King could expect was to ſhare France, with him: . 


But that it was to be feared, that in proceſs of Time 
the Emperour would become his Enemy, and ſo much 
the more formidable as there would be no Proportion 
between their Forces, nor any State in Europe capa- 
ble of ſupporting the weakeſt Side : Thar therefore, 
ſuppoling the King had in France all the Succeſs he 
could wiſh, he would only involve himſelf for the 
future in an unequal War with the Emperour, who 
very probably would never reſt fatisfied till he had 
wreſted their Conqueſts out of the Hands of the En- 
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gls: That what had paſſed between Lewis XII and 
Ferdinand, in reſpect of the Kingdom of Naples, was 
a clear Evidence how difficult it is for ſuch Partitions 
long to ſubſiſt: That upon all theſe Accounts, it 
was more for the Intereſt of England, to make a vi- 
gorous Effort to ſupport France, and enable her to 
be always a Counterpoiſe to the Power of the Houſe 
of Auſtria : That the Happineſs and Glory of Eng- 
land depended on the Equality between the King of 
France and the Emperour, ſince by that England was 
always in Condition to remain Arbiter of Europe, 
and to make herſelf courted by both Sides: That 
there was no other way to cauſe Trade to flouriſh, 
wherein conſiſted her main Strength, and without which 
the Eugliſb could never hope to make themſelves feared: 
That if on the contrary, it was reſolved to compleat 
the Deſtruction of France, and a War ſhould happen 
afterwards with che Emperour, of which there was 
great likelihood, at once would be loſt the Trade with 
France, Spain, Italy, Flanders, Germany, which would 
quickly reduce England to extreme Poverty : That at 
leaſt it would by that Means be out of her Power to 


have Land and Sea-Forces ſufficient to Balance the 


Emperour's Power. In ſhort, that in caſe France 
came to be divided between the Emperour and the 
King, one muſt expect to ſee Scotland join in Alliance 
with the Emperour, and continue to annoy England 
by frequent Diverſions as ſhe had all along done in 
favour of France. To theſe Conſiderations another of 
greater Weight was added, namely, that the ſiding 
with the Emperour to conquer France was a Thing of 
a different Nature from joining with the Regent to 
defend that Kingdom : That in the former Caſe, the 
Emperour's ſole Aim would be to make the Engliſb 
Forces ſerve to enable him to puſh his Conqueſts elſe- 
where : But at the ſame Time he would oppoſe direct- 
ly or indirectly the King's Increaſe of Power: That 
it was the uſual Policy of Princes when they joined in 
a League with thoſe that were weaker than themſelves ; 
That one could the leſs doubt that the Emperour 

T.'2 would 
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would follow this Maxim, becauſe even before the 
Battle of Pavia, he had ſhown plainly enough, that 
he conſidered the King only as his Inſtrument to pro- 
mote his Deſigns in Italy, but in caſe the King ſided 
with France, the two Allies having the ſame View, 
would go Hand in Hand, as 1s uſually done in Leagues 
Defenſive : That on the other Hand, at the preſent 
uncture, France not being able to ſupport herſelf 
without the Aſſiſtance of England, would readily ac- 
cept of the Terms which ſhould be impoſed upon her, 
which was an Advantage more real and certain than 
any which might be expected from the Invaſion of 
that Kingdom : In a Word, nothing could be more 
glorious for the King than to raiſe up France again 
in her dejected State, and ſer at Liberty her Captive 
King : That by ſo doing he would truly acquire the 
Title of Arbiter and Deliverer of Europe, and make 
of the King of France a Friend, who probably would 
have ſo great a Kindneſs in everlaſting Remem- 
brance. ; 
Henry re- Theſe were the Reaſons that induced the King and 
folves to Council to Side with France. They correſponded ex- 
ſupport actly with the King's and the Cardinal's Inclinations, 


— and the Meaſures they had already begun to take. 


Precenſe The only Buſineſs was to find out a Pretenſe to break 
the Inju- with the Emperour, by throwing upon him the 


(ud * blame of the Rupture. This is a Thing very u- 


Emperaar. 


ſual with Princes. When they wage never ſo unjuſt 
a War, they would fain perſwade the World that 
they have Juſtice and Equity on their Side, without 
any Morive of Envy, Jealouſy, Ambition and Ava- 
rice, The War Henry was meditating againſt the 
Emperour was wholly founded upon Policy, as we 
have juſt ſcen. And that would have been enough 
to N it. But he choſe rather to ground it up- 
on the Injuries he pretended to have received from 
the Emperour, The Reaſon of his ſo doing is evi- 
dent, Ir ſeldom happens that Policy and Equity agree 
together, and Henry, like moſt Princes, had rather 
be counted a great Politician, than an honeſt Man. 

However 


ſeeing he was determined to marry {/abelia of Portu- 


Book XV. 
However that be, the Reſolution being taken to ſup- * = 
e 
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ends 


port France, Cuthbert Tonſtal Biſhop of London, and 4% 
Sir Robert Wing field were ſent to Spain to demand of 4 aff 5 
the Emperour ſeveral Things which he knew would Spaig. 
not be granted. Firſt, That as the War was made at He bert. 
a common Charge, it was reaſonable the King of 1 
England ſhould ſhare the Benefits of the Victory of on Em. 
Pavia : That purſuant to their Alliance, it ſhould be perour. 
ſtipulated in a Treaty with the Captive King, that 
Henry ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of what belonged 
to him in France, Secondly, That in caſe this could 
not be obtained by fair Means, the Emperour, ac- 
cording to the Treaty, ſhould prepare to invade 
France on the Side of Spain, whilſt the Engliſb ated 
in Picardy, and that the War ſhould not ceaſe till the 
King of England had got all that belonged to him : 
That the Emperour ſhould be the readier to aid the 
King of England, in obtaining what he wanted, be- 
cauſe by his Marriage with the Heireſs of Exgland, all 
theſe Acquiſitions would one Day be his. Thirdly, 
That as ic was ſaid in the Treaty of Windſor, that the 
two Allies ſhould mutually deliver up all Uſurpers 
upon each other's Right, „ required, purſuant to 
that Article, that the King of France, ſhould be de- 
livered to him the ſame Day the Princeſs Mary was 
yielded to the Emperour. | 
Theſe Demands were for the moſt Part of ſuch a e rmpe- 
Nature, that the Emperour eaſily perceived Henry rour An- 
only ſought a Pretenſe to break with him. The ue un 


Truth is, he could not receive the Princeſs Mary, 82 
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gal, and much leſs would he deliver the Captive King, 
and ſo part with the Benefit he expected to reap from 
his Victory. Wherefore having framed his Anſwer 
in general Terms, which ſhowed plainly enough how 
backward he was to grant what was demanded, lie Henry ra; 
afforded Henry the Pretenſe he wanted to join with „ee te 
the Regent of France. Upon divulging this Keſolu- ſide mih 
tion, the Court of England took Care to publiſh the France. 

Reaſons whereon the Rupture with the Emperour was 
T 4 grounded, 
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1525. grounded. They were in ſhort as follows: That the 
* _ Governeſs of the Low-Countries, inſtead of providing 
We for the War the Forces ſhe was bound to find, had 
rivately treated with France' : That the Florentine; 

bad broken the Treaty of Commerce in ſeveral Ar- 

ticles: That the Emperour had not paid the King 
the Sums due to him: That in the Terms on which 
he had offered to ſet the King of France at Liberty, 
he had mentioned Henry's Right only in a ſuperficial 
Manner, as a Thing of little Moment: That he ac- 
tually treated about his Marriage with the Princeſs 
of Portugal, in contempt of the Princeſs Mary, to 
whom he was contracted. Laſtly, that the Turks be- 
ing juſt upon the Point of invading Chriſtendom *, 
it was neceſſary that all Chriſtian Princes ſhould join 
their Forces againſt them, which could not be done 


not take Place, whilſt the Emperour remained in 
Arms to aggrandize himſelf at the Loſs of other 
Princes. Theſe are the Reaſons alledged in Vindica- 
tion of the King's Conduct. But the true Reaſon was 
the juſt Fear which che Emperour's Power inſpired 
Hngland, and the reſt of Europe with. However, 
Henry thought fit not to proclaim War againſt the 
Emperour, being unwilling by ſo raſh a Step, to pre- 
judice the Treaty he . br firſt to make with 
France, He contented himſelf with ordering his Am- 
baſſadors in Spain, to intercede in his Name, in be- 
1 | halt of the Captive King, though he expected little 
Wy Fil) from thence. Mean while he ſent Word to the Re- 
Wo TE” gent of France, that if the would ſend Ambaſſadors 
AR. Pub, to treat with him, ſomething might follow to the 
XIV. 37. Advantage of the King her Son, and the Intereſt of 
tne two Kingdoms. The Regent immediately ap- 
pointed Fean-Foachim de Paſſau Lord of Vaux, the 


Walje 


They had now taken Belgrade and Rhodes, and thereby open- 
ed ſe veral Ways to italy and Germany. 


without a general Peace; but a general Peace could 


lame that had begun the Negotiation with Cardinal 
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Wolſey and Jean Brinon Preſident of Roan, Their Wolley re 

Commiſſion was dated at Lyons, June the gth. ſolves to 
Whilſt the Treaty between France and England was 1 vy Money 

negotiating at London, Henry, knowing how it would ee 

end, committed the raiſing of Money to Cardinal 

IWolſey's Care. The moſt natural way was to apply Herbert. 

to the Parliament. But Wolſey was too haughty to 

run the hazard of a Refuſal, or conteſting with the 

Houſe of Commons, as it happened to him once before. 

So reſolving to uſe a ſpeedier Means, and more agree- 

able to his Temper, he iſſued out Orders in the King's 

Name to levy throughout the Kingdom the ſixth 

Part of every Lay-Man's Goods, and the fourth of the 

Clergy's. Theſe Orders were no fooner publiſhed, bur 

the Nation was in a great Fermentation. Every one 

deemed this Method of raiſing Money a manifeſt 

Breach of Magna Charta, and an Incroachment of fo 

great Conſequence, that there was like to be a Re- 1 

bellion over all the Kingdom. The King being in— 2 

formed of it, forthwith iſſued out a Proclamation, 2. 

diſavowing theſe Commiſſions which had been pub- 

liſhed in his Name, and declaring he would. exact 

nothing of his People by Force, nor demand an 

Thing but by way of Benevolence, as had been prac- He 4e. 

tiled in the Reign of Edward IV. But it was not _—_ 

long before they perceived this was only an Artifice texce, © 

to extort by another Name, what the People refuſed 

to give by Force. The Truth is, the Benevolence which 

the King demanded afterwards was hardly any thing 

leſs than what he had at firſt required by way of Au- 

thority, The Londoners being taxed firſt, the Magi- The City of 


ſtrates excuſed themſelves on account that Benevolences London 
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out. upon't, as if they had ſaid the moſt extravagant dinal keeps 


Thing in the World. He told them Richard III was bi:Ground. 
a Tyrant and Uſurper, and therefore Laws made in 
his Reign could not limit the Sovereign's Power. But 
as this Argument had no great Effe&, he ſent for the 
Chief of the Common-Council of the Ciry one by one 
to frighten them, being defirqus at any rate to aa 
pa 
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1525. paſs his Ends, without being obliged to call a Parlia- 
Inſurrecti- ment. But whilſt he was thus taken up, there was 
ary an Inſurrection near London, which in al * * 

7” would have drawn in the whole Kingdom, it a time. 
ly ſtop had not been put to it. The ſpeedy Courſe 
that was taken to diſperſe the Seditious, ſucceeded a8 
the Court could wiſh. The People that had taken 
up Arms ſeeing they were not ſufficiently ſupported, 
ſubmitted to the King's Mercy, and ſome of the 
The King Ring-Leaders were impriſoned. The King finding 
throws the how the Nation ſtood affected, thought it proper to 
4 ſatify them by ſhowing he had no Hand in the violent 
nal. Proceedings of his Miniſter, Wherefore he declared 
in full Council, that his Intent was no Perſon ſhould 
be puniſhed for this Commotion. The Cardinal per- 
ceiving that the King caſt all the Blame upon him, 
vindicated himſelf as well as he could, withoutac- 
cuſing the King, alledging he had the Judges Opini- 
on for what he had done. If ſuch an Excuſe were 
admitted, it would be no longer neceſſary for a King 
of England to apply to the Parliament for Money, 
The Judges being appointed by the King, it would 


his Side. But although there have been Judges ſo 
hardy as to decide Points of this Conſequence, as in 
the Reigns of Richard II, Charles I, James II, few of 
them eſcaped the Puniſhment due to their Boldnels. 
The Parliament never intended that the-Privileges of 
the Nation ſhould depend upon the Deciſions of the 
The Affair Judges. The Council finding the King was not in. 
ends mild- clinod ito ſtand by what the Cardinal had done, and 
ty. omg other Hand, not daring te come upon the Car- 
dinal aimſelf, thought fit to throw the whole Blame, 
without naming any Body, upon thoſe that had given 
the King wrong Iuformation, and to releaſe the Pri 
ſoners, aſter a ſevere Reprimand. Purſuant to this 
Reſolve, the Priſoners being brought before the 
Council, the Cardinal ſharply rebuked them, aggra- 
vating the heinouſneſs of their Offence, and adding 
that the King was pleaſed to grant them his Pardon, 

| provided 


be no hard Matter for him to have their Opinion on 
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provided they would find Sureties for their good Be- 
haviour for the future. But the Priſoners replying, 
they could find none, the Cardinal and Duke of Nor- 
folk ſaid, they would be bound for them; whereupon 
they were diſcharged. 

As ſoon as the King had diſcovered that he ap- Henry re- 
proved not of all the Cardinal's Actions, People ven- ive: ſe- 
tured more boldly to complain of his Conduct. The g. 
Truth 1s, he oppreſſed the Nation, and more eſpeci- plaints a- 
ally the Clergy, in a ſtrange Manner. The Inſtrument gainf che 
of his Oppreſſions was one Allen his Chaplain, who 2 
kept no Meaſures, well- knowing his Maſter's Protec- E 
Nevertheleſs, 
how great ſoever the Cardinal's Power might be, a 
private Perſon ventured to commence a Suit againſt 
Allen, and proſecuted him ſo vigorouſly, that at laſt 
the Buſineſs came to the King's Knowledge, who was 
informed at the ſame Time of ſeveral other Complaints 
of the People. He had fancied hitherto that there 
had never been in England ſo mild a Government as his, 
being ignorant of the ill Uſe Wolſey made of his Au- 
thority. This Information threw him into ſo terrible ie is like 
a Rage, that the Cardinal was like to have been en- 7 2 
tirely out of Favour. It was not without the utmo!{ proc Bern of 
Submiſſion that he appeaſed the King's Anger, ſhow- The Car- 
ing him withal his laſt Will, wherein he had made him dinal ap- 
his Heir, This he did to intimate that he was working Lees bun. 
tor him nd that the Outrages he committed were on- 
ly to increaſe the Inheritance the King was one Day 
to enjoy. Nothing can more fully expreſs the King's 
Sentiments on this Occaſion, than his Lettc to the 
Cardinal after he had pardoned him. AF ment 
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* John Allen Doctor of Law, the ſame that was Judge of the 
Cardinal's Court, was made Archbiſhop of Dubliz in 1528, and 
barbarouſly murdered by Thomas Fitz-Gerard, eldeſt Son to the 
Earl of Kildare, 1534. Antiq. Oxf. This Allen ( fays Lord Herbert ) 
accompanied with a great Train, and riding from one Religious 
Houſe to another in a kind of perpetual Pregre/: or Viſitation, did 
the Cardinal no little Services 
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whereof inſerted by Lord Herbert in his Hiſtory, is as 


follows : 


40 
»C 
ce 


66 


S touching the Matter of Wilton, ſeeing it 

is in no other Strain than you write of, and 
you being alſo ſo ſuddenly ( with the falling ſick of 
your Servants ) afraid and troubled ; I marvel not 
that it over-flipped you as it did. But it is no great 
matter, ſtanding the Caſe that it doth ; for it is yet 
in my Hand, as I perceive by your Letter, and 
your Default was not ſo great, ſeeing the Election 
was but Conditional. Wherefore, my Lord, ſee- 
ing the Humbleneſs of your Submiſſion, and 
though the Caſe were much more heinous, I can 
be content for to remit it, being right glad, that, 
according to mine Intent, my Monitions and Warn- 
ings have been benignly and lovingly accepted on 
your behalf, promiſing you, that the very Affec- 
tion I bear you cauſed me thus to do. As touching 
the Help of Religious Houſes to the building of 
your College, I would it were more, fo it be law- 
fully; for my Intent is none, but that it ſhould ſo 
appear to all the World, and the Occaſion of all 
their mumbling might be ſecluded and put away ; 
for, ſurely their is great Murmuring of it through- 


out all the Realm, both good and bad. They ſay 


not that all that is ill- gotten is beſtowed upon the 
College, but that the College is the Cloak for cove- 
ring all Miſchiefs. This grieveth me, I aſſure 
you, to hear it ſpoken by him, which I ſo entirely 
love. Wherefore, methought I could do no leſs, 
than thus friendly to admoniſh you. One thing 
more I perceive by your own Letter, which a little 
methinketh troucheti; Conſcience, and that is, that 
you have received Money of the Exempts for ha- 
ving of their old Viſitors. Surely this can hardly 
be with good Conſcience, For, and they were 
good, why ſhould you take Money ? And if they 
were ill, it were a ſinful Act. Howbeit, your 
Legacy herein might, peradventure, apud — 
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« be a Cloak, but not apud Deum. Wherefore you, 
« thus moniſhed by him whom ſo entirely loveth you, 
« doubt not, will deſiſt, not only from this, (if Con- 
« ſcierice will not bear it) but from all other things 
« which ſhould tangle the ſame; and, in fo doing, 
« we will ſing, Te laudant Angeli atque Archangeli, Te 
« laudat Omnis Spiritus: And thus an End I make of 
« this, though rude, yet loving Letter, deſiring you 
« as benevolently to take it, as I do mean it, for I 
« enſure you, (and I pray you think it ſo ) that there 
« remaineth, at this Hour, no Spark of Diſpleaſure 
towards you in my Heart. And thus fare you well, 
« and be no more perplext. Written with the Hand 
« of your loving Sovereign and Friend, 


R. 


This Letter ſhows that the King was informed of The Car- 


ſeveral Miſdemeanors in the Cardinal's Conduct. But dinal re- 
Moves 


he did not yet thoroughly know him, his Affection 
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pe . . * 0 we rom 
for him combating in his Heart the Heinouſneſs of his 


Conrt 


Proceedings, and making him believe that the Faults rho/e 


vere the pure Effects of his great Zeal for the found- 


ing his College. Had he not been thus prepoſſeſſed in 
his Favour, he might have been more fully informed. 
But it was very hazardous to ſpeak Point-blank againſt 
a Favourite, to whom the King ſtill ſhowed ſo great 
Kindneſs. However, the Cardinal finding by this 
Sample, what his Enemies would be able to do againſt 


remove from Court all thoſe he had any miſtruſt of. 
At the ſame time, he ſtrove to preſerve the King's 
Love and Eſteem by the moſt condeſcending and ob- 
liging Carriage. He had now built at Hampton-Court 
a ſtately Palace, which outſhone in Beauty all the 
King's Houſes. But what had lately happened making 
him apprehenſive that it might breed a Jealouſy in the 

ing, he made him a Preſent of it, as if from the 
very firſt he had intended to build it for him, He 
had a Mind to inſinuate by this Preſent, that he heaped 


up 


him if they had the King's Ear, was very careful to 
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The King 
reſtores 
him to his 


Friendſhip. 


Henry the 
King's na- 
tural Son 
made 
Dube of 
Rich- 
mond. 
Act. Pub. 
XIV. 42 
July 16. 
Negotia- 
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Ambaſſa- 
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up Riches purely for his ſake, and it took effect aq, 
cordingly. The King had the ſame Confidence in hin 
as before, which the Murmurs of the People ſeeme 
to have ſomething altered. This Year he obtaine 
the King's Letters Patents for the Founding his Col 
lege at Oxford. 

Much about the ſame time the King created Hem 
Fitz-Roy his natural Son Duke of Richmond and $. 
merſet, and High- Admiral of England, though he vu 
but fix Years old“. As he had no legitimate Son, hl vere ij 
was extremely fond of this Baſtard, whom he had f were fi 
the Lady Elizabeth Blunt *', zoth C 

Whilſt theſe Things were doing, the Cardinal vn 
buſy in treating with the French Ambaſſadors. Eve: The 
ſince the Beginning of June the Regent had ſent fu France 
Powers in general Terms to her two Ambaſſadon Jim po 
But in the Courſe of the Negotiation they found they doms. 
ſhould have occaſion for more particular Powers ui Name 
ſettle the Sums which the King of France owed thi the A 
King of England, and which, conſiſting of ſeveri 
Articles, were to be put into one according to Henry' 
Intention. Theſe new Powers were diſpatched t Ob 
16th of Auguſt. Ar ſuch an extraordinary Juncture lately 
the French Ambaſſadors had properly nothing to c 
but to comply with the King of England's Pleaſun 


Thel Th 
Sums 
* He was firſt made Knight of the Garier, then Earl of V 1. By 
tingham, and the ſame Day Duke of Richmond and Somerſet, on ti lion & 
18th of June. He was conſtituted likewiſe Lieutenant - Genu 4 
beyond the Trent, and Warden General of the Marches of Scorlans of 7c 
| After which he was bred up with Henry Earl of Surry at Hindu dred 
from whence they went both together to ſtudy at Paris. Tbe the {a 
Friendſhip was indeared by the Duke's marrying Mary the Ef , -. 
Siſter, Daughter to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, by whom he had l 
Iſſue. He was very perſonable and of great ExpeRation, and ft Four 
Abilities of Mind and Body one of the rareſt of his Time. Bun theſe 
departed this Life in the 17th Year of his Age, and was buried i Son's 


Thetford in Norfolk, Herb. Dugd. of G 


*: Daughter of Sir John Blunt, Widow of Sir Gilbert Tal bein 
who was thought for her rare Endowments of Nature and Orr! 
puny of Education to be the Beauty and Maſter- piece of her Tum Tha, 
Herb. | 11 
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Their Aim being to bring him off from the Emperour, 
and cauſe him to ſide with the King their Maſter, 
there was no diſputing upon the Terms. Bur it muſt Henry's 
be confeſſed that on this Occaſion, Henry behaved with Generefery 
an uncommon Generolity. Though he might have #9 the 


demanded Towns and even Provinces for the Friend- yy 
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ſhip he was pleaſed to contract with Francis I, and 
for the Charges he was going to be at, he contented 
himſelf with ſecuring by new Treaties, the Sums that 
were juſtly due to him. Theſe Treaties being ready, 
were ſigned at Moore, a Houſe of the King's on the 
zoth of Auguſt. 


The firſt contained a League Deſeuſive between 
France and England, againſt af s S biritual or 8 
Temporal, that ſhould invade either of che two King- vided ite 
doms. The Allies of the two Kings were included by je —_ 
Name in the League; but with this Limitation, that 4K Pub. 
the Article was not to be underſtood of thoſe who had IV. 48, 
uſurped any thing upon either of the two principal *< 
Contractors ſince the League concluded at London, 
Ofober the 2d 1518. Hence the Emperour who had 
lately conquered the Dutchy of Milan was excluded. 
Moreover, Henry I. engaged to uſe his beſt Endea- 
vour to procure the Liberty of Francis. 
The —— Treaty concerned the Payment of the 

Sums due to Henry from the King of France, namely, 

1. By a Treaty of the 3d of Auguſi 1515, one Mil- 
lion of Crowns of Gold. 2. By another of the 12th 

of January 1518, for Reſtitution of Tournay Six Hun- 
dred Thouſand Crowns of Gold. 3. By another of 
the fame Date, Twenty-three Thouſand Livres Tour- 
015, 4. By another of November the 13th 1520, 
Four Hundred Sixty-two Thouſand Crowns. For all 
theſe Suras the Regent bound herſelf in the King her 
Son's Name, to pay Henry Two Milligns of Crowns 

of Gold, of Thirty- five 1 Turnois each, which 


being reduced to Crowns of Thirty-eight Pence each, 
amounted to the Sum of 1899736 ſuch Crowns, and 
Thirty-two Pence. This Sum was to be paid at ow 

ra 
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1525- ral Times, viz. 47368 Crowns, within forty Days af 


ter the Date of the Treaty; the like Sum on the 1f 
of November next, and the ſame every ſix Months till 
the whole was paid. This made in all forty Payment, 
conſequently the whole Sum was to be paid in Twenty 
Years. 

It was farther agreed by the ſame Treaty, that if 
Henry died before he had received the two Millions, 
the Arrears were to be paid to his Heirs and Suc. 
ceſſors. But in Caſe he out-lived the Payment of the 
whole, he ſhould receive during his Lite, an yearly 
Penſion of a Hundred Thouſand Crowns to ceaſe at 
his Death. 5 

To ſecure the Performance of the Treaty, the Re. 

nt was to ſwear to it ſolemnly before the Engliſ 
Ambaſſadors, and Francis I. was to ratify and ſwear 
to it immediately after his return to France. More. 
over Henry had for Security, the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
the Dukes of Vendome and Longueville, the Earls of 
St. Paul, Maulevrier, Brienne, the Lords of Montmy- 
rency, Lautrec and Breze, the Cities of Paris, Lyons, 
Orleans, Toulouſe, Amiens, Bourdeaux, Tours, and 


Rheims *. 


It muſt be obſerved, that in the Sum of two Mil- 


lions of Crowns due to Henry, there was no Deducti- 
on of what he had received from Francis I. from the 
Year 1515, to their Rupture. This was all the Ad- 
vantage Henry made, which was not very great, con- 
ſidering how little punctual the King of France was in 
his Payments. 
By a Third Treaty, the Regent bound herſelf to 
pay to Mary, Henry's Siſter, Queen Dowager of 
France, all the Arrears of her Dowry at ſeveral Pay- 
ments, namely, five Thouſand Crowns on the Day of 


the Date of the Treaty, and a like Sum every fix 
| Months 


All theſe Lords and Cities were to ſend a Bond with their 
Seal annexed within three Months under the Obligation and For- 
feir of all their Goods. Herbert, p. 70. 
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Months till the whole was paid. Moreover ſhe pro- 
miſed to let her enjoy her Dowry for the future. 

There was alſo a fourth Treaty, which ran, that 
the King of Scotland ſhould not be reckoned in the 
Number of the Allies of France, but on Condition 
the Scots committed no Acts of Hoſtilities againſt Zng- 
land, after the 25th of December next. 

Laſtly, by a fifth Treaty it was agreed, that the 
Court of France ſhould conſent neither directly nor 
indirectly, that the Duke of Alany ſhould return to 
Scotland during the Minority of James V. 


All theſe Treaties, which properly were only diffe- 
rent Articles of one and the ſame Treaty, were ratified 
and ſworn by the Regent of France, and confirmed b 
the Parliaments of Paris, Tholouſe, and Bourdeaux. 
The Lords and Cities that were to be Securities gave 
their Bonds. Finally, Francis J. himſelf ſent a Ka- 


tification under his own Hand, bearing Date the 27th 
of December. 


But after having done the King's Affairs, the Car- Grant of 
dinal forgot not himſelf. We find in the Collection of td legen 


to che Care 
8 ainal. 
November, to pay the Cardinal the Arrears of the 4d. Pub. 


Penſion granted him in lieu of tae Adminiſtration of XIV. 100. 


the Publick Ads, the Regent's Bond of the 18th of 


the Biſhoprick of Tournay, being four Years and a 
half, amounting to the Sum of 29793 Crowns of 
Gold So“ *. Moreover ſhe declared that for ſeveral 
other weighty Reaſons, there was due to the Cardinal 
a Hundred Thouſand Crowns of Gold, theſe rwo 
Sums making together 121898 Crowns $:4. were to 
be paid in ſeven Years, by half-yearly equal Pay- 


ments, 


The Defenſive League between France and England rhe Regen 
being thus concluded and ſigned, the Regent began to rates 
be a little more at eaſe, and better able to diſpute up- #4" 


on the Terms of the King her Son's Liberty. Beſides, 


* Crowns Sol, or de Soleil, were Golden Coins, of old worth 
38 Pence Tournois, 
ſhe 
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1525- ſhe had Ground to hope that the King of England's 
Declarations would help to determine the Pope and 
Venetians, whoſe Fears alone hindered them es form- 
ing a League againſt the Emperour. And indeed we 
9 ſhall ſee — es, they very her altered their Mea- 
calls their ſures upon hearing what the King of England had 
— done. * while the Emperour having Intelligence 
+6 of the Treaty of Moore, recalled his Ambaſſadors 
who were ſtill in England, and Henry did the ſame 
with reſpect to his in Spain. Shortly after, Charles 
concluded his Marriage with Jabella of Portugal, by 
Virtue of a Diſpenſation brought him by Cardinal 
Salviati, who e dere it to him after the Concluſion 
of the Treaty aforementioned. 
Whilſt the Affairs of Europe took a new Turn, by 
the Effects the Battle of Pavia, and the Frenth 
King's. Captivity produced in ſeveral Places, there 
was no other Alteration in thoſe of Scotland, except 
that the Earl of Angus, who was to hold the Admi- 
niſtration but four Months, did not think fit to re- 
ſign when his Time was out. Whereupon the Earl of 
Argyle withdrew very much diſſatisfied 3 but the Earl 
of Lenox, though diſguſted too, kept at Court. Mean 
while the Queen and the Earl of 
diſpoſſeſſed, were not unmindful of their Affairs. The 
Earl of Lenox's Diſguſt giving them an Opportunity 
to hold Intelligence with him, they got him to infpire 
the King with a Deſire to get out of the Hands of 
the Earl of Angus. But as there was Occaſion for a 
great deal of Precaution to deceive that Lord's 
Watchfulneſs, it was not till the next Year that the 
King found an Opportunity to attempt the Execution 
of this Deſign. 8 
Truce be» The Beginning of the Year the Court of Scotland 
sweenEng- had ſent an Embaſly to England, at the Head where- 
— ang of was the Earl of Caſſis, to treat about the King's 

nn Marriage with the Princeſs Mary. But as ſeveral 
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land for new Inſtructions. Nevertheleſs it was not 
poſſible to conclude any Thing, becauſe in all Ap- 
pearance Henry had no Intention to wor his only 
Daughter and Heir to the King of Scotland. The 

Truth is, one cannot ſee what Benefit he could have 

reaped from thence. Beſides, intending to join with 

France, he was no longer ſo much concerned to keep 

fair with Scotland. 

Before the Treaty of Moore was concluded, the 1526. 
Emperour had a great Advantage in the Negotiati- 2 
ons he kept on Foot at Rome and Madrid. By re- Rome: 
ſtoring Sforza to Milan, he was almoſt ſure the Pope 
and Venetians would abandon France and by giving 
over his Claim to the Datchy of Burgundy, he could 
depend upon it that Francis would readily reſign Mi- 
lan, and not trouble himſelf much with the Affairs of 
[taly. But he could not think of yielding up either, 
and that made the Negotiations laſt fo long. After 
the Treaty of Moore was ſigned, the Scene of his Af- 
fairs was ſhifted. The Fope grew more ſtout, and 25. Pops 
finding he was impoſed upon by the Emperour, Who refufes all 
in a ſecond Rarification of their Treaty, left the Re- Tr1m 
ſtoration of Sforza in a State of Uncertainty, plain- & 452 
ly told him, that without the Reſtitution of the i- Rejtoration 
lanzje, there was no Peace to be expected. The Em- 
perour had reaſon to fear likewiſe, that Francis I. ſee- 
ing himſelf about to be ſo well ſupported, would be 
ſtill farther from complying in the Buſineſs of Bur- 
gundy, Wherefore perciving there was no Way to 
one a League which was going to unite ſo many 

rinces againſt him, he was at a very great Loſs. He 
was under a neceſſity of reſolving ſpeedily either to 
maintain without any Ally, the impending War, or to 
make Peace with France. Both which threw him e- 
qually into great Perplexities. In chuſing War, he 23, Empe2 
knew not where to find Money, and in making with rour re. 
his Priſoner a Peace upon Compulſion, he could not ere pen 
expect to reap that Benefit from his Victory which he“ Tee, 
had propoſed to himſelf. Luckily for him, Francis, 
heartily tired of his Captivity, freed him for his Per- 

Vol. VII. 2 plexity, 
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1526. plexity, by offering to reſign the Dutchy of Burgun- 
dy, which had hitherto been the main Obſtacle to a 
Peace. After that the Emperour ſtuck no longer to 
treat in good earneſt with him, whereas hitherto he had 
only amuſed him. Shortly after they concluded toge- 


Treaty of 
Madrid. 
Jan. 14. 
Act Pub. 
XIV. 308. 
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ther the famous Treaty of Madrid. The chief Ar- 
ticles to which Francis ſubmitted are here ſet down, 
beſides a great many others which it would be need- 
leſs to recite, 


That the King of France ſhould marry Queen L. 
onora the Emperour's Siſter, and have with her two 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns of Gold. 

That Francis ſhould be ſet at Liberty on the 10th 
of March, and the ſame Day he ſhould deliver to the 
Emperour his two Sons in Hoſtage. 

That he ſhould reſign to the Emperour the Dutchy 
of Burgundy in full Sovereignty. 

That he ſhould deſiſt from the Homage the Em- 

rour owed him for Flanders and Artois, 

That he ſhould renounce all Claim to Naples, Mi- 
lan, Genoa, Atti, Tournay, Liſie and Heſdin. 


That he ſhould perſwade Henry de Albert to yield 


up the Kingdom of Navarre to the Emperour, or 
at leaſt ſhould give him no Aſſiſtance. 


That within forty Days he ſhould reſtore the Duke 


of Bourbon and all of his Party to their Eſtates. 

That he ſhould reſtore Philibert de Chalons Prince 
of Orange, and Michael Antonio de Saluzzo, to their 
Principalities. 

That he ſhould give no ſort of Aſſiſtance to the 
Duke of Guelders, and after that Prince's Death, he 
ſhould uſe his beſt Endeavour to cauſe his Towns to 
fall into the Emperour's Hands. 

That he ſhould pay the King of England five Hun- 


dred Thouſand Crowns which the Emperour owed 
him. 
That when the Emperour went to Italy to receive 


the Imperial Crown, he ſhould lend him twelve _ 
ies 
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lies, four large Ships, and a Land-Army, or two 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns inſtead of the Army. 

Laſtly, he promiſed upon the Word and Honour 
of a Prince, to cxecute all theſe Articles, or in caſe 
of Non- Performance to return Priſoner to Spain. 
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1526, 


If Francis had not been ſo haſty to offer the Dutchy Poſture of 
of Burgundy, he would in all Appearance have ſaved , Empe- 


himſelf a World of Trouble, and avoided ſome Re- 


rour's Af- 


fairs at the 


proaches which not a little touched his Honour. At sine ef che 
the Time the Treaty of Madrid was concluded, Treary of 
Charles was under very great Perplexities. Beſides Madrid. 


thoſe already mentioned, he knew that. the Princes 
and Hans-Towns of Germany, that had embraced Lu- 
ther*'s Doctrine, began to take Meaſures to ſcreen 
themſelves from the Calamities they were daily threat- 
ned with. To this was added the dread of a Turkiſh 
Invaſion in Hungary, wherein the Emperour was deep- 


y concerned, by Reaſon of the Neighbourhood of 


Auſtria, Wherefore in all likelihood, if Francis had 
not been ſo haſty, the Emperour would have ſooner 
given over his Claim to Burgundy, than run the Ha- 
zard of having ſo many Enemies to deal with at once. 
Theſe were the real Motives that obliged him to ha- 
ſten the Concluſion of the Treaty of Madrid, con- 
trary to the Inſtances and Oppoſition of many of his 
Counſellors, who repreſented to him, that he would 
be infallibly diſappointed. His Chancellor even re- 
fuſed to ſign it; but as he believed he had ſtrong 
Reaſons to run that Hazard, he abſolutely concluded 
in the Belief he was in, that it was the ſole Means to 
prevent the League againſt him. Whatever hap- 
pened, he hoped to come off at moſt by reſtoring 
Sforza to Milan; which however he did not intend to 
do bur at the laſt Extremity. Mean while, by re- 
ſolving to ſtand too ſtifly upon that Article, he ren- 
dered all his Meaſures ineffectual ; he loſt his Priſon- 
er, without obtaining Burgundy, or preventing the 
League. In ſhort, after having ſuſtained abundance 
of Attacks, he was forced to yield up the Dutchy of 

x U 3 Milan, 
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15266 Milan, as will be ſeen hereafter: But where is the 
Prince, let his Abilities be never ſo great, that can 
foreſee all the Conſequences of his own Politicks ? 
When Charles V ſigned the Treaty of Madrid, he 
imagined he did a Thing very much to his Advan- 
tage. Indeed Francis would have dearly purchaſed 
his Liberty, if when he ſigned the Treaty he had real- 


ly intended to keep it. But it is too manifeſt, that 


when he gave his Word, he deſigned to break it, 
The Empe- fince he had no ſooner ſet Foot in his own Dominions, 
rour add, but he refuſed to ratify the Treaty. The Emperour 
« new ſo little expected any ſuch Thing, that immediately 
OY after the Concluſion of the Peace, he wrote to the 
eard to Pope, that although he had promiſed to reſtore Sfor- 
Sforza. Za to Milan, it was however on Condition that Sforza 
Guicciard. cleared himſelf of the Crime of Felony and High- 
Treaſon laid to his Charge. Adding, that ſince the 
Princes of Italy wiſhed he would not give the Dutchy 
of Milan to the Archduke Ferdinand his Brother, he 
would preſent it to the Duke of Bourbon, in Caſe 
The Tepe Sforza was found guilty. Clement VII having been 
relieves informed of the Conditions of the Treaty of Madrid, 
will nos Preſently gueſſed that Francis had accepted of them 
keep the purely to obtain his Freedom, without intending to 


gy of perform them. In this Belief he inſiſted ſtill upon 


A 4 fore he ingaged with the Emperour, to ſee what the 


za's Refto- King of France would do. The Senate of Venice be- 
ration. ing of the fame Mind, not a little contributed to keep 
the Pope in his Reſolution. 
Francis a. What theſe ſubtle Politicians had foreſeen came to 
rives in his paſs. Francis way no ſooner arrived in his own Ter- 
own Domi- ritories, but he mounted a Turtiſb Horſe and rid full 
, ſpeed to St. Jobn de Lux, from whence he went next 
Day to Bayonne, On the 17th of March, he ſigned 
Bonds to the King of Exgland for the Sums his Mother 
the Regent had bound him in. By the Way, the 
Hiſtorians place this Prince's Deliverance on the 18th 
. of March, and yet theſe Bonds are dated at Bayonne 
70 ratify the 17th of the ſame Month, When he came to Bay- 
the Irgaty. 071 


Sforza*s Reſtoration without Terms, being willing be- 
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anne, Lanoy, who accompanied him as Ambaſſador, 1526. 
prayed him to ratify the Treaty of Madrid. But the He ſhifts 
King told him, that having made in the Treaty a “ ＋ 
Step beyond the Power of a King of France, in yield- 

ing the Dutchy of Burgundy to the 6 7 day he 

muſt proceed to the Performance by fair Means, and 


endeavour to get the Conſent of the Burgundians and 


Approbation of the reſt of his Subjects: That how- 


ever he intended to execute the Treaty, but that he 
had need of a little Time to prepare for it. This An- 
ſwer was enough to let the Ambaſſador ſee what the 
King had in his Mind. He followed him however to we ratifes 
Bourdeaux, where the King's firſt Buſineſs was to ra- the Treaty _ 
tify the Treaty concluded at Moore with the King of 3 
England. From Bourdeaux he came to Cognac, where XIV. iz 
he made ſome ſtay with the Viceroy of Naples ſtill in Lanoy 
his Train, preſſing him from Time to Time to ratify Neem. 
and execute the Treaty of Madrid or return to Spain + mayor 
according to his Oath. To which the King objected in | 
his Excuſe three Reaſons, wherein the Ambaſſador was 
far from acquieſcing. The firſt was, that it was not The King 
in his Power to ns. Burgundy, becauſe the Kings of r 
France not being Proprietors of their Dominions, it pap euch 
was not lawful for them to alienatc any Part. The caſcd. 
ſecond, that he was compelled to ſign the Treaty of 
Madrid. The Third, that by the Oath he took at 
his Coronation, he had ſworn not to alienate any Part 
of his Kingdom, and that his Coronation- Oath made 
void that he had taken at Madrid. The Ambaſla- Lanoy's 
dor replied to the firſt, That ſuppoſing he could not Reply. 
alienate any of his Provinces, that was not to be un- 
derſtood of Dominions unjuſtly acquired by the 
Crown of France, as was the Dutchy of Burgundy. 
To the ſecond he anſwered, That it had been left to 
his Choice either to remain in the State, the Fortune of 
War, and the good Pleaſure of God had thrown him, 
or to get out of it by a Treaty which he had him- 
{elf ſollicited ; and that it was a hard Matter to con- 
ceive wherein the Compulſion he complained of con- 
liſtek To the Third he ſaid, That when the King 

U 4 {wore 
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1526. ſwore to the Treaty of Madrid, he was not ignorant 
of the Oath he took at his Coronation, and in all 
appearance, believed the Second contrary to the 

irſt; that if it was otherwiſe, there would be 
ground to think, he had intended to impoſe upon 
the Emperour's Eaſineſs. Without weighing here 
either the King's Reaſons or the Ambaſſador's An- 
ſwers, it ſuffices to ſay in one word, that the King's 
Refolution was already taken. 

The Pope's The Pope, the Yenetiars and the Duke of Milan, 

_ andVents plainly foreſceing that Francis would ſcruple to ex. 

tian Am- n 

baſſrdors Ecute the Treaty of Madrid, made haſte and ſent 

go to tbe Ambaſſadors to him, who found him at Cognac. 

King «= They were receiv'd with great Civilities, and the 

Cosnac. King out of hand enter'd into Negotiation with them 

Leagus at about a League againſt the Emperour, The League 

22 1% Was concluded indeed at Crgnac, the 17th of May, 

againſt the 8 > , 

Emperour. between the Pope, the King of France, the Duke 

of Milan, and the Veretians: but it was not made 
publick till a Month after, Francis pretending he 
could not ratify it till he had ſeen the Ratifications 

Lanoy of the other Allies. The Viceroy of Naples, ha- 

calls 479? ving ſome Notice of it, call'd upon the King, for 

the Kino, d 4 : 

»»ho feli the laſt time, to execute the Treaty of Madrid, 

him plain. Whereupon Francis told him downright, that it was 

ly he will not in his Power to reſign Burgundy, tho' he had 
mor execute bound himſelf thereto. But to let him fee that he 


the Treaty, ; 5 f . 
He W deſir'd to live in Friendſhip with the Emperour his 


A Crowns of Gold, as an Equivalent for Burgundy, and 
Sy: punctually to perform the Reſt of the Treaty. 
The Em- Thus the Emperour's Meaſures were entirely 
oo _Yy broken. He had the King of France no longer in 
"Pg. the Efforts of the League juſt concluded againſt 
him, not ro mention the King of England, who 
probably would one time or other act upon the Ot- 
fenſive. His whole Dependance was upon having 
the King of France's two Sons in Hoſtage. But the 
Perplexity he was in was not capable of — him 


2 Millions Maſter, he offer'd to give him Two Millions of 


his Power, and yet he was no leſs ingag'd to ſuſtain 
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rant ſtoop on this Occaſion, He choſe to run all Ha- 15286. 
n all zards rather than conſent to the leaſt Alteration of 
the WF the Treaty of Madrid. His Reſolution being noti- 25 Teague 
| be fied to Francis, the League was publiſh'd at Cognac is made 
pon the 11th of June. Two things haſten'd the Conclu- Pick. 
here ſion of this League. The Firſt, that the Caſtle of 
An- Milan beſieg'd by the Imperialiſts, being hard 
ing's 1 ſtood in need of a ſpeedy Relief, and the 
e and Venetians durſt not ſend their Troops into 
(ilan, the Field, before they were ſure of the League with 
o ex- France. The Second, that the King of France de- 
ſent ſigning to offer the Emperour Two Millions of 
gnac. Crowns in lieu of Burgundy, he believ'd his Offer 
J the would meet with a readier Acceptance after the Con- 
them cluſion of the League. It is certain, this was his 
eague ſole Aim, and if his Offer had been accepted, he 
May, would never have ratified the League of Cognac. 
Duke Nay, after the League was made publick, neither 
made himſelf nor the King of England, ever did any thing 
19 he conſiderable againſt the Emperour, their Intenc be- 
ations ing only to frighten him and obtain by that means Francis 
„ ha- the Reſtirution of the two Hoſtages upon reaſon- 22 
z, for able Terms. Thus, for once the /talians were over- 42 
adrid reach*d by the French and Engliſh, which deſerves to our. © 
it was be taken Notice of, as a thing very uncommon. 
e had Mean while Francis and Henry, to go on with their 
hat he Game, made a new Treaty, promiſing never to make 
ur his Peace with the Emperour, unleſs he would reſtore 
ns of the Hoſtages and pay Henry what he ow'd him. But 
„ and this Treaty oblig'd them not to take Arms to pro- 
cure one anotner the Satisfaction they pretended 
1tirely to. 
ger in The Pope and Venelians relying upon the Aſſiſt- The Pope's 
ſuſtain ance of France and England, ſent their Troops into 4 Vene- 
gainſt the Field under the Command of the Duke of Ur- n * : 
who bino, who ſuffer'd the Caſtle of Milan to be taken, _ Field. 
ae Of- and caus'd an Attempt upon Genoa to miſcarry, for Guicciard. 
1aving want of ſending the Allies a Supply of Fifteen- 
ut the hundred Men. Guicciardini inſinuates, in ſeveral 
g him Places, that the Duke ated but faintly againſt the 
ftoop Empe- 
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Emperour, who was very weak in taly, and that the 
Duke of Bourbon who was come back to Milan 
would have been infallibly conſtrained to abandon the 
City, had he been put to it never ſo little. 

Whilſt the Duke of Urbino favour'd the Emperour 
indirectly, the Duke of Sſa the Spanih Ambaſſador 
at Rome, and Hugo de Moncada, who commanded at 
Naples in the Viceroy's Abſence, made amends other 
ways for the weakneſs of the Imperialiſts, by ex- 
citing the Colonna's to war upon the Pope, whilſt 
his Troops were in the Dutchy of Milan. This un- 
expected Invaſion, which the Pope could not but aſ- 
cribe to the Sollicitations of the Emperour or his 
Miniſters, cauſed him to reſolve to ſend into the 
Kingdom of Naples the Army the Duke of Urbino 
commanded in the Milaneſe, and to that End he got 
the Conſent of the Venetians. But the Duke of 
Seſſa, to prevent the Invaſion the Kingdom of Naples 
was threaten'd with, ordered it ſo that the Colonna's 
gave the Pope all the Satisfaction he deſir'd. The 
Agreement was made at Rome the 22d of Auguſt, 
and the Duke of Urbino was countermanded, 

But about a Month after, when the Pope leaſt ex- 
potted ir, the Colonna's with Five or Six Thouſand 

en enter*d Rome on the 19th or 20th of September, 
in the Night, and put the Pope in ſuch a Conſterna- 
tion that he fled all in a Fright to the Caſtle of St. 
Angelo. As he was not very ſafe in that Caſtle, 
where he had nothing to ſtand a Siege withal, Mon- 
cada went to him, and reprefenting to him the Dan- 
ger he was in, and that Rome was going to be plun- 
der'd, he perſwaded him to make a ſeparate Truce 
with the Emperour for Four Months. This was 
longer than the Emperour had Occaſion for, who 
had order'd Levies to be made in Germany, and was 
about to ſend back Lanoy to Naples with a good 
Body of Spaniſh Troops. As ſoon as the Truce 


was ſign'd, the Pope's Troops which ſerv'd under 
the Duke of Urbino were recall'd to Rome. 
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Mean while the Pope was extremely ſurpriz*'d _ 1526. 
at Francis's ſlowneſs, who, tho' principal Author of vi. 
the League, never ſtirr'd to compel the Emperour 5 CO” 
to give back his Sons. The King of England's In- to go te 
dolence aſtoniſn'd him no leſs, becauſe knowing not Spain. 
that the League concluded at Moore was only De- 


fenſive, he had 1imagin'd that the two Kings were to 


fall upon the Emperour with all their Forces. 


Wherefore to rouze them up by raiſing their Jea- 


louſy, he declar'd he deſign'd to go to Spain and 


concert with the Emperour the Means to procure 

the Peace of Europe. This Declaration very much 
confounded the French and Englih Ambaſſadors. 

They were afraid there was ſome hidden Myſtery 

in ſo extraordinary a Journey, and therefore uſed 

their beſt Endeavour to diſſwade the Pope from it. 

But Henry made uſe of a more effectual Means, viz. 

A Preſent of Thirty-Thouſand-Ducats which made Henry 
him entirely lay aſide all thoughts of his pretended makes him 
Journey to Spain. . 

Shortly after, Clement VII broke the Agreement The Pope 
he had made with the Colonna's, and order'd the Oe 
Troops he had ſent for to Rome to march into their ent with 
Territories, having firſt excommunicated them and e Co- 
deprived Pompeo Colonna of the Cardinalate. He 9nnas 
afirm'd that the Treaty he had made with them was 
void, becauſe he was compell'd to it, he thereby 
juſtified, in ſome Meaſure, Francis's Proceedings, 
to whom on the ſame Pretenſe he had granted a 
* enſation from the Oath he had taken at Ma- 
rid. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, the Baron de Frondſ- 
Frondſperg march'd from Germany to Italy with an P'S, 
Army of Thirteen or Fourteen Thouſand Men, 2 
whom he had raiſed for the Emperour's Service. The Duke 
Upon News thereof, the Duke of Urbino, who kept Y Urbino 
the Duke of Bourbon as it were beſieged in Milan, rage oy 
quitted the Neighbourhood of that City, under of Milan. 
Colour of going and oppoſing the Paſſage of the 
Germans, Mean while the Pope was under no ſmall 


Trouble. 
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1526. Trouble. The Truce was ſoon to expire. Fond. 
ſperg was on the march to /taly, and the Viceroy of 
Naples was now in the Ifland of Corfica, leading to 
Naples a ſtrong ſupply of Spaniards. In the mean 
time, the King of Fance was making no Prepara- 
tions to ſupport his Allies, and the King of Englan 
ſhow'd the ſame Remiſſneſs. Mean while Frendſperg 
continuing his March, arriv'd in the Mantuan, where 
the Prince of Orange came to. join and ſerve under 
him as a Volunteer. Afterwards, abour the middle of 
December, he repair'd to the Borders of the Mianeſ, 
the Duke of Urbino not being able or willing to 
The Dute oppoſe his March, Here he expected the Duke of 
of Bour= Bourbon who was to come and join him; but who 
— was not yet in condition to execute that Deſign. 
want of The Dithculties aroſe from his having no Money to 
Meine) pay his Troops, who poſitively refuſed to go out of 
the City till they had receiv'd their Arrears, and even 
threaten'd to ſack the Town. There was no other 
way to hinder them from putting their Threats in 
practice, than to take the Plate belonging to the 
Churches, This ſerv'd to pay Part of what was due 
to the Troops, who had ſcarce receiv'd any thing 
ſince the Battle of Pavia, ſo deſtitute of Money was 
the Emperour. The Duke of Bourbon made uſe of 
anotaer Expedient to increaſe his Treaſure : That 
was to cauſe the Chancellor Morouè to be condemn'd 
to die, who to redeem his Life gave him Twenty 
Thouſand Ducats. After that he became one of his 

chief Counſellors. ; 
Whilſt the Duke of Bourbon was buſied in finding 
Navles. Money, L109, who was come to Naples with a Body 
92 of Spaniſh Troops, amus'd the Pope with Negotia. 
the Poe. tions tending only to hinder him from taking fix'd 
Meaſures, by putting him in hopes of a ſpeedy Ac. 
commodation with the Emperour. This Proſpect 
however became more and more diſtant ſince Frons- 
jperg's Arrival. Whilſt Milan was in danger, the 
Emperqur cauſed the Pope to be told, a - 
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deſired Franciſco Sforz.a ſhould be brought to his Trial, 
it was only to ſave the Honour of the Empire, but 
that he would give the Judges private Orders to de- 
g to MW tlare him innocent. But after the coming of the Ger- 
mean W mans, he demanded ſuch a pecuniary Reparation, that 
para- Sforza was by no means able to raiſe the Sum required. 
gland Wherefore the Emperour pretended that the Pope, 
perg, the Yenetians, and the Horenlines were bound for 
chere him. 

inder The Pope and Venetians were in hopes that imme- Francis 
dle of diately after the Concluſion of the League of Cognac, diceivet 
aneſe, Trancis would ſend a ſtrong Army into Italy, and to— ppg 
ig together with the King of Eugland, make a powerful netians; 
ke of Diverſion upon the Borders of Spain and Ne But, 

: who as we have uſt ſeen, they were very much our in their 

eſign. WW Reckoning. Francis had concluded the League purely 

ey to to frighten his Enemy, and in hopes it would cauſe 

ut of jim to accept of the Equivalent offered him. He was 

| even {MW deſirous of avoiding a War, and thought himſelf ſo 

other ſure of ſucceeding by that means, that he made with 

ats in MW the King of England no Treaty which obliged them to 

o the take Arms unleſs they were attacked. Thus Henry 

s due knowing the King of Frances Mind, took care to go 

thing W no faſter than he. Expreſſes and Envoys from the who ſal- 
Pope and Yenetians frequently came to the two Courts icire his 
to ſollicite them to War, but it was to no purpoſe. 2 
On the contrary, even after the Pope and Venetians e 
had ſolemnly declared War againſt the Emperour, 

Francis ſent the Archbiſhop of ; wer Ba to make him 

the ſame Offer again of Two Millions of Crowns in 

lieu of the Dutchy of Burgundy. But the Emperour 

rejected it with diſdain, and charged the Ambaſſador 154 E- 
to tell his Maſter that he had acted like a Knave and rour calls 
a Villain, and that he ought not to have forgot the laſt wy Vit 
Converſation they had together *, In all appearance, 
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* It ſeems before Francis went from Spain, the Emperour ſaid 
to him one Day, Are you willing to perform all that is cabitulated 
eween us ? Francis replied, Yes ; and when you find that I do not 


keep my Word with you, I wiſh and conſent that you hold me for & » 
Have and a Villain, Herbert. p. 75. F F " 
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1526. the Ambaſſador thought not proper to diſchaage ſo 
diſagreeable a Commiſſion, which cauſed afterwards 
a Miſ-underſtanding to the King of France's Diſad- 
vantage. 
Wolſey Whilſt Italy, France and Spain were in Agitation, 
obtain; Henry lived quietly in his Kingdom, and the Cardinal 
y_ his Favourite was wholly employed about his College 
lege. at Oxford, for which he inceſſantly obtained freſh 
AR. Pub, Grants from the Pope and King. The Pope durſt 
_ 156, not refuſe him any Thing at a Time when he thought 
EN he wanted his Credit, to excite the King his Malter 
to War; and Henry was always ready to give him 
Marks of his Affection, by confirming whatever was 
granted by the Pope. This Compliance of the Pope 
and King proved fatal to ſeveral little Monaſteries, 
which the Cardinal ſuppreſſed and converted the Re- 
venues to the Uſe of his College. 

Ever ſince the publiſhing of the League of Cognac, 
the Pope and Yenetians had uſed their beſt Endeavours 
to perſuade Henry not only to come into it, but to de- 
Heu, Clare himſelf Protector. It is eaſy to gueſs with what 
7 % View they paid him this Deference. They were in 
League of hopes to find him the ſame they had done formerly, 
Cognac. ever ready to fall into their Snares, and to laviſh away 

ibid. his Money in other Peoples Concerns. We fee, in 
p. 187. the Collection of the Publick Alis, ſeveral Credentials of 
Aug. the Venetian Ambaſſadors addreſſed to the King, the 

Queen, and the Cardinal, in all appearance to preſs the 
King to come into the League. We ſee there likewiſe 
Clement VIPs Commiſſion to Hubert Gambara and Gio- 
vanni-Baptiſta Sanga to treat with Henry. In this Com- 
miſſion the Pope ſaid, that the Circumſtances of the 
Times having conſtrained the Allies to conclude a 
League without the King of England's Knowledge, 
they had agreed however that he ſhould be declared 
Protector. Wherefore he empowered his two Envoys 
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to treat with that Monarch about his coming into the 
League, and to make what Alterations or Amend- 
ments in the Articles they ſhould agree upon with 
him, nay, to annul it entirely, if it was thought pro- 
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r, and conclude another. Moreover, he gave them 1526. 
Powers to ſettle with him the Penſion which was to be 
adjudged to him as Protector of the League, if he 
would pleaſe to 3 of the Title. But this ſame 
Penſion, as appears elſewhere, was to be raiſed upon 
the Dutchy of Milan and Kingdom of Naples, after 
they were "9 agg Thus, on the Proſpect of an 
imaginary Penſion, the Pope deſigned to engage len- 
ry in a War with Spain, and conſequently to put him 
to a very great and real Expence. Bur for once, 
Henry would not be his Cully. He knew by Expe- 
rience what it was to join with the Popes on account 
of the Affairs of 1taly. 

This Year was fought the famous Battle of Moha!z gayle of 

in Hungary between Lewis II King of that Country, Mohatz in 
and Soliman the Emperour of the Turks, Lewis loſt Hungary- 
the Day, and was drowned in a Moraſs *. The Death _—= 
of this Prince was a freſh Source of Calamities which 
afflicted Hungary. Ferdinand of Auſtria the Emperour's 
Brother, who had married Lew:ss Siſter Ann, pre- 
tended to the Crown of that Kingdom, and had for 
Competitor Zohn de Zapol, Wayvode of Tranſilvania. 
They were elected by two different Parties. But 
Jobn put himſelf under the Protection of Soliman, who 
cauſed him to be crowned at Buda, whilſt Ferdinand 
was taking Meaſures to aſſert his Right. 


The Affairs of Scotland continued ſtill in the ſame 21 


Poſture, except that in the Cofirſe of this Year, the Scotlan 
Queen's and Earl of Arrau's or Hamilton's Faction at- 
tempted to take the King by Force from the Earl of 
Angus. Burt their Attempt miſcarrying, the Earl was 
ſeverely revenged of the Undertakers. 

The Pope and Je ielians had not begun the War in Francis 
Hialy, but in hopes that Fraucis would ſend thither a 424 Henry 


decerve the 
powerful Expeltaci- 
ons of the 
* Lewis with an Army of 20,000 engaged 300,000 Turks. Pope and 


his Defeat and Death moſt Part of Euugary was loſt, with the Venetians 
Lives of 200,000 Hungarians, who were cut off by the Turks in 
following Rencounters. This Lewis was born without a Skin, had 
a Beard at i5 Years of Age, at 18 his Hairs were Grey, and he 
Was drowned in his zaoth. Heyl. | 
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1526. the Ambaſſador thought not proper to diſchaage ſo 

diſagreeable a Commiſſion, which cauſed afterwards 

a Miſ-underſtanding to the King of France's Diſad- 

vantage. 

Wolſey Whilſt Italy, France and Spain were in Agitation, 

obtains Henry lived quietly in his Kingdom, and the Cardinal 

2 o his Favourite was wholly employed about his College 

lege. at Oxford, for which he inceſſantly obtained freſh 

AR. pub. Grants from the Pope and King. The Pope durſt 

XV. 156, not refuſe him any Thing at a Time when he thought 

da he wanted his Credit, to excite the King his Maſter 

to War; and Henry was always ready to give him 

Marks of his Affection, by confirming whatever was 

granted by the Pope. This Compliance of the Pope 

and King proved fatal to ſeveral little Monaſteries, 

which the Cardinal ſuppreſſed and converted the Re- 
venues to the Uſe of his College. 

Ever ſince the publiſhing 1 the League of Cognac, 

the Pope and Venetians had uſed their beſt Endeavours 

voursto to perſuade Henry not only to come into it, but to de- 

Leer clare himſelf Protector. It is eaſy to gueſs with what 

7 % View they paid him this Deference. They were in 

League of hopes to find him the ſame they had done formerly, 

Cognac. ever ready to fall into their Snares, and to laviſh away 

ibid. his Money in other Peoples Concerns. We fee, in 

p. 187. the Collection of the Publick Acts, ſeveral Credentials of 

Aug. the Venetian Ambaſſadors addreſſed to the King, the 

Queen, and the Cardinal, in all IO to preſs the 

King to come into the League. e ſee there likewiſe 

Clement VIPs Commiſſion to Hubert Gambara and Gio- 

vanni-Baptiſta Sanga to treat with Henry. In this Com- 

miſſion the Pope ſaid, that the Circumſtances of the 

Times having conſtrained the Allies to conclude a 

League without the King of England's Knowledge, 

they had agreed however that he ſhould be declared 

Protector. Wherefore he empowered his two Envoys 

to treat with that Monarch about his coming into the 

League, and to make what Alterations or Amend- 

ments in the Articles they ſhould agree upon with 

him, nay, to annul it entirely, if it was thought pro- 

per, 
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r, and conclude another. Moreover, he gave them 
3 to ſettle with him the Penſion which was to be 
adjudged to him as Protector of the League, if he 
would pleaſe to wor of the Title. Bur this fame 
Penſion, as appears elſewhere, was to be raiſed upon 
the Dutchy of Milan and Kingdom of Naples, after 
they were 8 Thus, on the Proſpect of an 
imaginary Penſion, the Pope deſigned to engage len- 
ry in a War with Spain, and conſequently to put him 
to a very great and real Expence. But for once, 
Henry would not be his Cully. He knew by Expe- 
rience what it was to join with the Popes on account 
of the Affairs of [taly, 

This Year was fought the famous Battle of Mohbatz Battle of 
in Hungary between Lewis II King of that Country, Mobatz in 
and Soliman the Emperour of the Turks, Lewis loſt 1 
the Day, and was drowned in a Moraſs *. The Death 3 
of this Prince was a freſh Source of Calamities which 
afflicted Hungary. Ferdinand of Auſtria the Emperour's 
Brother, who had married Lewis's Siſter Ann, pre- 
tended to the Crown of that Kingdom, and had for 
Competitor John de Zapol, Wayvode of Tranſilvania. 

They were elected by two different Parties. But 
John put himſelf under the Protection of Soliman, who 
cauſed him to be crowned at Buda, whilſt Ferdinand 
was taking Meaſures to aſſert his Right. | 2 

The Affairs of Scotland continued ſtill in the ſame A Fairs of 
Poſture, except that in the Cofirſe of this Year, the Scotland, 
Queen's and Earl of Arran's or Hamilton's Faction at- 
tempted to take the King by Force from the Earl of 
Angus. But their Attempt miſcarrying, the Earl was 
ſeverely revenged of the Undertakers. 

The Pope and Je ictians had not begun the War in Francis 
Ttaly, but in hopes that Fa ucis would ſend thither a and Henty 
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Power ful Expectati- 


ons of the 


* Tewis with an Army of 20,000 engaged 300,000 Turks. By ele and 
his Defeat and Death «1 Part of ey "was loſt, with the Venetian 
Lives of 200,000 Hungarians, who were cut off by the Twrks in 
following Rencounters. This Lewis was born without a Skin, had 
a Beard at 15 Years of Age, at 18 his Hairs were Grey, and he 
Was drowned in his zoth. Heyl. 
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1527. powerful Army, and the King of England make a Di- 


verſion from the Low-Conuntries, or at leaſt, as he was 
wont, furniſh Money for maintaining the War, The 
Eaſineſs wherewith he had ſuffered himſelf to be a- 
muſed in the former Wars, made them depend upon 
his Money as a ſure Aid, though upon making a Peace 
or Truce they had never minded his Concerns. But 
the Scene was changed. Henry, grown more wiſe by 
Experience, was no longer willing to find Money to 
do other People's Buſineſs. Beſides, the Treaſure left 
him by the King his Father being long ſince exhauſt- 
ed, he could come at no Money but by Means of the 
Parliament, who always raiſed Difficulties, or made 
him purchaſe their Subſidies with ſome extraordinary 
Favours. So Francis ſeeing him altered from what 
he was formerly, feared to engage too far, before he 
was ſure of his Aſſiſtance. He plainly perceived he 
was no longer inclined to aid the 1 as uſual. 
But that was not enough. It was farther neceſla- 
ry to perſwade him to join in the League of 7zaly, 
otherwiſe the whole Charge of the War muſt fall 
upon France, already drained of Men, Money and 
Generals. For this Reaſon his Aim was to induce 
the Emperour by Means of the League, to accept 
of the 8 offered him for Burgundy, and to 
keep up the War in Italy, only till that Prince ſhould 
come to a Reſolution, or the King of England be 
fully drawn in. Upon this Account, he made the 
Pope and Yenetians large Promiſes, to hinder them 
from being impatient; but he performed them very 
ill. A ſmall Body of Troops levied in Haly, under the 
Command of the Marquiſs of Saluzzo, was hitherto 
all that he contributed for the League whereof himſelf 
was the Author and Head. Mean while the Pope was 
extremely uneaſy at ſeeing the Slowneſs or rather 
Coolneſs of the two Monarchs, on whom he relied. 
Indeed he had no ground to complain of Henry, who 
had made him no Promiſe, and yet he ceaſed not to 
preſs him earneſtly to take in Hand the Defence of 
the Church, as if the Church could not have ſubſiſted 
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in caſe the Emperour remained Maſter of Milan. But 
he received only general Anſwers. 
mind to engage in the Affairs of 7taly, where there 
was nothing to be got. In the mean time, the Pope 


was at an Expence which threw him into great 


Henry having no- 


321 
1527. 


Streights. For which reaſon he privately kept on Clement 
foot with "the Viceroy of Naples a Negotiation, with ſer on fot 


Deſign to haſten or retard it, according to the Pro- 


a Negotia- 
tion with 


ceedings of the Kings of France and England, In this rhe Viceroy 


he acted agreeably to his real Temper, which made 
him conſider the having always two Strings to his 
Bow, as the ſureſt Maxim of Politicks. But he was 
ſo unlucky, as that the Iſſue of his Artifices was ever 
contrary to his Expectations. As his ſole Aim was 
only to hinder the Emperour from keeping Milan, to 
that End he had a Mind the Kings of France and 
England ſhould exert themſelves; after which, he 
would have made no Scruple to forſake them, pro- 
vided the Emperour had given him Satisfaction in that 
Point. Francis was in no better Diſpoſition with re- 
gard to his Allies. His View was to get his Sons out 
of Spain; and could he have ſucceeded by treating a- 
lone with the Emperour, he would not have given 
himſelf much trouble about the Concerns of the Pope 
and Venetians, As for the Republick of Venice, it was 
of great Conſequence to them that the Emperour 
ſhould not continue in Poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, and 
the Expence they were at to hinder it was nothing in 
Compariſon of the Detriment they would have re- 
ceived, if the Emperour had peaceably held that 
Dutchy. Wherefore, never ceaſing to ſollicite the 
Kings of France and England, they carried on the War, 
though faintly, expecting that the two Kings would 
take upon them the greateſt Part of tne Charge. The 
Negotiation which the Pope ſtill kept on foot with the 
Viceroy of Naples, afforded the Venetians a plauſible 
Reaſon not to exert themſelves, becauſe they were 
afraid his Inconſtancy would render all their Endea- 
vours ineffectual. 
ſtand on his Part. 
Vo I. VII. 


of Naples. 


Guicciard 


The Emperour was no leſs at a W 
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1527. gorous War muſt needs have annoyed him very much, Book 
And therefore, finding the King of France did not the P 
exert himſelf, he made no haſte to ſend freſh Supplies of U; 
to Italy, for fear of quickning the Diligence of his proac 
Enemies. Beſides, ſince Frondſperg's Arrival with the Troo 
German Troops, he deemed himſelf ſtrong enough fit to 
to keep the Dutchy of Milan, which was then his himſe 
chief Aim. Such was the Diſpoſition of theſe Poten- to. | 
tates in the Beginning of the Year 1327. We muſt War! 
now ſee what paſſed in Italy during this Year, becauſe was in 
it ſerved for Foundation to all the Events which will Franc, 
be ſpoken of in the Sequel. | was te 


The Duke The Duke of Bourbon was at a terrible Loſs for pony 
of Bour- want of Money to pay his Troops. After frequent or the 
ous Fxactions upon the Inhabitants of Milan, he ſaw no in part 
Money, Way to maintain his Army any longer, without run- Ten J 
and at a ning the Risk of cauſing a general Revolt in that great {elf 0 
Duc Loſe: City which was reduced to Deſpair. On the other his Lo 
Hand, the Germans led to Italy by Frondſperg, had than d 
received no Pay ſince their Liſting. There was a Junctu 
Neceſſity therefore, either of paying them what was of his 
due to them, or furniſhing them wherewithal to make Leagu 
themſelves amends otherwiſe, or reſolve to ſee the helped 
Army diſbanded, on which the Emperour wholly re- Reſolu 
lie ſees no lied. To ſatisfy the Troops there was no other way It is 
ocher way but to lead them into the Territories of the Church, I Weent 
but io lead of Florence, or of Venice. But the Venetian Towns were © obſe 
emmy too well provided to afford any Proſpect of Booty cee 
Pope's Ter. from thence ; eſpecially as the Duke of Bourbon had conclue 
ritories, no Artillery. Beſides, it is very likely he was ſure the Reaſon 
any Dots Duke of Urbino would not oppoſe his Deſigns, pro- burden, 
1 vided he would not moleſt the Republick. So de- Jaw hir 
him. termining to maintain his Army in the Pope's Terri- ad ent 
He joins tories, he left Seven or Eight Thouſand Germans at Tancts 
Aur Milan, under the Command of Antonia de Leva, and ud He 
PETE went and joined Frondſperg in the Plaiſantin, where he ne Lea 
ſtayed ſome time to raiſe Contributions. P's Pt 
War be- Before the Duke of Bourbon left Milan, the Viceroy I lies i 
1 ws of Naples had brought an Army upon the Borders of dclides, 
Fieerey of the Eccleſiaſtical State to makea Diverſion, and force afe in 
Naples. 9 | the 'V. 
01 


the Pope to recal the Troops he had ſent to the Duke 1527. 
of Urbino, ſince the Truce was expired. The Ap- 
proach of this Army had obliged the Pope to raiſe 
Troops to defend his Dominions, not having thought 
fit to recal thoſe he had in Lombardy. Hence he ſaw Clement 


himſelf engaged in an Expence he had not been uſed 4. 4 


to. Hitherto the Popes had found means to wage grant Ex- 
War at the Charge of other People, and Clement VII pence, 
was in hopes to do the ſame. He had granted to 
Francis a Tenth upon the Clergy of France, which he 
was to ſhare with him. Beſides that, Francis had 

romiſed to find Forty Thouſand Crowns a Month 
* the League, and Twenty Thouſand for the Pope 
in particular. But of all this he had not yet paid but Francis 
Ten Thouſand Crowns. Thus the Pope found him- beet noe 
ſelf over-burdened without knowing how to get rid of ” 8 
his Load, ſince it was no leſs difficult to raiſe Money, 
than dangerous to make a ſeparate Peace at ſuch a 
Juncture. Mean while, Henry VIII being informed Henry 
of his Neceſſities, and fearing he would go from the /ends him 
League, ſent him Thirty Thouſand Ducats, which Tue. 
helped ro comfort him a little, and keep him in a 
Reſolution to continue the War. 

It is needleſs to give the Particulars of the War be- 74e ze. 

tween the Pope and Viceroy of Naples. It will ſuffice eween the 
to obſerve, that whilſt it was on foot, the Pope having Pope and 
received Advice of the Duke of Bourbon's March, #197 
concluded a Truce with the Viceroy. He had ſtrong 
Reaſons for taking this Courſe. He was not only 
burdened with the Maintenance of two Armies, but he 
Jaw himſelf alſo every Day farther from th: Hopes he 
ad entertained with reſpect to France and England. 
rancis performed nothing of what he had promiſed, 
and Henry ſhowed no great Inclination to come into 
he League. On the other Hand, the Duke of Ur- 
s Proceedings, who commanded the Army cf the 
Ulies in the Milaneſe, became daily more ſulpicious. 
delides, Florence was in danger, and the Pope was not 
afe in Rome itſelf. The Conditions of th: Tr ce 
vere: 


Vor. VII. X 2 Thar 
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1527. That it ſhould laſt Eight Months: That the Pope the P. 

Suicciard. mould pay Sixty Thouſand Ducats to the Duke of theme 

Bourbon's Army; viz, Forty Thouſand on the 21ſt Gre 
of the preſent Month, and the reſt Eight Days aſter ; ſeeing | 
and that the Imperial Army ſhould go out of the Ec. WW. ©: 
cleſiaſtical State, The Truce being publiſhed, the the De 
Pope diſbanded all his Troops, except Two Thou- W m 
ſand Foot and a Hundred Horſe, and laid up his Gal- PTY 
lies before he knew the Duke of Bourbon's Mind, being 

who was in the midſt of his March to Bologna. | Words 

The Duke The Duke's Troops conſiſted of Five Thouſand Þ Ge tabs 

of Bour- Men at Arms, making about Two Thouſand Horſe, hates 

bon“ Thirteen or Fourteen Thouſand Germans, Five Thou- Mea 

March. ſand Spaniards, Two Thouſand 1talian Foot, and a by grea 

good Number of Light-Horſe of the ſame Nation. ce, ap 
This Army departed from about Plaiſance in the Month BY ſime I 
of February, without Money. Proviſions, Waggons, ſent a 1 
Artillery, and ſubſiſting only by means of the Contri- Þ the Cit 
butions they raiſed in their way. The Duke not being I break - 
able to enter Bologna, by reafon the Marquiſs of Sa. Jof a ve 
[1220 was got in with Twelve Thouſand Men, ſtayed they ha 
ſome time in the Bologneſe, where his Army madea ginning 
The Duke prodigious Booty. Here he was informed of the Con- IM: Muſq 
refuſes 1be Cluſion of the Truce, to which he would not conſent, The Pr 
7% becauſe the Sum he was to have was not ſufficient to N Cloak o 
N pay what was due to his Troops. Whereupon the after a 


Viceroy of Naples, who was at Rome, came to Fi- 
rence, where the Duke ſent an Officer to confer ”_ 
The Vice- him. As the Viceroy's Intent was to get the Duke 0 
roy males B urbon to accept of the Truce, in order to ſend the 


4a new 


„ Imperial Army into the State of Venice, he agreed 
with bim, wh the Meſſenger that the Duke ſhould withdraw in 
five Days; that Fourſcore Thouſand Ducats ſhould 
be paid him down, and Sixty Thouſand ſome Day in 
May. The Pope hearing of this new Agreement, 
diſbanded the T'wo Thoutand Men he had kept, = 
he might be eaſed of the Charge. But the Duke 0 
ſuddenly Bourbon, whether he had intended to deceive tae You 
roy, or whether he could not reſtrain his Army, aſtet 


making as if he would attack Horence, luddenly ws 


The D. 


marches 
'to Rome. 


nd the 
he Po 


| ompan 


aſladot 


F he mea 
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the Road to Rome, leaving a long way behind him 1527. 
the Pope's and Venetian's Army, who had thrown 
themſelves into Florence. 

Great was the Alarm then at Rome. The Pope The Pope's 
ſeeing himſelf without Troops and Money, knew not Diſtreſs. 
what Courſe to take. In this Diſtreſs, he committed 
the Defence of Rome and himſelf to Renzo de Ceri, 
who made him hope that with an Army he raiſed 
within the City Walls, he would ſcreen the City from 
being inſulted. The Pope truſting to his GeneraPs 
Words, would neither leave Rome himſelf to provide 
for his Safety, nor ſuffer any Thing to be carried from 
thence, 

Mean while the Duke of Bourbon purſuing his March The Duke 
Aby great Day's Journeys, without meeting any Obſta- * 
dee, appeared before Rem? on the 5th of May. The gere 

| fame Day, making as if he would go on to Naples, he Rome. 

ſent a Trumpet to the Pope for leave to paſs through 

ue City. Upon his being refuſed, next Morning at ** forms 

break of Day he approached the Suburbs by means —— 

of a very thick Miſt, and ſtormed a Breach which 

they had not had time to repair. But in the very Be- Ee is ſlain, 
ginning of the Aſſault his Thigh- bone was broke with 

a Muſquet-ſhot, of which Wound he died on the Spot. 

The Prince of Orange, who was near him, throwing a 

Cloak over his Body, continued the Aſſault. At length, TheBreach 

after a Two Hours Reſiſtance, the Breach was forced, “ Verced. 

nd the Imperialiſts entered the Suburbs. Whereupon The Pope 

he Pope withdrew to the Caſtle of St. Angelo, ac- IS - 5 

companied by Thirteen Cardinals, all the foreign Am- Wm 

aſſadors, and ſome other Perſons of Diſtinction. In 

gre Wee mean while, the Imperialiſts were employed in be- 

Foming Maſters of the Tyber, which was no hard Mat- 

er, conſidering the Conſternation the whole City was 

Wunder, The Pope might ſtill have gone out of the 

altle of St. Angelo, and his Perſon been ſafe. But by 

a ſtrange Blindneſs, upon News of the Duke of Bour- 

. {W's Death, he was obſtinately bent, without any 

] Juſt Reaſon, to ſtay in a Place where he had neither 
roviſtons,nor Ammunition,nor a Garriſon ſufficient ta 
| | X. 2 | defend 
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1527. defend it. So many Hiſtorians have given a Deſcri 


| tion of the ſacking of Rome, that it is needleſs to ſay Th 
dookidg of any Thing of it here. One may gueſs eaſily enough MW the C. 
* what the greedineſs of the Plunder may cauſe an ill. Lua, 
| diſciplined Army without a General, ſuch as this was, Tha 
to commit. Some Hiſtorians have been pleaſed to 1am 
caſt the whole Blame of the Rapine and Cruelty that Hundi 

was committed on this Occafion, upon the Proteſtants done, 
in Frondſperg's Troops. But the moſt Part have made there | 
no ſuch Diitinftion, bur are agreed that the Spaniard Tha 
had no greater Regard for the Holy City than the baſſado 
Germans *, to the 

overfghe If the Army of the Allies had cloſely followed the dinals, 
r by a Imperialiſts, they might have fallen upon them whillt That 
Guicciard, they were moſt intent upon the Plunder, and in all Cenſure 
Appearance would have come off with Succeſs. But That 
if we may believe Guicciardini, the Duke of Urbino mould! 
ordered it ſo that the Army came not before Rome till The | 
towards the End of May, and then ſtarted ſo many me th 
Objections againſt attempting to relieve the Caſtle of Hel, © 
St. Angelo, that the Generals agreed to leave the Pope nies 
The Pepe to get off as well as he could. The Allies retiring Itrictly | 
— ot... the 1ſt of June, Clement capitulated on the 6th, onfuſic 
June 6, having firlt ſent for the Viceroy of Naples to treat Duke of 
with him. But the Army having choſen the Prince an © 
of Orange for General, had no great Confidence in [eized R. 
the Viceroy, neither would they be guided by his ie, 
Counſels. The Pope therefore was forced to ſign ; 
with the Prince of Orange and the Chief Officers of Naa | 
g8dom 


the Army, the following Capitulation: 


Articles of That the Pope ſhould pay the Army four Hundred BY 
i 75 of Thouſand Ducats, viz. one hundred Thouſand down, 
fifty Thouſand in two Days, and two Hundred and 
fifty Thouſand within two Months, aſſigning for that 

Purpoſe a Tax upon the whole Eccleſiaſtical State. 

| | That 


They ranſacked the City without Diſtin ction of Places, for 
the Space of ſix or ſeven Days, killing above five Thouſand Men, 


and committing all Manner of Rapine and Cruelty. Herb. P. E. 'ement © 


to the Caſtle, except the Pope and the thirteen Car- 


Flame that had the Cuſtody 
Woner, entered the Caſtle of St. Angelo with three Com- 


ard and Germans might have left. 
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That he ſhould deliver into the Emperour's Hands 


the Caſtles of St. Angelo, Civita Vecchia, Citta Caſtel- 
lana, Parma, Plaiſance and Modena. 

That the Pope with the thirteen Cardinals ſhould 
remain Priſoners in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, till a 
Hundred and fifty Thouſand Crowns were paid, which 
done, they ſhould be conducted to Naples or Gaeta, 
there to wait the Emperour's Pleaſure.” 

That the Chevalier Gregorio Caſali the Engliſh Am- 
baſſador, Renzo de Ceri, and all the reſt that had fled 


dinals, ſhould have Liberty to go where they pleaſed. 
That the Colonna's ſhould be abſolved from all 
Cenſures, | 
That when the Pope ſhould go from Rome, he 
ſhould leave a Legate, and the Court of the Rota“. 
The Capitulation being ſigned, Captain Alarcon, the The Pope 


f * remains 4 


antes of Spaniards, and as many of Germans, and 
Ifrictly guarded the Pope and Cardinals. During the Several 41- 
onfuſion cauſed by the Pope's Impriſonment, the rations. 
Duke of Ferrara became Maſter of Modena, the Ve- 

retians took Ravenna and Cervia, Sigiſmund Malateſta 

eized Rimini, and the Florentines expelling the Pope's 
Legale, recovered their Liberty. 


- . — = — 
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Some Time after, all the Troops which were in the The Inge. 
ingdom of Naples repaired to Rome to ſhare in the 7'«! 4rmy 
ooty, and glean what the Rapaciouſneſs of the Spa- aft. 
The Imperial 
Army then at Rome conſiſted of 12000 Germans, 
000 Spaniards, and 4000 Italians, But the Plague 
much preſently after raged among the Troops, di- 


mſhed them ſo, that *tis ſaid, when they came to 


— = - ” 
— In 


* This Court conſiſts of 12 Prelates, called Auditors of the Rota 
of them Italian, 2 Spaniards 1 Frenchman, and 1 German,) 
do judge by Appeal of all Matters Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, be: 
een Clergymen. The Court takes its Name from the marble 
"cement of the Room where they meet, reſembling a Wheel. 
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go upon Action, there were not ten Thouſand Men he 
able to bear Arms. Mean while the Eagernels after anc 
Plunder cauſed the Emperour's Affairs to be neglect- M: 
ed to ſuch a Degree, that the Army remained unſer- the 
viceable till the End of the Year ; whereas Bologna Ba. 
and the Towns of la Romagna might have been taken, anc 
which would have rendered the E Invincible wh 


in Italy. Beſides, this Negligence afforded Francis mii 


Time to ſend Troops into thoſe Parts, which he would Ar 
never have thought of, if the Emperour's Generals He 
had reaped from the taking of Rome and the Pope's 2 
Captivity, the Advantages which they might have na- COL 


turally expected for the Service of their Maſter. Ir ſid: 
is Time now to ſpeak of the Affairs of England, the rea 


Recital whereof has been interrupted by the Relation wit 
of this Vear's Events in Jlaly, becauſe it was abſolute- got 
ly neceſſary for the underſtanding of what will be ſaid the 
hereafter. wa; 

Henry re- Ever fince Francis had refuſed to execute the Trea: 
folves to ty of Madrid he had never ceaſed to preſs Henry to N 
make a come into the League of Cognac. But whether Henry 7 
infor a ao that Prince's Views, or whether he hoped by dor 
"Defenſive Keeping fair with the Emperour, to make himſelf Um. of 
with pire of the Peace, he had kept within the Bounds of of 
France. the League Defenſive concluded at Moore, At br 
length, finding that in all Appearance the Pope and Wit 
 Fenetians would not be able to maintain the War W. 
long, he was afraid the Emperour would become Ma a 
ter of all Haly, and with that Addition of Power, En 
grow too formidable to Europe. The Truth is, it the 
was eaſy to ſee that to deveſt him of the Superiority Kir 
| he was going to acquire upon France, England ſho 
| would one Day be forced to exert it ſelt more than Ap 
| was neceſſary at preſent, to hinder his growing Power. ord 
| Theſe Conſiderations were backed with the Inſtances to 
of Cardinal Veley, whom Francis had taken Care to off 

gain to his Intereſt, otherwiſe all theſe Reaſons pro- 
bably would have been to no Purpoſe. So about the F 


End of the laſt Year, Henry ſent to Paris Sir William 0 
Fils-Williams, to acquaint the King of France, 1 Wh. 
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he was ready to join in a League Offenſive with him, 
and to give him the Princeſs Mary his Daughter in 
Marriage. Francis gladly embracing the Overture, 
the Negotiation was begun at Paris by the Biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, the Engliſh Ambaſſador in Ordinary, 
and Fitz-Williams. But as ſeveral Difficulties occurred 
which depended upon the King of England's Deter- 
mination, Francis thought it more proper to ſend 
Ambaſſadors to London and conclude Matters there. 
He made Choice for that Purpoſe of Gabriel d' Agre- 
mont, or de Gramont Biſhop of Tarbe, and the Viſ- 
count of Turenne, with whom he joined the firit Pre- 
ſident of Roan, and the Lord de Vaux, who were al- 


329 


1527. 


ready in Exgland. Theſe Ambaſſadors concluded geveral 


with Cardinal Wolſey, appointed Commiſſionar to ne- Footy 
pil 30. 


gotiate with them, three Treaties, which were ſigned 
the 3zoth of April 1527, when the Duke of Bourbon 
was marching to Rome, 


The firſt Treaty ran : 


That the two Kings ſhould jointly ſend Ambaſſa- 1. Treaty. 


dors to the Emperour, with Offers about the Ranſom 
of the two Hoſtages, and to demand the Payment 
of what was due to the King.of England. 

That if he rejected the Offers, or gave no Anſwer 
within twenty Days, the two Kings ſhould proclaim 
War againſt him. 

Another Article of this Treaty contained a mutual 
Engagement for the Marriage of Francis, or his Son 
the Duke of Orleans with the Princeſs Mary, at the 
King of France's Option, and upon ſuch Terms as 
ſhould be agreed on when the Time came. In all 
Appearance this Treaty was to be made publick, in 
order to induce the Emperour to give over his Claim 
to Burgundy, and reſt ſatisfied with the Equivalent 
offered him. 


By the ſecond Treaty it was agreed: 


hat in Caſe the Emperour rejected the Propoſals 2. Treaty. 


which ſhauld be made him, or deferred giving an 


Anſwer, 
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1827. Anſwer, all Commerce ſhall be forbidden with his 


Subjects, by the two Kings, allowing them however 
forty Days to withdraw their Elfects. 

That the two Kings ſhould make War upon the 
Emperour in the Low-Countries, with an Army of 
thirty Thouſand Foot, and fifteen Hundred Men at 
Arms, and that two Thirds of the Foot, and all the 
Horſe ſhoald be furniſhed by the King of France. 

That they ſhould fit out a Fleet with fifteen 
Thouſand Men, whereof the King of France ſhould 
find ten Thouſand, 

That if the King of Portugal, or any other Prince 
or State, ſhould ſide with the Emperour, they ſhould 
be declared Enemies to both the Kings. 

That the Pope and Venetians ſhould be deemed in- 
cluded in the League, provided they would continue 
the War in Jtaly, 

That the King of France ſhould endeavour to per- 
ſwade the King of Navarre and the Duke of Gueldres, 
to make War upon the Emperour. 

That the two Kings ſhould uſe their joint Endea- 
vours to 3 Jobn de Zapol to aſſert his Right 
to the Crown of Hungary, in caſe he had not already 
made an Alliance with the Turk, that the Emperour's 
Brother Ferdinand might be kept employed in thoſe 
Parts. | 

That the League ſhould be notified to the Princes 
of Germany, and the two Kings try to order it ſo that 
they ſhould not aſſiſt the Emperour. 


The Subſtance of the third Treaty was: 

1. That the Treaty ſhould annul nothing of that 
of Moore which was in Force. 

2. That there ſhould be perpetual Peace between 
Francis and Henry and their reſpective Subjects. 

3. That neither of them ſhould give neither Aid 
nor Advice to any Perſon whatever, that ſhould at- 
tack the Dominions of the other. 


4. Henry 


W 
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Henry renounced for himſelf and Succeſſors, 1517. 
all Right and Title to the Kingdom of France, and 
in general, to all that Fruncis was actually poſſeſſed of. 

5. In Conſideration whereof, Francis bound himſelf 
and Succeſſors, to pay to Henry's Succeſſors an an- 
nual Penſion for ever, of fifty Thouſand Crowns e- 
very Year, at two Payments, namely, on the 1ſt of 
May, and the 1ſt of November, and that the Pay- 
ment of the Penſion ſhould commence on the firſt of 
the two Days which ſhould happen after Henry's 
Death, without Deduction of what ſhould remain to 
be paid after Henry's Deceaſe, of the two Millions ſti- 
pulated by the Treaty of Moore. 

6. Moreover Francis bound himſelf to give yearly 
to Henry fifteen Thouſand Crowns worth of Salt of 
Bruage *, over and above the fifty Thouſand Crowns 
afore- mentioned. | 

7. That to prevent the Obj ection which might be 
ſtarted hereafter, viz. That a King can't bind his Suc- 
ceſſors, the two Kings ſhould ſee to get the Treaty 
confirmed by the States of their Realms, and held as 
a perpetual and inviolable Law, 

8. That the Treaty ſhould be approved and con- 
firmed by the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Princes, Dukes, 
Earls, Barons, and other great Men of the two King- 
doms, whoſe Names were inſerted in this Article, un- 
der Forfeiture of all their Goods, and by the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, Tholouſe, Roan, Bourdeaux, as well as 
by all the Courts of Juſtice in England, 


The News of the ſacking of Rome and the Pope's Alter. tion 
Captivity arriving a little after the Concluſion of theſe wr. ic 
Treaties, the two Kings thought fit to alter the Article . 46. 
of the Second, about carrying War into the Low-Coun- count of 


tries, and to agree to act only in Italy. But as the % ting 


Tranſportation of the Engliþ Troops to Haly could Roo 4 


nor 


* A Town in Saintonge famous for its Salt- Pits, about eight 
Leagues from Rochel. The Salt in this Diftric brings in the King 
of France 14.000,000 of Livres per Annum. 
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1527- not be done without great Difficulty and Loſs of 
Time, they agreed that the King of France ſhould 
undertake the War alone, for a certain Sum“, 
which Henry was to Pay tim monthly, till the 
End of October. This laſt Treaty was ſigned the 
29th of May, about three Weeks after the taking of 
Nome. | 

Henry's In ee of the firſt of the three Treaties of 


| Demands April the zoth, Henry ſent Sir Francis Pointz to Spain 
wpon the : 


Emfenour. 


mer Treaties, the War with France was carried on at 
the common Charge, he would give him half the 
Booty taken at Pavia, and one of the two Hoſtages 
he had received from the French King. Pointæ was 
accompanied with Clarenceux King at Arms, but in- 
cognito, that he might be ready to do his Office, 
when there ſhould be occaſion. The Emperour ea- 
ſily perceived that the King of England ſought onl 
a Pretenſe to quarrel. But as it was for his As 
to delay the Time, he told the Ambaſſador he would 
ſend his Anſwer to the King his Maſter by an Ex- 
reſs. | | 
| Lawtree Whilſt the Ambaſſador was on his Way to Spain, 
| 8 1 Francis and Henry hearing what had paſſed in 1taly, 
a thought proper that Cardinal Wolſey ſhould go and 
confer with Francis at Amiens, in .order to concert 
Meaſures ſuitable to the Poſture of Affairs. Shortly 
after Francis ſent away Lautrec with the Forces de- 
| ſigned for /aly, | 
| Wolſey Cardinal Wolſey ſetting out from Court the 3d of 
| 22 177 July, arrived at Calais on the 11th*1, from whence he 
1 2 * went to Abbeville, and ſtayed there till Francis came 
| Frances. to Amiens. He was received upon his entering the 
| _ French Territories with the ſame Reſpect as would 
have 


* 32222 Crowns de ſoleil, to be deducted out of what Francis 
owed him. Herbert, p. 83. 

* He was met at Boulogne by Monſ. de Byron with 1000 Horſe, 
and after by 7obn, Cardinal of Lorain, and the Chancellor of Alen- 
fon, who accompanied him firſt to Montreui, and then to Abbe- 
ville. His own Equipage conſiſted of gear 1000 Horſe. Herb. 


to demand of the Emperour, that as by their for- 
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have been paid to the King of England. We find in 


the Collection of the Publick Acts, Francis's Letters- Pa- _ Pub. 
LV. 20a, 


tents empowering the Cardinal, his great Friend, to 
releaſe the Priſoners, where-ever he came, what Crimes 
ſoever they were guilty of, except High-Treaſon, 
Rapes, and the like, and to grant them a Pardon by 
his Letters Patents. 

Whilſt the Cardinal was at Abbeville he received 4 
Memorial from the Emperour, containing his An- 


rejected theſe Offers at firſt with diſdain, and would 
not hear the leaſt Word about them. But the Situ- 
ation of his Affairs being altered by the League be- 
tween France and England, he believed it would be 
better to get rid of this Buſineſs by a Peace, than run 
the hazard of maintaining the War alone againſt ſo 
many powerful Enemies. It was therefore with a 
View to procure a Peace, that he ſent this Anſwer to 
the Cardinal, wherewith he imagined he had reaſon 
to hope, the King of France and Henry would be ſa- 
tisfied. 

As this Memorial is exceeding proper to clear the 
Hiſtory of thoſe Times, it will not doubtleſs be un- 
acceptable to inſert the Subſtance of it. 


„The Emperour began with proteſting, that by 
© what he offered in this Memorial, he intended by 
* no means to derogate from the Treaty of Madrid, 
« but in the Points only which were contrary to it. 
© He added, that as to the Hoſtages, the King of 
* France was not ignorant of the Reaſon of their be- 
e ing in Spain, and that it was in his Power to get 
e them from thence, Then he ſer forth the Offers 
* Francis made to the Viceroy of Naples, containing 


the four Articles following: 


The 
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The Empe. 
. roitr's Me- 
ſwer to the Offers the King of France had made to movial as 


the Viceroy of Naples. We have already ſeen that he“ ee. 
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The King of FRAN CES Offers to the En. 
perour. 


« J. That he would execute the Treaty of Ma- 
* grid, provided that Franciſco Sforza was reſtored to 
« the Dutchy of Milan. 

„ TI. That he would give the Emperour in lieu 
© of Burgundy, two Millions of Gold payable, to 
© wit, a good Sum in Hand, when Queen Leonora 
© ſhould be delivered to him, and the reſt at a Day 
e they ſhould agree upon, and then his Sons ſhould 
e be reſtored ; unleſs the Emperour had rather have 
„ the whole Sum at once, and deliver at the ſame 
Time the Queen and the two Hoſtages. 

„III. That he would pay the King of England 
© what was due from the Emperour. 

« IV. He demanded that the Emperour ſhould 
4 increaſe Queen Leonora's Dowry in Proportion to 
© the Sum he was to receive, ſince he could do it 
without any Charge to himſelf. 


The EMPEROUR's Anſwer. 


« The Emperour replied to theſe four Articles by 
the eight Declaratigns following: 


I. That what ſhould be agreed upon ſhould not 
te be prejudicial to the Treaty of Madrid, except in 
« ſuch Things as ſhould be altered by Conſent. 

« JI. That the Emperour's Right to Burgundy 
« ſhould remain entire, as it was before the Treaty 
« of Madrid. | 

III. That all the Articles of the Treaty of Ma- 
« drid, except ſuch as were mentioned in theſe Of- 
« fers, ſhould ſtand as they did. 

« IV, The Emperour in his fourth Declaration 
«« ſaid, that he hoped the King of England, and the 


Lord Cardinal would cauſe the Sum of two Milli- 
16 ons 
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a « ons of Gold offered by the King of France to be 15277. 


« augmented. However, if that could not be done, 

1. « jt ſhould be underſtood, that this Sum was over 
« and above what the Emperour owed the King of 
« England, as well on account of Money lent, as on 
« the Score of the Bond of Indemnity he had given, 
« which Sums the King of France had taken upon 
« himſelf in the Treaty of Madrid. Beſides like- 
« wile the Reſtitution of the late Mr. de Bourbon's E- 
« ſtate, it being reaſonable that his Heirs ſhould par- 
« take of the Benefit of the Treaty. Item, Thar 
« the King of France ſhould punctually perform his 
« Part of all the reſt of the Articles in the Treaty of 
« Madrid, before his Sons left Spain, the Emperour 
« not being able, after what had paſſed, to depend 
upon any Thing, if the Hoſtages remained not in 
« his Power ull the Treaty was fully executed. 
1d « . That conformably to the Treaty of Madrid, 

e what ſhould be agreed upon ſhould be confirmed 
ald „by the States General of France, and approved and 
* ratified by the Parliaments. Or if in caſe it could 
% not be done by the States General, that at leaſt 
eit ſhould be ratified by the States of each Province. 

* VI. The Emperour declared that he could not 
* ſend the Queen his Siſter to France till ever 
Thing was accompliſhed, and then the Queen and 
* Hoſtages ſhould be ſent together. 

„VII. That as for Duke Sforza, the Emperour 
would appoint impartial Judges to decide his Af- 
fair; and if he was found guilty of no Crime for 
* which he deſerved to be deprived of his Dutchy, 
* he ſhould be reſtored. Bur if he happened to be 
* condemned, the State of Milan ſhould remain in 
2 50 Emperour's Diſpoſal, according to Juſtice and 
Equity. 

15 VIII That the King of England ſhould be Gua- 
** rantee of the Treaty which ſhould be made, and 
by his Letters-Patents ſhould ingage to aſſiſt at his 
7 * own Charge, with a certain Number of Troops, 


him 
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t527. him of the two Parties that ſhould keep the Treas: 
ty, againſt him that ſhould not obſerve it, 


„ Beſides theſe eight Conditions which the Empe- 
rour called Declarations, tte demanded moreover in 
e his Memorial, that the King of France ſhould make 
* him amends for the Expence he had been at on the 
Score of the Leagues he had made with him, and 
© whereof he was the ſole Author, empowering the 
« King of Ergland to ſettle the Sum. : 

Finally he ſaid, That he queſtioned not but the 
« King of England, who had a perfect Knowledge 
e of what had paſſed between the two Parties, would 
< not cauſe the King of France's Offers to be increaſed, 
« and that my Lord Legale, whom the Emperour 
* always looked upon as his Friend, would ſtrive al- 
<« ſo to hinder the ſame to the utmoſt of his Power: 
© That however he was ſo inclined to Peace, that in 
<& caſe the King of England deſired he ſhould make 
« any farther Conceſſions than what were contained in 
<« the eight foregoing Declarations, he would do more 
& for his ſake than for any Prince's in the World, 
«© That he ſhould be very glad if all the Potentates of 
« Europe ſhould know the great Value he put upon 
his Friendſhip, and aſcribe to him the whole Glory 
„of having procured a Peace. This Memorial was 
& dated at Villadolid the —— of July 1527. 


* 


0 


Remark If one cloſely examines this Anſwer of the Empe- 
on this rour's, it will evidently appear that he accepted with- 
Memorial. out Condition or Exception the French King's Offers, 

in Terms denoting that it was he that gave, rather 
than received Law, and that by his Declarations he 
only obviated the Cavils which might be made. As 
to what he demanded farther, it was under ſuch Re- 
ſtrictions, that he ſeemed willing to ſtand to the King 
of England's Determination, which at ſuch a Juncture 
was the ſame Thing as the giving it up when he de- 
manded it. There was but one ſingle Point in which 
he could not think of yielding, namely, the 1 
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ec was arrived, offering to depoſite three Hundred 
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of Milan's Affair. But this was a Point newly ſet on 1527. 
Foot by the King of France, and no ways relating to 

the Treaty of Madrid, which contained nothing like 

it. Nevertheleſs it was plain enough that if the Peace 

had ſtuck at that Article, he would have given it up 

too, ſincẽ he reſerved a Way to come off with Ho- 

nour. And that was to cauſe Sforza to be declared 
innocent, in the way himſelf had propoſed to the 
Pope. Perhaps Francis would have accepted the Peace, 

on the Terms offered in the Memorial, if the Empe- 

rour had come to that Reſolution at firſt. But abi 

he had made theſe Offers to the Viceroy of Naples, 

the Scene was very much altered, as he had entirely 

gained Henry to his Intereſt, and as after the taking of 

Kome, it was to be feared the Emperour would be- 

come Maſter of all 7aly.. Mean while, there was a 
Neceſſity either of accepting or rejecting the Empe- 

rour's Offers, which were juſt the ſame Francis. had 


made to the Viceroy of Naples. But as it was not Hen 


Henry's Buſineſs to return an Anſwer, ſince the Affair ſerds 4 
concerned not him but indirectly, he contented him- * 
ſelf with ſending the Memorial to the King of France, o France. 
who having no longer the ſame Deſite to make Peace, Reply .of 
got off in this Manner. He demanded in the firſt Ab ak 
Place, that Sforza ſhould be reſtored without Condi- 2. 13380 
tion. Secondly, that his Sons ſhould be delivered up 


before he recalled his Forces out of Italy, where Lau- 


Thouſand Ducats in the Hands of the King of Eng- 
land, as a Security for the Performance of his Word. 
There could not be a plainer Evidence, how little de- 
ſirous he then was 1 executing the Treaty of Ma- 
did, though juſl the ſame Terms were demanded of 
him, as himſelf had offered a little after his Deliver- 
ance, He intended, after having withdrawn his Hoſ- 
tages, to have the Execution of the Treaty in his own 
Power, under Colour of offering to depoſite for Secu- 
rity, three Hundred Thouſand Ducats in the Hands 
of a Prince devoted to him, and who, by a private 

reaty, was bound to make his Intereſt his own. 
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The Emperour, unwilling to be caught in fuch a 
Snare, offered on his Part to depoſite the ſame Sum 
in the Hands of the King of England, as a Pledge 
that the Hoftages ſhould be reſtored. But his Offer 
being rejected, the Buſineſs ſtuck there, and nothing 
but War was thought of. Mean while the Emperour 
deſiring to let all the World ſee that it was not long 
of him that a Peace was not concluded, returned the 
Ambaſſadors of England, of the Pope, and of the Vene- 
tians, the ſame Anſwer he had ſent to Cardinal Mol. 


fey. They all ſeemed very well ſatisfied with it, and 


Francis's 


faid they did not queſtion but their Maſters would 
accept a Peace on theſe Terms, and ſend Orders to 
conclude it. But they knew not that the Kings of 
France and England had altered their Minds, and ta- 
ken a new Reſolution. 

If Francis and Cardinal Wolſey were to confer to- 


Conference gether at Abbeville, it was not to find out a way t0 


with 
Wolſey. 


Three new 
Treaties. 
AR. Pub. 
XIV. 203. 
Oc. 


make Peace, but rather to take Meaſures on Suppo- 
ſition, that a War with the Emperour was infallible, 
Francis being come to Abbeville on the iſt of Auguſt, 
the Cardinal went to wait on him, and after they had 
conferred together, they concluded on the 18th three 
Treaties, which properly were only Supplements, 
Explanations, and Reſtrictions of the three former 
ones. | 


By the firſt it was agreed : 

I. That as he had left it to the King of Frances 
Choice to marry the Princeſs Mary, or to leave her 
for the Duke of Orleans his ſecond Son, the Duke 
ſhould eſpouſe the Princeſs when they ſhould both be 
of Age. That then only, and not before, ſhould be 
ſettled the Marriage-Articles concerning the Dowry, 
the Education of the Duke of Orleans in England, and 
the like. Moreover, that whether the Marriage 
ſhould be conſummated, or whether the two Kings 
ſhould think fit to diſpoſe of their Children otherways, 
their Friendſhip ſhould remain firm and inviolable, 
the Marriage being to be conſidęred only as a Supple. 
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ment to the Treaties of the zoth of April, and not L15757. 


as part of theſe Treaties. 

IT. That the Treaty concluded at Moore ſhould te- 
main in full Force. | 

III. That the Project of the Interview of the two 

Kings ſhould be laid aſide on account of the Seaſon 
and Circumſtances of Affairs. 
IV. As by the Treaty of the 29th of May, it was 
agreed, that the King of England ſhould contribute 
a certain Sum for the War of 1zaly, it was concluded 
by this, that in Caſe the Emperour accepted the Of- 
fers the two Kings ſhould make him by their Am- 
baſſadors, the ſaid Contribution ſhould ceaſe without 
any Prejudice to the Treaty of Peace : but if he re- 
jected them, the Treaty of League Offenſive and 
Defenſive ſhould ſubſiſt, on Condition that during this 
Campaign the King of England ſhould be reckoned 
to have diſcharged his Part of the Treaty, by the 
Contribution he ſhould give for the War with 7zaly. 

V. Thar the King of Erg/and ſhould form no De- 
mands upon the King of France on the Score of the 
Charge he ſhould be at for the War of Italy. 

VI. That to prevent all Diſputes, without inqui- 
ring into the number of Troops which the King of 
France ſhould maintain in 7taly, the King of Es gland 
ſhould pay for the Month of June laſt, twenty T hou- 
ſand Crowns, for the Month of July laſt, thirty 
Thouſand Crowns, and Thirty-two Thouſand for 
each of the three following Months : On Condition 
however, that if in theſe three laſt Months the Eu- 
gliſbꝰ Commiſſaries found in the Army of Lal), a leſs 
Number of Troops than what the King of France 


was to maintain, the Contribution ſhould be abated - 


in Proportion. Moreover, if a Peace was mage du- 
ring theſe three laſt Months, the Contribution ſhould 
ceaſe the Day the Peace ſhould be concluded, 


By the ſecond Treaty, which concerned only Trade, 
Francis bound himſelf to give the Engliſbo Merchants 


ſuch Privileges as ſhould be agreed upon hereafter. 
1 2 By 


Vol. VII. | 
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By a third Treaty the two Kings were bound,” 
Firſt, Not to conſent to the calling of a General 
Council during the Pope's Captivity. 
Secondly, To receive no Bull, Brief or Mandate 
from the Pope till he was ſet at Liberty. 
Thirdly, That till the Pope ſhould reſume the Go- 


verninent of the Church, whatever ſhould be deter- | 


mined in England by the Cardinal Legate, aſſiſted by 
the principal Members of the Clergy *, and in France 
by the Clergy of the Gallican Church, ſhould be punc- 
tually performed. | 


. Wolfey re- Theſe Treaties being concluded, Francis I. ratified 
85 to them, and ſwore to the Obſervance of them before 
gland he went from Abbeville, Cardinal Wolſey did the ſame 
Thing in his Maſter's Name, by Virtue of his Full- 

Powers and Titles of his Vicar-General, which he 

had received for that Purpoſe. Then he returned to 


England to give the King an Account of the Succels of 


his Negotiation *1, 
Henry's Henry having taken the Reſolution to proclaim 
ro De, War againſt the Emperour, but deſiring however 
_ . to conceal the real Motives, demanded of him by his 
perour. Ambaſſadors four Things, which he knew very well 
he could not at that Time perform. The firſt was, 
That he ſhould pay what he had borrowed of him, or 
of King Henry VII his Father. The ſecond, That 
he ſhould pay him the five Hundred Thouſand 


Crowns to which he had bound himſelf in Caſe he 


married not the Princeſs Mary, to whom he was be- F 


trothed. The Third, that according to the Tenour 


of 


Called together by the King's Authority, and his Conſent be. 
ing firſt had to what ſhould be determined. And here (ſays Lord 
1 began the Reliſh our King took of governing the Church. 
P. 85. : 

*, Francis not only richly preſented him, but conducted bim 
through the Town, and upon his Way about a Mile, being accom” 
7 with the Titular King of Navarre, the Pope's Legate, and 

s prime Nobility, Herb. p. 85. 
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of their Treaty, he ſhould make him amends for his 
Penſion from the King of France, and wher-of there 
was now due four Years and four Months. The 
Fourth, That he ſhould ſet the Pope at Liberty, and 
fatisfy him for all the Damages his Troops had done 


him. The Emperour anſwered the Ambaſſadors, The Empe- 
firſt, That he had never denied his being Debtor to ,, An- 


the King of England; but that he was amazed he 
ſhould inſiſt ſo ſtrongly upon Payment at the preſent 
Juncture: That at leaſt, when Payment was de- 
manded, one ſhould offer to deliver up the Bonds. 
Secondly, That he would write to the King their 
Maſter to acquaint him with the Reaſons why he did 
not look upon himſelf as liable to the Penalty of the 
five Hundred Thouſand Crowns for not having con- 
ſummated the Marriage. In the third Place, that he 
had diſpatched Orders to 1:aly to ſet the Fope free. 
He ſaid nothing about making amends for the Pen- 
ſion, becauſe in all Appearance he conſidered it as 
included in the Article of the Debts to which he 


owned himſelf bound, as indeed nothing was more 
reaſonable. 


The Emperour's Replies were not capable of ſa- Af? 
0 
Chief Men 
of France. 
ther the Chief Men, that is to ſay properly, Perſons Mexerai. 


8 Henry who only ſought an Occaſion of Quar- 
rel. On the other Side, Francis having called toge- 


devoted to him, ſet before them all the Steps he had 
made towards a Peace with the Emperour, and one 
may eaſily gueſs that he was not very careful to ex- 
Tis what the Emperour might alledge againſt him. 

aving repreſented the Matter juſt as he pleaſed, he 
laid, he was ready to return to Captivity, if it was 
judged that he was obliged thereto in Honour or Con- 


ſcience. The Afſembly unanimouſly replied, That his The 4ſem- 


Perſon belonged to the Realm, and that it was not in 4 Opt- 


his Power to diſpoſe of it according to his Pleaſure : 
That moreover he could not alienate the Provinces 


of the Crown; but if the Emperour would accept of 


2 Ranſom for the two Princes he had in Hoſtage, 
they offered the King two Millions of Gold to re- 
T3 deem 


1527. 
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1527- deem them. A Man muſt have voluntarily ſhut his 
Eyes, not to ſee what was the Drift of this Juggle 
entirely managed by the Court. Nevertheleſs the 
oy gg nt after this Deciſion, that he might with 
a ſafe Conſcience go to War with the Emperour, 
thought only how to get his Sons by Force of 

Francis's Arms. He ſtill hoped however that the Dread of a 
Am. War would induce the Emperour to abate pr 
of the Treaty of Madrid. This was not with reſpe 
to Burgundy, ſince he could not be ignorant that the 
Emperour had accepted the Equivalent which had 
been offered him. But he was in Hopes by means of 
the War to procure a new Treaty to be made, which 
Charles, ſhould annul that of Madrid. Thus many Princes 
CRE... play with their Words and Oaths, and ſeek to blind 
ry at their own, or at leaſt the Eyes of the World, with- 
with in- Out any Perſon about them daring to tell them the 
fncerly. Truth. The Emperour kept his Word no better on 
his Part, with regard to the Dutchy of Milan; and 
Henry VIII made no ſcruple to break his League with 
the Emperour, as he had before violated that with 
Francis. Princes never want Pretences when they 
have a Mind to break a Treaty, But the Publick 
is not always impoſed upon, though frequently they 
make as if they were. In all Appearance, the Sove- 
-reigns themſelves are not ſo blind but they ſee the Ir- 
regularity of their Conduct, though backed by the 
Diſſimulation of the Publick, they affect a great Se- 
curity. But the Time comes at laſt when Poſterity, 
ho e does Juſtice to all the World, and 
. Calls Things by their proper Names. 
pt ol Francis Trilling to beep up the Friendſhip he had 
y/end one contracted with Henry, ſent him the Order of St. Mi 
enether chael by Anne de Montmorency * one of the Knights. 
their Or- ; This 
ders of 
Knights of | 
St. Micha- * Anne de Montmorency Grand Maitre arrived the 20th of 0#- 
el and the ber, with ſix Hundred Horſe at London, and after Audience had 
Garter, been given, they were on November 10th, entertained by OW 
Act. Pub. King at Greenwich with a moſt ſumptuous Feaſt, and with a Ce 
XIV, #47, meg, in which bis Danger the Princeſs Mary acted a Fan 
„ . p. 85. | | 
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This Lord had Power to diſpenſe with Henry's Oath 
in Whole or in Part, as the new Knight ſhould think 
fir, or even to be contented with his bare Word. 
Henry was pleaſed to ſwear to obſerve all the Sta- 
tutes of the Order of St. Michael which were not con- 
trary ito thoſe of the Garter, or any other Order he 
had already received. Then he ſent the Order of the 
Garter to Francis, by Arthur | Plantagenet] Viſcount 
Liſle, natural Son to Edward IV, and Francis took 
the uſual Oath of the Order with the ſame Reſtrictions. 
The French Ambaſſador, who arrived not in England 
till about the End of October, was received with ſuch 
Magnificence, that du Bellay, who accompanied him, 
aſſures us, he had never ſeen the like. The Engliſh 
Ambaſſador was received in the ſame manner in 
France, there having been all along between Francis 
and Henry an Emulation which frequently put them 
upon needleſs Expences. But it was molt inconve- 
nient for Francis by reaſon of his continual Wars with 
the Emperour, wherein Henry concerned himſelf no 
farther than he pleaſed. Nay, he paid the very Con- 
tribution for the War of 1/aly, by way of Deduction 
from the Sums owed him by Francis, as appears by 
the Collection of the Publick Ads. Thus Francis was 
forced to diſburſe all the Money employed in that 
War, of which I muſt now relate the Sequel. 


Clement VII was ſtill in Confinement in the Caſtle of Afairs of 
St. Angelo, till he ſhould be able to pay the Sums exact- haly. 


ed of him. As he had bur little Money, he could only 
pay Part of what he had promifed, and therefore his 
Impriſonment was longer than he expected ar firſt; 
they in whoſe Cuſtody he was, not being willing to 
take his Word. The Emperour had not Advice of 
the ſacking of Rome and the Pope's Impriſonment till 
about the Beginning of June, and it was above a 
Month before he came to any Reſolution. As he did 
not queſtion but the Thing would make a great. 
Noiſe in the World, he was willing to ſee before he 
determined what Ke would do, how the Kings of 
France and England would take it, that he might pro- 
14 ceed 
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ceed accordingly. On the 2d.of Auguſt he wrote to 
Henry to excuſe himſelf concerning the Outrages 
committed by his Troops at Rome, and the Violence 
exerciſed againſt the Pope's Perſon, wherein he pro- 
teſted he had no Hand. At the ſame Time he de- 
manded his Advice about what was to be done on 
this Occaſion, as if he ſtill deemed him his good 
Friend and Ally. But it was only to gain Time till 
he received Francis's Anſwer to the Memorial he had 
Letter to ſent to Cardinal Yol/ey. On the other Hand, the 
Henry Pope, though narrowly watched, had found Means to 
8 1 write to Henry, and get the thirteen Cardinals who 
3 were confined with him to do the ſame, deſiring his 
Cardinats. Protection, and entreating him to uſe his beſt En- 
deavours to free them from the fad Condition they 
were in. Henry upon receipt of theſe Letters, ſent 
Orders to his Ambaſſadors in Spain, to demand of the 
Emperour the Pope's and Cardinals Liberty: To which 
the Emperour anſwered in general Terms, that he 
would do all that lay in his Power for the King of 
England's Satisfaction. Mean while he was thinking 
of having the Pope conveyed to Spain, in hopes of 
making a better Bargain with him than if he left 
him in /taly. Of this Cardinal Wolſey gave Henry notice 
by a Letter from Abbeville of the 29th of July. 

It is certain Heury's Inſtances in the Pope's Behalf 
70 /ezFran- Put the Emperour at a great ſtand, He found that 
cis avs Francis and Henry would not fail to join their Coun- 
Herry at ſels and Forces againſt him, under Colour of labour- 
Leriancr. ing for the Pope, and this Union could not but 
break all his Meaſures with reſpect to his Affairs in 
Italy. He believed therefore that before all Things 
he ſhould try to ſet them at Variance, by ſhowing 
1 and Suſpicions between them. One of his 

xpedients to this End, was to propoſe to the Cardi- 
nal a Match between the Duke of Richmond, natural 
Son ta Henry, and {ſabella Princeſs of Portugal, with 
whom he offered in Dower the Dutchy of Milan. 
The Cardinal acquainted the King with it by a Letter 
of the 3 iſt of July, telling him withal, that the 2 
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fer was not much to be depended upon ; but however 
that it was the beſc Way to ſeem to liſten to it, be- 
canſe it was neceſſary to keep up yet ſome Corre- 
ſpondence with the Emperour. This related without 
doubt to the Buſineſs of the Divorce which I ſhall ſpeak 


ported in Spain that he intended to divorce the Queen : 
but that it was requiſite to ſend Orders to his Am- 


poſſible. That to this End, they might ſay it had 
no other Foundation than the Biſhop of Tarbes Scru- 
ples on the Score of the Princeſs Mary's Marriage with 
the Duke of Orleans, as if there was room to queſtion 
the Princeſs's Legitimacy. The Emperour made uſe 
of another way to divide Francis and Henry, by try- 
ing to win Cardinal Wolſey by advantagious Offers. 
But for this once he could not ſucceed, whether Wol- 
ey was already too far ingaged with Francis, or whe- 
ther he was bent to be revenged of the Emperour, 
who had twice deceived him, or whether in ſhort, the 
Buſineſs of the Divorce was now reſolved upon, in 
which Caſe it was not poſſible for him to engage to 
take in Hand the Emperour's Intereſts. 

As ſoon as Francis heard of the ſacking of Rome, 
he perceived it was no longer Time to uſe Artifice, 
and that it was neceſſary to ſend a powerful Aid to 
Italy, otherwiſe the Yenetians would infallibly ſtrike 
up a Peace with the Emperour. The Truth 1s, there 
was no likelihood that they could or would bear a- 
lone the Burden of the War. Wherefore his firſt 
Care was to make a new Treaty with them, for eack 
Party's bringing into the Field ten Thouſand Men, 
and for raiſing ten Thouſand Swiſs at the common 
Charge. The Venetians deſired nothing better than 
to be ſupported by France, becauſe they juſtly dread- 
ed that the Army which had ſacked Rome would be 
employed againſt them. Indeed if the Duke of Bour- 
bonhad been alive, or had the Viceroy of Naples had 
any Influence over the Army, there is no Queſtion 


of preſently. And indeed by a Letter of the 31ft of Au- A Rumo 
guſt, the Cardinal informed the King, that it was re- in Spain of 


intending 


; to part 
baſſadors at Madrid to ſtifle the Rumour as much as wit his 


Queen. 
Herbert. 
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1527- but they would have attacked the Venetiant, who were 
The Plague the only Enemies the Emperour had in Italy. But 
yages %, Juckily for them, the Imperial Troops being wholly 
* taken up with the Plunder of Rome, without think. 
lifts. mg of any other Undertaking, the Plague which 

broke out among them, ſwept away two Thirds of 
the Soldiers. In ſhort, the Diſtemper carrying them 
off in Heaps, they left Rome and diſperſed themſelves 
about the neighbouring Country. After which, hay. 
ing ſacked Terri and Narni, and extorted Money 
from Spoleto, the Germans parted from the Spaniard; 
and returned to Rome. Thus Diſcord ariſing in the Ar- 
my, which ill obeyed the Prince of Orange, though 
themſelves had choſen him for General, they project. 
ed nothing to improve their Victory for the Empe- 
Lantrec rour's Benefit, On the contrary, by their Negligence 
General of they gave Francis Time to ſend Troops to 1taly, un- 
ebeLeag%*- qer the Command of Lautrec, who had been declared 
General of the League he had juſt concluded with 
the YVenetians, 
nued in the Milaneſe with Part of the Venetian Army. 

Lautrec arrived in Piedmont in Fuly, with Part of 
the Army he was to command. The Marquiſs of 
Saluz29 was ordered to go and join him with the I- 
lians he commanded, and the Swiſs were to come pre- 
ſently after. Whilſt he was employed in Conqueſts of 
REES little Moment, waiting the joining of all his Forces, 
1 ck Andrea Doria, who had quitted the Pope's Service, 
nog ane, and commanded the French Gallies, to which he had 
zhe Domi- Joined eight others of his own, found Means to re. 
ien of duce the City of Genoa under Francis's Dominion. 
France. This was a good Beginning which ſeemed to pro- 

miſe Succeſs in the reſt of the War, eſpecially as Lau- 
trec having drawn together his whole Army conſiſting 
of Twenty-five Thouſand Men, became Maſter of /'- 
gevano, Alexandria and Pavia. Sforza and the Ye 


He arrives 
in Pie d- 
mont. 


tians preſſed him very much to beſiege Milan; but 
he ſnowed them the poſitive Orders he had to march 
to Naples. The King of France took Care how be 
employed his Army to conquer the Dutchy of jars 
WII 
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As for the Duke of Urbino, he conti- 
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ples. Beſides, he was ſtil in Hopes, that by agree- 
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which by the Treaty of the League was to be given up 
to Sora, after which the Yenetians would give them- 
ſelves but little Trouble about his Attempt upon Na- 


347 
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ing the Emperour ſhould keep Milan, he might re- 
cover his Sons, whereas by reſtoring Forza he ſhould 
deprive himſelf of that Means. Lautrec then began Lautrec 
his march to the Kingdom of Naples, but with that marches to 
Slowneſs and affected Delays, that it was evident he dey 1 
had private Orders not to make too much haſte, The Ee: 
Truth is, it was at the Time Francs expected the 
Emperour's final Anſwer to the Offers made him by 
his and Henry's Ambaſſadors. Lautrec halted a long 
Time at Parma and Plaiſence, which Places had open- 
ed their Gates to him. In the mean while the Duke 2% pale 
of Ferrara ſided with France, as well on account of of Ferrara 
Lauirec's March, who might have eaſily ravaged his and Man- 
Country, as of Francis's Offer to give in Marriage to "3! 
Hercules his Son, Rente of France, ſecond Daughter of France. 
Lewis XII. The Duke of Mantua preſently after Sardi. 
followed his Example, ps 
Mean while the Emperour ſeeing the ill Effects of dee 
the Pope's Captivity had diſpatched the General of od 12 
the Order of St. Francis to the Viceroy of Naples, with berty. 
Orders to ſet the Pope at Liberty. The General 
having found the Viceroy ſeized with a Diſtemper 
whereof he died in a few Days, delivered the Orders 
to Hugo de Moncada to put them in Execution, The 
Emperour had given general Inſtructions that the 
Pope ſhould be bound to pay the Arrears due to the 
Army, and to give Security that after he was ſet 
free, he ſhould forſake the League. But as it was no 
eaſy Matter for the Pope to find Security, or to raiſe 
the Money to pay the Army, the Negotiation was 
ſpun out ta a great length. Mean while he continu- 
ally ſollicited Lautrec by private Meſſengers to ap- 
3 Rome in order to facilitate his Deliverance. 
but Lauirec had poſitive Orders which hindered him 


from making haſte : However his March though flow 


Was of good Service ta the Pope. Moncada 2 
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1527. that the Kingdom of Naples was going to be invaded, 
and that it was not poſſible to lead thither the Impe- 
rial Army which was at Rome, without giving them 


ſome Money, concluded at laſt a Treaty with the 
Pope to this Effect: SS 


Treaty for I. That the Pope ſhould not oppoſe the Empe- 
0 ＋ * rour in the Affairs of Naples or Milan. | 
1 II. That he ſhould grant the Emperour a Cruſado 
Guicciard. in Spain, and a Tenth in the reſt of his Dominions. 
III. That the Emperour ſhould keep Civitd Vec- 
chia, Oſtia, Citd Caſtellana, and the Caſtle of Furli. 
IV. That the Pope ſhould pay down to the Ger- 
man Troops, 67000 Crowns, and 33000 to the Spa- 
mards, N 
V. That in a Fortnight after, he ſhould pay them 
a certain Sum, and within three Months all the reſt 
that was due to the Emperour, amounting to above 
350,000 Crowns. 
VI. That till the two firſt Payments ſhould be made, 
the Pope ſhould be conducted to ſome ſafe Place out 
of Rome, and give Hoſtages. 


The Pope The Treaty being ſigned, and the Cardinals of 

e/capes io Ceſis and Or ſino delivered in Hoſtage, it was agreed 

Orvieto. that on the roth of December the Pope ſhould be ta- 
ken out of the Caſtle of St. Angelo, and conducted to a 
Place appointed. But as he was afraid of being de- 
tained a good while longer, becauſe he was not in 
Condition to perform the Treaty, he made his Eſcape 
in diſguiſe the Night before, and went and ſhut him- 
ſelf up in Orvieto. 

As ſoon as Lautrec heard that the Pope was at Li- 
berty, he reſtored to him the City of Parma, and 
marched to Bologna, where he ſtayed three Weeks ex- 

pecting freſh Orders from the King. Some Days after 
he received a Letter from Clement VII, acknowledg- 
ing he was indebted to him for his Liberty, letting 
him know withal, that having been forced to grant 


the Imperialiſts whatever they were pleaſed to * | 
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of him, he did not think himſelf bound to keep his 
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VI. Word. ä 
Jed, It was whilſt the Pope was Priſoner in the Caſtle of Regine 
1pe- WF St. Angelo, that Henry's Divorce was ſet on Foot; of Henry's 
hem a remarkable Affair, it ever there was one, as well in it Piverce. 
ſelf, as on account of the Parties concerned, and 


chiefly for the Conſequences it was attended with. It 
was not thirty Years ſince Lewis XII put away his 


pe- Wife without any Difficulty, and without his Divorce 
| making much Noiſe in the World. Henry VIII had 
/ado a Mind to do the ſame Thing; and though he went 
. upon much more plauſible Reaſons, he met with in- 
Vec- ſuperable Obſtacles, Which he could not get over but 
hi, by an extraordinary Method which opened a Way to 
Ger- the Reformation in England. This is what diſtinguiſh- Rea 
Spa- ed Henry VIII's Divorce from fo many others, which why v 
Hiſtorians have very ſlightly touched upon. The CEN 
hem Writers upon this Subject being either Catholicks or muck 
reſt WW Proteſtants, have conſidered it variouſly. The Catho- 
Dove WE licks have drawn Arguments from thence againſt the 
Reformation in England, and repreſented Henry's Di- 
ade, MW vorce as the next and immediate Cauſe of the change 
> out of Religion; whereas the Proteſtants affirm, it was 
only the Occaſion of it. Three Eng!i/h Authors eſpe- rd, 
cially have given an Account of the Divorce, beſides an Sanders 
s of many others of the ſame Nation, or Foreigners who and Her- 
reed have ſpoken of it in their Works. Sanderus, or rather — — 
ta - Sanders, Author of the Origin and Progreſs of the Engliſn 
to a Schiſm, makes it his Buſineſs to cry down Henry VIII, 
de- and ſhow that the Reformation in England, which he 1 
Xt in Terms Schi/m, ſprung wholly from Henry's Paſſion for i 
cape Ann Bullen. He fancied by that to give a mortal j 
him- W Wound to the Reformation, and cauſe the World to if 
think that a Superſtructure raiſed on ſuch a Founda- i 
Li-ion could not be the Work of God. My Lord Her- 1. 
and bert in his Hiſtory of Henry VIII, contents himſelf þ 
s ex- with a bare Recital of the Events of this Reign, | 
after WW whereof the Divorce is one of the Principal, without ; 
edg- W reaſoning much upon them, leaving his Readers to | 
ting make Inferences from the Facts he relates. Doctor 


Burnet 


ä n 


; Book 
1323. Burnet intending to write the Hiſtory of the Refor- Head 
mation of England, made it his chief Aim, in ſpeak- that - 
ing of Henry's Divorce, to ſhow that although Dre 


it was the Occaſion of the Reformation, it was ſo on- 
ly by Accident. For which Reaſon he ſets himſelf to 
refute the palpable Lies Sanders has ſtuffed his Hifto- 
ry with. He has ſucceeded ſo well that no honeſt 
Man can for the future acknowledge Sanders for a 
Writer worthy of Credit. 

The Sequel of my Hiſtory obliges me to ſpeak in I that i 
my Turn of this famous Divorce. I ſhould be in- bout : 
clined to refer the Reader to the excellent Hiſtory of ſomet 
the Reformation of England juſt mentioned, known to che pr 
all the World, and to which it is difficult to make Fonde 
any Additions. But this would be laying too great Ani 
a Burden on the Readers to oblige them to recall to ble F. 
Mind what they have read in that Hiſtory, or to Siſter 
peruſe it again. Wherefore I ſhall chuſe, in purſuing WF +, , 
the Thread of my Hiſtory, to relate this Event, << 
which is as it were the Hinge whereon many other 7% 
Matters turn, which that illuſtrious Author had Oc- r 
caſion only juſt to mention, but which I muſt more made. 
fully enlarge upon, becauſe our Ends are different. of % 
His Aim in ſpeaking of the Affairs Henry VIII had put fer 
with the Pope, the Emperour, and the King of Fance, N hen 
was to clear the Hiſtory of the Reformation; and her M 
mine is, not to meddle with religious Matters any geen 
farther than they relate to the other Affairs of this of Suff 
Reign. ES. left bel 

Henry e. Henry had been married eighteen Years to Calla- Time 
ſolves 10 rine of Arragon, and had by her three Children, where- W though 
8 of one was living, when he formed the Deſign to put I not fai 
tharine, her away. He alledged, as the main Reaſon, his a Girl 
: Scruples of Conſcience for marrying his Brother's IF Service 
Widow. But as it is affirmed that theſe Scruples ty, Ge 
troubled him not till he was in Love with Ann Bullen 
one of the Queen's Maids of Honour, it 1s inferred 
from thence, that his Scruples about the Validity of | (a) Ht 
his Marriage ſprung from his new Amour, and had A 
it not been for that, would never have come into his _ 
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| that it is not poſſible to give a certain Judgment a- cauſe of th 
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Head. Accordingly ſome labour to make appear 1527. 
that his Divorce had no other Foundation than his 

Love for that Lady. Others again endeavour to 

prove that his Love and his Scruples had nothing to 

do with one another. For my own Part, I ſhould 7: js nor 
think it needleſs to accuſe or juſtify Henry, with Re- poſible to 
gard to the Concerns of Religion, if there was not 1 
ſome Neceſſity to clear this Matter with reſpect to ry, 1 
the Hiſtory. I call clearing the Matter, the ſhowing was the 
bout it. But before all Things, it is neceſſary to ſay . 
ſomething of the Perſon who as it is pretended, was 

the prime Cauſe of the King's Divorce, and of all the 
Conſequences thereof. 

Ain Bullen (a) was of a good, though not a no- Au 4c- 
ble Family. Sir Thomas Bullen her Father married a count of | 
Siſter of the Duke of Norfelk's, and had by her Ann, — Bul- 
who was born according to Cambden in 1507, about ©” 
two Years before Henry VIII mounted the Throne. 

Thomas Bullen her Father was twice Ambaſſador to 
France, firſt in 1515, and again in 1527, He was 
made Viſcount Rochford in'1525, and afterwards Earl 
of Wiltſhire and Ormond *, Ann his Daughter being 
but ſevenYears old was carried over to France in 1514, 
when Mary the King's Siſter went and conſummated 
her Marriage at Abbeville, with Lewis XII. That 
Queen being married again ſhortly after to the Duke 
of Suffolk, and returning to England, Ann Bullen was 
left behind in France. It is pretended that from that 
Time the entered into the Service of Francis I's Queen, 
though ſhe was but eight Vears of Age; but it is 
not ſaid in what Quality ſhe ſerved. It is certain, 
a Girl of her Age was not capable of doing much 
Service, Wherefore one may preſume that her Beau- 
ty, Genteelneſs, or the Livelineſs of her Wit, made 


Queen 


. (a) Her true Name was Ann Bolleyn, as it is always ſet down 

A ay Publick Acts. The Engliſh write Bollen, and the French 
outen. a 5 

* His Mother was one of the Daughters and Heirs of the Earl 

of Wiltſhire and Ormond. | 
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Queen Claude deſirous to keep her about her Perſon, 
Cambien affirms, ſheretained her in her Service to the 
Day of her Death, which fell out in Fuly 1524, and 
Lys not that Ann ever went to England all that while 
But Du Tillet and Du Ploix, French Authors, affer 
that ſhe came over to England in 1522. My Lord 
Herbert ſays the ſame Thing; but without citing any 
particular Author, he contents himſelf with ſaying, 
it appears from Hiſtory, Cambden affirms, Ann ſtay- 
ed in France, not only till Queen Claude's Death, but 
that after ſhe had loſt her Miſtreſs, ſhe was taken in- 
to Service by the Dutcheſs of Alenſon, Francis's Sil: 
ter. But he ſays not when ſhe quirted it. Other 
affirm that Sir Thomas Bullen brought his Daughter 
to England when he returned from his Embaſſy. One 
cannot underſtand here his Embaſly of 1515, ſince it 
is agreed on all Hands that Ann was in Queen Clans 
Service after the Departure of Queen Mary, and 
that ſhe continued ſeveral Years in the Court ef 
France. They muſt mean therefore his Embaſly of 
1527. But in all Appearance Bullen was not ſent to 
France till September 1527, ſince his ſole Commiſſion 
was to ſee the Treaty of the goth of April of the 
ſame Year ſworn to, which Treaty Francis ratified not 
till the 18th of Auguſt, as appears by the Collectin 
of the Publick Acts. But as before his Departure the 
Buſineſs of the Divorce was already commenced, it 
may be affirmed that the King's Love for his Daugh- 
ter was of a later Date than his Reſolution about 
the Divorce, if it be true that Ann came back to Ex- 
land with her Father, towards the End of the Year 
1527. Indeed it may be objected, that two French 
Authors aſſert, that Ann went over to England in 
1522, and that it was then the King fell in Love with 
her. But it me be replied firſt, that it 1s pretty 
n that theſe two Hiſtorians who wrote not til 
on 
the Journey of a Maid of Honour; eſpecially as they 
cite norhing to ſupport rheir Teſtimony. Load 


ſuppoſing it were ſo, they don't ſay Ann ſtayed in 
England, 


after the Fact, ſhould light upon Memoirs of 
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England, Conſequently they deſtroy not Cambden's 1527. 


Teſtimony, who affirms Ann was in Queen Claude's 
Service to 1524, and afterwards in the Dutcheſs of 
Alenſon's, But if it is true that Ann took a Journey 
to England in 1522, and the King then fell in Love 
with her, it cannot be ſuppoſed ſhe ſhould return to 
France, becauſe the Rupture between the two Crowns 
happening that Year, it is not likely that in Time of 
War, an Engliſh Woman ſhould go and ſerve a Queen 
of France, Beſides, if the King was then in Love, 
would he have ſuffered Ann to go out of the King- 
dom? It muſt be therefore that Cambden or the two 
French Authors were miſtaken. This is a Point not 
to be eaſily determined. 

But there is a Matter of Fact which paſſes for cer- 
tain, to wit, that Aun Bullen being twenty Years 
old, was taken into Queen Catharine's Service as Maid 
of Honour. Now this mult have been in 1527, ſeeing 
ſhe was born in 1507. This alſo is the Time to 
which the Beginning of the King's Love may moſt 
properly be fixed. Bur till this is only a Conjecture 
which, were it well grounded, would be a ſufficient 
Proof that the King's Divorce was not an Effect of 
his Paſſion, ſince it was determined before the End of 


| the Year 1526, My Aim in this Inquiry is to ſhow 


that the Time of Ann Bullen's return to England is 
very uncertain, and the Beginning of the King's Af- 
fection no leſs ſo. How then can one affirm ſo bold- 
! as ſome do, that his Love for Ann Bullen inſpired 
the King with the Thoughts of annulling his Marri- 
age with Catharine ? We muſt ſee now whether it 
be eaſier to diſcover the Time when Henry reſolved 
to ſue for his Divorce. | 


When Henry VII concluded his Son's Marriage 4 what 


TtrmeHen- 
ry reſolved 
to [ue for 


with Catharine Prince Arthur's Widow, Archbiſhop 
Warbam told him plainly, that the Match was con- 


trary to the Law of God, which the Pope could not i Di- 
diſpenſe with. The King no doubt was touched with v7: 


the Prince his 


this Remonſtrance. The very Day 


Son entered upon his fourteenth Year, he cauſed him 
Vor, VII, Z to 
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1527. to make againſt his Marriage a Proteſtation in pri. 


vate, though before truſty Witneſſes, declaring that 
be was conſtrained to give his Conſent. After that 
the King on his Death-Bed ſtrictly charged the Prince 
not to conſummate his Marriage with Catharize, 
Maugre all this, Henry VIII being come to the Crown, 
eſpouſed the Princeſs contrary toMarham's 2 mo to 
which he preferred that of the Biſhop of inc 

had by her three Children, two Princes and a Princeſs, 
of whom the two firſt died ſoon after their Birth. He 
affirmed afterwards, that he conſidered the untimely 
Death of his two Sons, as God's Curſe on his Marri- 
age, eſpecially when he ſaw the 
breeding. 


Princeſs's Legitimacy. After that, when a Marriage 


was negotiating between Mary and King Francis, or 


the Duke of Orleans, the Biſhop of Tarbe the French 
Ambaſſador, made the ſame Demur, maintaining that 
the Princeſs could not be deemed born in Wedlock, 
notwithſtanding Julius II's Diſpenſation. 

All theſe Things were more than enough to raiſe 
Scruples in the King's Mind about his Marriage. But 
although in an Aſſembly of Lords which he called 
afterwards, to lay before them his Reaſons for a Di- 
vorce, he affirmed that the Biſhop of Tarbe's Demur 
inſpired him with the firſt Thoughts of inquiring into 
the Matter, it appears however that his Scruples be- 
gun ſooner. For in a Letter of his afterwards to 
Grynæus, he told him he had abſtained from the 
Queen. ever ſince the Year 1524. | 

But ſuppoſing one could diſcover at what Time 
Henry begun, either of his own Head, or by the Sug- 


geſtions of other People, to be troubled with theſe 


Scruples, it would ſignify nothing with reſpect to his 
Reſolution about the Divorce, which in all Appear- 
ance was taken much later. Polydore Virgil ſays, Los- 
land Biſhop of Linclon, and Confeſſor to the King, la- 


boured to poſſeſs him with a Notion of the Necellty 


0 


eſter. He | 


Queen had done 
It happened afterwards that Charles V, 
who was contracted to the Princeſs Mary, refuſed to 
marry her, upon the Council of Spain queſtioning the 
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of the Divorce by Cardinal Wolſey's Order; but he 


mentions not the Time. All the Hiſtorians affirm, 


that the King had recourſe himſelf to Thomas Aqninas's 
Works to clear his Doubts, and cauſed the Biſho 3 
to be conſulted upon that Score. But none of them 
ſay at what Time this was done. It is well known 
that Secretary Knight was diſpatched to Kom? about 
this Affair in 7uly 1527 ; but then the Rumour of the 
King's meditating a Divorce had already reached the 
Court of Spain, as appears by the Cardinal's Letter 
to the King from Abbeville, It is alſo very probable 
that before he engaged in this Buſineſs, Henry had 
conſidered of it ſome Time before. One can hardly 
ſuppoſe a Reſolution of this Nature to be taken up 
lightly, or when taken, to be executed out of Hand, 
without thoroughly weighing the Difficulties, or wait- 
ing for a favourable Juncture. Henry ſaid himſelf, 

that the Biſhop of Tarbe put him upon thinking to 

annull his Marriage. But if it be true, as ſome affirm, 

that the Biſhop ſpoke only as directed by Cardinal 

Molſey, it may be preſumed that the Project of the 

Divorce was formed ſome Time before, and this Am- 

baſſador made to ſpeak purely to have a Handle to 

ſet the Affair on Foot. This is what ſeems to me ex- 

tremely probable. Indeed there is no likelihood that 

the Ambaſſador, after having thus queſtioned Mary's 

Legitimacy, would have concluded the Marriage of 
the King his Maſter, or of the Duke of Orleans, with 

that Princeſs, had he not acted in concert with the 

Court of England. Theſe then are my Thoughts of 
the Matter, which I ſubmit to the Reader's Judg- 

ment, 


35s 


I527. 


Ever ſince Francis was freed from his Captivity he ee 
t pon 4 


had never ceaſed to preſs Henry to join with him in a Subject. 


League Offenſive againſt the Emperour. But Henry 
continually refuſed, without giving him the leaſt 
Proſpect of ſucceeding, And yet Lord Herbert tells 
us, that about the End of the Year 1526, Henry of 
his own accord ſent an Ambaſſador to France to pro- 
pole the very League Francis ſo eagerly deſired, and 
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1527. to offer him his Daughter Mary in Marriage. This 
Proceeding gives Occaſion to believe that he had al- 
ready reſolved upon the Divorce, and that foreſeeing 
how much the Emperour would be againſt it, he had 
a Mind to raiſe him Troubles which ſhould oblige him 
to court his Friendſhip. Upon this Suppoſition one 
may naturally conjecture that he propoſed the Mar- 
ringe of his Daughter with the King of France, only 
to convince the Emperour the more fully that he 
really intended to join in ſtrict Union with France. 
But at the ſame Time it is very likely that he inform- 
ed Francis of the Obſtacle which would occur in the 
Execution of this pretended Project, namely, the di- 
vorcing the Mother of the Princeſs which he was me- 
ditating. This Conjecture is confirmed by the Cold- 
neſs wherewith theſe two Monarchs read about the 
Marriage. In the firſt Place, Henry left it to the 
King of France's Choice, to have Mary himſelf, or 
to leave her to his ſecond Son, as if this Alternative 
were much the ſame Thing. In the next Place, when 
Francis declared he would leave Mary to the Duke of 
Orleans, the treating more fully about the Marriage 
was put off to another Time. In the third Place, 
in the Treaty which Francis and the Cardinal conclu- 
ded at Abbeville, they took care to inſert this Clauſe : 
That although the Marriage ſhould not late Effect, the 
Treaty however ſhould ſubſiſt. In fine, though Knight was 
now at Rome, or on his Way thither, when the Trea- 

| ty of Abbeville was concluded, we don't find that 

| Francis ever complained to Henry that he had offered 
| him a Princeſs whom he was labouring to baſtardize 
by profecuting his Divorce with the Queen her Mo- 
ther. On the contrary, he aſſiſted him to the utmoſt 
of his Power to obtain what he ſued for. But he 

; muſt needs have looked upon the Offer as an Affront, 

| had he not gone Hand in Hand with him. If this 

! Conjecture has any Foundation, it may be inferred 

from thence, that the Reſolution touching the Di- 

vorce was taken art leaſt about the End of the Year 

1526, though the putting it in Execution was wow 
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till the Middle of the next Year. But in that Caſe, 
it would therefore be true that the King had deter- 
mined upon the Divorce before his falling in Love 
with Ann Bullen, who in all Appearance, returned not 
to England till the Month of O#ober 1527. 

From what has been ſaid it may be gathered. that 
in order to affirm with any likelihood, that Henry's 
Paſſion for Ann Bullen was the Cauſe of his Divorce 
with Catharine, the following Queries muſt be de- 
cided in Favour of that Opinion: At what Time did 
Ann Bullen return to England ? When did the King's 
Love for her firſt begin? When was it that he 
came to a Reſolution about his Divorce? But upon 
all theſe Things one can properly form only Conjec- 
tures as we have ſeen, What is certain, is, that be- 
tween the Reſolution about the Divorce, and the Be- 
ginning of the King's Love was no great Diſtance of 
Time. There we muſt ſtop. Bur it is carrying Matters 
too far, to lay it down for certain, becauſe of the 
nearneſs of Time that Henry took in Hand the Pro- 
ſecution of his Divorce with Catharine, on purpoſe to 
marry Ann Bullen. What is more, I ſay, ſuppoſing 
there was no Difficulty about the Times, but that 
they exactly agreed together, yet as to what paſſed 
in the King's Breaſt, it would be all Conjecture. 

J have dwelt a little on this Point, becauſe the 
illuſtrious Author of the Hiſtory of the Reformation 
ſcems to me to leave it ſomerhing in the dark. Be- 
ſides, I thought it requiſite to curb the over-confi- 
dent, by informing the Readers what is true, and 
what doubtful in the Matter. We ſee it in many 
Hiſtories, and hear it every Day poſitively affirmed, 
as a Thing not to he doubted, that Henry's Love for 
Ain Bullen was the ſole Cauſe of his Divorce with Ca- 


tharine of Arragon, though, as I have juſt made ap- 


pear, one can only ſpeak of it by Conjecture, and 
though Conjecture it ſelf does not countenance that 
Notion. But that Henry VIII is to be conſidered as 
a Prince incapable of having been hurried on by his 

aſſion even to the ſacrificing Catharine of Arragon 
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to Ann Bullen. Why ſhould he have been more ſcru- 
pulous with reſpect to Catharine, than he was with 
regard to Ann herſelf, whom he made no Conſcience 
of ſacrificing to a third Wife, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after. He was a Prince of a fiery Temper, who 
could bear no Oppoſition to his Will. The Flatte- 
ries of his Subjects, and the extravagant Praiſes con- 
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tinually beſtowed on him by the Sovereigns who ſtood 


in need of him, had poſſeſſed him with ſuch a Con- 
ceit of his own Merit, that he imagined his Actions 
ought to have been made the Standard of good Senſe, 
Reaſon and Juſtice. Wherefore when a Man ſays 
that his Love for Ann Bullen contributed very much 
to cauſe him eagerly to puſh the Buſineſs of his Di- 
vorce, of which n the Difficulties would per- 
haps have diſheartened him, he ſays nothing repug- 
nant to his Character. One muſt only be careful not 
to lay down for undoubted Truth, what is but bare 
Conjecture. | 
Motives of But without reflecting any longer upon the King's 
_ _ ſecret Motives, and diving into the Thoughts of his 
ledred by Heart, which lie hid from human Eyes, let us con- 
Henry. tent our ſelves with what he publiſhed himſelf. In 
Burnet. the firſt Place, he ſaid that he was troubled in Con- 
ſcience about his Marriage with Catharine, and in- 
deed he had but too much reaſon to, be ſo. The 
Wonder 1s, that he was not troubled about it ſooner, 
He had married his Brother's Widow, and found it 
forbidden by the Law of Moſes. It is true, he had 
the Pope's Diſpenſation. But he could not be igno- 
rant that many learned Divines were of Opinion that 
the Pope could not diſpenſe with the Laws of God. 
Te 1abours I his was enough to give him very Juſt Scruples. As 
10 inform Toon as theſe Doubts came into his Mind, he was wil- 


himſelf ling to try to clear them, and he found in Thomas 
pe ogg Aquinas what he had perhaps read many Times with- 
docdut obſerving firſt, that the Laws in Leviticus are 
Moral and Eternal: Secondly, that the Pope cannot 
diſpenſe with the Laws of God, upon this Reaſon, 


that to diſpenſe with a Law, one mult be ons he 
or 
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ſor Equal *] to him that enacted it. This Deciſion , 1527- 
of a Divine for whom he had a great Eſteem, having Butnet. 
confirmed his Scruples, he deſired Archbiſhop War- 

ham, who had formerly declared againſt the Marri- 

age, to conſult the Biſhops of Exgland upon this Mat- 

ter. Some affirm that Longland his Confeſſor cheriſh- V olſey 
ed his Doubts by the private Orders of Cardinal J/ol- b. h. 1% 
ey, which is not unlikely. The Queen was Aunt to 8% 
the Emperour, with whom Volſey had reaſon to be FEY 
diſpleaſed. Beſides the Favourite loved not the Queen 

herſelf, becauſe ſhe could not help ſhowing how much 

ſhe was offended, that a Biſhop, a Cardinal, a Legate 

of the Holy See, ſhould lead ſo ſcandalous a Lite. 
But however that be, preſently after the Archbiſhop T#e Bias 
* preſented to the King a Writing under the Hands 5% 477 
and Seals of all the Biſhops, wherein they condemned age with 
his Marriage as contrary to common Decency, and Catharine. 
the Law of God. Only Fiſher Biſhop of Kocheſter 

refuſing to ſet his Hand, it is ſaid the Archbiſhop 

made another write his Name unknown to him. But 

the Biſhops were not the only Perſons that were of 

this Opinion. Since Luther*'s Works began to appear, 17 = 
abundance of People in England were come oft trom 4 e 
the High- Conceit they had been poſſeſſed with of 

the Papal Power. As therefore the Validity of the 

King's Marriage was wholly founded on V/ I's 
Diſpenſation, it was pretty publickly diſputed, whe- 

ther the Diſpenſation could authorize a Marriage ſo 
notoriouſly repugnant to the Law of God. Nay ma- 

ny who were otherwiſe great Sticklers for the Court 

of Reme, could not reliſh the Doctrine of the Pope's 

being able to diſpenſe with the Laws of God. All 

theſe Things conſpired either to breed or confirm the 

King's Scruples. 

But his Scruples of Conſcience was not the only Reaſons of 
Thing Henry alledged to juſtify his Defign. He pre- $ate al- 
tended that although he ſhould be regardleſs of his 8 
Salvation, or able to overcome his Scruples, the . 
Good of his People required that he ſhould labour 
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beforehand to prevent an Inconvenience which was 
eaſy to be foreſeen, He had but one Daughter, and 
in all likelihood ſhould never have any more Children, 
if his Marriage were not annulled. If therefore af. 
ter his Deceate the Validity of his Marriage with Ca- 
tharine ſhould come to be queſtioned, he foreſaw that 
England would be involved again on the Score of the 
Succeſſion to the Crown, in Troubles from whence 
ſhe was but juſt freed. Mary his Daughter, the King 
of Scotland his Nephew, the Queen Dowager of France, 
could equally pretend to the Crown, upon very plau- 
ſible Reaſons. Mary could plead againſt ſuch as 
ſhould alledge her being born of an unlawful Marri- 
age, that the Pope had granted a Diſpenſation. The 
King of Scotland, who was next Heir after her, could 
maintain that the Diſpenſation was not valid. The 
Queen Dowager the King's Siſter, could alledge that 
the firſt was 11 and the ſecond a Foreigner. 
Theſe ſeveral Claims might eaſily Kindle a Civil War 
in England, where it was but too v:ibJe each would 
have a Party, not to mention the foreign Succours 
they might depend upon. Henry imagined therefore 
there was but one way to avoid tius Inconvenience, 
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and that was to annull his Marriage and take another 


Wife, by whom with God's Bleſſing, he might have a 
He to whom the Secrets of all Hearts Þ 


are open, can only know for certain, whether this 
Thought was inſtilled into him by the Danger he 
foreſaw, by his Averſion to the Queen, or by the 
Love he had entertained for Ann Bullen. But how 
ever, independently of the ſeveral Motives wut 
have been aſcribed to him, it is certain there was great 
Danger of the Kingdom's being one Day expoſe to a 
Civil War, if the King continued to his Death in his 
4 5 State, and he ſaw no Way to come out of it 
ut by annulling his Marriage. It is true, he foreſaw 


ov Oppoſition from the Emperour the Queen's 
ephew, who was then very powerful. But on the 


other Hand, as that Monarch had himſelf hom 8 
that 
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Was that account Scruples which hindered him from e- 1827. 
and ſpouſing Mary, Henry was in hopes he would not ob- 
ren, inately maintain what he had himſelf queſtioned. 

af. Beſides the preſent Juncture ſeemed very favourable 

Ca. for his Purpoſe. The Pope, who was Priſoner in 

that the Caſtle of St. Angelo, ſeemed to have no Proſpect 

the of being reſtored to his former State, but by the hel 

ence of France and England, and Henry did not in the leaf 


Ling queſtion but Francis, who ſtood in need of him, would 
ance, forward his Proceedings to the utmoſt of his Power. 
lau- As to the reſt, he never doubted the Pope's Authori- 


has ty, reckoning that Clement VII could revoke the Diſ- 
arri- © penfation granted by Julius II. Nay Cardinal Wol- 
The % warranted the Buſineſs ſhould be done, whether 


ould ! he had already won the Pope, or whether he ima- 

The gined that Clement in the Circumſtances he was in, 

that could deny the King nothing. So it was reſolved the 

zner. Suit ſhould be moved in the Court of Rome to get the 

War Marriage annulled. 

ould The beſt Reaſon that could be alledged was, that reaſons ro 
ours Julius's Diſpenſation was contrary to the Divine Laws, be laid be- 
efore and that alone ought to have been ſufficient. But it Je 108 
ence, would have been imprudent to begin with diſputing 8 
ther the Prerogative of the Roman Pontiffs, when a Fa- 

have ! vour was to be aſked of the Court, of Rome. Re- Nullities 
earts courſe muſt therefore be had to another Expedient, i Julius: 
* this which was to find Nullities in Julius Bull, and to ** 

r he make appear that it was procured by falſe Surmiſes, 

the and untrue Suggeſtions, which rendered the Bull re- 

how- vocable, even according to the Proceedings of the 

chich Court of the Rota, And this was no very hard Mat- 

great ter. The Bull was grounded upon Henry's and Ca- 

| to a tharine's Requeſt, who ſet forth that their Marriage 

n his was neceſſary to preſerve Peace between England and 

of it Spain, And here were found two Reaſons for annul- 
reſaw ling the Bull. The firſt, that Henry being then but 
1een's twelve Years Old, could not be deemed ro have any 
1 the political Views, whence it was inferred, that the Re- 
n on queſt was none of his own. The ſecond, that the 


that Suggeſtion was falſe, ſince as Matters then ſtood be- 
rween 
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Knight i. 
ſent to 
Rome a- 
bout the 
Divorce. 


He ſends a 


Memorial 


to the Pope. 


Pope returned a favourable Anſwer. He made be- 


tween Spain and England, the Marriage was not at all 
neceſſary to keep Peace between the two Crowns, and 
therefore Julius II had been impoſed upon. Ano. 
ther Nullity was found, inaſmuch as the Bull having 
no other Foundation but the maintaining Peace and 
Amity between Henry VII, and the King and Queen 
of Spain, this Reaſon ſubſiſted not when the Marriage 
was conſummated, ſince Henry VII and Jabella were 
dead before. In fine, it was alledged that Henry VIII 
having proteſted againſt his Marriage before conſum- 
mation, had thereby renounced the Liberty granted 
him by the Bull, and therefore another Bull was ne- 
ceſſary to render the Marriage valid. But all theſe 
Reaſons were produced only to afford the Pope a 
Handle to revoke Julius's Benden For if the Diſ- 
penſation's being contrary to the Divine Law, was not 
the real Foundation of ſuing for the Divorce, no- 
thing would have been more eaſy for the Pope, than 
to quiet the King's Conſcience, by confirming what- 
ever had been done by a new Bull. 

Mean while as the Pope's Compliance was not at 
all doubted of in his preſent Circumſtances, the King 
ſent Doctor Knight Secretary of State to Rome, to de- 
fire him to ſign four Inſtruments drawn up in Eng- 
land. The firſt was a Commiſſion to Cardinal Wolſey, 
to try and decide the Affair with ſome Engliſh Biſhops. 
The ſecond was a Bull Decretal, declaring the King's 
Marriage with Catharine void, becauſe Arthur's with 
the ſame Princeſs was conſummated. By the third, 
the Pope granted the King a Diſpenſation to marry 
another Wife. By the fourth, he bound himſelf ne- 
ver to repeal any of the three foregoing Acls. 

Knight ſat out from England in July, much about 
the Time the Cardinal began his Journey to go and 
confer with the King of France. But as the Pope was 
Priſoner, and guarded by a Spaniſh Captain, it was 
impoſſible for Knight to have an Audience, He found 
Means however to convey to him a Memorial, con- 
taining the Sum of his Commiſſion, to which the 
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lieve he would grant all the King's Demands, though 1527. 
the Emperour had already required him by the Gene- 
ral of the Franciſcans, not to do any Thing in that 
Buſineſs without ae it to his Miniſters. 
By the way, this is a clear Evidence that Henry had 
reſolved a good while before to ſue for his Divorce, 
ſince the Emperour had Time to hear of it, and ac- 
quaint the Pope with it. As it was not practicable 
for Knight to treat with the Pope in Perſon, the Mat- 
ter was carried no farther at that Time. At length Wolſey's 
the News of the Pope's going to be releaſed reaching Letter 10 
England, Cardinal Wolſey wrote to Sir Gregory Caſſali * Caſlali. 
the King's ordinary Ambaſſador at Rome, to order 
him to join with Knight, and preſs the Pope to grant 
the King's Deſire. This Letter was worded in ve 
| ſtrong Terms, and ſhowed how deſirous the Cardi- 
nal was that the Divorce ſhould take Effect. It was 
dated the 25th of December 1527, the Cardinal not 
knowing yet that the Pope had made his Eſcape on 
the 9th of the ſame Month “i. 

Clement VII being retired to Orvieto, Knight went Knight 
to him, and talked with him about the Affair. The 4ndCaſlali 
| "oe owned he had received his Memorial, and pro- 3 
miſed again to do all that lay in his Power for the ” 
King's Satisfaction, but prayed him not to be too 

haſty. His Circumſtances then were ſuch, that he whe ries 
did not know yet whether he ſhould ſtand in need _ HEE 


of the King of England, or whether the Emperour 
would agree Matters with him. Wherefore he want- 
ed to gain Time, that he might proceed as ſhould beit 
ſuit with his Intereſt. But for that Reaſon, and be- 
cauſe the King's Orders were urgent and poſitive, 


Knight would not put off his Negotiation, He ear- gs ou 5 
neſtly preſſed the Pope, who promiſed at laſt to ſign 4 70e 
the Xing de- 
fires . 


The Family of the Caſals being three Brothers, were enter- 
tained by the King as his Agents in Italy, both at Rome, Fenice, 
and other Places. Burnet, 5 44. f 

*: The Letter is dated the 5th of December, the Original where- 
of is yet extant in the Cotton. Libr, Vitel, B. 9 See Burner's Col- 
leRion, N. 3d, B. II. vol. © 
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1527. the As, on Condition no uſe ſhould be made of them, 
till the French and Germans were driven out of 1taly, 
Knight willingly accepted of the Condition, imagining 
when the Inſtruments ready ſigned were in the King“ 
Hands, he would bl upon them when he plez- 
ſed. But it was no eaſy Matter to over-reach the 
Pope. Whilſt he feigned to have no other View but 
to ſatisfy the King, ho was only contriving how to 
gain Time, being ready to ſacrifice him if he found 

is Account better elſewhere. He ſet all his Wit 
therefore at work, to ſpin gut the Affair by Ways 
and Means the King miſtruſfed not. To that End, 
he told Knight that before the Inſtruments were execu- 
ted, he ſhould be glad to talk with the Cardinal San. 


torum Quatuor. 


yo 8 The Pope having thus given his Word, Knight and 
— % Cafſali fancied they had nothing more to do but to 


delay the Prepoſſeſs in the King's Favour the Cardinal whom 
Perfor- the Pope had a Mind to adviſe with. They were at 
pms no great Pains to ſucceed, ſince beſides Ten Thou: 
ene. ſand Ducats which they had in Hand to reward ſuch 
as ſhould do them Service, they were empowered to 


particularly in the Legate's Commiſſion, and took up- 
on him to draw up one more perfect. Which done, 
Knight and Caſſali went to the Pope and preſſed him 
to ſign. He did not abſolutely refuſe, but ſaid that 
the Emperour having required him not to do any 
Thing in that Buſineſs without imparting it to him, 
it was neceſſary to find out ſome Expedient to exculc 
ſo haſty a Proceeding : That to that purpoſe Lautre 
ſhould be made to march towards Orvieto, and Mat. 
ters ſo ordered, that the French General ſhould pre 


him in his Maſter's Name to give the King of Eigland 
Satisfaction. Lautrec being then at Bologna, to get 
him to march to Orvieto, there would have been Occa- 
ſion for Orders from the Court of France, which 
would have taken up too much Time. Wherefore 
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© of St. Angelo. So when the King had them in his 
Power, he thought not fit to make any uſe of them, 
© leſt it ſhould be objected that the Pope had granted 


72 


KAſſiſtance he expected from England. Beſides all As 
executed by a Priſoner may be deemed Null and 
Void, whereof the Treaty of Madrid was a late In- 


&r in very unſucceſsful, becauſe he had ſwerved from the Dirne 
the! Maxims of his moſt able Predeceſſors. He had pre- irh the 
3 poſterouſly ingaged in a War with the Emperour ; Emperour; 


| whereas Alexander VI, Julius Il, and Leo X, after 
having ſowed Diſſention among the Princes, left them 
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Henry's Agents rejected the Expedient, their Aim be- 1527. 
ing to finiſh the Buſineſs before the Emperour had 

notice of it. At length the Pope, finding himſelf very 

much preſſed, put into their Hands the Commiſſion 

for Cardinal Yolſey, with the Bull of Diſpenſation for 

the King, and promiſed to ſend to England the Bull 

| Decretal to null the Marriage. But here the Pope 7h Pope's 
made uſe of a Stratagem which the Agents it may —_— 
be did not ſufficiently conſider, He dated the two © 

8 Inſtruments at the Time he was Priſoner in the Caſtle 


them only with Deſign to obtain his Liberty by the 


| ſtance. Thus how urgent ſoever the King was to ter- 
minate the Affair, he found at the cloſe of the Year 
1527, that he was but juſt where he began. 

| Clement VII had Time during his Captivity, to re- 1528. 

flect ſeriouſly upon his paſt Conduct, which had been The Pope 


keep fair 


for the moſt Part to decide their Quarrels, and then 
ſided with the ſtrongeſt ; or if they engaged in a War, 
it was commonly at other People's Expence. But 
for this once, it had happened to Clement VII, that after 
draining his Treaſure in maintaining abundance of 
Troops, he had loſt Florence, Parma, Reggio, Rome 
it felf, with the beſt Part of the Ecclefiaſt ical State, 
and ſeen himſelf in Priſon and exacted upon. This 
was enough to make him wiſer, and put him own 
taking another Courſe. As ſoon as the Ambaſſadors 
of France, England, and Venice, ſaw him ſcreened at 
Orvieto from the Outrages of the Imperialiſts, they ; 
preſſed him to declare againſt the Emperour. They } 

imagined 
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imagined that if he could not aſſiſt the League with 
Temporal Arms, at leaſt he would be able, by help 
of Spiritual ones, to embroil the common Enemy, 
whom he ſeemed to have no Reaſon to regard. But 
he himſelf conſidered this Affair in a different Light, 
Sad Experience having taught him that he had been 
of his Allies, he reſolved to be no longer 
guided by their Self-intereſted Counſels. So without 
letting them know his Mind, he contented himſelf 
with telling them that his joining in the League 
would only draw upon him freſh Miſchiefs, without 
doing them any good; That beſides it was neceſſary 
for the Benefit of Chriſtendom, that there ſhould be 
a Mediator to labour to procure Peace, and that was 
all he could do in the State he was reduced to. Ne- 
vertheleſs he gave them to underſtand, that he ſhould 
be able to take other Meaſures, if Lautrec approach- 
ed to oblige the Emperour's Troops to abandon 
Rome. This indeed was his ſole Aim, to rid the E- 
clefiaſtical State of that Foreign Army, that he might 
be at Liberty to take the Courſe moſt ſuitable to his 
Intereſt. 

At laſt Lautrec departing from Bologna on the gth 
of January, took the Road to Naples, having firſt 
diſpatched the Prince of Vaudemont and la Trimouil: 
to the Pope, to preſs him to declare. But Clement 
found Means to excuſe himſelf, without however a 
He beheld, as I may fay, all Eu- 

rope in Motion, and he was willing to ſee the Iſſue of 
the War, that he might take juſter Meaſures than he 
So do what they could, 1t was not 
the Empe- poſſible to bring him to that Declaration. He only 
made helieve, that if Francis and Henry would cauſe 
Ravenna and Cervia, to be reſtored to him, he would 
This was a Benefit he would very 
fain have drawn from their Inſtances, without being 
barred from finding ſome other Subterfuge, to pre- 
vent his declaring after having recovered theſe two 
Mean while he was deviſing Means to treat 
ſecretly with the Emperour, from whom he expected 
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vit greater Matters than from his Allies. The Truth is, fas. 
help his chief Aim being to reſtore the Houſe of the Me- 
my, dicis to the Government of Florence, he plainly per- 
Bu: ceived that he could not compaſs his Ends but by the 
oht. Emperour's Help, ſince the Allies were concerned to 
deen ſupport the Florentines who were become Parties of the 
ger League. But it would haye been Imprudent in him 
"our to declare for the Emperour at a Time when that 
nel Monarch was weak in {taly, and when ſo powerful an 
gue Army was upon the March to invade the Kingdom 
our of Naples. It was therefore neceſſary for him to wait 
ry till the Event of the War enabled him to reſolve with 
Ide! Safety. This was the true Reaſon which put him up- 
vas on uſing abundance of Shifts, to try to diſpleaſe nei- 
Ne. ther the Emperour, nor the King of rence, nor the 
Yuld | King of England. If inſtead of unadviſedly engaging 
ch. | in a War, he had before taken this Courſe, he might 
don have fold his Favours at any rate: At leaſt he would 
E- not have had the Morrification to ſee himſelt impri- 
ig ſoned in Rome it ſelf. 
his But though the Pope refuſed to declare, the Kings francis 
of France and England were not the leſs eager in the and Henty 
gh Purſuit of their Projects. On the 21ſt of January proclaim 
rt 1528 their Ambaſſadors in Spain demanded the Em- me 
.1 , . j gainſt the 
vil; perour's Leave to retire, and next Day Clarenceux and Emperour. 
nen Cuienne, Heralds, one of England, the other of 5M 
era france, proclaimed War againſt him. This was done 
Eu. with a great deal of Solemnity, the Emperour being 
» of ſeated on his Throne, attended by all his Grandees. 
he He returned an Anſwer to each apart, but in a very 
not different Manner. Speaking to the Engliſs Herald, The Empe- 
ly he made uſe of civil and honourable Terms, plainly ½ an 
wſc WW denoting he was not at all pleaſed with having the ends 
wid MW King his Maſter for an Enemy. He complained how- 
Cl er that Henry had uſed him ill, in deſigning to give 
ing him in Marriage a Princeſs whom he propoſed to baſ- 
pre- tardize, ſince he was ſuing to be divorced from the 
two! Queen her Mother. But he threw all the Blame on 
reat the boundleſs Ambition of Cardinal Wolſey. He ſaid 
ted MI chat the Cardinal would have had him employ his 
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Arms in /taly to make him Pope, and thought Him 


ſelf injured, becauſe he would not diſturb the Peace 
of Chriſtendom for his Sake. As to the Sums of 
which Henry demanded Payment, he denied that he 
had ever refuſed to diſcharge the Debt. But he added, 
that the Exgliſb Ambaſſadors not having brought with 
them the Original Contracts, nor being ſo much x; 
empowered to give an Acquittance, Henry was in the 
wrong to complain on that Head. As to the Indem- 
nity he demanded, he was very ſenſible that the King 
of France had taken it upon him in the Treaty of 
Madrid. As for the aal of five Hundred Thou- 


ſand Crowns, in Caſe he refuſed to marry the Prince; 
Mary, he replied, that it was not his Fault; That he] 
had demanded her of the King her Father, by Am- 


baſſadors ſent on Purpoſe, and that Henry had refuſed 
to ſend her; That beſides, before that Time Hen 
had offered her to the King of Scotland. In ſhort, 
That he could not lawfully claim that Sum, before he 
had proved that he had himſelf performed all the Ar. 
ticles of the Treaty of Windſor, Such was the Em. 
perour's Anſwer to the Declaration of War made by 
Henry's Herald. In his Anfwer to the French Herald, 
he ſpoke not with ſo much Regard and Caution. He 
plainly accuſed Francis of having broke his Word 
with \ Bray and charged the Herald to put him in 
Mind of the Meſſage he ſent him by the Archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux his Ambaſſador, That it would be better 


for them to decide their Quarrel by ſingle Combat, but that 


he had never received any Anſwer. In all Appear- 
ance, the Ambaſſador had not thought fit to deliver 
that Meſſage to the King, ſince he ſeemed extremely 
ſurprized when he heard it from the Herald's Mouth. 
In a few Days after he ſent the ſame Herald to the 
Emperour, with a Challenge under his own Hand, 
wherein he gave him the Lie in Form, and required 
him to aſſure him the Field to fight him Hand to Hand. 
The Challenge was dated March 27, 1328. The 


Emperour ſent his Anſwer by one of his Heralds, who 
was charged to tel] him by Word of Mouth very dil- 
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agreeable Things. The Herald coming to Paris, 
could not obtain, . without great Difficulty, leave to 
put on his Coat of Arms when he entered the City. 
The King expected him on his Throne, with a great 
Number of Princes and Lords about him. But he 
had ſcarce begun to ſpeak, before the King interrupt- 
ed him, and demanded whether he had brought the 
Security of the Field, The Herald defired leave to 
o on with what he had to ſay from the Emperour z 


the King refuſed to hear him, ſaying, he had required 
| only the Security of the Field, and that all the reſt was 


to no Purpoſe. Thus ended this Affair which had 
made a great Noife in the World. The two Mo- 
narchs gave publick Marks of their Courage, by their 
reſpective Challenges, and yet it was no very hard 


in a Way ſo uncommon to great Princes. 
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Hugo de Mendeſa the Emperour's Ambaſſador at Feld 44 
London, having heard what had paſſed in Spain, would of WO a 
have retired. But Cardinal Molſey ſent him Word 4 n 
that Clarenceux had gone beyond his Inſtructions in him the 


dor ſent an Expreſs to inform the Emperour of what 


| the Cardinal had ſnid. Clarenceux, who was ſtill in 


Spain, ſurprized that he ſhould be made accountable 
for what he had expreſs Orders, demanded and ob- 
tained an authentick Copy of the Ambaſſador's Letter. 
Upon his Arrival in e he went to the King, 
before he had ſpoke with the Cardinal, and ſhowed 
him the Letter, with three others writ with the Cardi- 
nal's own Hand, whereby he gave him expreſs Orders 
to declare War againſt the Emperour. Henry aſtoniſh- 
ed at his Miniſter's Preſumption, flew out into a great 
Paſſion with him before the whole Court. Nay, he 
would perhaps have entirely diſgraced him, had he 


not been with-held by the Conſideration of the Buſi- 
nels of the Divorce, wherein he could not do without 
him. He made him however undergo a terrible Mor- 


tification, b cauſing the Affair to be examined in 
Vol. VII. 


A a the 


| proclaiming War againſt the Emperour, and ſhould Xing Aa- 


Whereupon the Ambaſſa- 577, 
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1528. the Council. This Inquiry would doubtleſs have been 
fatal to the Miniſter, if the King had been pleaſed to 
bring the Thing to an Iſſue ; but he was contented 
with the Cardinal's Proteſtation that he had done no- 
thing but what he thought conformable to his Majef- 
ty's Intentions. 
pox e, The Emperour's Anſwer to Clarenceux being made 
inal a 


ſembles the publick in Eng/and, by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
Great lien, means, the Cardinal was afraid it would cauſe ill Ef. 
and tries feEts among the People, conſidering the Weakneſs of 
at i the Motives alledged by the King for undertaking the 
gainft the War. For this Reaſon he called together in the Star: 
Emperour. Chamber all the great Lords then at Court, where 
he made a Speech to them, aggravating as much as 

oſſible the Injuries the King had received from the 
Ear; and the Reaſons he had to demand Satis- 


faction by Arms. But let him ſay what he could, 


though every one outward]y applauded him, what | 


the Emperour had ſaid to the Herald made a deeper 
Impreſſion than all the Arguments the Cardinal could 
alledge. The People openly exclaimed againſt a War 
which was going to ruin the Kingdom, for the fake 
of gratifying the Favourite's Paſſion. Nay, ſome 
went farther than bare Murmurs. As the Trade 


The People 


Murmur. 


Mutiny 
of the 
Clothiers. 


no more Cloth which they could not put off, the Clo- 
The Car. thiers riſe up in Arms. Whereupon the Cardinal or- 


dinal dered the Merchants to buy Cloth as uſual, threaten- 
threatens ing in Caſe of Refuſal to do it himſelf and deal with 
_ ' the Foreigners. But they made a Jeſt of this Threat 
; and continued obſtinate, reſolving not to render them- 
ſelves liable to inevitable Loſſes out of Complaiſance 

Embaſh for him. An Embaſſy from the Governeſs of the 
from the Tow-Countries to the King whilſt theſe Things were 
1 es. in Agitation, freed the Cardinal from the Trouble he 
Herbert. was under, The Ambaſſadors acquainted him, that 


Truce be- if the King pleaſed to cenſent to a Truce with tit 


2 4 Lou-Countries for the mutual Benefit of Trade, tht 
eucklan Coverneſs would readily agree to it. This Overtur 
„ being 
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being brought to the Council, it was reſolved, in ſpite 1527 b. 
of the French Ambaſſadors Oppoſition, to agree to a on p 38. 
Truce for eight Months, which was ſigned the 8th f 
Une. 
Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in England, the Affairs of Ine of the 


Italy were in ſuch a Poſture as gave Francis room to War ef 
expect Lautrec's Expedition in the Kingdom of Naples Nufles. 


4 


a a x . Guicciard, 
would be crowned with Succeſs, though afterwards it 


ended very unfortunately for him. Lautrec go— 
ing from Bologna the gth of January, arrived the 
1oth of February on the Borders of Naples, and 
marching into Abruzzo became Maſter of that Pro- 
vince, and afterwards of Part of Abulia. It was not 
without extreme Difficulty, that the Prince of Orange 
obliged the Imperialiſts to quit Rome, where for ten 
Months together, they exerciſed all forts of Rapine 
from Rome till the 17th of February, they got before 
Laulrec, who had taken a round- about way in order 


to procure Money, which he ſtood in great need of, 
| the King of France, according 


| | to Cuſtom, not hav- 
ing ſent him what he had promiſed, The Imperialiſts ¶autrec 
being poſted at Troya, he went and offered them Bat- Leſreges 


@ tle : But as they thought proper to retire to Nas, Naples, 


: according to his Orders. 


4 buy l he purſued his March, and arrived in the Bec inning; of 


May before that Capital, which he beſieged in form 
Sixteen French Gallics com- 
manded by Andrea Doria, eight more under the Con- 
duct of Philippino Doria his Nephew, with Twenty 
two Venetian ones, were to block up Naples by Sea, 
whilſt Lautrec with thirty Thouſand Men beſieged the 
City by Land. But when he opened the Siege he had 
only Philippi no's eight Gallies. Thoſe of Venice came 
very late, and Andrea Doria who was diſpleaſed with 
the King of France, and had thoughts of entering into 
the Emperour's Service, detained the ſixteen Gallics 
at Genoa, under divers Pretences. Mean while, a 


Sea-Fight which Philippino gave the Imperialiſts, 
wherein Moncada was ſlain, and the Marquiſs del / AH 
taken Priſoner, made Lautrec hope he ſhould reduce 
1 


Vol. VII. Naples 
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1528. Naples by Famine, though himſelf was in want of ah 
| Things in his Camp. His Hopes were increaſed by 
the Arrival of the two and twenty Yenettan Gallic 
ThePlague which joined with thoſe of Philippino. The Buſineſs 
in the now was to ſee who could bear Famine longeſt, the 
phony Beſiegers or Beſieged, who were alike in want of Pro. 
”* viſions. But the French had beſides Scarcity, a very 
great Diſadvantage, inaſmuch as the Plague mad: 

terrible Ravage among them, and dimmiſhed thei 
Number continually. At length Andrea Doria hav 

ing agreed with the Emperour, recalled his Nephes 
Philippino with his eight Gallies. Shortly after the 
Venetian Gallies being obliged to go upon the Coat] 

of Calabria to provide themfelves with Biſket, the Be. 

ſieged took that Opportunity to convey into the City 
abundance of Proviſions, whilſt Lautrec remained n 

a very bad Condition without Victuals or Money, 

with an Army grievoufly afflicted with the Plague. 

Lautrec's Moſt of his general Officers were dead, or ſick, and to 


Death. compleat the Misfortune, he was himſelf ſeized with 
the Peſtilence, which carried him off on the 16th d ed le: 

The — Auguſt *, The Marquiſs of Saluzzo, who took upon WW ftanc 

_ 475 him the Command of the ſhattered Army, having au witbo 


perfes. laſt determined to raiſe the Siege, got with much ad oy of 
to Aver/a, where he was immediately beſieged, and yaxce 
in a few Days forced to capitulate, ſurrendering him Apo 
felf with all the principal Officers of his Army into co ſee 
the Hands of the Imperialiſts. Thus the fine Arm out b 
Lautrec had led before Naples was entirely diſperfed belief 
Doria re. And moreover France had juſt loſt Genoa, And he or 
ores Ge. Doria having taken it in the Emperour's Name, afte! 
noa to Li- . . . 
berry. which, purſuant to his Agreement with that Monarch, 
Hift. de he reſtored his Country to Liberty, and eſtabliſhed x 
Gen. Government which is {till in being at this Day. Thu 
the Affairs of 1aly which in the Beginning oe the 
eat 


* Of the Plague died alſo Sir Robert Ferningham Gentleman © 
the Bed-Chamber both to King Henry and Francis, who had ti 
Command of 200 Horſe in the Army, paid by our King. 7 
Carew his Lieutenant had his Company, but he died of the fa 
Diſeaſe. Herb. p. 98. 
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Year had ſo promiſing an Aſpect for Francis, were ſo 1525. 
entirely altered that he had hardly any Thing left in 
that Country. 
The Knowledge of what paſſed in 1:aly this Cam- g 

ain will be of no little Service to diſcover the Motives pooh og 
of the Pope's Proceedings in the Buſineſs of the Di- "wig 
vorce. Henry deemed the Affair as good as ended, 
when he heard that the Pope had left it to be decided 
by Cardinal Wolſey. But when after much Difficulty, 
he had obtained this Commiſſion for the Cardinal, 
with a Bull Decretal, declaring the Marriage void, 
and a Diſpenſation to marry again, he found for all 
that he was never the nearer yet. The Commiſſion The Pope's 
was dated at the Caſtle of St. Angelo, whilſt the Pope 4r#ifice 20 
was a Priſoner, which rendered it entirely null, and 27. _= 
conſequently there was a Neceſſity of having it re- 1 
newed. The Decretal had never a Clauſe to hinder 
the be from revoking it if he thought fir. In fine, 
the Diſpenſation was only conditional, in Caſe the 
King's Marriage with Catharine ſhould be declared 
void. Beſides, there were certain Reſtrictions inſert- 
ed leaving the Pope at Liberty to repeal it. For In- Herbert 
ſtance, he granted the Diſpenſation, as far as might be der the 
without offending God. Notwithſtanding any Probibiti— — 
ons of the Divine Law, or other Conſtitutions and Ordi- 
nances sohatever to the contrary, as far as the Authority 
Apoſtolical reached (a). Henry was not a little vexed Henry 
to ſee that he could not make uſe of theſe Bulls, with- endi to de- 
out being liable to be moleſted. Nevertheleſs in the 2 
belief he was in that all this was owing to Inadvertency, | 
he ordered Sir Gregory Caſſali his Ambaſſador at Ron, 
to demand Bulls leſs liable to Diſpute, Caſſali ſpoke 
of it frequently to the Pope, but he could get no po- 
fitive Anſwer from him. Only the Pope finding him- Je 
ſelf preſſed, told him as a Secret, that he adviſed the ;;- * 
King to proceed, and get his Marriage nulled, by 1 
Virtue of the Commiſſion given the Legate, but with 


Continua- 


(a) Lord Herbert gives not this Bull as Authentick, but as very 
Probable, 
A a 3 
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as little noiſe as poſſible, and then marry the Woman 
he had a mind to. He grounded this Advice upon 
its being much eaſier to confirm a Thing when done, 
than to permit him to do it. He charged Caſſali how. 
ever not to let the King know that this Suggeſtion 
came from him. Henry looked upon this Advice as 
a Snare of the Pope's. He conſidered that it was not 


poſſible to have ſuch a Cauſe tried without Noiſe, - 


ſince it was neceſſary the Queen ſhould be heard, o- 
therwiſe the Sentence would be evidently void. In 
the next Place, had he done what he was adviſed to, 
he would have been entirely at the Pope's Mercy, who 
according to the Opinion of the Canoniſts, would have 
had it in his Power to refuſe to confirm the Leeate's 
Sentence, as well as the Marriage which ſhould be 
contracted in purſuance thereof. So the Matter being 
taken into Conſideration, it was thought properer to 
apply directly to the Pope and require new Bulls. Pur- 
ſuant to this Reſolve, the King ſent Stehen Gardiner 
Cardinal Wolſey's Secretary, and Edward Fox *, to 
manage the Affair. Their Inſtructions were to de- 
mand for the Cardinal a new Commiſſion to judge 
the Cauſe, with Powers to null the King's Marriage, 
if he thought proper, and yet to declare the Daugh- 
ter born in it legitimate; To preſs the Pope to give 


| him a Promiſe under his Hand, not to revoke the 


Legate's Commiſſion 3 To demand a Bull Decretal to 
I the King's Marriage, and a Diſpenſation to e- 
ſpouſe another Wiſe. without any Reſtriction. In 
ſhort, the Envoys had Orders to acquaint the Pope 
that the Cardinal had not adviſed the King to the Di- 
vorce, and to diſplay the extraordinary Merit of the 
Lady the King intended to eſpouſe. This was Ann 
Bullen, as may eaſily be gueſſed, fince the King no 
longer made a Secrer of his Love for her. It was 
very proper to tell the Pope that the Cardinal was ae 
Author 


Gardiner was looked upon as the ableſt Canoniſt, and Fox 
che Kings Almonet) as the beſt Divine in England. Burnet, Vol. J. 
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Author of the Counſel which put the King upon ſuing 1528. 
for a Divorce, ſeeing he was required for Judge : 
And yet the Letters he ſent by Gardiner and Fox, and 
which are in the Hiſtory of the Reformation, are clear 
Evidences that he was infinitely deſirous the Thing 
ſhould take Effect. Finally, it appears that the King 
had a Mind ſtill to keep Air with the Queen and the 
Emperour her Nephew, ſince he required that the 
Legate ſbould have Powers to declare Mary Legiti- 


mate. It may be too this was an Effect of his Attec- 


tion for her. 

When Gardiner and Fox came to Orvieto, Lautrec TheTope's 
was upon his March to Naples. But his Progreſs was u Ma- 
yet ſo inconſiderable, that it was hard to judge what ©4877: 
the Iſſue of his Undertaking would be, eſpecially as 
the Imperialiſts were now departed from Rome in or- 


der to go and diſpute his Paſſage. Nay, it was like- 


ly there would be a Battle, and as the Event was 
Label. the Pope took Care. how he incurred the 
Emperour's Reſentment, in cafe his Arms happened 
to be victorious. And therefore, to gain Time he 
ſent the King a Letter in Cypher, as if he meant to 


| acquaint him with a Secret, and yet it was not poſſi- 
| ble to gueſs by it what his Intention was. This Let- 


ter not being very well taken, the Envoys had Orders 
to inſiſt upon their Demands. But at that Time the %, 7,,,. 
Face of Affairs was ſomething changed. Lautrec had reſt and 
now made Conqueſts in the Kingdom of Naples, and Projets. 
the Prince of Orang-, unable to ſtop his March, was 
retired to the Metropolis, which in all a wig was 
going to be inveſted. It would therefore have been 
very imprudent to diſoblige Henry, when the King of 
France his Ally was juſt upon the Point of becoming 
very powerful in Italy. So Clement being at a great 
ſtand at ſo nice a Juncture, had recourſe to his uſual 
Artifices to try to gain Time. He feigned to deſire 
nothing ſo much as to ſatisfy Henry, though he was 
reſolved in his own Mind to do nothing to any Pur- 
poſe in his Favour. His Aim was to become Maſter 
of the Buſineſs of the Divorce, and ſpin it out till the 
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Iſſue of the War ſhould determine him to content ei- 
ther the Emperour or the King. The Intereſt of his 
Houſe required that he ſhould have a Regard for the 
Emperour, becauſe it was by his Means that he ho 
to reſtore the Medicis to Florence. That of his Ser 
was no leſs important. Henry demanded that he 
ſhould revoke a Diſpenſation granted by a Pope his 
Predeceſſor, upon the Suppoſition that rhe ſaid Pope 
had not Power to grant the ſame, that is, properly 
ſpeaking, that he ſhould declare the Roman Pontiff 
had hitherto aſſumed a Prerogative they had no Title 
to. This was a Step very difficult to be taken at 


a Time when great Part of Germany had thrown off 


the Pope's Dominion, and when nothing was every 
where heard but Complaints and Murmurs againlt 
the exorbitant Power they had uſurped. Wherefore 
Clements real Deſign was to amuſe the King with the 
Hopes that he would forward his Divorce, till it 
ſhould be in his Power to oppoſe it without Danger, 
There 1s no Occaſion therefore to look for any other 
myſterious Cauſe of the Pope's Proceedings, as wil 
more plainly appear in the Sequel. As for the Argu- 
ments and Authorities alledged on both Sides, with re- 
ſpect to the main Point in queſtion, from the Holy 
Scriptures, the Fath-rs, and the Canons, they were on- 
ly ſo many Amuſements which were extremely ſub- 


ſervient to che Pope's Deſigns, but made little or no 


Impreſſion on his Mind. 

Clement VII, being in this Situation, made no Scruple 
outwardly to grant the King whatever he required. 
On the 23d of April 1528, he ſigned a Bull, appoint- 
ing Cardinal Wolſey Judge of the Cauſe, jointly with 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or any other Engliſo 
Prelate he ſhould think fit to pitch upon, and gave 
him as ample Powers as the King deſired, But beſides 
the Inconveniences afore-mentioned in the Decretal 
and Diſpenſation, the King's Counſel found two more 
in Cardinal Yolſey's new Commiſſion. The firſt was, 
'T hat there was no Clauſe to tye up the Pope from re- 
yoking it. The Second, That the appointing for Fs 
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Judge of the Cauſe, a Cardinal devoted to the 18 
and actually his Prime Miniſter, would be a manife 

Nullity. Theſe Conſiderations obliged the King to 
defire the Pope that he would join another Legate with 
Cardinal Wolſey, and poſitively promiſe not to revoke 
the Commiſſion. As when this was demanded Lautrec 
was before Naples, and no body doubted but he would 
become Maſter of the City, as well as of all the reſt 
of the Kingdom, the Pope granted whatever was de- 
fired. He appointed therefore by a Bull dated at Or- 
vieto the 6th of June, Thomas Wolſey Cardinal of York, 
and Lorenzo Campezio Cardinal Biſhop of Salisbury for 
his Legate's a Latere, giving them the ſame Powers he 
had granted to Wolſey alone, appointing them his 
Vicegerents in the Affair of the Divorce, and com- 
mitting to them his wholeAuthority (a). He gave like- 
wiſe on the 23d of July, the Promiſe under his Hand 
which the King demanded. In a Worg, he put into 
Campegio's Hands a Decretal, nulling the King's Mar- 
riage, expreſſed in the very Terms which had as it 


| were been dictated to him. One would think Henry 


could defire nothing more. But all the cunning Fetches 


of the Court of Rome were not yet known in England. 


The Pope had no other Deſign but to gain Time in 
order to ſee the Iſſue of the Naples Expedition. To 
that End it was that he always placed his Favours to 
the King at a good Diſtance from each other. Wol- 
e was made ſole Judge of the Affair of the Divorce 
the 13th of April, Cam pegio was declared his Aſſoci- 
ate about the End of the ſame Month, in a Conſiſto- 


ry : But the Bull was not drawn up till the 6th of 


June. His Promiſe not to revoke the Commiſſion 
was not ſigned before the 23d of 7uly. In all Ap- 
pearance, the Decretal was not drawn up till Auguſt, 
and Campegio began not his Journey till after Lautrec's 
Death, or perhaps after the raiſing the Siege of Na- 

ples; 


(4) Campegio was perhaps named for Legate in the Month of 4- 


＋ as Doctor Burnet ſays, but his Commiſſion bears date the 6th 
01 June. 
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ples ; that is to ſay, when the Pope was no longer in 
dread of France, and when it was more neceſſary than 
ever to keep fair with the Emperour. So that one 
may almoſt venture to affirm, that when Cam pegio de. 
parted from Rome, the Pope was reſolved not to grant 
the Divorce. It was however requiſite that he ſhould 
ſtill ſeem willing to ſatisfy Henry, that he might not 
give himſelf up to the Emperour's Mercy, with 
whom he was determined to agree, and nothing was 
more capable to procure him advantagious Terms, 
than his ſeeming Union with France and England, 
This moſt certainly was the Secret of the Pope's Po- 
licy, and the real Motive of all the Artifices he prac- 
Inſtructi - tiſed in this Affair. In purſuance therefore of the Re. 
ons #0 ſolution he had taken, he gave the following Inſtructi. 
Campegio ons to his Legate. Firſt, to ſpin out the Affair as long 
as poſſible. Secondly, not to give Sentence upon the 
Divorce before he received his Commands in writing, 
Thirdly, he expreſsly enjoined him not to ſhow the 
Bull to any Perſon but the King and Cardinal Heise) 
nor to part with it out of his Hands, without his Or- 
der, on any Pretence whatever. 
He retards Campegio ſetting out with theſe Inſtructions, arrived 
his J. not in England till October, fix or ſeven Months after 


1528, 


. he was appointed Legate. Whilſt he was on the Road, 
poſſible, the Emperour's Miniſters at Rome ſtarted a freſh Ob- 


1he Impe- ſtacle to the Divorce, by 
rial a Brief of Julius II, confirming the Bull of Diſpens 


{wary * tion for oy Marriage with Catharine, But there 
Brief ro was this Difference between the Bull and the Brit), 


rerardthe that the Pope ſaid in the Bull, The Marriage was per. 
Mair. haps conſummated, whereas in the Brief, the Word Per: 
haps was left out. They inferred from thence, that 
Julius II was not ſurprized, ſince he looked upon C- 
tharine's firſt Marriage as conſummated. But this 
Brief, of which they only gave an Authentick Copy, 
without ſhowing the Original to the King's Miniſters, 
was not, very probably, propoſed but purely to ſpend 
Time in examining it. And indeed there were two 


Reaſons, among many others, which manifeſtly prone 
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it to be a Forgery. The firſt was, that this Brief 1528. 

granted at Catharines Requeit, ſuppoſed that Princeſs's 77% 

Marriage with Arthur to have been conſummared * 
and yet ſhe had iworn to the contrary. And upon Eats 

chat very Thing had her Agents grounded the Vali- 

dity of Julius's Diſpenſation. The ſecond Reafon 


= was ſtronger yet, and that was, the Brief was dated 

vi che 26th of December 1503. Now as in the Date of 

was the Briefs, the Court of Rome begins the Year the 

ms WM 25th of December, being Cbriſtmas Day, this Date an- 

and ſwered to the 26th of December 1502 of the vulgar 

po. Tear, that is ten Months before Julius II was Pope. 

bac. Cam pegio being arrived in England, began his Le- Campegio 
Re. gateſhip with gravely exhorting the King to live in ⁰ο 
1&t;. good underſtanding with the Queen, and not to pro- Hewy 
lon; ſecute the Matter any further. This was taken very therine, 


\ the ill from a Legale who was thought to be ſent to Eng- 
ting, land purely to judge the Cauſe in Favour of the King. 
; the After that, he talked juſt the Reverſe to the Queen, andCatha- 
Ae endeavouring to perſwade her that it was her Dury rine zo de- 
« Or- co comply with the King's Deſire, and even gave her {ip _ 1 
to underſtand it would be in vain to oppoſe his Will. — 225 
rived But whether the Queen was told beforehand what ſhe 
was to ſay, or whether ſhe naturally ſpoke her own 


Thoughts, ſhe anſwered, that ſhe was the King's 


) Ob- | Wife, and would be fo till ſhe was parted from 

ery o him by the Pope's Sentence. Campegio not having ye ſeigus 
ena. been able to prevail with the King or Queen, affirm- to want 

* there ed he could not proceed without freſh Orders, as if Hef Or- 
Brief, his whole Commiſſion amounted only to the making“ 

a5 per. theſe Exhortations, But it was ſix Months firſt before 

3 Per his Inſtructions came. Mean while, he kept the King 

„ chat I n hopes of obtaining in the End what he deſired, and 

on CY Oe inſinuated that himſelf was ſatisfied of the Juſ- 

u this (ice of his Cauſe. To amuſe him the better, he ſhow- He ſhows 
Copy, ed him the Bull he had brought along with him, and 4% Pecre- 

niſters, ve the Cardinal his Collegue a fight of it likewiſe. - ” 2 

) ſpend But when he was preſſed to ſhow it to ſome Lords of Wolley. 


ce wo dhe Council, he replied, he had very poſitive Orders 
proved to let no Perſon fee it but the King and Wolſey. Henry 
1 ſurprized 
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complained of it to the Pope, who, far from blam 

his Lezate, anſwered, He had done very well to fol. 
low his Orders: That the Decretal was granted on 
Condition that no body ſaw it but the King and Car. 


dinal J/o//zy ; and on purpoſe to prevent Wolſey's Ruin, 


which otherwiſe he had been made to believe would he 
infallible : That in fine, the Bull was not to be pub. 


liſhed but in caſe the Legates ſhould give Sentence for 


the King. 

Whilit Campegio amuſed Henry in England, the Pop: 
was taking Meaſures to conclude his Treaty with the 
Emperour, and ſeeking Pretences to leave the King 
of France and England, of whom he no longer ſtool 
in awe, ſince the Naples-Expedition miſcarried. He 


complained that theſe two Monarchs had not kept their 
Word with him, in cauſing Ravenna and Cervia to be 


reſtored to him according to their Promiſe. By that 
he would infinuate, that it ought not to be thought 
ſtrange that he made no haſte to ſatisfy Henry, ſinca 
that Prince neglected to do him Juſtice by the Hand: 


of the Venetians “, 


that account, and wanted to have theſe two Places i 


He would fain have made it be 
lieved, that the Buſineſs of the Divorce ſtuck only on 


his Power before he agreed with the Emperour. But, 
with what Caution ſoever he proceeded, the Negoti- 


tion he kept on Foot in Spain could not be ſo conceal-Þ 


ed, but Francis and Henry had ſome Intelligence of i. | 
They complained of it by their Ambaſſadors ; but he 


conſtantly denied he had any deſign not to ſtand New 
ter. Mean while, under colour of removing theſe | 
grounded Suſpicions, he diſpatched to England one 
Campana, to give the King freſh Aſſurances of hi 
good Intentions. But withal, he ſent by him exprels 
Orders to Cardinal Campegio, to burn the Bull Decre- 
tal, and put off the Sentence of the Divorce as long a 

poſſible, 


* The Venetians had taken Cervia and Ravenna from the hy 
and France and England had promiſed to interceed and uſe their Is 
tereſt with the FVenetians to reſtore them. 
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poſſible. Campegio obeyed immediately the firſt of 1528. 
theſe Orders; and as for the ſecond, he never ceaſed 
finding freſh Pretences to delay Proceedings. 

Atlaſt Henry vexed to ſee ſo many affected Delays, Vannes 


and plainly perceiving they came from the Pope, ſent, 4d Han 


about the End of the Year, Sir Francis Brian and Pe- 2 10 
uUMme. 

ter Vannes to Rome, to try to find out the true Cauſe. 

They had likewiſe ſeveral other Commiſſions. Firſt, 25 if r=- 


to ſearch the Pope's Records fer the pretended Brief fructions. 
E above-mentioned, Secondly, to propoſe, as of them- 
| ſelves, ſeveral Expedients, to put a ſpeedy End to the 


Buſineſs of the Divorce, and to conſult, under feigned 
Names, the Canoniſts of Rome, whether they were 
practicable. Thirdly, in caſe they ſaw the Pope over- 
awed by the Emperour's Threats, they had Orders to 
offer him a Guard of Two Thouſand Men. Laſtly, 


the Emperour's Menaces with others from the King. 


They found the Pope very much frighted, or feigning 
to be fo, at the Emperour's Miniſters Threats to have 


him depoſed for a Baſtard. His Anſwer therefore to The Pope”; 
the Offer of the Two Thouſand Men for a Guard was, 4»/wer. 
that it would not be capable of putting him out of 
Danger, but rather cauſe him to be the more ſuſpect- 
ed. He took care how he put himſelf in the King's 
Power, at the time he was thinking to break entirely 
with him. The two Envoys plainly ſeeing that the The Fa- 
Pope inclined to the Emperour's Side, told him round- voy: 
ly at laſt, That if he continued to deny the King rebar 
« their Maſter the Satisfaction he demanded, he might 
* depend upon it England would be loſt to him: 
That the Eugliſb were but too much inclined already. 
* to withdraw their Obedience from the Holy See; 
and upon the leaſt Encouragement from the King, 
* they would openly publiſh what they kept as yer 
** conceal'd in their Hearts: Thar the King their Ma- 
* ſter, and the King of France, were powerful and 
* very great Friends; and therefore the Pope would 
run a great Hazard, if on Purpoſe and without any 
KReaſon he ſhould go and make theſe two en 

e 18 
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his Enemies: That although the Naples-Expedition 


had miſcarried, he could not be ſure the ſame thin 
would happen, when that Conquelt ſhould be un. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
hazardous State the Emperour's Affairs were in, 
«Cc 


* of an over-Complaiſance for the Emperour, he 


dealt ſo unjuſtly by the King of England, as to re- 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


of Priſon, and if inſtead of making a grateful Re. 
turn, he ſhould go and join in a League with hi 
Enemy, all Chriſtians would abhor his Ingrati- 
* tude”. All this was not capable to divert the 
Pope from his Deſign, and yet he would have it be. 
lieved that he was unreſolved what Courſe he ſhould 
take. He replied with a Sigh, That he was between 
the Hammer and the Anvil, and which way ſoever he 
turned his Steps, he ſaw nothing before him bur Pre- 
cipices; and therefore he placed all his Hopes in the 
ProteCtion of God, who would not forſake his Church: 
That as to the reſt, he had done for the King of Em. 
land more than he could reaſonably expect, in commit- 
ting the Trial of the Cauſe to two Legates, who were 
both devoted to him : That not content with this, he 

reſſed him to do more ſtill, and to overlook the 
Rules obſerved by the Church on the like Occaſions, 
and ſacrifice to him publickly the Emperour, che 
Archduke his Brother, Queen Catharine, the Ho- 
nour, Dignity and Intereſt of the Holy See: That 
this was asking too much, and the King ſhould allow 
at leaſt that the Affair ſhould be decided by the Le- 
gates, who were appointed for that Purpoſe : That 
it was not his fault if Matters were delayed; and in 
caſe it was owing to Campegio's Negligence, he had 
acted contrary to his Orders. This Anſwer was a plain 
Indication enough of what the Pope had in his 
Thoughts. 


(e 


dertaken again; nay, it was eaſy to fee, by the 


what the Iſſue would be another time: That if out 


fuſe him what Equity itſelf and the Law of God 
required, he muſt likewiſe expect no Favour or 
„ Regard, when the Face of Affairs ſhould be alte. 
red: That he ought to conſider, the King of Em. 


land had engaged in this War purely to free him out a> the 
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in the Treaty they were concluding to 


ned to propoſe, were; 1. Whether if the V 
vowel Religion, the King ſhould have liberty to marry * wah 
again? 2. Or if the King ſhould vow Religion as well 
as the 
bis Vow, and allow him to take another Wife whilſt 
the Queen was alive? 3. Or whether the Pope would 
grant him a Diſpenſation to have two Wives? But it 
does not appear how theſe Points were decided. As 


| 4½% Envoys had good Certificates. 
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Thoughts. Accordingly the Envoys gave the King 
to underſtand that he muſt expect nothing from the 1“ Ea. 


1528. 
voys ſend 
Pope; and that the only Courle he had to take was to 202 King 
get the Legates to give a ſpeedy Sentence. The Truth wordte 
is, the Pope was now reſolved to agree with the Em- r. no- 
perour, and if he ſhowed any farther Regard for wes. fa 
Henry, it was only to avoid an open Rupture with him, rem the 
for fear the Emperour ſhould take Advantage of it Ve. 
gether. 
The Expedients Brian and Vannes were commiſſio- Fxpedi- 


ueen ents pro- 
the King. 


Queen, whether the Pope would diſpenſe with 


for the Brief which the Imperial Miniſters had pro- 


| duced, there was not the leaſt Footſteps of any ſuch 


Thing among the Pope's Records, of which the Eng- 
In this manner 
paſſed the whole Year 1528, at the Cloſe whereof the 


King found he was no nearer than at the Beginning, 


: except that he had ſtill ſome Proſpect of Hope from 
Cam pegio, who all along pretended to be entirely for 


him. One may affirm that Hancis, by neglecting to True 
aſſiſt Lautrec, proved the Cauſe of the Turn which Caſe of 
the Affair of the Divorce took, ſince he thereby gave 2 hs 

: Ys. 
the Pope room to fide with the Emperour. 

Whilſt the King's Thoughts were wholly taken up $everal 
with his Divorce, Cardinal Wol/ey was very intent up- Monaſte- 
on his Colleges. As the Pope made the King very, wit; = 
uneaſy by his affected Delays, he endeavoured to gra- Woiley's 
tity him another way, by granting his Favourite what- Colleges. 
ever he deſired on the Score of his Foundations. We AR Pub. 
find among the Publick As of the Year 1528, Tenor 8 
Twelve Bulls, as well for ſuppreſſing ſeveral ſmall 
Monaſter ies, as for other Things relating to the two 
Calleges, the Endowment whereof rhe Cardinal had 
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ſo much at Heart. Wherefore, knowing how fair 
an Opportunity preſented to obtain private Favour 
from the Pope, he forgot not to make uſe of it. Had 
he ſtayed a Year longer, he would have run the Riſk 
of leaving the Work unfiniſhed. 

I have ſaid nothing this good while of the Affairs of 
Scotland, becauſe there has been no Occaſion to ſpeak 
of them. But as they took a new Turn during the 
Courſe of this Year, it is neceſſary briefly to relate 
what had paſſed in that Country. The Earl of Angus 
George Dowglaſs his Brother, and their Uncle Archi. 


governedin his Name. This did not hinder however 


Earl of Angus annulled, and was married again to 
Henry Stewart, from having ſtill a ſtrong Party in Sczt- 
land. But as her Party could not act openly without 
being liable to be deemed Rebels, ſecing the King was 
in the Hands of the Dowg/a/s's, the * made uſe 
of another Expedient to compaſs her Ends: Which 
was, to perſuade her Son, by means of ſome Perſons 
who went between them, to make his Eſcape and 
withdraw to Sterling. The Contrivance ſucceeded ac- 
cording to her Wiſh, James ordered it ſo, that he eſ- 
caped trom the Earl of Angus, and retired to Sterling, 
where he iſſued out Orders that the Dowglaſſ-s ſhould 
no longer be acknowledged for Regents, and withal 
he forbid them the Court. This Order was notified 
ro the Earl of Angus, whilſt he was marching to re- 
cover the King's Perſon in his Power. As he had but 
few Troops, and was not in Condition to enter Sterling 
by Force, where ſeveral great Men had run to the 
King's Relief, he obeyed and retired. 

Shortly after, the King called a Parliament at 


Edinburgh the 4th of September, and repaired thither 
himſelf to hold it in Perſon. The Doweglaſſes, per. 
ceiving what was preparing againſt them, attempted 
to ſurprize Edinburgh, and to become Maſters of the 
King's Perſon with deſign to break up the Parliament. 
Bur being repulſed, they were forced to retire, Where- 
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pon the Parliament confiſcated their Eſtates to the 1528. 


King. But they continued however in Arms, and 
* 12. 
made Incurſions even to the Gates of Edinburgh. 


Henry being informed of what paſſed in Scotland, 2233 
e Lear 


and fearing the young K ing might ſuffer himſelf to 3e 
be prejudiced againſt him, thought it adviſeable to alan 


ſend Ambaſſadors to make a Peace, ſeeing a War with and Scot- 


Scotland could not but be very inconvenient to him in Jand. 
his preſent Circumſtances. But it was not poſſible to 


ſucceed. Only a Truce for five Years was concluded 
Hat Berwick, and ſigned the 14th of December, It was The 
agreed by a ſeparate Article, that the Dowg/aſſes might Dowglat- 


ſes retire 


Stake refuge in England, on Condition they delivered 3 
W up to their Sovereign the Places they held in Scotland, land. 
and in caſe they entered the Kingdom, and committed 
any Diſorders, Henry ſhould be reſponſible as if done 
by his own Subjects. 


Ever ſince the Pope had determined to make up r529. 


Matters with the Emperour, his feeding the Allies How he 
with Hopes, was purely in order to make the better 
Bargain with that Monarch. On the other Side, fd af- 
8 Francis ſuſpecting the Pope's Intentions, perceived fected ro | 
likewiſe that nothing but a Peace would help him to“ Le: 
his Sons, and upon that account he kept up a ſecret 
& Negotiation with the Emperour. 
time, he promiſed mighty Matters to the Yenetans, 
8 Horentines, Duke of Milan, and the Pope himſelf, 
that he might let the Emperour ſee, in caſe he did not 


Pope an 
Francis 


rour, 


Bur at the ſame 


make haſte and agree, it would be too late perhaps 
when he had a mind to it. About the ſame time, the 
Emperour had certain Advice, that the Turks had 
great Preparations in Hand to invade Hungary, and 
penetrate even into Germany. So finding that a Diver- 
lion in Italy muſt needs have been a great Clog to 
him at ſuch a Juncture, he was the more inclined to 
Peace. Theſe Diſpoſitions in the principal Parties 
could not in the End but produce the Peace which all 
the World impatiently expected. Mean while, the War 
was carried on, though faintly in the Kingdom of 
Naples and the Dutchy of Milan, where the French 

Vol. VII. B b and 
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1529. and Venetians had kept ſome Places; but it was eaſyn 
ſee that nothing deciſive would happen there. 

In the mean while the Pope was wholly intent upq 
his own private Affairs. His Aim was not only tobe 
reſtored to Florence, but allo to become Maſter aq 
Peruſa and Ferrara, and recover Ravenna and Ceriig 
which the Yenetians had taken from him during hi 
Captivity. . Under colour of uſing his Intereſt to pr, 
cure a general Peace, he had diſpatched a Nuntio to 
Spain, to conclude a private Treaty with the Emye 
rour. During the Negotiation, the Buſineſs of the 
Divorce went not forward. Clement VII was full 
bent to ſatisfy the Emperour, and by that Henry lot 
more and more the Proſpect of ſucceeding in his Pur. 

The Pope ſuit. Mean while, a violent Diſtemper, which ſeize 
falls ill. the Pope in the Beginning of the Year 1529, had like 


Herbert. 


N dinal Wolſey having notice of the dangerous State tte 
Steps ro Pope was in, had ſent an Expreſs to Gardiner, u 
prongs eg conjure him to omit nothing that he thought capable 
* 4 of helping him to the Papacy. Henry himſelf hat 


writ to ſeveral Cardinals in his behalf, and the King 


of France, who was not yet ſure of a Peace, had f. 


cured him all thoſe of his Faction. Tis pretend 


that Wolſey would have been certain of more than 
Third of the Votes, in caſe the Pope had died. I 


deed that was not ſufficient to make him Pope: buf 8 


The King it was enough to hinder any other from being ſo. Th 
wſes all Matter was even carried ſo far, that the King had or 
mn 3 dered his Ambaſſadors at Rome, that if in ſpite d 
for bim. the Cardinals of Molſey's Faction, another Perot 
ſhould be going to be elected, they ſhould manage |! 

ſo, that theſe Cardinals ſhould proteſt againſt the Fro: 

ceedings in the Conclave, and then withdrawing to: 

Place of Safety, ſhould themſelves come to a new E 

lection. Idon't know whether the Ambaſſadors wol 

have found it an eaſy Matter to procure ſo abſolute i 
Reſignation to the King's Pleaſure. However, on 

cannot wonder Henry ſhould be ſo very deſirous 0 

helping his Miniſter and Favourite to the hr 

Bu 
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to have very much changed the Face of Affairs. C 
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But one cannot ſee without Amazement, that a Prince 
who was called Protector of the Church, and Defender 
of the Faith, ſnould not ſcruple to endeavour deſigned- 
ly to form a Schiſm in the Church to gratify his Paſ- 
Cod As for Cardinal Wolſey, nothing in his Con- 
duct is to be wondered at: Since it is certain, he was 
a Perſon ready to ſacrifice every Thing to his Ambiti- 
on. The Pope's Recovery put an end to all theſe 
Cabals, which however could not be ſo private but 
that they came to his Knowledge. This made him 
look upon Cardinal Molſey as a dangerous Rival, and 
one capable of ſupplanting him if an Opportunity 
offered, by uſing for Pretence the Flaw in his Birth. 
When Clement VII was fully recovered, the Pro- The Pope“, 
ceedings for the Divorce were continued upon the ſame Manage- 
Foot as before. The Pope gave hopes that the Bu- af 5 
ſineſs ſhould be decided in England for the King, by a A4fur ef 


Sentence of the Legates which he would himſelf con- e Pi- 


Voce. 


1 . Herbert. 
gain time, and order it ſo, that there ſhould appear to Burnet. 


be no Miſunderſtanding between him and the Court of 
England, before he ſhould have concluded his Treaty 
with the Emperour, becauſe it was a Means to help 
him to ſell his Favours the dearer. To that End, and 
to hinder Henry from being out of Patience, he had 
put into Gardiner's Hands a Brief, whereby he en- 
gaged not to revoke the Powers given the Legates. But 
beſides that the Brief was expreſſed in ambiguous 
Terms, he knew very well no Sentence would be paſ- 
ſed without his poſitive Orders. This Management 
of the Pope's, which he continued with a great deal 


of Art, atforded the King ſome Proſpect of bringing 


him to his Intereſt. To ſucceed the better, he got 
the King of France to ſend to the Pope the Biſhop of 
Bayonne, with Orders to ſollicite earneſtly the Deciſion 
of the Aﬀair. He would have been very glad that 
of his own accord the Pope ſhould have granted a 


Bull to annul his Marriage, and diſpenſe with his ta- 
king another Wife, or at leaſt that he ſhould have 
given the Legates ſuch a Commiſſion as it ſhould not 
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be in their Power to judge otherwiſe than in his Fs. 


Book 


vour. The Pope, pleaſed at his being fo intent upon IM other E 
his own Projects, fed him continually with hopes of proteſt 
Succeſs, But withal, he expreſſed great Fear of what ever ſh 
the Emperour might do againſt him, and made uſe of 5 Divorc 
that Pretence to delay the Favour he ſeemed to intend rwo Li 
to grant. In every Thing elſe he was always ready to King, 
content the King. The Biſhoprick of Wincheſter be. W King's 
ing vacant by the Death of Richard Fox, and Herr) ¶ ſuade 
deſiring him to beſtow it on Wolſey, the Bulls for that plied, 
Purpoſe were drawn up out of Hand. It is true, they partial 
were rated at Fifteen Thouſand Ducats. But ole) judice 
would not give but Six Thouſand, alledging that he ſtrang 
needed them not, ſince the King had already granted Þ teſting 
him the Temporalities of the Biſhoprick. This ſhow | this ac 
plainly what 1t was he conſidered in his Church-Pre- tain A 
ferments. But no wonder, fince the Pope himſelf  perou 
made no ſcruple to own in his Bull that he conferred of ob 
the Biſhoprick on the Cardinal, on purpoſe to help | they « 
him to bear the Expence his high Rank obliged him and if 
ro. | it wo 
Whilſt theſe Things were doing, the Emperour Wher 
haſtened as much as poſſible the Concluſion of his WM Lega! 
Treaty with the Pope, being reſolved to grant what- longe 
ever he required, rather than give him Occaſion to they 
Join with his Enemies. Before the Pope was ſure of Pope 
this Agreement, Policy required that he ſhould keep Comt 
the Emperour in fear that the Matter of the Divorce biguc 
would be determined to the King of England's Satil- Þ he pl 
faction. Conſequently, it was his Intereſt that the ÞW rity \ 
Affair ſhould remain undecided, to the End he might derec 
let the Emperour ſee that it depended on the Iſſue of WW was 
the Negotiation which was carrying on at Barcelona. all v 
But when he had juſt brought him to his own Terms, King 
he began inſenſibly to ſeek Pretences to break through WW found 
his Engagements with Henry. So the Reſtitution of ÞW King 
Ravenna and Cervia was again inſiſted upon, the Pope W from 
feigning to believe that if Henry had deſired it, he tereſ 
ſhould have had theſe two Cities before now, and pre- {ent. 
tending to be angry with him on that Score. Oy 2 
8 8 R 0 


VII. 
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pon other Hand, the Emperour knowing the Pope's Mind, 1529. 
s of WM proteſted, in Queen Catharines Name, againſt what- TIE”: 
what ever ſhould be done in England in the Affair of the Queen 

ſe of Divorce, declaring that ſhe would not admit of the Caba- 


tend 
ly to 
y be. 


two Legates, as one was notoriouſly devoted to the tine? 
King, and the other the Biſhop of Salisbury. The Ne. 
King's Miniſters uſed their utmoſt Endeavours to per- 
len) ¶ ſaade the Pope to reject the Proteſtation. But he re- 
that Þ plied, he could not do it without ſhowing himſelf too 
they partial to the King, ſince a Proteſtation was no Pre- 
Volley I judice to the Cauſe itſelf. That it would be a very 
at he ſtrange Thing to refuſe a Queen the Right of pro- 
anted Þ teſting, which the meaneſt Perſon could claim. All 
hows chis added to many other Circumſtances, and to cer- 
-Pre- WF tain Advices that the Pope was treating with the Em- 
mſelf WW perour, took from the Exgliſb Miniſters all Proſpect 
erred of obtaining any Thing at his Hands. Wherefore: 
help they writ to the King that they were only amuſed ; 
1 him and if the Proceſs was not ſpeedily decided in England, 
it would be in danger of being brought to Rome. 
Whereupon, the King reſolved to proceed before the entry 
Legales, and not ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed upon any reſolves tg 


erour 
of his 


* 


what- longer by deceitful Promiſes. Nevertheleſs, when 3 
on to they came ro examine the Inſtrument whereby the — the 
ure of Pope had bound himſelf not to revoke the Legates Legares. | 
keep Commiſſion, they found it worded in general or am- 

ivorce biguous Terms, which left him at liberty to do what 

Satiſ- he pleaſed. So to know whether he acted with Since- He tries in 
at the rity when he ſigned that Inſtrument, Gardiner was or- vans 1e 
might | dered to repreſent to him, that the Paper on which it ,,.c, the 
ue 0 


was written by the Careleſſneſs of the Courier being pope. 
relond. all wet, and the Words almoſt quite defaced, the 
"erms, King defired he would ſign another. But Clement 
rough found ſome Excuſe not to do it. Wherefore the 

ion of WW King, being ſatisfied that he had nothing to expect 
Pope from the Court of Rome, where the Emperour's In- 

it, he WF tereſt was too great, recalled Gardiner and Brian, and js 
d pre- WF {ent Bennet to Rome, only to hinder as much as lay in from the 
On the his Power the Avocation of his Cauſe. Bennet car- ue Le. 


other WW ried a Letter from the two Legates, directed to the 10% Pee. c 


b 3 Pope Buck 
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1529. Pope and Cardinals, wherein they ſaid, That the main 
Point in the Cauſe they were to judge, conſiſted in 
knowing whether Julius Il had Power to grant a Dif. 

enſation, or whether he had gone beyond his Autho- 

rity : That ſeeing the Queſtion was only to decide a. 

bout the Power of the Head of the Church, it was 

too much for them as they conceived, and therefore 

they were of Opinion that the Pope would do well to 

avocate the Cauſe : That they doubted not but the 

King would conſent to it, provided he had ſome Af. 

57 on ſurance, it ſhould be decided in his Favour. It i; 

wh . hard to conceive what made Cardinal Wolſey ſign ſuch 

ſpect to a Letter ſo directly contrary to the King's Intereſt, 

Wolſey. For though the Legates ſeemed to ſuppoſe his Con- 

ſent, yet it was evident that the Reaſon of the Avoca- 

tion ſubſiſted whether the King conſented or not. Con- 

ſequently they afforded the Pope a plauſible Pretenſe 

to avocate the Cauſe, which the King dreaded of al 

Things. Was Wolſey over-reached by Campegio, or 

did he ſacrifice his Maſter*s Intereſt ? Ir is difficult 

to believe either of theſe ; and yet Hiſtorians affirm, 

that one of the principal Cauſes of his Diſgrace was 

a Letter of his to the Pope, which came to the King's 

Knowledge by Bennet's Means, and it might very 

well be this. Indeed he was inexcuſable if he ſigned 

jt without the King's Conſent ; and on the other Hand, 

it cannot be conceived that the King ſhould be ſo 
blind as not to ſee the Conſequence of ſuch Advice. 

Though Campegio came to England in October laſt 

Year, it was now the End of May, and nothing done 
towards the Tryal of the Cauſe which brought him 
thither. The King having ſuffered himſelf to be 4. 
muſed by the Pope, whole Intereſt it was to gain 
Time, had been all along in Expectation of obtain- 
ing a Bull to null the Marriage, without being oblt- 
ged to go through the uſual Forms of a Proceſs. But 
at length his Agents letting him know that his Expec- 
tations were in vain, he reſolved to proceed before 
AR: Pub. the Legates, To that End, on the 31ſt of May, he 
XIV. 295. granted them a Licenſe tg execute the Pope's 2 
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Book XV. 20. HENRY VIII. 
miſſion. They met the ſame Day, and appointed 


Aſſiſtants to examine the Papers and Evidences, From © 


the very firſt Seſſion, it appeared that Campegio in- 
tended to ſpin out the Proceſs to a great length, ſince 


| after the Commiſſion was read, he ordered the King 
and Queen to be cited to appear the 18th of June. 
This was too long a Term, if there had been any 
{ Deſign to diſpatch the Affair, eſpecially as the Par- 
ties were in London it ſelf, or in one of their Palaces 
near the City. Though Wolſey was the ſenior Cardi- 
nal, he let Campegio preſide, to ſhow he intended to 
act without Partiality. So from the firſt Day to the 
# laſl, Campegio did all, without its appearing that 
aolſey ever oppoſed the affected Delays of his Col- 
legue between the Seſſions. I ſhall not enter any far- 
ther into the Particulars of this famous Proceſs, which 
may be ſeen at large in the excellent Hiſtory of the 
Reformation of England, known to all the World, 
but content my ſelf with relating in general the moſt 


remarkable Circumſtances. 


In the ſecond Seſſion the Queen's Proctors excepted 


| againſt the two Legates, But the Exception not be- 
ing deemed valid, ſhe had a further Day given her to 
the 21ſt“. On that Day, the King and 


Queen ap- 


peared in Perſon. But the Queen, without ſaying any 


Thing to the Legates, went and kneeled down before 


the King, and made a very moving Speech, conclu- 


ding with demanding of him Juſtice and Compaſſion ; 
which done ſhe withdrew, and would never again ap- 


pear, nor ſuffer any Body to defend her Cauſe *:, 


On the 18th of June, the Citation being returned duly execu- 
ted, Richard Samſon Dean of the Chapel, and Mr. John Bell, ap- 
peared as the King's Proxies. But the Queen appeared in Perſen, 
and excepted againſt the Legates as incompetent Judges, alledging 
the Cauſe was already avocated by the Pope, and deſired a competent 
Time to prove it. The Legates aſſigned her the 2 iſt, and ad- 
journed the Court till then. Bur. p. 72. 

*: When the King and Queen were called on, the King anſwer- 
ed, Here ; but the Queen riſing from her Seat, kneeled down and 
laid to the King, She was a poor Woman and à Stranger in his 
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1529. As ſoon as ſhe was gond out, the King declared he va 


* 


Act. Pub. 
XIV. 29 
300. 


The Quaen 


appeal 
rom t he 
Proceed- 
ings of the 
Legaics. 


| 66 


very well pleaſed with the 


Queen, and in ſuing to be 


divorced from her, he acted purely from a Motive of 
Religion and Conſcience *. Adding, that his Scruple 


about his Marriage ſprung from thoſe of the 


Biſhop 


of Tarbe, and were confirmed by the Opinions of all 
the Biſhops of England. The Archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury confirmed what the King 1iaid, touching the Bj. 


ſhops. 


But Fi/ber Biſhop of Rocheſter denied he ever 


ſet his Hand to the Writing which was preſented to 


the King. Mean while, the 


Queen was cited again to 
” appear the 25th of June; but inſtead of appearing, 


ſhe ſent in her Appeal in form from whatever had 


been or ſhould be done hereafter. 
was declared Contumax. 


Nevertheleſs ſhe 
The ſame Day, the Procel 


was reduced to twelve Articles, upon which Witneſſs 


were to be examined. The main Article was, 


Prince 


Arthur's conſummarting his Marriage with Catharin, 


which the 


Queen had denied with an Oath, and which 


notwithſtanding was proved by the Teſtimony of fe 
veral Perſons, as far as a Thing of that Nature can 
be. Theſe Proofs conſiſted in the Age, Health, and 


vigorous Conſtitution of the Prin 


and in his Dif 


courſes next Morning after the Wegen g. So that 4r- 


bur or Catharine muſt neceſſarily not nav ſpo 


„c Dominions, where ſhe could expect neither good 


oe 
60 
er 
o 


4 


know wherein ſhe had offended him: she had becn 


with Shame. 


Bur. Vol. I. p 73. 
* He cleared likewiſe Cardinal Wolſey 
f the Matter, as Lad been ſuſpected. ibid. 


20 Years and more, and had born him ſevera! Child, ane. 
ver ſtudied to pleaſe him, and proteſted he had od ct 2 
true Maid, about which ſhe appealed to his own Conscience. f 
ſhe had done any Thing amiſs, ſhe was willing to be put away 
Their Parents were eſteemed very wiſe Princes, 
and no doubt had good Councellors and learned Men about them 
when the Match was agreed: Therefore ſhe would not ſubmit 
to the Court, nor durſt her Lawyers, who were his Subjects, and 
* aſſigned by him. ſpeak freely for her. So lhe deſired to be en. 
« cuſed till ſhe heard from San. That ſaid, ſhe roſe up, and 
making the King a low Reverence, went out of Court. Her Coun- 


eil were the Biſhops of Roc#eſter and St. Aſaph, and Dr. Ride): 
from being the firſt Move! 


ken the 
Truth, 
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Truth, the one out of Vanity, or the other out of 
Intereſt “. | 
Whilſt they were buſy in England about the Proceſs, The Pope 


393 
15 29. 


| the Emperour's Miniſters were earneſtly preſſing the ee 


Pope to avocate the Cauſe to Rome, and Henry's as 


News 
the Con- 


# vehemently ſollicited the contrary. What is more, duſicn of 
both Sides threatened to depoſe him, on account of bit Ireary 


bis being a Baſtard. The Pope feigned to be 


"iS +7 a * - 
9 wes 
R 


ſion of his Treaty with the Emperour. 


terrified Fro - 
by theſe Menaces, and his ſeeming Fear to declare » 


for either, afforded him a Pretenſe to remain unde- 
termined, till he ſhould receive Advice of the Conclu- 
At length 
the agreeable News being come, he reſolved to avo- 
cate the Cauſe, before the publiſhing of the Treaty, 
leſt it ſhould be thought that it was one of the ſecret 
Articles. Weak Precaution to wipe out, or prevent 
ſuch a Suſpicion, 
This Treaty, which was ſigned at Barcelona the Conditions 


E 29th of June, ran, That the Emperour ſhould reſtore 1 
the Family of the Medicis to Florence, on the ſame 


reaty . 


Foot as formerly: That he ſhould cauſe Ravenna 
and Cervia to be given back to the Pope : That he 
& ſhould put him in Poſſeſlion of Modena and Reggio, 
& ſaving the Rights of the Empire: That he ſhould aid 


him to become Maſter of Ferrara : That Fraxciſco 
Ser za ſhould be reſtored to Milan, if he was Innocent 


7 but if he was found Guilty, the Emperour ſhould 


- i. nor 


not diſpoſe of the Dutchy to any Prince the Po 


© ſhould not like : That the Pope and Emperour ſhould 


employ 


* Particularly Robert Viſcount Firzwater, Thomas Duke of Nor- 
folk, and Sir Anthony Willoughby, depoſed, that they heard Prince 
Arthur ſay publickly, I have been this Night in the midſt of Spain. 
The King's Council it ſeems inſiſting moſtly on the Conſummation 
of the Marriage, it led them to ſay many Things that were inde- 
cent; of which the Biſhop of Rocheſter complained, and ſaid they 
were Things deteſtable to be heard ; but Cardinal Wolſey checkt 
him, and there paſſed ſome ſharp Words between them. Lord 
Herbert has given the Subſtance of all the Depoſitions, p. 115. 
compl. Hiſt, The Place appointed for hearing and determining 
the Cauſe, was a great Hall in Blacł- Priars in London, (commonly 
called the Parliament-Chamber.) ibid. 
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employ their Temporal and Spiritual Arms 
Hereticks of Germany 
ſhould eſpouſe Margaret the Emperour's natura 
Daughter : That the Pope ſhould grant the Empe. 
rour a fourth of the Eccleſiaſtical Revenues in his Do- 
minions, to wage War with the Turks : That he ſhould 
abſolve all thoſe that were any ways concerned in the 
taking and ſacking of Rome. What could the Fop: 
have expected more, ſuppoſing he had been victori. 
But the Emperour believed he 
could not purchaſe the Pope's Friendſhip too dearly, 
who might have created him a great deal of Troubl: 
ſtill, if he ſhould have joined with France, England, 
and the Republick of Venice. 

The Pope having concluded his Treaty with the 


That Alexander 


ous in the late War ? 


avocates Emperour, told the Englifh Ambaſſadors himſelf on 
the 9th of July, his Reſolution to avocate the Cauſe 
to Rome. They did all they could to diſſwade him fron 
It, repreſenting to him that the Holy See was going 
to loſe England without any hopes of Recovery. Bu 
By his late Treaty with tht 
Emperour, the Family of the Medicis was to be re 
ſtored to the Government of Florence, 
was enough to outweigh in his Mind, all the Dangeni 
to which he expoſed the Holy Sce; fo great was his At 
fection for a Family from whence he was deſcended 
though not born in Wedlock. So on the 15th of Jt 
ly he ſigned the Bull of Avocation. Next Day he ne 
tified it to Caſſali the King's Ambaſſador in Ordinary, 
and to Bennet who had been ſent to him laſt. He at 
ledged in excuſe of the Avocation, ſeveral Reaſon 
which might have been of ſome Weight in the Begit 
ning of the Proceſs, on ſuppoſition he had been ei 
tirely Impartial, but which had loſt all their Fort, 
after the Steps he had taken, and the Concluſion 0 
He' ſends a his Treaty with the Emperour, Three Days after he 
diſpatched a Meſſenger with the Bull of Avocation® 
England, where Proceedings went on very flowly U 
the Artifices of Cardinal Campegio who preſided 
the Affair . | 


it was all to no Purpoſe. 
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- = The Queen, who had been cited for the 25th of 1529. 
(18 


Func, as has been ſaid, not having appeared that 2 


arurd ay, ſhe had farther Time given her to the 28th, proceſi. 


mpe. ¶ And cited again to appear by the Biſhop of Bath and 

5 Do- ell, though in vain. On the 28th ſome Depoſitions Campe: 
houll Mere read, after which the Seſſion was adjourned to gio Pe- 
in the the 5th of July, when by reaſon of certain Holidays 4%” pub. 
: Fope Wkept at Rome, the Seſſion was put off till the 12th. XIV. zoo. 
ICtori WT he Court met again on the 12th, the 14th, the 


ved he 
early, 
rouble 


land þ but People were ſtrangely ſurprized when they heard 


Cardinal Campegio adjourned the Court to the iſt of 
th tht WWOZober. He alledged for Reaſon, that it was the 
elf on Time of the great Vacation: at Rome, and that he 
 Caul was indiſpenſably obliged to comply with that Cuſtom. 


n fron WW Thus did that Legate, who was in the Pope's Se- 


N 7th, the 21ſt, and the 23d. As there was no- y, 4d. 
ching more to do but to pronounce the Sentence, eve- journs the 


. ry Body thought all would be ended this laſt Seſſion; 2 fr of 
October. 


goin crets, make a Fool of the King, much in the ſame 
' * Planner as the Pope had done at Rome for near two 
1th the 


whole Years, ſince the Affair had been on Foot. 


be te. Henry was as much inraged as ſurprized at the Le- 
alone gate's Proceedings; but he wiſely diſſembled his Sur- 
hangen priſe and Reſentment. Shortly after he plainly ſaw 
his Ato what all theſe affected Delays tended, when he 
ended, came to know that in ſpite of his Engagement, the 
of Pope had avocated the Cauſe. The Bull of Avoca- The Bull of 
he no tion being arrived, he would not have it notified to Avocation 
dinath him, but gave the Legates to underſtand that he was 3 6 
He al content they ſhould obey the Pope's Orders. It was 
Reaſon not without Reaſon that he did not care to have the 
Beg B notified to him. He was cited in it to appear The Xing 


een el. 
Force, 
ſion d 


Fat Rome within forty Days, which he could not have #5 cited #0 
done without acting contrary to the Laws of the Rome. 
Land, which forbid the obeying ſuch Citations, and 


frer e the carrying Cauſes to a foreign Court. Upon this 
11100 Ve Foundation it was that he had all along inſiſted that 
wiy dhe Proceſs ſhould be determined in the Kingdom. 
ded Beſides that, Cenſures were denounced againſt him in 


the Bull in Caſe he obeyed not the Citation, as might 


Tit have 


- 
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| { 

1529. have been done againſt a private Perſon. - Some Time ſce Ha 

, after, the Pope made him a ſort of Reparation, by ; 

revokes his Ra ; - Aim. 

Cenſures, revoking theſe Cenſures by a Brief wherein he pro- Emperc 

AQ. Pub. teſted they were inſerted contrary to his Intention, have te 

XIV. 346. But as to the Citation it ſelf, he contented himſelf powerf 

with prolonging the Day to Chriſtmas. Cambra 

Remarkon The Figure Cardinal Wolſey made during the pre. engage 

Eardinal tended Determination of the Proceſs was very extre Word, 

wo tl ordinary. Of all the Men in the World he was the to clof 

proudeſt and moſt haughty 3 he was ſenior Cardinal Nor bein 

to his Collegue, and yet he gave Place to him in e- Love f 

very Thing, and let him do whatever he pleaſed, N wich th 

without ever oppoling his Opinion. If the Buſineß iſ helped 

had ſucceeded according to the King's Deſire, hi not kn 

2 Behaviour would doubtleſs have been praiſed. Bu by her 

Matters going wrong, it was not poſſible for the Hand Af 

Cardinal to avoid the Suſpicion of having betrayed Mind! 

his Maſter's Intereſts, or at leaſt of having ſerved hin ¶ to det: 

very ill. Henry himſelf thought ſo, though he dil Wome e 

not ſoon ſhow fo much. On the other Hand, Am Weholy. 

Bullen, who had all along took the Cardinal for het Dur 


Friend, could not recover out of her Aſtoniſhmen Nat Wal. 
when ſhe was informed of what had paſſed. The ger ha 
King had removed her from Court whilſt the Legate ¶ co So 
were taken up with the Proceſs; but ſhe was ſent for ¶ ner w. 
again the Moment the Bull of Avocation was come. /:/or a 
Tis pretended that ſhe did not a little contribute to- ¶ marrie 
wards confirming the King's Suſpicions of the Card: had re 
nal. She was perſwaded if MWolſey had pleaſed, the ¶ but wi 
Affair would have taken another Turn; but that he ¶ the fir 
had altered his Mind in that reſpect. Whether het Wat Sup 
Opinion was well- grounded, or whether the Vexation Gardi 
to ſee herſelf ſo far from her Hopes, exaſperated her the Di 

againſt the Cardinal, ſhe looked upon him as an Ene- 

my deſerving her whole Vengeance. So finding tht 
King diſpoſed to give Ear to whatever any one would * He 
ſay againſt his Miniſter, ſhe omitted nothing that — 
could help to ruin him. In this ſhe was aſſiſted by 6 very) 
ſeveral Perſons ofjthe higeſt Rank, who had no RealonMhe was 

to love that proud Prelate. , 


, 
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vi 39 
7 It is eaſy to gueſs how much Henry was vexed to 1529. 
Time N e himſelf on a ſudden at ſuch a Diſtance from his 7% N 
» ly Aim. The Pope had joined in a League with the bs a 
Pro- WW Emperour, which was properly the Courſe he ſhould Buraez. 

tion. WE have taken. Francis I. from whom he expected a 

mlclt powerful Aid in Caſe of Need, had juſt concluded at 

Cambray a Treaty with the Emperour, whereby he 

pre: ¶ ergaged not to aſſiſt that Prince's Enemies. In a 

xtra · ¶ Word, Queen Catharine remained obſtinately bent not 

is the to cloſe with any Expedient which might debarr her 

rdinal of being his Wife. On the other Hand, Henry's 

n e. Love for Ann Bullen, which he had pleaſed himſelf 

eaſed, WW with the Hopes of gratifying by a lawful Marriage, 
iſineß helped not a little to augment his Vexation. He did 
> Is not know which way to get rid of the Queen, who 

But by her Obſtinacy had very much leſſened that Eſteem 
Ir the and Affection he had always had for her. With his ,,, ,,te, 
trayel ¶ Mind full of theſe ſad Thoughts, and uncertain what Progreſs. 
de to determine, he reſolved to take a Progreſs into 

e di 


ſome of his Counties, to try to diſpel his Melan- 


or het WW During his Journey, he went and lodged one Night Pr. Cran- 
hmen Wat Waltham, where Edward Fox and Secretary Gardi- ner open 
The him a way 


egates 
ent for 


ner happened to lie at a Gentleman's Houſe who had 25 get over 
two Sons committed to Thomas Cranmer's Care. Cran- his Trou- 
ner was a Doctor of Divinity, who having been Pro- les. 


come. ¶ fefſor at Oxford *, had loſt his Place upon his being 
ute to: married. He had travelled into Germany, where he 
Card. had read Lutber*s Works, and embraced fs Doctrine, 
d, tht I but with more Moderation than was uſually ſeen in 
that he ¶ the firſt Diſciples of that Reformer. Whilſt they were 
er he! Wat Supper, Cranmer being at Table with Fox and 
exation Cardiner, the Converſation ran upon the Buſineſs of 
ted het I de Divorce; and as the Maſter of the Houſe had in- 
in Ene: formed 
ing the 
would * He was bred up at Jeſus- College in Cambridge, where he 
8 that n Doctor in * He was born at Aſlalton in Notting 
ted by emſhire 1489, being Son of Thoma: Cranmer Eſq; a Gentleman of 


Very antient Family. He had nothing to do with Oxford before 


Reason: was parrieg (berg tq be bunt. 


It 
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formed the two Courtiers of Cranmer's Worth au know 
Capacity, they deſired him to give his Opinion of th ed of 
Matter. Cranmer at firſt modeſtly declined it, bu tisfac 
they preſſed him ſo much that he could not excu Holy 
himſelf. So having ſtated the Queſtion, he ſaid h 


ſaw no better way to extricate the King out of H Orde 
Troubles, than to procure in Writing, the Opinio goinę 
of all the Univerſities in Europe, and of the moſt «if ſhoul 
minent Divines and Civilians. That one of theſe tw and 1 
Things would follow, either the Univer/ities and t ſhoul 
Learned would judge Julius the Second's Diſpenſatinfiſſ to da 
ſufficient, or they would deem it invalid. That i cenſe. 
the firſt Caſe, the King's Conſcience would have reMﬀf King 
ſon to be eaſy, and in the ſecond, the Pope wou himſe 
not venture to paſs Sentence contrary to the Opinio Th 
of all the learned and able Men in Chriſtendom. FM of the 
and Gardiner reliſhing this Advice, imparted it to thy carry 
King, who taking the Author's Meaning immediate WW angry 
ly, cried out, overjoyed, That he had got the right Days 
by the Ear, an Expreſſion which by its CoarſeniM go WI. 
ſhowed how much the King was pleaſed with the E Obe 
The King pedient. At the ſame Time he ſent for Cranmer, vu Indict. 
entertains having explained more at large what he had but ji Statut 
gr hinted at Table, gained his Eſteem to ſuch a Degtæ the Ki 
Cranmer, that from that Moment he was ordered to follow t thoug] 
Court. This is the ſame Doctor who will quichi the Ca 
be ſeen to make a conſiderable Figure in England, ad obeyec 
lay the firſt Foundations of the Reformation of tu King 
Kingdom. unver 
Campe- © The King being returned from his Progrels, Cu Suu. 
gio re- dinal Campegio, whoſe Commiſſion was revoked, tod Seal, b 
rurns 10 his Audience of leave, as having nothing more to doi cles of 
Rome. Fygland. Henry had fo much Command of himſelf as u 
take no manner of notice of his Proceedings, but looks 
They pleaſantly enough upon him. But juſt as the Card » i it 
ſearch his was going to embark, the Cuſtom-HouſeOfficers ſearci_ King's t. 
Baggage. ed all his Baggage, under Colour of looking for conti had th 
band Goods. In all likelihood the King hoped to fi Hand ty, 
the Decretal Bull which he had ſeen in his Hands n Fall to 
| knowing! ſcarce 


P. 42, 
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1 a knowing it was burnt *, Campegio loudly complain- 1529. 
of cual ed of this Inſult, and writ to the King to demand Sa- He . 
it, but tisfaction, as for an Affront done to the Legate of the plains of it 
Holy See. Henry coldly anſwered, that his Cuſtom- * es 


EXCul ; 
(aid , Houſe-Officers had done their Duty in executing the 
of tl Orders long ſince eſtabliſhed with regard ro Perſons 


pinian going out of the Kingdom : That he was amazed he 
noſt «i ſhould talk of his being Legate when he was recalled, 
fe u and much more that being Biſhop of Salisbury he 
nd +: ſhould be ſo far ignorant of the Laws of the Land as 


nſatiul to dare to take upon him that Title without his Li- 
"hat cenſe. Campegio perceiving by this Anſwer, that the 
ve re King intended not to give him Satisfaction, thought 


himſelf very happy in being ſuffered to depart. 


Woll 

Opinic The Cardinal had good Reaſon to wiſh himſelf out Cardinal 
m. u of the Kingdom. How fair ſoever the King might Voliey's 
© to tell carry it towards him, he could not be ignorant how 22885 
medias angry People were with him, after having ſeen, ſome 

95! Sm Days before his Departure, how Matters were like to 

* rſencil8 go with his Collegue Cardinal Wolſty, The gth of 5% ;,; 
the E. October the Attorney-General had preferred a Bill of — 
er, Wh Indictment againſt . 90% ), as guilty of breaking the : 
but juk Statute of Præmunire. The 18th of the ſame Month The king 
Degre the King {ſent and demanded the Great Seal of him, rakes rhe 
low tel though it was given him for Life. For which Reaſon Stent Seal 


the Cardinal made ſome Scruple to deliver it; but he Fo _ 


obeyed a ſecond Command, and in a few Days the x1v. 349. 
King gave the Great Seal to Thomas More, a Perſon 
univerſally eſteemed on the Score of his great Inte- 
grity. The Cardinal had no ſooner delivered the Great 
deal, but the Attorney-General preferred other Arti- 


quick 
and, and 
of thut 


(s, Cat 
'ed, took 


to don cles of Impeachment againſt him, The King having ibid. 
ſelf as u given P. 348. 
1t lookel 

Cardinal * It is thought they ſearched alſo for fome Love-Letters of the 

rs ſearch King's to Ann Bullen, which ſome way or other were conveyed 

Ir conti out of the King's Cabiner, and ſent to Rome. They now lie in the 
Ao Vatican. Bur net ſaw them in the Library, and knowing Herry's 

; Hand too well not to be convinced they were writ by him, got Dr. 

nds, no Fall to copy them for him. They were very ill writ, the Hand 
knowing » fearce legible, and the French ſeems Faulty. Burace, Vol. Ill. 


P. 42. 
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1529. given him leave to appoint Attornies to anſwer for 
him, he choſe two who appeared for him, and pro- 
teſted in his Name, that he did not know the obtain- 
ing of the Bulls, whereof he was accuſed, was con- 

trary to the Laws of the Land, and prejudicial to the 
Prerogative Royal. As for the Particulars where- 
with he was charged, they ſaid, he confeſſed them all 
to be true, and caſt himſelf entirely upon the King's 
Mercy. He was accuſed twice, as I ſaid, viz. on the 
9th and the 18th of October, and both Times he was 
He i pu found guilty, and declared out of the Protection of 
out of the the Laws. In all Appearance he was Indicted firſt } 
Protection for obtaining ſeveral Bulls without the King's expres | 
of thelaw. T ;cenfe, and the ſecond Time for exerciling in E- 
land the Office of Legate a Latere, without the King's 
Letters Patents to that End, contrary to the Intent of | 
the Law. 
ear wy As ſoon as the Cardinal was out-lawed, the King 
eee commanded him to leave York-Place, and retire to 
Goods, A Country-Houle belonging to him as Biſhop of Min. 
cheſter. Then he ordered an Inventory of all his Goods 
to be taken, which contained immenſe Riches, acqui- 
Ione red by many Acts of Injuſtice. *Tis ſaid that of fine 
vendiſh Holland alone, there were found in his Houſe a Thou- 
ſand Pieces. One may gueſs at the reſt by this, Speci- 
men. Some Time after he cauſed a very humble Pe- 
tition to be preſented to the King, praying a Protec- 
tion for his | hoy without which he ſaid he was ex- 
; oſed to the Inſults of the meaneſt Enemy that had 2 
The ge ind to abuſe him. The King granted him one M. 
res. vember the 17th, with a Power to anſwer for himſelf 
tion. in all Actions that ſhould be entered againſt him for 
p. 35!- the future. Moreover he left him the Archbiſhoprick 


= ws - of 21 ork, and the See of Wincheſter, It is a hard Mat. 
vey. #9 ter to account for the King's Behaviour with reſped 
to the Cardinal, fince at the very Time that he ſeemed 
moſt incenſed againſt him, he ſent him a certain Ring 
which was a ſign agreed upon between them of the 
Continuance of his Affection for him. The Cardinal 


who was then on the Road to his Country-Houſc — 
Mil. 
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Mincbeſter *, was ſo tranſported with Joy at the fight 


of the Ring, that he alighted from his Horſe and fel! 
upon his Knees in the Dirt to receive it. But his 
Hopes were not long-lived. His Enemies, who had 
the King's Ear, took ſo much Pains to exaſperate him 
againſt him, that ar laſt his Affair was brought before 
the Parliament. 

Lord Herbert has inſerted in his Hiſtory the Forty- 
four Articles of Impeachment preſented ro the King 
againſt the Cardinal by the Houſe of Loris, which dif- 
fer much from thoſe that Hales the Attorney-General 
had preferred either in the S!ar-Chamber or elſewhere. 
Hales had accuſed him of breaking the Satule of Præ- 
munire, and exerciſing the Office of Legate a Latere, 
without the King's Licenſe. In that he proceeded ac- 
cording to the Tenour of the Statute of Premunire, 
which ran, that no Perſon ſhould be exempt from the 
Penalty, but thoſe to whom the King ſhould be plea- 
ſed ro grant his Letters Patents, Now as the Cardi- 
nal had not taken Care to have a Licenſe in form, 
he was liable to the Penalty, according to the Rigour 
of the Law. But in the Articles of the Houſe of Lords 
there was no ſuch Thing. And indeed it would have 
been contrary to Equity to accuſe the Cardinal of ex- 
erciſing the Authority of Legate without the King's 
Permiſſion, ſince every Body knew the King had con- 
ſented to it, though not in the manner preſcribed by 
the Law. The Attorney-General did well to keep 
to the Letter of the Law, purſuant to the Duty of 
his Office. But it would have been wrong in the Houſe 


F Peers to take Advantage of the want of a Forma- 


lity to deſtroy one of their Body. So the Articles 
which the Lords exhibited, ran upon Crimes which 
had no relation to the Statute of Premunire. The 
Cardinal was chiefly accuſed of abuſing his Legatine 
Power, contrary to the Oath he had taken when he 
was admitted to the Exerciſe of it: Of unjuſt Pro- 


* It was not near Winchefter, but at Eſher or Aſhur near Hamp- 
ten- Court, that he was ordered towithdraw to. 
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1529. ceedings as Chancellor: Of making himſelf, on ſeve. 
ral Occaſions, equal with the King: Of iſſuing ou 
divers Orders of Moment without the King's Knoy. 
ledge: Of acting arbitrarily on ſome Occaſions, 
if he had been the Sovereign, not the Miniſter, A| 
the reſt of the Articles were of the ſame Nature, ani large 8. 
ran upon the ill Uſe he had made of his Power, » in Pape 
Legate, Chancellor, Prime Miniſter and Favourite. Bu Marci, 

I cannot paſs over in Silence one which ſeems very ex. {|MFance, 

Art vi. traordinary: Which was, that the Cardinal knowing and Mc 

he had he Great- Pox upon him, had the Confidence to in ſuſpe! 
approach the King's Perſon daily, frequently whiſpe. ÞWat any 1 
ring in his Ear, without fearing to infect him with his ible, h 

Thomas Breath. Theſe Articles being ſent down to the Con. and the 

Cromwell m9n5, Thomas Cromwell Member of Parliament, and the hey ſh 

ſpeaks for Cardinal's Servant, took upon him his Defence in ſuch hey ha 

— Se a Manner, as did him a great deal of Honour, and |MKCondiric 

Commons. was one of the principal Cauſes of his Riſe after. Wcrſtand 


wards. It is true, he undertook not to clear him ef 


Bo 
to act, 
and Er 
by gen 
Beſides, 


1 2 * « 4 2 * 8 
r =. = Boone fas 
oy. ff > 2# a. a te | 


\rmy t 
the Crimes he was charged with, but only to ſhow he —_— 
was not guilty of High-Treaſon, as the Houſe « hem to 
Peers pretended, wherein he ſucceeded to his Wiſh. | eury w 

Remarks It is neceſſary now to ſpeak of the Peace of Can. Mhe En 
onthe bray, which I only juſt mentioned by the way. The French þ 
_ Differences between Charles V and Francis I. concerned Mt turn! 


all Europe to ſuch a Degree, that it 1s very difficult 
to underſtand the Hiſtories of the other States, if one 

\ has not a clear Notion of the Affairs of theſe two Megan te 
Monarchs. Francis laboured, during the firſt Part of Maly in 
the Year 1529, to negotiate a Peace with the Empe- Wbnly wa 
rour. After his ill Succeſs in the War of Naples, be WEne/and. 
plainly ſaw there was no other way to recover his two ¶ League 
Hoſtages. He knew the Pope kept on Foot a ſecret BifeRing | 
Negotiation in Spain, and that it lay in the Empe- ¶reated 


Edvhich t 


Huſtria, 


rour's Breaſt to make Peace with all the States of Lal, Meaſure 
by reſtoring Sforza to Milan. So, although France {W-mpero 
and Exgland ſhould have uſed their utmoſt Endeavours, {Wurchaſe 
in all likelihood it would have ſerved only to haſten Wcing in 
yet more the Peace of Italy. But the King of Front Wiegotia! 
was not ſo much as ſure of being able to bring Hen) Ne who! 


* OUtwa 
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to act, who was deſirous to keep fair with the Pope 
Send Emperour, in hopes of obtaining their Conſent 
by gentle Means, ſooner than by Force of Arms. 
Beſides, though he was bound to contribute pretty 
arge Sums towards the War, yet he payed them only 
Win Paper, by Receipts of what was due to him from 
ancis. So, properly ſpeaking, this was no Help to 
France, which the former Wars had drained of Men 
Wand Money. Francis had therefore no buſinefs to ſtand 
Wn ſuſpenſe, It was neceſſary for him to make Peace 
lat any rate, However, to get as good Terms as poſ- 
ble, he amuſed the Venetians, the Duke of Ferrara, 
und the Florentines, with mighty Promiſes, for fear 
Whey ſhould be beforchand with him, and leſt, after 
hey had made their Peace with the Emperour, his 
EL ondition would become worſe. He gave them to un- 
erſtand that he was reſolved to lead in Perſon a ſtrong 
m ef Army to Laly. He continued this Game till he had 
w iz Foncluded the Treaty of Cambray, wherein he left 
fe of hem to the Emperour's Mercy. In all appearance, 
"iſh, Nur) was the only one of his Allies that knew his Mind. 
Can. ¶ The Emperour was not ignorant of the Poſture of the 
The euch King's Affairs, and no doubt would have made 
erned At turn more to his Account, had not the Invaſion 
fficut Myrhich the Turks were preparing againſt Hungary and 
if one Muſtria, and the Commotions which the Proteſtants 
e two Pegan to raiſe in Germany, made him deſirous to leave 
art of Maly in quiet. Beſides, he ſaw that a Peace was the 
impe- Wnly way to break the ſtrict Union of France with 


les, he NExgland. If theſe two Monarchs had joined in the 


15 two gue which the Proteſtants of Germany were pro- 
ſecret ecting for their common Defence, they would have 
Empe- Wreated him Troubles which might have broke all his 
fla Nleaſures. Theſe were the Motives that inclined the 
France perour to a Peace, which however he made Lance 
vours, (Purchaſe at a pretty dear Rate. Charles and Francis 
haſten peing in the fame Mind, agreed together by ſecret 
Fran ¶egotiations, upon the chief Articles of the Peace, 
Hen) Ne whole Honour whereof they were pleaſed to leave 
v outward Appearance to the Ladies. In the Wen 
Cc2 0 
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1529. of July, Margaret of Auſtria, the Emperour's Aut 
and Governeſs of the Low-Countries; and Louiſi o 
Savoy, Dutcheſs of Angoul?me, Francis's Mother, 
paired to Cambray, and ſigned there on the 5th of 

guſt a Treaty, the Subſtance whereof was as follow: 


1 That the Emperour ſhould give over his Claim u 

Pads of 1 Burgundy, his Right to that Dutchy remaining ho 

Cambray. ever entire. 

Guicciard, That the King of France ſhould pay him Two M 

Mezerai. Jjons of Gold for the Ranſom of his Sons, and vin 

draw all his Forces out of 1taly. 

That he ſhould yield him up the Sovereignty off 

Flanders and Artois. | 

That he ſhould reſtore to him the Earldom of 4k 

with whatever he held in the Dutchy of Milan. 1 

That he ſhould reſign all Claim to the Kingdom 

Naples. 7 

That he ſhould marry Queen Leonora, with who 

the Emperour her Brother would give Two Hundt 
Thouſand Crowns. 

In ſhort, beſides ſeveral other private Articles, i: 

bound himſelf to reſtore the, Heirs of the late Dui 

of Bourbon to all that Prince's Eſtates which had beg 


confiſcated. 


Francia This Treaty being ratified, it was ſome time befor 
deceives Traucis durſt give Audience to the Ambaſſadors © 
bis Allies. Venice and Florence, becauſe he could not without Col 
fuſion hear their juſt Reproaches. At laſt he pu 
them off with ſome poor Route and freſh Promis 
which he performed no better than thoſe he had mat 
them before the Peace. It was a good Jeſt, that et 
after the Peace was concluded, the Biſhop of Tart: i 
Ambaſlador at Venice, not having timely notice of | 
ſtrenuouſly ſollicited the Senate to carry on the Wa 
upon the Proſpect he gave them of a powerful Aid 
Henry”; It was ſomething ſtrange too, that Henry havil 
Generoſity proclamed War with the Emperour by a Heral 


to Francis. the ; i en the 
Herber there was however no particular Treaty betwe 25 
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Henry was ſatisfied with an Article inſerted in that of 1529. 
Cambray, whereby the King of France bound himſelf 
to pay him the Two Hundred and Ninety Thouſand 
Crowns, which the Emperour owed him, and to re- 
deem the Rich Flower-de-Luce, which the Emperour 
Maximilian had pawned to Henry VIII, for Fifty 
Thouſand Crowns. He did more ; for he generouſly 
forgave · Francis the firſt Sum, and made a Preſent of 
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che ſecond to the Duke of Orleans his Godſon. This WP 
s a clear Evidence, that in making a Peace Francis I. 5 0 
had not dealt with Henry as with the Princes of 1taly, 4 


but had convinced him of the Neceſſity he was under 
of concluding it. 

The Emperour having agreed with Francis upon the _ 1530- 
main Articles of the Peace, departed from Barcelona 3 
before he received Advice of its being concluded, and 5, — 
arrived the 12th of Auguſt at Genoa with a Body of 
Nine Thouſand Men. The Peace of Cambray being 
made publick ſhortly after, the Yenetians, the Duke 
of Milan, the Duke of Ferrara, and the Florentines, 
undi whom the King of France had forſaken, ſaw no other 
Remedy but the Emperour's Clemency, who had it 
in his Power to make them pay dearly for their At- 
tachment to France. The Diſcuſſion of their Affairs and after. 
being referred to a Conference which the Emperour wards 
was to have with the Pope at Bologna, each ſent Am- 1 
baſſadors thither to take care of their Concerns. Here furles = 
it was that the Emperour enjoined the Venelians to Affairs of 
reſtore to the Pope Ravenna and Cervia, and to him- Italy. 
ſelf ſome Places they ſtill held in the Kingdom of Na- ©vicciard. 
ples. Franciſco Sforza was reſtored to the Dutchy of 
Milan, on Condition of paying to the Emperour Four 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns in Hand, and Five Hun- 
dred Thouſand in the Space of Ten Years, at Ten 
Payments. The Duke of Ferrara having offered to 
make the Emperour Judge and Umpire of his Diffe- 
rences with the Pope, his Offer was accepted, Cle- 
ment VII thinking nothing could be more for his Ad- 
vantage than to ſubmit to the Emperour's Deciſion, 
who was already bound by the Treaty of Barcelona to 

e | help 
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1530. help him to Modena and Reggio, and aſſiſt him to tale 
Poſſeſſion of Ferrara, As to the Florentines, it wy 
not poſſible to reconcile them with the Pope. T 
wild hot hearken to an Accommodation, unleſs th 


were aſſured of preſerving their Liberty, being re. | 


ſolved to defend it with the laſt Drop of their Blood 
They offered however to purchaſe it with a Sum of 


Money. But the Pope on his part eg them al 
ſorts of Advantages, provided the 


they were before the Legate was drove out. The 


reſtore the Medicis. 
Fe promi · The Emperour having ſettled his Matters in Italy, 


Jes 10 try was impatient to return to Germany, where the Affair ö 


to ruin the 


War, the Emperour had all along amuſed them with 
the Proſpect of a Council, But no ſooner was the 
Peace concluded, but in his Conference with the Pope 
at Bologna, he promiſed him to do his utmoſt to reduce 
them, without being forced to call a Council. Mean 
while, the Proteſtants knowing his Deſign, by the 
threatning Anſwer he returned to their Envoys, after 
the Concluſion of the Peace, were thinking of joining 
in a League for their common Defence, and this it 
was that made the Emperour uneaſy, and obliged him 


to make haſte and finiſh his Matters in Italy, in order 
Herecerv'd 


amily of the Me. 
dicis were reſtored to Florence, upon the ſame Fog 
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ne to go and ſettle the Affairs of Germany. Before he. 


al Crown went from Bologna, he received the Imperial Crown 

from the at the Pope's Hands the 24th of February 1530, on 

Pope. St. Matthiass Day, which was his Birth-day, and 

Guccird hich, on ſeveral Occaſions, had been very fortunate 
ro him. He fat out at length from Bologna, on the 
22d of March 1530 for Germany, attended by Cardi- 
nal Campegio, who was to aſſiſt, from the Pope, at 
the Diet of Augsburg. 


The. 


after, 
mult 1 


= byag 
Parties not having been able to agree, the Emperou 
ordered the Prince of Orange to beſiege Florence, and 


red on 


Poſſeſt 


VWithot 
eſtabli 
rence, 

of Religion began to give him Diſturbance. Some 

Proteſ- , : 4 # 
eds, time fince, the Proteſtants inſiſted continually upon a 4 
Sleidan. Free Council in Germany, which had been promiſed 
them, but without "y ſuch Deſign. During the late Þ 
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The Prince of Orange inveſted Horence according 


407 


But ſome Days The Me- 
after, the Friends of the Medicis having raiſed a Tu- dicis rake 


mult in the City, and finding themſelves ſupported es... 


5 | 
3 | 
= Poſſeſſion of the Government. Then the Emperour, Alexander | 
Z without regarding the Article of the Capitulation, de Medi- | 
740% eſtabliſhed Alexander de Medicis his Son- in. law at Flo- — firſt | 
Fain | rence, on the ſame Foot that his Anceſtors had former- of Blom. x 
Some ! ly been, and made the Sovereignty Hereditary in his rence. | 
on 2 15 Family. | | 1 
niſed ] The 1ſt of June this Year, Francis received his two Francis“ i 
late Sons, who were Hoſtages in Spain, upon paying the pho ne i 
with Emperour Twelve Hundred Thouſand Crowns in leaſed. Fr 
the Hand, and giving Security for the reſt of the Sum. Guicriard. |} 
Pope After that, he married Leonora, purſuant to the Mereral. | 
duce Treaty of Cambray. Had he been obliged to find | 
Jean ready-Money to pay Henry what the Emperour owed | 
the him, according to the Tenor of the Treaty, it is "I 
after very probable he would not ſo ſoon have got his Sons | Hb 
ning out of Spain. Bur Henry proved a 88 Friend, Henry's 9 
is it who, to enable him to recover his Hoſtages, freely 3 lf. 
him gave him the Emperour's Bonds to reſtore them to 2208 1 
der him, as well as the pawned Jewel above- mentioned“. 1.0 
e he. Moreover, he defiſted from all Demands of the Charges | 
Own he had been at to aſſiſt him, which, according to | 
, on Francis's own Confeſſion, to be ſeen in the Collection AR. Pub. | 
and the Publick Ads, amounted to the Sum of Five Hun- XIV. 3*®% 
nate dred Twelve Thouſand Two Hundred Twenty-Two 1 
the Crowns of Gold Sol, both in ready-Money and Ac- 3&4 
wrdi- quittances upon the Two Millions Praxis owed him. ii 
at il 
y This Jewel in the Form of a Flower. de- luce, is faid to have 2 | | 
The. dirge of the Wood at the true Croſs in it. Herbert, p. 135. 1 | | 


by a great Number of Spaniſh Officers who had ente- vernmene. 
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1530. 


Henry 
purſues at 
Rome the 


the D- 
Dore. 


He clogged this his great Generoſity with one Condi. 
tion only, viz. that in caſe Fraucis violated the Peace 
and Alliance they had made together, he ſhould ſtil 
be accountable tor all theſe Sums; to which Franc; 
bound himſelf by Letters- Patents, 


By means of the Treaty of Cambray, the King of | 
France ſaw himſelf at length in profound Tranquillity, 


though the late War had coſt him immenſe Sums, the 


Loſs of Genoa and Milan, the Sovereignty of Flander; 
and Artcis, a Year's Captivity, a World of Vexati 
ons, and. it may be fomething of his Honour and Re- 


putation. Bat it was not fo with Henry. After having 
been at a vaſt Charge to ſup 


with the Emperour. However, as he was naturally 


ſteady and unſhaken in whatever he took in Hand, all E 
theſe Obſtacles were not able to diſcourage him, and 
he reſolved to ſee the Iſſue of that Buſineſs, let what 


would be the Conſequence. Thomas Cranmer being 


then very much in his Eſteem, he ordered him to write 
upon the Divorce; and the Doctor did it with univer- 
After that, he was commanded to 
accompany the Ambaſſadors whom the King ſent to 
the Pope and Emperour, to try for the laſt time to 
find our ſome Expedient to put an End to the Affair 
which gave him ſo much Trouble. Theſe Ambaſſa- Þ 
and Emperour at Bologna, and 


ſal Approbation. 


dors found the Pope 
had an Audience of both. The Pope ſhowed an In- 
clination to content the King; but he durſt do nothing 
without the Emperour's Conſent, who openly pro- 
teſted he would never forfake the Queen his Aunt. 


Craumer maintained his Maſter's Cauſe with great 
Warmth, which hindered not the Pope from making 
him his Penitentiary in England to pleaſe the King, 
whom he ſtrove to oblige in Things of little Conle- 
guence, whilſt he did nothing for him in the main At- 
ja, 5 
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port the Intereſts of his q 
Buſmeſs of Ally, he was ſtil] perplexed with the Affair of the! 
Divorce, and in danger of having to deal very ſoon | 
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In the mean while, Henry purſuant to Cranmer's 1530. 
Advice“, diſpatched able and learned Men“ to Moſt ofthe 


Univer js- 
| | ties decide 
Univerſities upon the Matter of the Divorce. We find in favour 


in the Collection of the Publick As, the Opinions of the the 
Unviverſities of Angiers, Bourges, Orleans, Thoulouſe, Ns. 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, all uniform, declaring that 4 5 
Julius the Second's Diſpenſation for Henry's Marriage XIv. 390, 
with Catharine being contrary to divine Law, could &. 


France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, to conſult the 


not be deemed valid. It might be objected that the 
Determinations of the French Univerſities were ſuſpi- 
cious, by reaſon of the ſtrict Union at that time be- 
tween Francis and Henry. But one cannot ſay the ſame 
of thoſe of Padua and Ferrara, and ſtill leſs of that 
of Bologna, a City belonging to the Pope. Dr. Bur- 
net having largely handled this Subject, thoſe who 
havea mind to examine the Matter more fully, ma 

conſult his Hiſtory of the Reformation. It will ſuffice 
to obſerve here, that the Queſtion was, Whether 
Henry's Marriage with his Brother's Widow was con- 
trary to the Law of God, and upon that Suppoſition, 
whether the Pope had Power to grant a Diſpenſation. 
The Univerſities above-mentioned maintained that ſuch 
a Marriage was contrary to the Law of God, with 


which the Pope had not Power to diſpenſe. Oxford and Oxford 
Cambridge being likewiſe conſulted, decreed the ſame 2 Cam- 


Thing, though not without great Oppoſition from ® 
ſome of the Members 2. It ſeems ſomething ſtrange 


at Scrnuples 


Though Fox and others affirm, that Cranmer was the firſt Mover 
of conſulting the Foreign Univerſities, yet Cavendiſh, one of 
Molſey's Family, ſays the Cardinal firſt propoſed it. 

*, To Orleans and Thoulouſe were ſent Sir Francis Brian, Fox, 
afterwards Biſhop of Hereford, and Mr. William Paget. To Paris, 
Reginald Pool of the Blood Royal. In Italy, the King's Agents were 
Dr. Richard Crookhe at Padua, Hieronimo de Genuai Biſhop of 
Worceſter, and Sir Gregory Caſſali at Rome; Dr. Stokeſly at Venice; 
br Cranmer, Andrew and John Caſſali were likewiſe employed in 
11. 

At Cambridge it was carried at laſt with much ado in a Convo- 
cation, that the Matter ſhouid be left ro a Committee of 29; wiz. 
the Vice-chancellor, (Dr. Edward's Head of Peter-hcuſe ) 10 Doc- 
tors, 16 Batchellors of Livinity, and the 2 Proctors. The Majo- 
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at firſt Sight, that the two Univerſities of Englayl 
ſhould be more ſcrupulous in the Matter than the Fo- 
But the Wonder ceaſes when one con. 
ſiders that theſe Scruples aroſe not from the Queſtion 
it ſelf, but from the Conſequences their Determination 
might give Birth to. Moſt of the Members of the 
Univerſities were furiouſly averſe to Lutber's Doctrine, 
which began to ger Ground in England, and they were 
afraid of countenancing it by deciding againſt the Pope, 
Beſides, they plainly ſaw that the King's Marriage 
with Ann Bullen would follow upon his Divorce from 
Catharine, and this ſecond Marriage was the Thi 


they would have gladly prevented, becauſe Ann Bui. | 


len was much inclined to the Reformation, and ex- 


23 a very particular Eſteem for Cranmer's whole Þ 


referment, for the ſame Reaſon, they dreaded, 

The Ambaſſadors “ who had been ſent to 1taly, 
returning without having done any Thing, Henry who 
till then had ſhown great Regard for the Pope, re. 
ſolved to alter his Behaviour towards him. He might 
have known by Experience, that Clement was not to 
be managed but by his Intereſt. It is certain that if 
at firſt he had proceeded with more Vigour, and ex- 
erted himſelf in ſupporting the War in Taly, the 


Pope would never have thought of joining with the 


Emperour. 


rity of whom voted the King's Marriage unlawful : But decided 
not whether the Pope had Power to diſpenſe with ſuch a Marriage. 
The King's Agents at Cambridge, were Gardiner and Fox. At 
Oxford the Regent Maſters ſternuouſly oppoſed the King, and the 


Doctors and Heads were for him. At laſt it was carried in a Con- 


vocation (trom which by an Order from the Chancellor, ſays Hood, 


all the Maſters of Arts were excluded, but according to Burnet, 


conſiſting of all the Doctors and Maſters) that the Buſineſs ſhould 
be decided by 33 Doctors and Batchellors of Divinity, who declared 
the Marriage of the Brother's Wife to be both contrary to the Laws 
of God and Nature, and put the common Seal of the Univerſity to 


their Decree. Longland Biſhop of Lincoln was the King's Agent at 
Oxford. 


*The Head of this Embaſſy was Thomas Bullen Earl of Witt- 
ſhire and Ormond (21 Hen. 8.) who refuſed at his Audience of the 


Pope at Bologna, to kiſs his Ive, though he graciouſly ſtretched i 
out to him, Burnet, Vol. I. p. 94. 
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Emperour. A good Engliſh Fleet in the Mediterranean 1550. 


al WW ould have made Francis Maſter of Naples, and ſaved 
Fo. che City of Genoa, By that Means the Pope would 
on- have been fo kept in Awe, that he would have been 
ion very glad to have always the King of England for his 
non WW Friend. Inſtead of going this way to work, Henry 
the W continued idle during the whole Campain of 1528, 
ine, ſuffering himſelf to be amuſed by the deceitful Hopes 
vere the Pope gave him. So the French were driven out of 
ope, the Kingdom of Naples, and the Pope ſaw himſelf at 
age WF Liberty to treat with the Emperour about the recover- 
rom ing of Florence, which would never have come into his 
ing BE Head, had the French been uppermoſt in Haly. Henry 
Bu. perceived his Overſight when it was too late to reme- 
ex dy it, chat is, after the Pope had ſided with the Em- 
nole BF perour, and Francis's Hands were tied up by the Trea= _ 
ty of Cambray. He was left alone to ſtand againſt He rr 4 
, the Emperour and Pope, and it was very lucky ſor 87% Leit. 
who 1 him that the Turks and the Proteſtants of Germany 
re- 5 found the Emperour ſo much Work as to hinder him 
ight from thinking of England. Having therefore no other 
t to Means left to compaſs his Ends but what he could 
at if : find in his own Kingdom, he began, though a little 
| ex- too late, to make good uſe of his Subjects Inclinati- 
the Þ ons, who for the moſt part were not over-fond of the 
our. BR We have ſeen in ſeveral Places of this Hiſtory, how Diſpoſ6- 


at all Times the Erglih complained of the Tyranny 3 
of the Popes, and the Remedies which the Parlia- ho Pant 
ige. ments applied to that Miſchief. *Tis true, the pri- contrary te 
vate Intereſt of the Kings rendered theſe Remedies in % Intereſt 
 W ſome Meaſure ineffectual, becauſe ſtanding frequently 12 
in need of the Popes for their Temporal Concerns, X 
they put not the Laws in due Execution. But that 
altered not the [nclinations of the Engli/h. The Prin- 
ciples of the Lollards were ſtill deeply imprinted in 
| the Minds of great Numbers. Beſides that, Luther”s 
Books, whereof abundance were brought into Exg- 
land, had done a great deal of Good; inſomuch that 


one may venture to affirm, at the Time I am ſpeak- 


| 
| 
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ing of, the Engliſb in general had quite another No. 
tion of Religion than their Anceſtors, eſpecially 
with reſpect to the Papal Authority. The three lat 
Popes, Alexander VI, Julius II. and Leo X, hag 
ſhown ſo little of Piety and Religion in their Beha. 
viour, and Clement VII followed their Steps fo cloſely, 
that it was natually inferred from thence, that it was 
impoſſible 7e/us Chriſt ſhould have given the Govern- 
ment of his Church to ſuch Vicars. Thus the Englif 


were very ready to ſhake off the Pope's Yoke, if the 
King, for the ſake of his own private Intereſt, had " 


not taken Care to uphold the exorbitant Power ſo long 


complained of. But Clement VII had no ſooner leſt 
him to fide with the Emperour, but the King's and 


People's Intereſt became one and the ſame. To this 


chiefly are to be aſcribed all the Alterations ſpoken I 


of hercafter. 

Henry having reſolved to make the Pope ſenſible 
of the Danger he was in of loſing England, if he con- 
tinued any longer to favour the Emperour, he got a 
Letter worded in ſtrong Terms to be ſent him by the 
Great Men of the Kingdom, according to the Ex. 
ample of their Anceſtors in the Reign of Henry III“. 
They plainly told him, „That the King's Cauſe be 


<< ing their own, if he continued any longer to deny 


them what was abſolutely neceſſary for their Quiet, 
they were reſolved to apply the Remedy them- 
<© ſelves, which they expected from him in vain. ” 


This was enough to ſatisfy him that the Patience of . 


the Engliſb was almoſt worn out, and that they would 
not ſuffer themſelves to be abuſed any longer by the 
Court of Rome. Indeed the Letter had not the * 

| e 


* Lord Herbert ſays, it was done by the Parliament; but thats 
a Miſtake, the Letter being dated the 13th ot July, it appears by 
the Records there could be no Seffion at that Time, the Houſes be- 
ing prorogued from the 21ſt of June, to the iſt of October. The 
Letter it ſeems was ſent about to the Chief Members for their Hands, 
and Caverdiſh tells us with what Chearfulneſs Cardinal Wolſey fign- 
ed it. It was ſubſcribed by the two Archbiſhops, 4 Biſhops, 2 Dukes, 
2 Marquiſſes, 13 Earis, 2 Viſcounts, 23 Barons, 22 Abbots, 11 
Commoners, molt of them the King's Servants. Herb. P. 142. 
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the King expected. But however it let the Pope ſee 

how the Engliſh ſtood. affected, and how neceſſary it 

was to ſpeak them fair. Wherefore he choſe to re- Pope's An- 

turn the great Men a very ſoft Anſwer, vindicaring /**-- 

his Conduct in reſpect to the King, in the beſt man- Fatt 

Mean while he ſent for Sir Gregory Ca,, e 

ſali, the King's Ambaſſadors in Ordinary, and hinted prop :/ec? 

to him that the Affair might be made up by Means TAY 4; 

of a Diſpenſation, which he would grant the King to , * 

have two Wives. This is what we learn from a Let- 

ter of the Ambaſſadors of the 18th of September, 

wherein, after acquainting the King with what the 

Pope ſaid, he added, That the Emperour's Minifters 

too were deſirous that an End ſhould be put to the 

Affair by chat Expedient. But Henry was fo much Henry 

upon his Guard againſt all the Pope's Artifices, that / it- 

he never minded this Overture, His Reſolution was, 

either to have a Bull to null the Marriage, or to pro- 

cure himſelf at any rate the Satisfaction he required, 

And therefore fearing that when he leaſt thought of „e. 

any ſuch Thing, the Pope ſhould fend to England a tian to. for. 

Bull of Excommunication or Interdift, he iſſued out a #4 the re- 

Proclamation, forbidding under ſevere Penalties, the 3 

receiving any Bull from Rome, contrary to the Pre- H 

rogatives of the Crown. His Deſign w4s to bring the Sepr. 19. 

Aﬀair before the Parliament and Clergy, and after 

gaining theſe two Bodies to his Intereſts, to get his 

Cauſe determined in England, without giving himſelf 

any Trouble about what the Pope ſhould do againſt 

him. The main Buſineſs was to prepoſſeſs the People in Henry 

his Favour, To that End he ordered to be printed and ui 

publiſhed an Abſtract of the Reaſons he had to ſue for Rea H 

a Divorce from the Queen, that his Reaſons being — favs 

known to all the World, he might meet with the leſs“ 

Oppoſition from the Parliament. This Abſtract * 
contained 
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Learned Men were appointed to compare all that had been 
written on the Subject, and out of all the Tranſcripts of the Ma- 
Puſcripis, Ot Fathers and Councils, to collect whatſoever did 

| ſtrengthen 
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IV. It 
1530. contained the two chief Points. The firſt was, That Councils, 
the King's Marriage with Catharine was contrary to Contrac 
the Law of God. The ſecond, That Julius II had WW mated. 
not Power to grant a Diſpenſation for that Marriage, I not mar 
conſequently the Diſpenſation could not render it law- WW Wife, t 
ful. As this Affair was the Spring of the great E. ſame A 
vents which will be ſeen hereafter, it will not be per- Wife 1 
haps unacceptable to the Reader to inſert here the Sub- ¶ dence tl 
ſtance of the Arguments alledged on both Sides. conſum 
Prince 
It was ſaid for the King, I. That the Law in Levi- it was 1 
ticus forbidding a Man to marry his Brother's Wife, that it 


was not a politive Precept which bound only thoſe to 
whom it was given, but obliged all Mankind without 
exception. 
is found among many others, which forbid the Crimes 
the Canaanites were polluted with. Now the Cana- 
anites could not be polluted with Crimes which were 
ſorbidden only by a poſitive Law given to another 
Nation, 

II. Another Argument was taken from what 7obn 
the Baptiſt ſaid to Herod in the New Teſtament, It is 
not lawful for thee to take thy Brother's Wife, becauſe 
St. Jobn could have an Eye only to the Laws in Le- 
viticus, and conſequently he owned them to be the 
Laws of God. | 

III. It was ſhown from ſeveral Paſſages of Tertulli- 
an, and Writings of the Popes, that the Church al- 
ways deemed the Laws in Leviticus as Parts of the 
univerſal Law of Nature and all Mankind. To this 
was added the Authority of divers Provincial Synods, 
of the Conſtantinopolitan General Council, of the Coun- 
cil of Conſtance in condemning Wickliff, of many Greek 
and Latin Fathers, and of ſeveral Schoolmen. 


IV. 


ſtrengthen it. Three of theſe Manuſcripts are in the Cotton. Libra- 
ry. All theſe and many more were ſummed up in a ſhort Book, 
and printed firſt in Latin, then in Engliſh, with the Determinal: 
ons of the Univerſities before it, See Burnet, Vol. I. p. 97. 


That this evidently appeared, in that it | 
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IV. It was proved by the Authority of Popes and 1830. 
Councils, that a Marriage is compleated by the mutual 
Contract of the Parties, though it be never conſum- 
mated. For that Reaſon (added they, ) Adonijab could 
not marry Abiſbag, who had been his Father David's 
Wife, though David never knew her. That upon the 
fame Account Joſeph could not put away his betrothed 
Wife Mary, without a Bill of Divorce; a clear Evi- 
dence that their Marriage was compleat, though not 
W conſummated. Hence it was inferred, that although 
Prince Arthur had not conſummated his Marriage, 
it was no leſs valid for all that. Bur they maintained 
that it was as certain as a Thing of that Nature could 
© be, that the Marriage was conſummated. It was pro- 
ved firſt by violent Preſumptions. Secondly, becauſe 
& aiter Arthur's Death, the Princeſs his Widow was ſup- 
poſed ro be with Child, and ſhe ſaid nothing to the 
3 contrary, It is true, it might be objected that Catha- 
ric wore fince, the was never known by that Prince. 
But to chat it was replied, that the Canon Lato forbids 
the taking of Oaths, when there are ſtrong Preſump— 
tions to the contrary, 

V. Julius's Diſpenſation being the ſole Foundation 
on which the Validity of the King's Marriage was 


I. That the Prohibitions in Leviticus were not Parts Argue 
| of the Moral Law, ſince God himſelf had diſpenſed ments for 
v. with them by commanding the Brother to marry his tc Nuten, 
Brother's Widow. But of what Nature ſoever the 


built, it was made appear by a Croud of Witneſſes, 5 

both antient and modern, That the Pope has no Power "By 

to diſpenſe with the Laws of God, Nay it was affirmed, mu 

li- Thar if he diſpenſed contrary to the Decrees of the [Hl 

al- Church, it was all Uſurpation, and that ſeveral Bi- 115 
the ſhops in England it ſelf, had reſiſted the Popes when 1 

his they took upon them to do ſo. 16 

"ds Z — | 1 1 

15 On the other Side, the Queen's Advocates replied It 

eek to three Reaſons : 

| 

f 


* 4 » r 


La might be, if Moſes diſpenſed with it to the Jes, 4 
— why might not the Pope do the fame to the Chri/tians ? 1 | 
. I 
lau- . 
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IT. They ſaid that the Law in Leviticus of not Book 
taking the Brother's Wife, muſt be underſtood gf Whi 
not taking her while the Brother was alive; for after: WW /o!/ey 
he was dead, by another Law, a Man was commanded Ntwixt E 
by God himſelf ro marry his Brother's Wife. probab 

III. The Crime St. John Baptiſt reproached Herm him. 
with, might be Adultery, as well as Inceſt, ſince ac. though 
cording to Joſephus and Euſebius, Herod's Brother him an 
Philip was alive when St. Zobn ſpoke. ſome R 

IV. The Popes daily diſpenſed, contrary to the Lam {him ho] 
of God, with Vows and Oaths, without any one; would 
finding Fault. Beſides, they maintained the Pope Math o 
was the only Judge, whether the Prohibition was Pardon 
ral or not. Among 

V. They alledged the Pope had granted the Dif. A th 
penſation upon a very weighty Conſideration, Then 
keep Peace between the two Crowns of Spain and ment, 
England. | ort, v 

VI. They pleaded that the Marriage had now ſtood {cept 2 
near twenty Years, and no Body had taken it in hi Abby o 
Head to call it in queſtion. | WRevenu 

VII. Laſtly, They affirmed, if there were any Cardina 
Nullities in the Bull of Diſpenſation, the Pope was MFequired 
the only competent Judge of them. ed him 
he Biſh 

The King's Advocates replied to theſe Argument, Mum the 
who were anſwered again by the Writers on the Wale he 
Queen's Side. Both doing what is pretty common e the \ 
ſuch Occaſions, that is, evading the Force of th: Hour Po 
Reaſons of the oppoſite Party, by keeping to Gene: Cardina 
rals. I ſhall ſay no more of it. Thoſe. that have a 
Curioſity to ſee the Arguments of both Sides may f- 
tisfy it, by reading the Hiſtory of the Reformation 
of England, where they are fully ſer forth. It wil 
ſuffice to remark, that in theſe ſortz of Diſputes was 
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twixt Hope and Fear, without being able to form any 


ler him. Though all his Goods were ſeized “, and 
> ac ¶ chough that ſeemed to denote he intended not to ſhow 
ther him any Favour, yet he ſaw from Time to Time, 


ſome Rays of Goodneſs ſhine upon him, which made 
Whim hope that his Maſter, who had loved him ſo well, 


aw 
one's 


S:2th of February the King granted him a General 
Pardon of all his Offences, of what Nature ſoever. 
Among all the Pardons in the Collection of the Publick 


MI. 


Dif. 


and ' 


5 cept York-Place.] As to the See of Wincheſter and 
FA bby of St. Albans, the King reſerved to himſelf the 


rcnues, though he left him the Titles. But the 
: ardinal was bound to reſign theſe two Benefices when 
. equired. In Conſideration whereof the King aſſign- 
ed him a Thouſand Pounds Sterling a Year out of 
he Biſhoprick of Mincheſter, with a Promiſe to grant 
Wim the like Penſion upon ſome other Benefice in 


| the eaſe he cook this from him. Moreover he gave him 
n o the Value of ſix Thouſand three Hundred Seventy 
f the our Pound in Goods, Part of thoſe belonging to the 
zene- Cardinal which had been confiſcated *1. All the reſt 
ve 4 | | 
v 1 * To the Value of 500,000 Crowns. Burner, Vol. III. p. 50. 
* That the curior Reader may form an Eſlimate from thence 
ation df the real Proportion the Value of Money bears now to what it 
; will i chen, here is a Lift of the Money and Goods as we find it in the 
was WE "ginal Grant. 
| Fir, I 65 Ounc 

lad In ready Money 3oool. Item. in Plate 95655 Ounces, at 
2 . dd. the Ounce, amounteth to 17530. 128. 14. + Item, divers Ap- 
h che Pete! of Houſhold, as Hangings, Cc. amounting to 800l. Item, 80 


1 — and Geldin;js with theic Furniture, valued at 150l. Item. in 
Wes for the Sadclle 4, with their Furniture, valued at Gol. Item. 
a Mules for Carriage 6, with their Furniture, valued at 40. In Ling 


Thiere Thouſand, val ued at 30. In Cod and Haberden Soo, valued at - . 
n 


Vor, VII. D d remained 
f 


5 
\ 


Whilſt theſe Things were in Agitation, Cardinal 1530. 
Wolſey remained at his Country-Houſe, living be- nta, 


probable Conjecture of the King's Behaviour towards State. 


would not be inexorable for ever. And indeed the The King 


him a very 
fullPardon 
| , 4 Act. Pub. 
A there's not one ſo full and particular as this. XIV. 371. 
Then the King made with the Cardinal an Agree- They come 
ment, by which he left him the Archbiſhoprick of “ an 4- 


ort, with all its Revenues and Appurtenances [ex- 
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1530. 


Wolſey 
tries in 
vain to 
ſave his 
Colleges. 
Burnet. 


Herbert. 


Be has ſtill 
ſome Hopes. 
Herbert. 


remained to the King, with the Cardinal's Conſent 
who owned it as a ſpecial Favour that the King Wa 
pleaſed to leave him any thing. This was all he 
kept of the immenſe Riches he had acquired during 

his Credit. But what griev'd him moſt, was thu i 
his two Colleges, which he had been at ſo much pain 
to found and had called by his own Name, that they | 
might be an everlaſting Monument of his Glory, 
were likewiſe confiſcated, He writ to the King! 
upon that Occaſion in a Strain which fully ſhowed 


ed Cromwell alſo to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
hinder his two Colleges from being involved in hi} 
Ruin. But it was all to no Purpoſe. The King 
took poſſeſſion of all the Lands belonging to them, 
and ſtripping them of the Name of their Founder, 
he endowed them anew in his own Name. 5 


by Reaſon of certain Marks of Friendſhip, whic 
the King gave him as Occaſion offer'd. He hal 
given him leave to remove to Richmond, where he I 
was nearer his Perſon, Moreover, hearing he ws 
Sick, he ſent a Lord to viſit him in his Name, and 
even cauſed Ann Bullen to write to him *. But a 
the ſame time that the Compaſſion which the King 

expreſſed for him kept his Hopes alive, it made his 

Enemies apprehenſive of his return to Court, an 
therefore they never ceaſed to exaſperate the King 
againſt him. In ſhort, as they could not ſee hin 
ſo near the Court without fearin+ +2 Return d 


Ziddess Hiſt. of Wolſ, 
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how near that Loſs went to his Heart. He entrex. 


1 


In ſpite of all this, olſey had till ſome Hope, 


the 


In Salt 8 Waye, valued at 101. In Implemnts of the Kitche, 
as Pots, ec. at 801, In Mutton (Sheep) 7c, valued at 120. l. 
$2 han valued at 80“. In wearing Apparel, to the value 0 
300 J. 

* The King ſent him a Ring ſet with a Ruby, whereon Was I 
own Picture, by Dr. Butts, aſſuring him he was not offended v1 
him in his Heaxt, And in his Letter to Tho Bullen he ſay! 
Good Sweet-Heart, as youu love me, ſend the Car.ginal a Token ai 
Requeſt, and in ſo doing you ſhall deſerve our Thanks. Wher 
upon ſhe ſent him a Tables of Gold which tzang at her die 
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the King's Affection for a Miniſter, he had been ſo 
paſſionately fond of, they got an Order ſent him to 
withdraw to his Dioceſe of 77rk. It is very pro- 
bable that Ann Bullen contributed the moſt to his 
Diſgrace, ſince none but a Miſtre could poſſibly 
make the King forget ſuch a Favorite, However 
that was, the Cardinal being forced to ſubmit, ſer 
forward on his Journey to the North with a Train, 
though not ſo large as he had been uſed to in his 
Proſperity, yet conſiſting ſtill of 160 Horſe. He 
arrived about the End of September at Cawood *, 
where he ſtaid according to the Cuſtom of the 
Archbiſhops of Tort, whilſt things were getting 


ready for the Ceremony of his Inſtallment, which 


was to be performed within a Month, with a Mag- 
nificence, little ſuitable to his preſent Circumſtan- 


ces. But whilſt he was preparing to enjoy in his 


Archbiſhoprick the ſmall Remains of Authority 
which he imagined would be willingly left him, he 
was arreſted by the Earl of Northumberland of High- 
Treaſon. He would have inſiſted at firſt upon his 
Privilege as Cardinal. But the Ear] gave him to 
underſtand that he ſhould for all that execute the 
King's Orders. Art the ſame time his Phyſician 
was arreſted and ſent to London with his Legs tied 
to his Horſe. Ir is not known to this day, whether 
the King had been prepoſſeſſed with a Notion that 
the Cardinal had a Deſign upon his Life, of which 
however there is little Probability. Be this as it will, 
he ſet forward by eaſy Journies to London, extreme- 
ly concerned to think that he was going to appear 
as a Criminal in a City where he had ruled with al- 
moſt a Sovereign Authority. But in all likelihood, 
his Grief turned to his Benefit, as it threw him into a 
fit of Sickneſs which conſtrained him to ſtop at 
Leiceſter-Abby, where he ended his Days the goth of 


* A Caſtle about 12 Miles from York, belonging to the Arch- 
biſhops. 
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November . Before he expired, he ſaid to the 
King's Officer who ſtood near his Bed: VI had 


Herbert, /erv'd God as diligently as I have done the King, he 


Cavend. 


would not have given me over in my Grey Hairs. But! 
don't know whether he had Reaſon to boaſt of his 
Zeal and Diſintereſtedneſs in the Services he had 
done. the King. He added, ſpeaking to the ſame 
Officer, that if, as he thought him worthy, he ſhould 
ever be admitted to the King's Council, he ſhould 
take care what he put into his Head, for he would 
never be able to put ir out again. This ſeems to in- 
timate that he had adviſed the King to the Divorce, 
which afterwards he would very fain have diſſwaded 
him from. And indeed he deſired the ſame Perſon 
to tell the King from him, that he prayed him to call 
to Remembrance what had paſſed betwixt them a- 
bout the Divorce, and hoped, that when he ſhould 


be leſs prejudiced, he would do him Juſtice, This 


ſhows 


In his way he ſtayed a Fortnight at the Earl of Shrewsbury's 
at Sheffield-Park, where he was taken ill one Day at Dinner. Ca- 
vendiſh ſays, ſpeaking of the Effects of his Diſtemper, it was 
apparent be had poiſoned himſelf. By the Mediation of the Earl, 
Sir William Kingſton Conſtable of the Tower (the Perſon to 
whom he ſpoke his laſt Words) was ſent by the King to convey 
him to Londov. With much ado, being hardly able to fit his 
Horſe, he got to Leiceſter- Abby, where upon their coming out to 
receive him, he ſaid, Father Abbot, I am come to lay my Bones 
among you, He was buried in the Abby-Chapel, of which even the 
Ruins are not at preſent te be diſcovered. He died the 28th of 
November, according to Burnet. He had begun a Monument for 
himſelf with his own Image, which one Benedetto a Statuary of 


Florence took in hand 1524, and continued till 1529, receiving- 
h 


for ſo much as was already done 4250 Ducats. e Deſign 
whereof was ſo glorious, that it exceeded far that of Henry VII. 
But upon his Death rhe King ſeized what was finiſhed and called 
it His. Thus the Cardinal's Tomb had the ſame Fate with his 
College. He is ſaid to behave mighty well during the time he 
was in the North, after his Diſgrace, and to become very Popular. 
As no Man (ſays Polydore) did ever riſe with fewer Virtues, fo 
ſays Lord Herbert] few that ever fell from ſo high a Place had 
eſſer Crimes objected againſt him. He is ſaid (according to one 
of the Articles of Impeachment) to leave two Natural Sons be- 
hind him, whereof one called Winter, was loaded with Church 
Preferments, Herbert. Burner, & c. 
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ſhows that he look*d upon that Affair as the ſole 1530. 
Cauſe of his Diſgrace. Thus died this famous 
Cardinal, the proudeſt and moſt haughty of Men, 

and we may add, the moſt Ambitious and moſt 
Greedy of Eſtates and Honours. *Tis affirm'd that 

all the while he govern'd the King, he never gave 

him Advice without a view to his own Intereſt, If 

ſo, that alone would be ſufficient to caſt a Blemiſh 

upon all the fine Qualities he might otherways have, 

but which in the main, amounted to no more than a 

Great Penetration, whereof he made an ill uſe. 

The King ſhowed a Concern for his Death. And The King 
yet, ſince he had ordered him to be arreſted of hows ſome 
High-Treaſon, it is very probable his Ruin was de- 2 
termined. Henry was of a Temper to go through 

with what he took in Hand. This will plainly ap- 

pear hereafter, by his extraordinary ſeverity to Per- 

ſons, who doubtleſs were not ſo blameable as this 

Favorite. 

The Affair of the Divorce *, and the Confequen- 
ces thereof, having taken up Henry during the Re- 
ſidue of his Life, it will for the future be the prin- 
cipal Thing I ſhall have to ſpeak of, to the End of 
this Reign. But as by the Alterations which he in- 
troduced into his Kingdom, his Affairs led him 
to concern himſelf with the Troubles of Germany, 
it is neceſſary for the underſtanding what will be 
ſaid in the Sequel, juſt to touch upon what paſſed 
in that Country. 

The Emperour's Aim in calling the Diet of Aug/- Affairs of 
burg, was to encreaſe rather than allay the Religious Germany 
Troubles. Since he had made Peace with France, 27 f. 8% 
and Italy was as it were ſubje& to his Yoke, he Sleidan. 
was forming vaſt Projects. He ſaw himſelf Maſter 
of Spain, Nets and the Low-Countries ; his Brother 
Ferdinand was actually King of Bohemia, and had 
been elected King of Hungary. With theſe advan- 
tages, he was in hopes of having it in his Power tg 


93 ſubdue 


? It was called rbe King's Heigbty Affair. Burnet, 
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ſubdue the Reſt of Europe. It was neceſſary to be- 
gin with Germany, where he had already great Pow- 
er as Emperour and Archduke of Auſtria, becauſe 
if he once became abſolute in the Empire and could 
diſpoſe of the Forces of the German Princes, he 
imagined France and England would not be able to 
ſtand againſt him. The Troubles which Religion 
occaſioned in Germany, ſeemed to him to be a 
very ſpecious Pretence to take up Arms againſt the 
Proteſtants, rightly judging that when by the help 
of the Catholicts he had ruined them, the Catholicks 
themſelves would become an eaſy Pray, I can't 
be accuſed of aſcribing here to that Monarch De- 
ſigns he never had, ſince it is notorious that himſelf 
and his Succeſſors purſued the ſame Project by de- 
grees, and, if I may ſo ſay, in the face of all the 
World. The Wars that afflicted Europe for above 
a Hundred Years, were ſolely excited by the bound- 
leſs Ambition of the Houſe of Auſtria, whom the 
other Sovereigns were concerned to oppoſe. 

Since Luther's Preaching in Germany, the Refor- 


the Refor- mation made fo great a Progreſs, that ſeveral 


mation. 


Princes of the Empire and many Hans Towns open- 
ly embraced it. As they were accuſed of intro- 
ducing abundance of Innovations in Religion; in 
Anſwer to that Charge, they proteſted that their 
Intent was only to keep to the Doctrine of the G0, 
pel and Religion of the Primitive Church. To that 
Purpoſe, they demanded that a Free Council might 
be held in ſome City of Germany, wherein the Dit- 
ferences about Religion might be calmly examined 
by the Word of God, But this was a Method which 
their Adverſaries could not allow of. They laid it 
down for certain, that the Religion profeſſed before 
Luther appeared was the True Religion, and being 
without Spot, Sprinkle or the like, had no need of 
a Reformation. According to that Principle they 
thought the Point was not to examine at all, but 
to compel the Recyſants or Hereticks to conform. 
This was the conſtant Maxim which the Komi/ 
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1 Clergy followed many Ages ſince, and which put 1530. 
C WT them upon uſing Fire and Sword to extirpate thoſe 
> ME they were pleaſed to term Hereticks, But in the Cir- 
le WW cumſtances Germany was in at the time I am ſpeak- 
d ing of, it was no eaſy Matter to put that Maxim in 
ic practice. It was not private Perſons only who de- 
o clared againſt the Roman Church, but Cities, whole 


Nations, and Sovereigns. So the warm Sticklers 
for the old Religion were not in Condition to reduce 
= them by Force. This made them chuſe to feed 
ES them with hopes that a free Council would in the 
end be granted them, till the Affairs of Europe 
ſhould be in ſuch a Poſture as to afford a Proſpect 
of reducing them by way of Authority. Several 
Diets had been held upon that ſcore in Germany. 
Wherein, contrary to the Opinion of the Court of 
Rome, the Emperour and the Catholick Princes had 
been obliged to conceal their Sentiments and con- 
ſent to a Toleration, which however left them at 
Liberty to act another time according to their real 
Principles. 


br. When Luther began to appear, the Religious 
al Diſputes turned only upon the exceſſive Abuſes of 
n- the Papal Power, and a few other Points, Then 
0- WR Luther had on his ſide almoſt all the Lay-Princes of 
in WF Germany, and abundance of Hans Towns, each of 
cr WF which was a State of it ſelf, From that time, he 
made new Diſcoveries and publiſhed them to the 
at World. But he had not upon all the Articles the 
ht ſame Number of Followers as upon that of the Pa- 
if. pa! Authority. Beſides, the Emperour and the 
ed zealous Catholicks ſet themſelves with all their might 
ch againſt the Progreſs of the Reformation. Care was 
It taken to frighten ſuch as ſeemed inclined that way, 
re or to keep them ſteady to the old Religion by Pro- 
8 I miles, by Places, by Poſts, which did not a little 
of help to confirm them in their firſt Sentiments. So 
ey tor ſome Years, the Reformers uſed all poſſible 
ur By Endeavours to gain Proſelytes, and the Romiſh 
Clergy left no Stone unturn'd to hinder their Pro-, 
[ 


K -, grels. 
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greſs. Mean time, whilſt they ſtrove only in thi 
Manner, the Reformation daily took Root: And 


that obliged the Adverſaries to ſeek other Means tz Þ 
prevent its Growth, thoſe they had hitherto uſed | 


not having been very effectual. 
In 1524 Charles V, coming to the Diet of Worms, 
ſent for Luther, and after a hearing, baniſhed hin 


Decree in the Die!'s Name. 
the Diet had no hand in the Matter. 

Emperour perſiſted to maintain it. 
Year the Diet held at Noremberg, ſet forth again 
they demanded to be redreſſed by means of a free 


Council. 


cil in Germany, But upon their breaking up, the 


the Decree of Mornies to be put in Execution. 
In another Diet held at Spires in 1516, the Emper 


of executing the Decree of Wormes till there ſhould 
be a General Council. 


the Emperour ſhould be prayed to get a Counci 


called in Germany within a Year, and that in the 


mean while every one fhould govern himſelf n 
Point of Religion, ſo as he ſhould be able to give 
an Account of his Conduct to God and the Em- 
perour. 


During theſe Tranſactions the War which the 


Turks carried into Hungary put a Stop for ſome | 
time to Charles V's Projects againſt thoſe that had 
embraced the new Religion, becauſe he wanted the 
Aſſiſtance of all the German Princes, as well Prote- 
Beſides his War then with Fran 

ſuffered 


lants as Catholicks. 


Book 
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But ſome pretend tha 
However, the | 

But it ſeen; 
the Germans conſider'd it not as Obligatory, Nen Luneni 
all the 
the Court of Nome a hundred Grievances, whic | Empe 
= Proteſ 
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Another Diet held at the ſame Place, paſſed a De. 


cree, whereby it was reſolved to demand a free Cour 
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 Catholicks met by themſelves. at Rarisbon and orderel he app 
which 
ſolved 
our had it declared on his behalf, that he meant net ed to 
that any Reſolution ſhould be taken about the At 
fairs of Religion, but only concerning the Method cellor 
ter's P 
But as this ſame Council was 
yet at a very great Diſtance, the Diet decreed that 
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ſuffered him not to think much of the Affairs of 
Germany. But in 1529, being juſt upon the Point 
of making Peace with France, he thought he might 
venture to ſpeak a little bigger. He called a Diet 
at Spires, where it was ordered that thoſe who had 
# hicherto obeyed the Decree of Wormes ſhould con- 
tinue to do ſo, and the reſt that had not ſubmit- 
ted to it, ſhould make no Innovations in Religion, 
nor hinder their Subjects from going to Maſs, A- 
© gainſt this Decree the Electors of Saxony and Bran- 
denburg, the Landgrave of Heſſe and the Princes of 
# Lunenburg made a ſolemn Proteſtation, from whence 
all their Party had the Name of Proteſtants. The 
& Emperour, who was then in Tal), received the 
= Proteſtation in a very rough Manner, being preſent- 
ed to him by Deputies, and by that he obliged the 
bProteſtants to join together for their common De- 
= fence, the Emperour diſcovering by his Words that 
he had ill Deſigns againſt them. In the Diet which 
he appointed to meet at Augsburg in April 1530, but 
= which did not however meet till June, he was re- 
- © ſolved to lay the Foundation of the War he intend- 

ed to wage upon the Proteſtants. 
At the opening of the Diet, the Emperour's Chan- 
cellor made a long Speech, complaining in his Maſ- 
ter's Name of ſuch as had hitherto endeavoured to 
alter the antient Faith, and Cardinal Campegio ex- 
horted the Germans to root out the Errors that were 
crept into Germany, That done, the Proteſtants de- 
ſired, they might declare their Belief before the Diet. 
This was denied them, and they were made to take 
as a Favour, the leave that was granted them to de- 
liver the Confeſſion of their Faith in Writing. The 
Landgrave of Heſſe ſeeing ſo great Partiality in the 
Diet, withdrew without taking leave; upon Notice 
whereof the Emperour commanded the Gates of 
Augsburg to be ſhut, ſhowing thereby that he intend- 
ed to uſe Violence, towards thoſe that remained in 
the City. But upon the Elector of Saxony's Remon- 
ſtrances, he ordered them to be ſet open *. In 
Ort, 
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Religion to that Day. 


League of as it were Hereditary to the Houſe of Auſtria. In 


| Smalcald. fine, ſeeing that in Spite of their Remonſtrances, the 
Election went on, they met at Smalcald the 22d of 


Decemier 1530, and concluded a League Defenſive 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould invade them on the Score 
of Religion. Then they made a formal Proteſts 
tion againſt the pretended Election of a King of the 


the Affairs of Religion in Germany about the End of 
the Year 1530. 

1531; After the Emperour had quitted Italy, the Pope' 
The lm. Nuntiio preſſed him continually to pronounce Judg: 
le 4 ment upon the Affair of the Duke of Ferrara, The 
Pope in the Pope could not imagine but the Judgment would 
affair of be in his Favour, conſidering the Ingagement the 
Ferrara. Emperour had entered into with him, by the Tres. 
— ty of Barcelona. But whether the Emperour ha 
more fully examined the Matter, or for ſome other 
Reaſon, he gave Sentence that Modena and Rags 


belonged of right to the Duke of Ferrara, but that, 
to 


— 


* In one of which, upon the Proteſtants affirming theirs wi 
the antient Religion, the Emperour would needs diſpute himſe“ 
which the Spazi/h Writers ſay he did with that Eagernels that at 
drew his Dagger. Herb. p. 159, 
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1530. ſhort, after many Debates *, he cauſed to be pub- 
liſhed in the Diet's Name, a Decree entirely againſt 
the Proteſtants, and which upon the Proſpect he 
gave them of a General Council, obliged them 
to pull down whatever they had ſet up in Matter of 


The Diet ending in this Manner, the Emperour 
ordered the Archbiſhop of Meutz to call together 
the Electors in order to proceed to the Election of 
a King of the Romans, his deſign being to get his 
Brother Ferdinand choſen. The Proteſtants ſtrenu. 
ouſly oppoled this Meeting, affirming there was no 
Occaſion to elect a King of the Romans, and demon- 
ſtrating the Inconveniencies which would ariſe from 
the Deſign in hand of rendering the Imperial Crown 
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0 make the Pope amends, he ſhould Pay 1 Hun. 2531. 
t be Ned Thouſand Crowns, for which the Pope ſhould 


hem Ne obliged to give him the Inveſtiture of Ferrara u 

er of W che fame Foot it had been granted to his Prede- 
flors 3 and to begin to put the Sentence in Execution, 

rour De delivered up Modena to the Duke. The Pope, 

ther tremely diſpleaſed with a Judgment ſo different from 

on of hat he expected, refuſed to ſtand to it, and in hopes 

© h getting Poſſeſſion of Ferrara, would not receive 

nu. Ne Hundred Thouſand Crowns offered him by the 


duke. 

Clement VII being thus incenſed againſt the Empe- Francis T. 

pur, had a very great Inclination to be reconciled 7s '? 

Fith the Kings of France and England, imagining, he gain the 
; , ope. 

n {Would be received with open Arms. And indeed 

\ the 8/4" I. had agreed to the Treaty of Cambray with 


bw Reluctancy, and purely becauſe there was no other 


nſw \ ay to get his Sons out of Spain, Bur after he had 
Gs eceived them, he began to think how to retrieve what 
teſts e had loſt by that Treaty. To that End, he labou- 
r the Ned underhand to ſow Jealouſies among the Princes, 
were BY) making them apprehenſive of the Emperour's 


mbition, and promiſing them Aſſiſtance. As ſoon 
s he was informed of the Pope's Diſguſt, he was ot 


pe Opinion that he ought not to omit any thing to win 

Judg im to his Intereſt at ſo favourable a Juncture. Where- He offers te 
The A he made him the Offer of a Match between Ca- #4779 kis 

ou ine de Medicis Daughter of the late Duke Lorenzo, 8 

at the nd the Duke of Orleans his ſecond Son: an Honour Grleans 


Tres vhich the Family of the Medicis durſt never have aſ- with Ca- 


1 pred to, if the King had not propoſed it of himſelf. at agg 


other n the other Side, Henry, fully ſenſible that the Uni- yenrs 
NE % between the Pope and Emperour was the ſole dares net 
+ rhat, auſe of the Obſtacles which occurred in the Affair 74, the 


of the Divorce, did not queſtion but. he ſhould eaſily “ 


-ompaſs his Ends, if he could ſet them at Variance. 
but two Things hindered him from applying himſelf ro „ 16:4; 


irs wn hat Means, The firſt was, that he could nor truſt him/elf no 
himſe the Pope, The ſecond, that he began to find his leger ob- 


pubjects much more inclined to thake off the Papal 5 . 


Loke him. 
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1531. Yoke than he imagined; and therefore he did notly 
upon himſelf any longer under a Neceſſity to mh 
upon the Pope. If he had at firſt humbly addr 
to the Pope, it was partly becauſe he ſtood in fear 


the People's Prejudice in favour of Chriſt's Vicar, 
after he found that this Prejudice was not ſo ſtrom 
he had fancied, he never troubled himſelf about y 
the Pope could do againſt him. His Kingdom be 
fate from Invaſions by Land, he had nothing toj 


from any Prince in Europe, provided his Subjects 
not afraid of the Thunders of the Vatican. Buff 


Engliſh were not the ſame in this Reſpect as they 


been formerly. Wicklif had begun to enlighten tic 
the Behaviour of the late Popes had increaſed tf 
Light, and Zuther's Book and Followers had Qu ö 
opencd their Eyes. Since the ſpreading of the wif 
Doctrine in England, the Pope's Authority was 


cried down, that the Eugliſb for the moſt Part wilt 


for a favourable Opportunity to throw off a Yit 


they had ſo long groaned under. This made the K 


reſolve to have his Cauſe tried by the Parliament ul 


Convocation. 


The Parliament meeting on the 6th of Janna, ol 


Chancellor opened the Seſſion with a Speech, whe 


he declared that the King earneſtly wiſhed to have i 
Marriage nulled, not out of any diſhoneſt Ends, 


ſome laboured to make his People believe, but fort 
Peace of his Conſcience, and Welfare of the Kingdo 
being unwilling to leave the Succeſſion to the Crom 
danger of being diſputed. Then he cauſed a gr 
Number of Books and Treatiſes written on that Sl 


jet, with Abſtracts of ſeveral Authors both anti 


and modern, to be brought together, with the Det 
minations of the Univerſities of France, Italy, u 
England, which were all left upon the Table to bet 
amined at leifure * The Matter was alſo broug 


* The King firſt bronght in the Books and Determinations 
the Univerſities to the H»uſe of Lords, and after they were! 
and conſidered there, the Chancellor did on the 2oth of Ms" 
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ſore the Convocation, who declared, that they were 1531. 
«fied the King's Marriage was contrary to the Law pho 2 
God. The King required no more at that time. r 
e had another Affair of great Conſequence to debate 2 King. 
th the Clergy, which was to be decided before this Burnct. 

s examined to the Bottom. It is very likely that 

» Convocation being informed of the King's Intent, 

more readily gave their Opinion for him, as they 

ry well knew how much they ſhould ſtand in need of 

> Favour in the Buſineſs in Hand, which was of 

> utmoſt Importance. 

Cardinal Wo!ſzy had been accuſed by the Attorney- 4!! the 
neral of exerciſing in England his Legatine Autho- Cs re 


ol. N 


not lod 
7 tO rg 
addreſs 
in fear 
icar. 
ſtrong 
out wh 
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ets well 


: 
hey WW; without the King's ſpecial Licence, and of diſ- N 
en Hing as Legale of ſeveral Benefices, contrary to the the sta- 
fd t utes of Proviſors and Premunire. From whence it og od 
ad of turally followed, that thoſe who had owned his Au- nire. 
the rrity, and appeared in his Courts, were equally lia- Hettert, 
o be indited. By that means, all the Clergy were Burt et. 


theſame Caſe, ſince there was ſcarce one but what 
d occaſion to apply to him during the Courſe of his 
gate ſhip. So, after the King had procured of the 
nvocation an Approbation of his Proceedings as to 
Divorce, he ordered an Indictment to be brought 
Fo the King's Bench againſt all the Clergy, for break- 
> the Laws of the Realm. He had in this a double 
We; the firſt to draw a good Sum from the Clergy 
> ſecond, to humble that powerful Body, and ſo 
len their great Credit with the People, who had al- 
ys ſeen them ſupported by the Royal Authority. 
2 was very ſenſible that he ſhould meet with the 
ateſt Oppoſition from the Clergy in the Affair of the 
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aner of their Power to hurt him, by keeping them as 
e Der ere in Dependence, and by ſowing a kind of Divi- 


aly, 1 ſion 


o bee 
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atwelve Lords Spiritual and Temporal, go down to the Houſe 
Commons, and ſhowed them the Books, and produced twelve 
ginal Papers, with the Seals of the Univerſities to them, which 
Brain Tuke read openly in the Houſe ; when that was done, the 
acellor ſpoke the Speech mentioned above. Burner, 
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ſion between the Clergy and People, by the Satixh, 
tion theſe laſt would very probably expreſs at the 
grace of the Eccleſiaſticts, who had ever treated thel 
with great Haughtineſs. By that he put the Cen 
under a Neceſſity of having recourſe to the Roy 
Protection, and conſequently of ſhowing leſs Zeal i 
the Intereſt of the Court of Rome. This ſucceed 
according to Expectation. In vain did the Che 
plead that the King himſelf had connived at the C 
dinal's Proceedings. What ſerved not Wolſzy's Tun 
was not capable of excuſing them that had owned 
Authority. So the Court proceeded to a Sentenc 
They are that the Clergy were all out of the King's Protectio 
condemned and liable to the Pains in the Statute of Premmii 
The People were very glad, eſpecially ſuch as inclin 
to the new Religion, to ſee the Clergy humbled to! 
great a Degree. On the other Hand, the C 
plainly perceived that as the Laity ſtood affected, 
would be in vain to ſtand out againſt the King. The 
could expect no more Aſſiſtance from Rome. Sin 
the Pope had quarrelled with the King, he had lo 
all his Power; and as the King made appear that! 
would no longer regard him, the Thunderings of d 
Vatican were looked upon with Contempt. The Cl 
in this their ill Situation, reſolved to gain the King 
Favour at any rate, finding they could no longer ce 
pend upon the People, who were much altered fro 
They offer What they were formerly. So the Convocation of Cur 
the King terbury having debated the Matter, came to a Rel 
100,000. ] tion to offer the King a Hundred Thouſand Pour 
An At is for a Pardon. Accordingly, ſome of their Member 
draw? #?, were ordered to draw up an Ad for that Purpoſ 
ere » . 
the Clergy Very probable they who were employed in this Mat 
calls him ter were Friends to the Court, that had a mind tt 
ons of take this Opportunity to give the King a Prerogativ 
8 of none of his Predeceſſors had ever enjoyed. Lott 
England. Herbert and Dr. Burnet ſay, that the Convocation re 
ſolved to preſent a Petition to the King, to pray hi 
Act Pub. to accept of a Hundred Thouſand Pound. But 


M7 this Inſtrument is extant in ihe Collection of the Publ 
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An one may ſpeak of it now with greater Exa&neſs, 
It was not a Petition but a public Act of the Clergy in 
ſorm of Letters-Patents, whereby they gave that Sum 
to the King. It was ſaid in the Iaſtrument, that it was 
firſt, in Conſideration of his great Merit. Secondly, 
in Teſtimony of the Clergy's Gratitude for the great 
Benefits he had procured the Catholick Church, as well 
by his Pen as by his Sword, Thirdly, for his Zeal 
againſt the Lutherans, who were labouring to deſtroy 
the Church of England, of which the Clergy acknowledged 
the King ſole Protector and ſupreme Head, Laſtly, in 
hopes he would be pleaſed to grant the Clergy and all 
their Members a Pardon of all the Offences they 
might have committed againſt the Statutes of Provi- 
rs and Præmunire. 


I53T. 


When this Inſtrument was read in the Convocation, ma- Oppoſition 
ny diſliked that the Clergy ſhould be made to ſay, that dl 248 


they acknowledged the King for Protector and ſupreme 
Head of the Church of England, Some imagined, it 
was put in through Inadvertency and exceſſive Flatte- 
ry, whereof they that had drawn up the Inſtrument 
conſidered nct the Conſequence. Others ſaid, that 
they intended to ſuprize the Convocation, by inſerting, 
theſe Words in the Body of an Inſtrument, the 
Purport whereof was only to grant a Sum to the 
King. They added, that theſe ſame Words, which 
ſeemed to be put in by Accident and without Deſign, 
were however of very great Conſequence ; and as the 
Convecation had not taken any Reſolution upon that 
Point, they were for razing them out. But on the 
other Side, thoſe who were in the Secret, pretended 
that the Words could not be put out by a formal Re- 
ſolve, without diſpleaſing the King, and giving him 
occaſion to refuſe the Compenſation offered him. This 
cauſed ſuch Debates, that they were forced to put off 
the Matter to the next Day. It was not without rea- 


ſon that ſeveral dreaded the Conſequence which might 


very naturally be drawn from theſe Words, ſince it 

was evident that the Clergy were thereby engaged to 

acknowledge the Pope no longer Head of the b 
0 


1448s. 
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1531. of England, which could not have two ſupreme Heads 
The King at the ſame time. This was in effect the King's In- 
Clere 5 .** rention, as well as their's who had penned or drawn u 
Conſent, the Inſtrument, as it plainly appeared next Day. 

Thomas Cromwell, with others off the King's Council, 
going to the Convocation, gave them very plainly to un- 
derſtand, that the Point in Debate Yeſterday was very 
agreeable to the King, and he could not but conſider 
ſuch as oppoſed it as very diſaffected Perſons. After 
lo plain a Declaration, there was not one that durſt 
directly oppoſe it, eſpecially as the Archbiſhop and 
| ſeveral other Prelates openly maintained, that the 
King was 1n reality the ſupreme Head of the Church 
of England. So the AA paſſed juſt as it was brought 
in. Only ſome moved to add this Reſtriction, as far make nc 
as ts conſiſtent with the Law of Chriſt. But it was not Licence. 
the King's Intention to leave a Hole for thoſe to creep I . 
out at, who ſhould hereafter diſpute his Supremacy “. Church 
The Inſtrument being ſealed the 22d of March, was Henry 1 
preſented to the King, who very graciouſly accepted The 
both the Clergy's Preſent and his New Title, of which IM C), 
he made good uſe afterwards. The Convocation of the I When l 
Clergy of the Province of York reſolved likewiſe to give IM "> © 
the King Eighteen Thouſand Eight Hundred Forty I might 
Pounds. But as they omitted in the Grant to acknow- ule, 
ledge the King /upreme Head of the Church cf England, Word 
they were told that their Preſent would not be ac- and - 
cepted, if they ſpoke not like the Convocation of King's 
The Clergy Canterbury, So the Clergy of York-Province were avoid 
of York- forced to inſert the ſame Acknowledgement in their throw! 
Province Inſtrument. In this manner the King procured or ra- emed 


are forced Submi 

hee ther extorted from the Clergy the Title of ſupreme Head Jon li 

the 2 of 

le of thoſe 

5 Can- 2 bo 

terbury. Though Parker and our Author ſay, the Act paſſed without the * 
Reſtriction, yet it appears by ſeveral Paſſages in Henry's Letter to out, 
Biſhop Tonſtal, who in the Convocation at Tork had proteſted againſt ig 
it; that the Words quantum per Chriſti legem licet were inſerted, . 
and the Act ſo paſſed by Nine Biſhops, ( the Biſhop of Rocheſter Angitc: 
being one) and Fifty-two Abbots and Priors, and the major Part & que 
of the Lower-Houſe of Convocation, and particularly Stephen Gar- 1eftater 


diner. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 112. Herbert, p- 151. *. 
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of the Church of England. It is certain that although 1531. 
ſme freely gave it him, yet the major Part were not 


of that Opinion. This is evident from the Merhods 
made uſe of to obtain it. The Buſineſs was brought 
bout in the Manner we have ſeen by //arham Archbi- 
hop of Canterbury, Thomas Cromwell, and ſome others, 
who verily believed one might do very well without the 
Pope. Thoſe who flattered themſelves at farſt that 
the Words were inſerted without Deſign in the In- 
ſrument brought into the Convocalton of Canterbury, 
might have ſeen their Error if they had minded ano- 
ther Article in the ſame Inſtrument, and which was 
alſo put into that of the Province of York; namely, 
that the Clergy did promiſe for the future neither to 
make nor execute any Conſtitution without the King's 
Licence. This was repeating in other Words that they 
acknowledged the King for ſupreme Head of the 
Church of England. We ſhall fee hereafter what uſe 
Henry made of this new Title. 

The King having received Satisfaction from the ,,,,,, 
Clergy, granted them a Pardon in ample Form. But ygranzes to 
when the Pardon was brought into the Houſe of Com- the Clergy, 
non, they refuſed to pals it, unleſs the Laity, who 22 
might have fallen into the ſame Crimes, were included a 
allo, Henry offended at their Oppoſition, ſent them 2% 0 in. 
Word that he would be Maſter of his own Favours, % d in 
and not ſuffer them ro be forced from him. The 75. 275 
King's Reſolution put the Commons in fear, who to 7 
avoid his Indignation, paſſed the Pardon as it was, it. 
throwing themſelves upon his Mercy as to what con- 32 Fare. 
cerned the Laity. Then the King, ſatisfied with their ““ 9705 
Submiſſion, granted to his Te:/ va! Subjects a Par- hot wes, 
don like that he had done to his Spiritual, It ſcems ; 


* When Archbiſhop Warham, upon ſome not ſpeaking for of 
22ainſt it, ſaid, That Silence was to be talen for Conſent, They cried 
out, We are all ſilent then. The Clauſe, as inſerted in the Inſtru- 
ment, paſſed in the Convocation of Canterbury, according to the 
King's Letter mentioned in the Note above, was, Cx [ Eccleſta 
Anglicans} (ingularem Protectorem Unicum & ſupremum Dominum, 
& quantum per Chriſti legem licet etiam ſupremum Caput, iſius Ma- 


leſtatem recognoſcimus. 
Ee however 
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however that the Colleges and Monaſteries were except. 
ed, who not being included in the Pardons, were 
forced to compound with the King, as we find in the 


with the Collection of the Publick Acts. 


King. 


The People 


rejoice at 
the Cler- 


gy's Diſ- 
grace. 


The Pope 


diſſem bles 


his Sentt- 
Ments. 


So far were the People from riſing, as they would 
doubtleſs have done, had they been of the ſame Mind 
their Anceſtors were in the Reigns of Henry II and 
King John; that on the contrary, Joy was viſibly 
painted in their Faces, being highly delighted to tec 
the Clergy humbled. Thus that Body, ſo formidable 
heretofore, inſtead of daring to withſtand the King, 
were conſtrained to fly to his Protection, becauſe 
they ſaw plainly the People ſhowed no Concern at 
their Diſgrace, and they had no Remedy elſewhere*, 

When the Pope heard what had paſſed in England. 
he was at a very fad Loſs. He ſaw Henry purſuing 
ſuch Meaſures, as in all appearance would be attended 
with ill Conſequences. . However, he durſt not ven. 
ture to carry Matters with a high Hand, for fear of 
engaging in a Quarrel wherein he foreſaw he ſhould not 
ger off to his Advantage. Beſides that, he was not 

leaſed with the Emperour, he ſaw him juſt upon 
the Poins of having work enough cut out by the 
Turks and German Proteſtants, at a Time when Fran 
and England were in ſtrict Union. So, perceiving no 
Aſſiſtance near enough at Hand, if he ſhould attempt 
to exert his Authority, he choſe to lie ſtill, in Ex- 


pectation of a proper Time to break out, or at leal 
to be reconciled to the King. 


Thy 


During this Seſſion of Parliament one Rachard Roxfe à Cook, on 
the 16th of February, poiſoned ſome Soop in the Biſhop of ke. 
cheſter's Kitchen, with which 17 Perſons were mortally infected, and 
one of the Gentlemen died of it, and ſome poor People that were 
charitably fed with the remainder of it, were alſo infected, one 
Woman dying. The Perſon was apprehended, and by AR of 
Parliament ( 22 Hen 8.) poiſoning was declared Treaſon, and 
Rouſe was attainted and ſentenced to be boiled to Death, which wa! 
to be the Puniſhment of poiſoning for all times; to come. And 
the Sentence was executed in Smjrhfield ſoon after, Burnet, Sten. 
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ept⸗ This Affair being over, Henry prorogued the Par- „153. 
were Wl lament. Then he ordered the Determinations of the n 
n tb: WF Univerſities to be printed, together with the Opinions as 6 
of the Learned concerning his Marriage, that againſt bring the 
ould I the next Seſſion every one might be informed of the 7 7? 
Mind state of the Caſe, and the Arguments which he pro- coy ” 
| and ceeded upon in his Divorce. Mean while, as in put- vorce. 
{ibly ting away the Queen, his Intent was to marry Ann 
0 ſee BY Ballen, he wanted of all things to bring the Queen to 
da conſent to the Divorce, to the End the Inconveniences 
ing, Wl which ſhould ariſe from her Obſtinacy might be avoid- 
cauſe WF ed. To that Purpoſe he ſent to her ſome Biſhops and 
ma Liy-Lords, who carneſtly preſſed her either to con- 
1 ſent to the Divorce, or refer the Deciſion of the 
Land, Matter to the four Prelates and four Seculars. But 
ſun nothing being able to prevail with her to go from 
nded BY her Appeal to the Pope, he ſent her word to chuſe 
N where ſhe had a mind to live in any of his Ma- 
11 nors. And on the 14th of July 1531, he took his 
not leave of her ¶ at Windſor ] intending never to ſee her 
not Wl more *. 
upon What had lately paſſed in the Parliament and Con- Three 
the vacation, encouraged the Well-wiſhers to a Refor- Feen; 
[a WF mation of the Church, which they ſaw in ſome mea- 2 jor 
S "0 I fure going forward. Upon this Account Religious eos o 
"Fe. Diſputes became more frequent and publick than tney 
| f had been hitherto. But the King plainly perceiving 
cal what Inferences would be drawn from his firſt Steps, 
was pleaſed to ſhow, that though he threw off the 
Thi Papal Yoke, he deſigned not to ſtrike at the funda- 
mental Truths of Religion. So, to fruſtrate thoſe 
who had any ſuch Thought, he commanded the Laws 
* 2 againſt Hereticks to he executed with the utmoſt Ri- 
d, d Sour. This occaſioned the Death of Three Pro- 
** teſtapts, namely, Bilney, Bayfield, and Baynam, of 
, One 
Act of * She removed firſt to Moor, then to Eaſtamſtead, and at laſt to 
„ and BY 4mprhill, where the ſtayed longer. Barnet. 
ch " 
, Al 
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_ x53r. whom the two firſt were burnt this Year, and the q 


took X. 


8 —_— age the Year following “. — * 
Aſſairs of Iſt theſe Things were tranſacting j come Ma 
r Matters in Germany 2 worſe and J go 25 the Intere 
* ginning of the Year Ferdinand of Auſtria King of BM alw 
bemia and Hungary, was elected King of the Ronan capable o 
notwithſtandipg the Proteſtation of the Confederat ue Ad: 

of Smalcalde, and crowned a few Days after at Aix |, having b 
Chapelle. It was in Conſequence of a League Us u), pul 

cluded between the Catholick Princes of Germany i himſelf v 


November before. But this League was Offenſive Milan. 
whereas that of Smalcalde was only Defenſive. Ne. Pope, ac 
ver had the Proteſtants any Deſign to force the Con. of theſe. 
Iciences of ſuch as differed from them in Ovinion Hopes © 
But the Intent of the Catbolick League was to com Cf att 
pel the Prot-flants to return to the Church they ſure of | 
had forſaken. They proteſted againſt Ferdinand; could ſt; 
Election as unneceſſary, and contrary to the uſul 25 much 
Forms. But their Proteſtation had no Effect. jlr of tl 
| The reſt of the Year was ſpent in ſundry Negotiz Varianc 
tions, wherein the Emperour ſeemed to have no other de ntim 
Aim than to make up the Differences in Religion ne THe 
though in Effect his Deſign was only to amuſe tho with hin 
Proteſtants, and hinder them from taking Meaſure rannical 
for their Defence, when they ſhould be attacked. As he woul 
they were well acquainted with his Artifices, they adviſed 
writ on that Head to the King's of France and Ex. knowIny 
land, who returned them favourable Anſwers, and Wen 
gave them Hopes of Aid in Caſe any ſhould attempt N 
to oppreſs them. Not that theſe two Monarchs de- I! 


fired to countenance the Reformation ; but it was their other 1 

Intereſt to protect the German Proteſtants, becauſe oe < 

their Deſtruction could not but exceedingly increaſe _ * 

- 8 e Indeed this was one of the CON 
1e eans where a 1 1 

bo vo Define y that Prince intended to execute pected 

woven 

Will help af 

whom 


* Thomas Bilzey Batchelor of both Laws, was bur h 
; nt Auguſt 19.088 ne pra. 
Fayfield a Monk of bury, November 27, and Baynam a Gentle 5 th 
man and Lawyer, April zo, 1532, See Fox. 
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the q Whilſt the Emperour was forming Projects to be- ,, 53% 
eme Maſter of Germany, under Colour of ſupporting ie, 20 


we Intereſts of Religion and the Empire, Francis I. raiſe the 
went always to work to ſee to create him Troubles * 
apable of producing ſome Alteration which he might Guicciard. 


take Advantage of. The Vexation he was under at Ne erai. 


the Be 
of 35 
CMans 
der ate 


Aix | 
e con 
any ü 
enſive, 


* of theſe Ways, and put the Proteſtants of Germany in if 
pinion Hopes of a powerful Aſſiſtance in Caſe the Empe- ii 
\ con. wur attacked them. Bur chiefly he laboured to make 
5 th. fire of the King of England, becauſe he it was that 11 
* could ſtand him in moſt ſtead. He confirmed him Herbert. | 
row FE much as poſſible, in his Reſolution to puſh the At- 1 
fur of the Divorce, that he might keep him always at 11 
gotir Variance with the Emperour and Pope. Sometimes 1 
yrs: he intimated to him, that if they continued to deny b 
igion him the Juſtice due to him, he would join in a League M 
© the vith him, to withdraw their Dominions from the Ty- * 
afures Hnnical Power of the Court of me. Then fearing 1 
. „be would make up Matters with the Emperour, he 1 
they adviſed him to marry An Bullen out of Hand, well * 
Eng knowing it would be a certain Means to make the ”, 
an breach wider between them. Nay he ſent a Letter to 1 
rempt the Pope, wherein he appeared no leſs concerned than | \ 
a Henry himſelf in the Affair of the Divorce. Among * 
tier ether Things he told him, that if out of Complai- i 
cauſe lance or Fear he continued to be governed by the ll; 
eaſe I Fperor, he muſt not think it ſtrange that the King | 
f the of England ſhould endeavour to procure by extraor- 1 
a dinary Means the juſt Satisfaction he had ſo long ex- "If 
pected in vain, adding, that his Intereſts were ſo inter- 1 
i woven with Henry's, that he ſhould not be able to of 
au belp aſſiſting to the utmoſt of his Power, a Prince of 7 
vom he gloried to be the perpetual Ally. In ſhort, | N 

uf 1g. he prayed him to conſider, whether it was prudent to | 
ente: give thoſe who could not be compelled to obey, the (| 
E e 3 Opportunity 4 


having been conſtrained to ſign the Treaty of Cam- 
ray, put him upon earneſtly ſeeking Means to make 
timſelf whole, and eſpecially to recover Gen92 and 
Milan, To that End, he careſſed or threatened the 
Pope, according as he ſaw it proper to uſe one or other 
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1531. Opportunity and Will to withdraw their Obedience MW though 
But Clement ſeeing no other Forces in Italy but the becauſe 


Emperour's, took Care how he yielded to ſuch dan. jectures. 
gerous Counſels. The 


Francis The iwo Kings finding at length that it was impoſ. |W Ober, 


andHenry ſible to gain the Pope, reſolved to have an Interview cipally | 
5 3 together, in order to contrive Means to break the the Bla 
oy Fon „ Emperour's Meaſures. But they thought it proper I ſpreadir 
our a»d t ſpread a Report beforehand, that they were going juſt go 
Pape. to join in a new League, in order to frighten the and 100 
Pope, and hinder him from cloſing again with the MW offering 
Emperour, from whom he was ſomething alienated ing to 
by the Buſineſs of Ferrara. Accordingly they con- the Ital 
cluded a League at London, which was ſigned the 23d for feat 
They male of June. But it is manifeſt that the Treaty was made perour 
og _— purely upon the Account juſt mentioned, ſince it con- one ar 


that Eng, tained only two Articles which neither the Pope nor jointly 
Emperour would have had much Reaſon to be alarmed MW Men, 
AQ. Pub. at, had they known them. The firſt was, That in the ſat 
_ 435+ cale the Emperour ſeized the Engliſb Merchants Ef. be Oc 
. fects in the Low=Countries, the King of France would ver pu 
do the ſame to the Emperour's Subjects, the Germans of it 
excepted. Nay, this Article was guarded by ſo ma- and F 
ny Reſtrictions on the Part of the French King, that But t. 


it was plain it was only a mere Pretenſe to make a Publ 
Treaty. The ſecond ran, That if the King of En- bable 
land was attacked by the Emperour, Francis ſhould tende 


ſend him an Aid of five Hundred Lances, and if the them 
King of France was invaded, Henry ſhould aſſiſt him Pope 
with a Body of Foot, not exceeding five Thouſand of th 


Divers Re- Men. As the World was not acquainted with the D 
eee Particulars of the Treaty, ſeveral Reports were ſpread of t] 
F 75 about it. Some faid, the two Kings had agreed to mer 
join in the League of Smalcalde, or at leaſt to ſend a Gall 
powerful Aid to the German Proteſtants, Others Exa 
tancied, that as the T»rks threatened Auſtria, and as he v 
the Emperour would be unavoidably obliged to lead tat! 
his Forces into that Country, Francis would invade at {eco 
the ſame Time the Dutchy of Milan, and Henry cat- mat 
ry War into the Lou-Countries. All theſe Reports, tha 


though 
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though uncertain, made the Emperour very uneaſy, 1532. 
becauſe they were grounded upon very probable Con- 
ectures. 

The Interview between the two Kings was not till Francis 
03:ber, between Calais and Boulogne. They had prin- 4z4Henry. 
cipally two Things in view. The Firſt, to take off 

the Blame which the Emperour caſt upon them, by 
ſpreading over all Europe, that whilſt Chriſtendom was 

juſt going to be invaded by the Inſidele, they ſtood 

and looked on as Spectators of the Danger, without 
offering the leaſt Aſſiſtance to thoſe who were prepar- 

ing to defend Her. Their other View was to keep 

the Italians and Germans in Expectation of a freſh War, 

for fear they ſhould become too compliant to the Em- 
perour's Will. To compaſs their Ends, they gave 

one another Letter Patents, whereby they engaged 

jointly to ſet on Foot an Army of eighty Thouſand 

Men, to ſtop the Progreſs of the Tyris, and to lead 

the ſame either into Germany or Italy, as there ſhould 

be Occaſion. Bur this pretended Agreement was ne- 

ver put into the Form of a Treaty. Du Tillet ſpeaks 

of it in his Inventory of the Treaties between France 

and England, by the Name of Letters of Agreement : 

But there are no Footſteps of it in the Collection of the 

Publick Aas of England. Wherefore it is not pro- 

bable theſe two Monarchs deſired to execute their pre- 

tended Project, the ſole Aim whereof vas to juſtify 

them to the World, and inſpire the Emperour and 

Pope with Terrour. Doubtleſs that was the Reaſon 

of their affecting to publiſb it. 

During the Interview, Henry complained very much Francis's 
of the Pope, and Francis even out-did him by enu- Deſigns. 
merating the Complaints he had received from the 
Gallican=Church on account of the Court of Rome's 
Exactions. But this was only to amuſe Henry, fince 
he was at that very Time carrying on a ſecret Nego- 
tiation with the Pope, about the Duke of Orleans his 
ſecond Son's Marriage with Catharine de Medicis, It 
manifeſtly appears by that Prince's whole Behaviour, 
that his ſole Aim was to make uſe of the King of 

| Be Enelaid'ss 
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15322 England's Amity, to draw the Pope to his Side, in or- 
der to recover Genoa and Milan, which he had always 
very much at Heart. Wherefore he expreſſed out- 

He adviſes wardly a ſtrong Attachment to Henry's Intereſt. He 
Deny 0 un even Preſſed him not to ſtay for the Pope's Diſpenſa- 
Bullen. Lion, but to marry his Miſtreſs immediately, who 
Vas preſent at the Intervicw, having lately been made 
Marchioneſs of Pembroke, Whilſt the two Kings were 
together, they feaſted one another ſeveral Times, ; 
particular account whereof is needleſs in this Place, 
The Kings Henry went to ſce Francis at Boulogne, and Francis re- 


it one turned his Viſit at Calais x. They parted the 3oth 
another, © ; 

of Ocftcber to return, the one to Paris, the other to 
cnet London. But by reaſon of the bad Weather, Henry 


Ann But. ſtayed ſome Days at Calais, where it is ſaid he private. 
len, ly married Aun Bullen *1, It is more probable hoy- 
ever, as {ome aſſure us, that the Wedding was not till 
the Zanna;ry following, _ 

During this whole Year the Emperour was under 
great Perplexity. Soliman Emperour of the Turk, 
threatened to invade Hungary with a mighty Army, 
The Empe- as he did indeed. Germany was in Trouble becauſe 
po ar the Proteſtants who had been already menaced, were 
©29% taking eſfectual Meaſures for their Defenſe, and re- 

tuſcd to acknowledge Ferdinand of Auſtria for King 
12 of 


The Turks 
threaten 


Hungary. 


* Francis went back from Boulogne with Henry, in this Order, 
that while Frazcis was on French Ground he gave Place, but when 
he came to the Engliſh Pale, Henry gave him the Precedence. Be- 
ing now come near Calais, the Duke of Richmond, Henry's natu- 
Tai Son, a goodly young Gentleman, bravely attended, met them. 
The Lodging which Francis was brought to, was moſt richly fur 
niſhed with Cloth of Gold and Tiſſue, imbroidered in ſome Places 
wi:h Pearl and precious Stones. Their ſeveral Services were 
brought in a Hundred and Seventy Dithes all of maſſy Gold. The 
Marchioneſs of Pembroke made them a curious and rich Mask, in 
which both Kings danced. The Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were 
made Knights of St. Michael, Stow ſays, there were no leſs than 
8000 Perſons in Calais on this Occaſion. | 


*r Rowland Lee, afterwards Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
celebrated the Marriage in the Preſence of Archbiſhop Cran mer, 
the Duke of Norfels, her Father, Mother and Brothers, November 
14. Herbert, p. 101. | | | 
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of the Romans. On the other Hand, the Emperour 1532. 
was not ignorant of the Pope's Diſguſt on account of 
the Duke of Ferrara's Buſineſs, and that the Kings 
of France and England were uſing their utmoſt Endea- 
yours to draw him off from his Party, in order to di- 
ſturb Italy. Moreover the Italians were quiet only 
becauſe there was an Imperial Army yet in 1taly, and 
no Preparations going forward in France to ſupport - 
them, in Caſe they ſhould attempt to hold up their 
Head. Mean while, in the midſt of this ming 
Tranquillity, they eagerly wiſhed for ſome Turn to 
free them from their Apprehenſions of the Emperour's 
over-grown Power, In fine, the Interview between 
Francis and Henry troubled the Emperour according- 
ly, apprehenſive as he was, that if Soliman proſpered 
in Hungary, they would lay hold on that Opportunt- 
ty to invade the Dutchy of Milan and the Low-Conn- 
tries, It was neeceſſary therefore to think of prevent- 
ing betimes the Dangers which might proceed from 
all theſe Quarters, and to begin with the moſt urgent 
Affair, the ſatisfying of the Proteſtants, that he might 
have their Aſſiſtance againſt the Turks, To that Pur- The Diez 
pole he came in the Beginning of the Year to the of be X 
Diet of Ratisbon, where he found Means to adjuſt 5 — 
Matters with the Proteſtants, by agreeing that no Per- in favour 
ſon ſhould be diſturbed on the Score of Religion, till a 2 Pro- 
Council was called. He intended not punctually to ent. 
perform this Agreement, which mere Neceſſity had 
extorted from him. He received this Benefit by it Charles 
however, That all the Princes and States of Germany, attains an 
as well Proteſtant as Catholick, furniſhed him with a Ad. 
powerful Aid, which enabled him to draw together 
an Army of eighty Thouſand Foot, and thirty Thou- 
land Horſe, | 

Whilſt the Army was getting ready, the Empe- He ſuſpecks 
rour willing to ſound the King of France's Intentions, n 
lent and demanded his Aſſiſtance againſt the Turks 
but he received an unſatisfactory Anſwer, which ad- 
ged to the Interview of the two Kings confirmed him 
in his Suſpicion, that they were contriving ſomething 

againſt 


of France, 
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1531. againſt him. But Soliman haſtening his Campain in 
ungary, hindered him from thinking of Means t, 
. prevent the Miſchief he feared from the two confe. 
Fi Cam- derate Kings. The Truth is, the Turks not only ad. 
bf 77% vanced to Hungary, but even as far as Auſtria, on 
Turks, purpoſe to give him Battle, But he wiſely avoided 
it, ſince had he loſt the Day, he would have had no 
Remedy left, and Auſtria with Part of Germany would 
inevitably have fallen under the Dominion of the 
Turks, Whereas by ſtanding upon the Defenſive with 
an Army of above a Hundred Thouſand Men, he 
prevented them from making any conſiderable Pro- 
greſs, and compelled them at length to march Home, 
He paſſes As ſoon as he had certain Advice that Soliman was up- 
into Italy. on his way to Conſtantinople, he ſet out for Ttaly, from 
whence he deſigned to return to Spain, 
He conſern About the middle of November he came to Bolrgna, 
with the, where the Pope waited to confer with him. As their 
— Deſigns were very oppoſite, there was not that Har- 
Guicciard, mony betwixt them, as at their Interview in the Year 
1329. The Emperour thought only how to make 
fure of Italy, and prevent the King of France ever 
to ſet Foot there again. The Pope on the contrary 
wanted to keep him always under Apprehenſions from 
that Quarter, as well to render himſelt neceſſary, as 
to free himſelf from a State of Dependence. The 
Emperour required the Pope to call a Council in Ger. 
many, otherwiſe he ſaw not how it was poſſible to find 
a lawful Pretenſe to ruin the Proteſtants, But after 


He de- 


mands a What had paſſed at Conſtance and Baſil, the very name 
Council, of a Council was become ſo hateful to the Court of 
Rome, that Clement VII could not bring himſelf to 

call one. He knew what had befallen John XXII, 

| and Eugenius IV,; and therefore he had no Mind to 
have his Authority brought into Queſtion. The Em. 
ns perour demanded moreover the Pope's Conſent to a 
for the League he intended to form between all the States of 


fafety ef Italy, to which each ſhould contribute in proportion 
Italy. to its Forces, in order to ſcreen the Country from all 


Invaſion, That is to ſay, he wanted to have in J- 
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an Army maintained at the Expenſe of others, and 
which ſhould be always ready to defend the Dutchy of 
Milan, in Cafe the French King ſhould take it in his 
Head to invade it. The Pope approved of this Pro- 
jet well enough, not in order to keep Italy in the Poſ- 
ture it was in at preſent, ſince it was very much to his 
Prejudice, that the Emperour ſhould remain ſo pow- 
erful there, but that he might have a Pretenſe to get 
rid of the German and Spaniſh Troops, who were a 
Terrour to the 1talians, He plainly foreſaw that a 
League made up of ſo many Parties, whoſe Intereſts 
were different, would not long ſubſiſt, and that after 
it was broken, himſelf ſhould become more neceſſary 
and conſiderable, He deſired only that the Venelians 
ſhould come into the League that they might bear 
their Part of the Charge. In ſhort, the Emperour de- 
manded alſo of the Fope, that he ſhould give Catha- 
rine de Medicis to the Duke of Milan, his Aim being 
to engage him for his Niece's ſake, in the Defenſe of 
the Milaneſe, for fear in the End the King of France 
mould find an Opportunity to win him over to his 
Intereſt, But Clement alledged againſt this Propoſal, 
his Engagement with the King of France, who had 
done him the Honour to demand Catbarine for the 
Duke his ſecond Son. He repreſented to the Empe- 
rour, that he could not prefer the Duke of Milan to 
the Duke of Orleans, without making the King of 
France his irreconcileable Enemy, who would never 
forgive ſuch an Affront. So their whole Negotiation 
ended only in the projected League, in which the Ve- 
retians refuſed to be included. They contented them- 
ſelves with giving the Emperour their Word, that 
they would punctually perform their Engagement 
with reſpe& to the Dutchy of Milan. In fine, the 
Emperour having ſent for Ambaſſadors from Milan, 
Ferrara, and Mantra, they laboured for ſome Time 
o lettle the Terms of the League. But the Diſpute 
between the Pope and Duke of Ferrara, very much 
retarded Matters, becauſe the Duke would not come 
into the League before he was ſure of Peace at Home. 


However 
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1532. However, with much ado, the Emperour prevailed 
with the Pope to allow the Duke an eight Months 
Reſpite. This Affair was the Reaſon that the League 
could not be ſigned till February next Year. 

Enal Ko Henry's Proceedings againſt rhe Clergy, and the 
fred of Diſpoſition he was in with regard to the Pope, were 
fefted as to great Incouragements to thoſe who longed to ſee a 
Religion, Reformation in the Church. To avoid having a wrong 
Notion how the Exgliſb ſtood affected in that Reſpet, 
it 15 neceſſary to know fully what the People's Senti- 
ments were with regard to Religion. It may be af- 
firmed as a Thing out of Diſpute, that as to what 
concerned the Reformation of the Pope's exorbitant 
Power, and the Clergy's Immunities, there was ſcarce 
an Engliſhman, if you except all or moſt of the Ec- 
clefiaſticks, but what wiſhed it with all his Heart. It 
was now three Hundred Years ſince the Parliament 
firſt began to ſet about it, but without being able to 
go through with their Work becauſe it ſquared not 
with the Intereit of the Kings. But as to a Reforma- 
tion of Doctrine, the Well-wiſhers to it were very far 
from being the Majority. Theſe were not numerous 
enough to venture to propoſe it openly, eſpecially as 
the King gave them no Countenance. But when the 
Bufincls was to ſpeak againſt the Pope's exceſſive Au- 
thority, or the Pride and Riches of the Clergy, they 
boldly ſtruck in with the reſt of the People, without 
fear of being diſcovered, becauſe in that all the Peo- 
ple, or at leaſt almoſt all the Laity were of the ſame 
Mind. But in expreſſing their Zeal againſt the Clergy, 
their Aim was to let forward the Reformation of Doc- 
trine, becauſe they were very ſenſible that the main Ob- 
ſtacle would always proceed from the Governours of 
the Church, Flere therefore they believed they ought 
ro begin in order to arrive at a thorough Refarinath 
oft. So among thoſe that wiſhed to reduce the Papal 
Power, and the Clergy's Immunities, within due 
bounds, there were doubtleſs many who had no far- 
ther Views, and imagined the Reformation would cen- 


ter there. Others on the contrary were in Hopes 
| that 
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that after taking this firſt Step, it would be next to 1532. 
impoſſible to ſtop there, as was plain from what had 
happened in Germany. But they took Care not to un- 

deceive the others for fear of cooling their Zeal, by 

letting them ſee too ſoon the Conſequences of the firit 

Step which ſhould be made in the Bufineſs of Refor- 

mation 

The Parliament meeting the 13th of January 1532, The Com 
the Commons were almoſt unanimouſly inclined to re- e 
dreſs the Grievances the Engii/h had ſo long complain- ,,guce the 
ed of in vain, with reſpect to the Papal Power, and Power of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Privileges. There had never been ſo = 2 
fair an Opportunity. When the Parliaments formerly ert 
had a Mind to make any Atrempt of that Nature, 
they found the Kings backward to join with them in 
the ſame Deſign, becauſe the State of their Affairs 
permitted them not to break entirely with Rome, Bur 
the Affair of the Divorce had put Things upon ano- 
ther Foot. The King was diſſatisfied with the Pope, 
and conſidered the Clergy both Secular and Regular, 
as ſecret Enemies, by reaſon of their Attachment to 
the Court of Rome. So his Intereſt required that the 
Pope and Clergy ſhould be humbled, and Diviſion 
ſown between them and the People, well knowing 
that the Former would not be able to hurt him, bur in 
Proportion to their Credit with the Latter, As for 
what Foreigners might do, he thought he had no 
reaſon to fear ſo long as he ſhould be in ſtrict Allie 
ance with France ; eſpecially as the Emperour had 
then his Hands full, both by reaſon of his War with 
the Tyrks, and the Troubles of Germany. 

All this being dexterouſly ſuggeſted to the Houſe of 444r:f; 
Commons, they preſented an Addreſs to the King, preſented 
praying him to Conſent to a Reformation of ſundry 5 * 
Grievances, occaſioned by the Immunities of the The King's 
Clergy. The King anſwered, that before he gave his Anſwer. 
Conſent to their Requeſt, which ſeemed to him a Mat- 
ter of great Moment, he wiſhed to hear what the 
Clergy had to ſay for themſelves. But under this 
how of Equity, his View was to give the Clergy to 

underſtand 
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1532. underſtand how much they ſtood in need of his Pro. 


tection, ſince it was in his Power either to ſtop the 
Commons, or let them take their own Courſe, as he 


Statuſes ſhould think fit. Some Time after the Parliament 
_ tbe paſſed certain Ad, which did but lightly touch ſome 


of rhe Clergy's Privileges which the People had moſt 
Act con- Reaſon to complain of. But at this Time the Refor. 


cerning mation was carried no farther. Nay, Care was taken 
Annates to make the Ecclęſiaſticks amends, by paſſing an 4; 
or Firſt- ; * : 

Fruits, do releaſe them from the Payment of Annates *, which 


was become a heavy Burden. The Ad ran, that 
the Kingdom was daily impoveriſhed by the great 
Sums paid to the See of Rome for Firſt-Fruits, for Pall, 
for Bulls, &c. That ſince [the ſecond Year of] the 
Reign of Henry VII, one Hundred and ſixty Thou- 
ſand Pounds had been paid on that Score, and that 
the Detriment the Kingdom received from thence was 
like to be ſtill greater, by reaſon many of the Biſhops 
were very aged: That beſides, the Annates were firſt 
introduced only as a Contribution «towards the War 
againſt the Inſidels, to which uſe however they were 
never put. And therefore it was enacted, that all 
Payments of Annates ſhould ceaſe for the future: 
That as for the Bulls, five Pounds in the Hundred ac- 
cording to the annual Value of the Biſhopricks, all 
Charges deducted, ſhould be paid in Conſideration 
thereof : That if on account of this Regulation, 
Bulls ſhould be denied by the Pope, the Biſhop elect 
ſhould be preſented by the King to the Archbiſhop of 
the Province for his Conſecration : That in Caſe the 
Archbiſhop ſhould refuſe it for want of Palls, Bulls, 
and the like, any two Biſhops appointed by the King 
ſhould do the Office, and the Biſhop ſo conſecrated 
ſhould enjoy all the Rights of his Sce in full and am- 
ple Manner. Nevertheleſs the Parliament declared 


that it ſhould be in the King's Power to null or con- 
firm the 4 within ſuch a Time; and if in the mean 
while he ſhould make an amicable Compoſition ye 


Or the Firſi-Fruizs of the Biſhoprichs, 
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>, MW the Court of Rome, whatever he ſhould do in the 1532» 
the Matter ſhould have the Force and Authority of a 
Law. But if upon this A#, the Pope ſhould pretend 
to vex the Realm by Excommunications or Interditts, 
ſuch Cenſures ſhould neither be regarded nor publiſh- 
ed, and all Interdicis notwithſtanding the Prieſts might 
lawfully, without any Scruples of Conſcience, cele- 
brate Divine Service as before “. 

Mean while, among the great Number of Repre- Beldneſ of 
ſentatives in the Houſe of Commons, there were ſeveral 4 Cem. 
who were entirely againſt a Rupture with the Pope. 
They plainly perceived however that it would infalli- 
bly follow upon the King's Divorce. Wheretore 
they did all they could to prevent it. One Temſe a 
Member of Parliament was ſo hardy as to move that 
the Houſe ſhould go in a Body and addreſs the King to 
take his Queen again. Henry hearing of this, ſent for The King 
[Thomas Audley] the Speaker of the Houſe, and in his . 45 4 
Perſon ſeverely reprimanded the Commons for ſuffer- an 1e 


ing a Motion to be made about an Affair which fell mons. 


not under their Cognizance i. 

Some Days after the King ſent again for the Speaker, He wills 
and told him, that having compared the Oath the Bi- 7%, '? 
ſhops ſwore to the Pope, with that they took to the eie 
King; it ſeemed to him they were but half Subjects; and oa. 
therefore he deſired the Commons to conſider the Mat- 


cer 


* This Bill began in the Heuſe of Lords, from them it was ſem 
to the Commons, and being agreed to by them, received the Royal 
Aſſent, but had not the final Confirmation mentioned in the Act, 
before the gth of July 1533, and then by Letters Patents, in which 
the Ack is at length recited, it was confirmed. Par Rolls. By 
this Act was laid the Foùndation of the Breach that afterwards fol- 
lowed with Rome. Ga | 

e told the Speaker moreover, It touched his Soul: He 
Wiſhed his Marriage were good, but the Learned had determined it 
to be null and deteſtable, and therefore he was obliged in Con- 
ſcience to abſtain from her, which he aſſured him flowed from no 
Luſt, -or fooliſh Appetite. He was then 41 Years old, and at 
that Age thoſe Heats abate. But except in Spain or Portugal, it 
had not been heard of, that a Man married two Siſters ; and the 
never heard that any Chriſtian before himſelf had married his Bro- 
ther's Wife. Therefore he aſſured him his Conſcience was trou- 

„ Which he deſired him to report to the Houſe, | 


* 
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ter and take care of the Intereſt of the Crown. But the 
Plague which raged then at London, and conſtrained 
the Parliament to break up preſently after, hindered 
the Commons from debating upon that Affair at that 
Tine | 
The Pope The Power given the King by the Parliament to a. 
e b. boliſh the Aunates, or make an amicable Compoſiti. 
aboliſping On with the Pope, was a clear Evidence that the 47 
the An- had been procured by the Intrigues of the Court, 
nate, The Pope was extremely offended at ir. But when 
3 he complained of it to the King's Agents, they told 
Hens him, he might have ſaved himſelf that Vexation, and 
Anſwer. that there was ſtill a Remedy, ſince the King had it 
in his Power to repeal the 44. By that they intima- 
ted to the Pope, that he might depend upon it the 
King would behave according as he ſhould have rea- 
ſon to be ſatisfied with his Proceedings. 
Thomas Thomas More who was Lord Chancellor, and a 
More re- Perſon of excellent Judgement, foreſaw now the 
fans . King's Proceedings would in the End produce a total 
2 ' Rupture with the Court of Rome. He would have 
readily conſented that ſome Abuſes ſhould be reform- 
which is ed. But he found as Matters were carrying on, that 
given to the Reformation would go a much greater length 
0 Hp than he defired. He put a great Difference between 
ley. withdrawing entirely from the Pope's Obedience, and 
AR. Pub. abridging him of ſome of his Uſurpations. So being 
X1V-433- unwilling to have any Hand in the Rupture, he de- 
livered up the Great Seal on the 16th of May. Some 
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p: 446. Days after the King made Sir Thomas Audley Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, till the 26th of September, 
when he was ,made Lord-Chancellor. 

The Empe·- Whilſt Henry uſed ſundry means to let the Pope ſee 


rour and the riſk he ran by his Obſtinacy, in refuſing what he 


dre, required, the Emperour was endeavouring with no 
zreacen leſs Ardour to obtain a Sentence in Favour of Queen 
the Pope; Catharine, The way theſe two Monarchs applied to 
Burner. the 
Who is at 

a £1ear 

Los. * Burnet and Lord Herbert place Henry's Interview with Francs 


after this Seſſion of Parliament. 
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the Pope was not by humble Intreaties, but by 
Threats and Menaces, which had the greater Effect, 
25 he was naturally fearful, and flow to reſolve in 
Matters that required a ſpeedy Reſolution. By theſe 
two oppoſite Demands he ſaw himſelf indeed between 
the Hammer and the Anvil, as he ſaid himſelf in the 
beginning of the Affair. On the other Hand, he 
found by Henry's late Proceedings that England was 
going to be loſt to him and his Succeſſors. This Con- 
ſideration was very capable of putting him upon ſeek- 
ing Expedients to content that Monarch, without pre- 
judice to the Honour of the Holy Sce. By that means 
he would have kept a Kingdom which had been at all 
Times devoted to the Popes, and from whence they 
had drawn large Revenues. But on the other Side, 
the Emperour had ſtill an Army in Jtaly, and was 
able to revenge his Refuſal]. 
was afraid of loſing Florence, which the Emperour 
could take from him with more eaſe than he had put 
him in Poſſeſſion. It is no wonder therefore if this 
Fear being the moſt imminent prevailed. It would 
be a very grand Miſtake to aſcribe to this Pope any 
Motives of Juſtice, Equity, the Good and Benefit of 
the Church or Religion. Theſe Things for ſome 
Time had ſerved only for Preambles to Bulls. His 
own and his Family's Intereſt was the ſole Meaſure of 
all his Actions. So finding himſelf very much urged 
by the Emperour to paſs Sentence upon Queen Catha- 
rine's Appeal, he could forbear no longer taking at 
leaſt ſome Steps to ſatisfy him. He declared there- 
fore to the Engliſh Agents, that having long expected 
in vain that their Maſter would of his own accord re- 


turn to the right way, he could not help citing him 


1532, 


Clement of all Things His ows 
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to appear at Rome. Henry having notice of it, ſent Carne 


away with all ſpeed Edward Karne Doctor of Law, 


[ent to 
Rome 41 


with the new Character of Exciſator, to alledge the he King's 
Reaſons againſt a Citation which a King of Eng/and Excuſatog 


could not be liable to. Karne coming to Rome in 
March, the Pope ſcrupled to receive him as Excuſator, 
a Character whereof there was na Precedent to be 

Vor. VII. found 
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1532. found in the Chancery. However, he committed the 


ILxamination of this Title to a Congregation, which 
made no great haſte to give their Opinion, that the 
Excuſatry might not have Power before he wa; 
acknowledged, to oppoſe the Reſolutions already 
taken. 

At laſt in a Conſiſtory on the 8th of July, it was 
reſolved, that without inquiring into the King of Eng. 
lands Reaſons for not n in Perſon, he ſhould 
be intreated to ſend to Rome a Proxy to defend his 
Cauſe. 
till the 1ſt of October, was then juſt begun, a Delay 
till that Time was tacitely given the King. In the 
Interim, the Pope ſent him a Brief to require him to 
lend a Proxy to Rome. 

Ar the ſame Time he cauſed the following Over- 
tures to be made him: That the Affair of the Di. 
vorce ſhould be examined in any indifferent Place, by 
a Legate and two Auditors of the Rota, which done, 
the Pope himſelf would paſs Sentence. Secondly, 
That all the Sovereign Princes of Chriſtendom ſhould 
agree to a Truce of three or four Years, within 
which Time the Pope promiſed to call a General Coun- 
cil. The King 45 by Sir Thomas Elliot who was 
ſent on Purpoſe, That he could not agree to a Truce 
without the Concurrence of the King of France. Se- 
condly, That it was by no means a proper Juncture 
to call a Council. Laſtly, That as for the Buſineſs 
of the Divorce, being King of England, he was to 
take Care of the Prerogatives of the Crown, and the 


Laws of the Realm, which allowed not that any Pro- 


ceſs ſhould be tried in a Foreign Court. That be- 
ſides the Canons of the Church expreſsly decreed, that 
all Matrimonial Cauſes ſhould be judged in the Coun- 
tries where the Parties reſided, 

To theſe Reaſons he added a Proteſtation in form, 
declaring that he was not obliged ro appear at Rome, 
either in Perſon or by Proxy, and tacked to his Pro- 
teſtation the Determinations of ſome Univer/ities which 

he had conſulted upon that Matter. However, he 
| 1 propoſed 


Mean while, as the Vacation which was to laſt 
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propoſed three Things to the Pope. Firſt, he re- 
quired that the Cauſe ſhould be decided by the Arch- wal ode 
biſhop of Canterbury, and two other Biſhops, or ra- re- Of 
ther by the whole Clergy of the Kingdom. But it ye, which 
muſt be obſerved, that the See of Canterbury was va- 2% 1ejech- 
cant fince Auguſt, by Yarham's Death, and that if the à > pub. 
Pope had cloſed with this Propoſal, the King would x1v. 416, 
not have failed to fill the Se with a Prelate devoted 420. 

to him. His ſecond Offer was, that the Cauſe ſhould 


be named by the King, another by the Queen, a third 
by the King of France, and that the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ſhould be the fourth. In the third Place, 
he propoſed that the Cauſe being judged by the Arch- 
biſhop, or by Umpires, if the Queen ſhould think 
fit to appeal from the Sentence, the Appeal ſhould be 
brought before three Judges, whereof he woul name 
one, the Pope another, and the King of France a 
third, The Poor replied to theſe Propoſals, that he 
plainly ſaw the King would abate nothing of his pre- 
and therefore it ought not to be 
thought ſtrange that he was reſolved to preſerve his 
own, 

It is however certain, that if the Pope durſt have 4/7 the 

ſatisfied the King, he would have done it with all his E . po 
Hearr, by reafon of the Apprehenſions he was under worce 
of loling England entirely. It was not the Difficul- come from 
ties in the Affair of the Divorce that hindered him A 
from proceeding. Had they been much greater than 
they were he would have readily overlooked them all. 
The Truth is, ſuppoling the unlimited Power which 
the Pope aflumed, it was as eaſy for Clement VII to 
null Henry's Marriage, as it was for Julius II to grant 
a Diſpenſation for the ſame. But it was incumbent 
upon him to mind the Ilonour of his See, and the In- 
tereſt of the Emperour who threatened him, and had 
it in his Power to put his Threats in Execution. Had 
not the Emperour been concerned in the Arttair, it 
would have been the eaſieſt Thing in the World to 
find an Expedient to content the King, withour De- 

V o 1. IV. F f 2 triment 
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1532. triment to the Papal Authority. It was only to aſſure 
the King that the Cauſe ſhould be decided in his Pa. 
vour, and he would have willingly agreed that the 
Pope ſhould be the ſole Judge. But the Pope could 
give him no ſuch Aſſurance by reaſon of the Empe. 
rour's Oppoſition : Wherefore Henry could not think 
of putting the Matter into his Hands, and running the 
Riſk of being caſt. Upon this Account it was that he 
propoſed Expedients whereby he was ſure of gaining 
his Cauſe. But on the other Hand, the Pope could 
not accept of theſe ſame Expedients, without injurin 
his Dignity. Thus the Affair was wholly and ſolely 
retarded on the Emperour's Account. Had it not 
been for him, the Pope would have contented the 
King, and the King would have ſubmitted to the Pope, 
and remained an obedient Son of the Holy See, as he 
had formerly been. Hence therefore it may be in- 
terred, that the King's Proceedings in the late Parli- 
ament, and the Steps he made afterwards, flowed not 
ſo much from his real Opinion, that the Papal Au- 
thority was all Uſurpation, as from his ſeeing there 
was no other way to get out of the Plunge he was in, 


but by denying that it was in the Power of the Pope 
to do what Julius II had done. It is however very 
likely that he was afterwards fully convinced of the 
Truth of what he aſſerted at firſt 'only out of 2 
aſſe 
Sentence againſt Henry, as we ſhall ſee . 12 it 
was not from his Belief that his Marriage with Catha- 
rine was unlawful, but ſolely to ſave the Honour of 
the Holy See, and out of fear of, or Complaiſance 
for the Emperour. And here who can forbear ad- 
miring the ſecret Ways of Providence, which ren- 
dered a Reconciliation between the Pope and King 
impractable, in order to produce from thence an E- 
vent which was to be attended with ſo momentous 


Neceſſity. On the other Hand, if the Pope 


Conſequences for England ? | 
Henry is 
cited to 


Rome. 
Herbert, 


4 


In ſhort, the Vacation being over, Henry was cited 
on the 4th of October to appear at Rome, either in Per- 
ſon or by Proxy, and Karne ſolemnly proteſted goin 
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Fa- che Citation. What has been ſaid happened before 1532. 
© the the Emperour's Arrival at Bologna. Clement VII, who 

ould was juſt upon the Point of going immediately after 

pe- the Citation to confer with that Prince, gave Karne 

hink his Word, that all Proceedings ſhould be ſuſpended ſo 

z che long as the Emperour ſhould be in /taly. This was 

it he all the Favour Karne could obtain. | 

ining W Whilſt Henry ſeemed to be wholly taken up with fairs be. 
ould FW the Affair of his Divorce, a Quarrel aroſe between England 
uring MW England and Scotland. Buchanan pretends that Henry and Scot. 
olely N willing to take Advantage of his Alliance with France, land. 

t not I and imagining that Francis I. would let him oppreſs — — 
| the I King Jams, made Inroads into Scotland as if he in- ou 
ope, ¶ ended to renew the War. He adds, that the only 

is he ¶ Pretence whereon he grounded the Rupture, was that 

e in- the Sc had ſpoken ſome injurious Words againſt the 

arli- £16. Be this as it will, the King of Scotland being 

d not prepared tor his Defenſe, Henry thought not fit to 

Au- purſue his Deſign. He choſe rather to agree that the 

there Matter ſhould be made up by the King of France's 
Mediation, who ſent for that Purpoſe an Ambaſſador 

to Newcaſtle, The King of Scotland was ſo offended 

Mich Francis for ſo cooly eſpouſing his Cauſe, that he 

ras juſt going to ſide with the Emperour. But at 


pure Wength all was happily adjuſted, and the two Kings of 

aſſed NEgland and Scotland became Friends as before. 

y, it It was not for Henry's Intereſt to undertake a War 1533. 
atha- W2ainſt Scotland, when he was to prepare for his De- Zeague 


concluded. 
enſe againſt the Emperour. It was extremely proba- , Rome 


dle that the Pope would not have engaged to Judge for the Se. 


Queen Catharine's Appeal without being ſure before- wy of 
taly. 


ren- and that the Emperour, the Queen's Nephew would dN 
King Fake upon him to execute the Sentence. This indeed GUIs, 
n E- Fas what he intended; but the Troubles which came 
nrous pon him unexpectedly, hindered him from engaging 


that Enterpriſe. He reckoned that the Italian 
eague before-mentioned, would be a ſure Defenſe 
or the Dutchy of Milan. But it was not long be- 
re he perceived that himſelf was over-reached by 
e crafty Pope. This League was at length ſigned 
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1533- at Bologna the 24th of February 1533, according to 
his Wiſh. Every Sovereign that had Dominions in 
Italy, the Yenctians excepted, engaged to find a cer- 
tain Sum monthly, for the Maintainance of an Army 
which Antonio de Leva was to command as General of 


—_ the League, The Emperour's Intent was, that the 
Views 0 ; 
the Empes Army ſhould be made up of his own Troops, and 


your and Conſtantly kept in Pay. But the Confederates had 
the Allies. quite another View, They conſented to the League 
purely that the Emperour having nothing to fear on 
The Allies account of Laly, might withdraw his Troops. But 
refuſe 10 they never meant thar the Army maintained at their 
ene: Expence, ſhould ſerve to keep them in Subjection, 
Mm" itt L . . 
Time of which would neceſſarily be the Caſe, if the Army con. 
Peace. tinued always on Foot, under the Command of a Ge- 
neral of the Emperour's. They repreſented to him 
therefore, that the League being only Defenſive, it 
was by no Means proper to keep up an Army with- 
The Empe- out Neceſſity, to ruin them in Expences; but the 
rour with. Moment the French ſhould begin to ſtir, they would 
draws bs not fail to perform their Agreements. What Argy- 


Troops out 3 , , 
of . ments ſoever the Emperour might alledge, it was not 


poſſible for him to bring them to what he deſired, 


He was fain therefore to reſt ſatisfied with their Pro- 
miſes, becauſe he was not in Condition to keep an 
Army in /:aly at his own Charge. Then he diſband. 
ed Part of his Troops, and ſent the reſt to N 
He returns and Spain, He departed from Bologna about the End 
40 Spain. of February, and came to Genoa, where he ſtaid ſome 
Time; after which, on the 8th of April he embark 
ed for Spain, very much diſpleaſed with the Pope, 
The Mar. Who through all his Diſguiſes could nor help ſhow- 
riage of the ing that he began to incline towards France. The 
Duke of Truth is, he had already agreed with the Cardinals 


Orleans of To9urnon and Grammont upon an Interview with 

7 Francis, and the Marriage of Catharine de Medicis with 

Medicis the Duke of Orleans. 

agreed up- The Poſture of the Affairs of Ttaly was not the 

wr only Thing that took up the Emperour. It has bee! 
irs of 


Germany, Obſerved already, that he had proimiſed the Proteus 
Sleidan, 7 
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to No get a free Council called in Germany. But although 13533. 
« in Je Word Free was alike made uſe of by thoſe who 
cer. Ml demanded a Council, and by him that we it, 
rmy I they were far enough from meaning the ſame Thing. 
al of The Proteſtants meant by that Word, that a Council 
- the MY ſhould be held in Germany, where they might not only 
and have free Acceſs and full Liberty to ſer forth their 
had MW Reaſons, bur alſo that the Points in diſpute ſhould be 
ague decided ſolely by the Word of God. The Emperour 
'r on intended on the contrary, to retain only an outward 
But I Show of the Word, and by rendering his Party 
their ſtrongeſt in the Council, to cauſe Matters to be de- 
tion, Ncided fo, as that the Proteſtants ſhould be forced, 
con- eicher to make void all their Innovations, or reject 
Ge. the Council's Diciſions. In the latter Caſe, which was 
bim MW the moſt likely, the Emperour plainly perceived, 
e, it they would give him a Handle to fall upon them, 
with. W which was the Thing he intended. But in the execu- 
t the ting his Deſign a great Obſtacle would occur. And 
vould chat was, a Council, let it be what it would, was a ter- 


\rgv- rible Bug-bear to the Pope. Though he knew very 7he Pope 
is not MI vel] the Emperour demanded a Council not with any is againſt 
fired. Deſign to make Alterations in Religion, yet he was © Council. 


oft call 
10 


- Pro afraid of being ſacrificed to the Proteſtants, if that 
ep an Monarch's Intereſts required it. Beſides, the ſtrict 
band. Alliance between Francis and Henry made him uneaſy. 
Nen ſhort, he could not think of calling a Council, 6 
End vithout being ſure of managing it as he pleaſed. And | 
| ſome that was however what he could ſcarce expect as Mat- 
bark: ters then ſtood in Chriſtendom. Since his coming to 
Pope, the Papal Throne, he had pleaſed neither the Empe- 
ſhow- ! four, nor the King of France, nor the King of Eng- | 
The land, nor the Potentates of 7:a:y, and yet of the Sub- | 
dinalz Jects of all theſe Sovereigns was the Council chiefly to | 
„with conſiſt. He knew himſelf to be a Baſtard, and that a 
is With alone to be ſufficient to depoſe him, in cafe his Ene- | 
mies were uppermoſt in the Council. What had paſ- 1 
ot the ſed at Conſtance and Baſil gave him juſt reaſon to dread, '* 
been that a Council, held in a free City of Germany, might 8 
; 
| 


torm the ſame Deſigns. Upon all theſe Conſiderati- 
F f 4 | ons, 
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1533- ons, when the Emperour deſired him at the Confe. 


rence of Bologna to call a Council, he forbore to give 
poſitive Anſwer. He contented himſelf with com. 
mitting the Examination of his Requeſt to certain 
Cardinals, under colour of knowing the Reaſons Py 
and Con. The Popes have a Character, to ſuſtain 


I of Which, often throws them into great Perplexity. I, 


a Congre- 


publick, they muſt make ſhow of a great Zeal fo 


gationof God's Glory, for Religion, and for the Good of the 


Cardinal, 
againſt the 
Council. 


Francis 


anſwers 


Church; and withal a great Diſintereſtedneſs for every 
Thing which concerns them perſonally. But, fo 
fear what they thus profeſs outwardly ſhould be tz. 
ken litterally, they muſt in private undeceive tho: 
who treat with them, and let them ſee that their own 
Intereſt is the main Point of the Negotiation. $ 
what they ſay publickly is always juſt and right, and 
ſeems to tend only to the greater Glory of God. But 
in the End it appears too often that Religion ſerves only 
for a Cloak to their temporal Concerns. Upon the 
Occaſion I am ſpeaking of, a General Council ſeemed 
abſolutely neceſſary to put an end to the Trouble 
cauſed by the Religious Differences in ſeveral Places 
and particularly in Germany, The Pope not only 


complied with the Emperour, but even made as if he 


wiſhed it heartily, And yet, as a Council was contrary 
to his Intereſts, Reaſons, drawn from the Good and 
Benefit of the Church muſt be found out, to reject or 
E. off the Calling of it. This is what the Commiſ 
ioners did, who were appointed to examine the En: 
3 Requeſt, They drew up a Memorial, ſetting 
orth the Neceſſity of a Council, but ſhowing with 
the Inconveniences of admitting the Proteſtants to di 
pute upon Matters already ſettled, and the Uſeleſsneß 
of the ſame if they were not admitted, This Mens: 
rial being communicated to Francis, he replied to It 


their Rea- by another, demonſtrating, that the Inconveniences 
ſet down in the firſt ought not to hinder the Calling of 
a Council, Moreover, he particularly chalked out the 
Methods which ſhould be uſed to baniſh all Partiality. 
But this Memorial was by no means acceptable oy 
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Emperour, becauſe a Free Council was not the Thing 1533. 
he wanted, but ſuch a one as would afford a Handle 
and Pretence to fall upon the Proteſtants of Germany, 
after which he did nor deſpair of bringing the Catho- 
licks alſo under his Yoke. Francis anſwered the Em- 
perour's Reaſons againſt his Memorial, but it was to 
no manner of Purpoſe. It was next to impoſſible that x, Cen- 
two Princes, whoſe Intereſts were ſo oppoſite, and ct js pur 
who were ſo jealous of each other, ſhould ever agree . 
together in any one Point. Thus the Pope had his 
Wiſh, ſince the Calling of the Council was put off to 
a more convenient Seaſon. I mult now ſpeak of what 
paſſed in England in the Year 1533. f 

Whilſt the Pope and Emperour were conferring at Seſſion of ' 
Bologna, Henry called the Parliament together on the = OO 
4th of February, As hitherto the Pope had not re- B 
laxed in the leaſt, except that he had put off the Ex- Herbert. 
communication, wherewith he had threatned the King, 
it was deemed proper to go one Step farther, to let 
him ſee that he was not at all feared. So the Parlia- Srarute a- 
ment paſſed an Ad, expreſsly forbidding all Appeals gainft ali 
to Rome, on Pain of incurring a Premunire. This was — 85 

ome. 
to convince the Pope, that they could do very well 
without him, ſince at the very time that the Point in 
queſtion between him and the King was, to know 
whether the Affair of the Divorce ſhould be judged 
in England, People were forbid to carry their Cauſes 
to Rome. But there was a farther Reaſon which in- 
duced the King to get this A paſſed, namely, having 
heard that Francis was going to make an Alliance with 
the Pope, he imagined that this Friend of his for the 
time to come would act but faintly in his Favour ; and 
therefore he had already determined to have the Cauſc 
judged in the Kingdom, without troubling himſelf 
any farther about what the Pope ſhould be able to do 
againſt him. The Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury be- 
ing vacant by Warham's Death, it was neceſſary to fill Cranmer 
that See, to the End Sentence might be given by the n 
Primate of England. To that purpoſe Henry had caſt , chbl- 
his Eyes on Dr, Thamas Cranmer, who was then in Ger- own Bug 
many. bury. 
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1533. many. Butcontrary to his Expectation, he found the 
Doctor more backward to accept of, than others would 

have been forward to ſue for that high Dignity, 1, 

was ſix Months firſt before he could be prevalled 

with to take upon him that Burden. In fine 

his Reluctance being conquered by the King's 
Patience, he began his Journey to London, but very 

ſlowly, in hopes the King might alter his Mind. 
However, as a longer Delay was directly contrary to 

the King's Meaſures, Cranmer could ſtand out no 

longer againſt his Will and Pleaſure. The King him. 

ſelf undertook to demand his Bulls, which, though 

Eleven in all, were rated but at Nine Hundred Du. 

cats*. The Pope forbore of his Accord to require 

the Annales, foreſeeing plainly they would be refuſed 

him. To enable Cranmer to be at this Charge, the 

King made him a Preſent of the Revenues of the 
Archbiſhoprick from the gth of September laſt Year. 

Theſe Obſtacles being removed, there aroſe another 

Ti refuſe much more conſiderable. And that was, Cranmer 
70 tale the refuſed to take the uſual Oath to the Pope, believing 
Oath io he could not do it with a fafe Conſcience. In his firlt 
te Pepe. Journey to Germany he read Luiber's Books, which 
had entirely convinced him of the Truth of many of 

the Proteſtant-Tenets, and particularly of the little 
Foundation in Scripture for the ſpiritual Power aſſumed 

by the Pope over the whole Church, Conſequently, 


he 


* Theſe being the laſt Bulls in this Reign, it will not be amiſs to 


give an Account of them (from Burnet ) as they are ſet down in 
the Beginning of Cranmer's Regiſter. By the iſt he is upon the 
King's Nomination promoted to the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, 
this is directed tothe King. By a 2d directed to himſelf he is made 
Archbiſhop. By a 3d he is abſolved from all Cenſures. A 4th to 
the Suffragans. A th to the Dean and Chapter. A 6th to the 
Clergy of Canterbury. A 7th to all the Laity in his See. An 8th to 
all that held Lands of it, requiring them to receive him as Arch- 
biſhop. All theſe are dated Feb. 21. 1533. By a gth of Feb. 22, he 
was to be conſecrated upon taking the Oath in the Pontiſcal. By 2 
roth dated the 2d of March, the Pall was ſent him. And by a 11th 
ot the fame Date the Archbiſhop of York and the Biſhop of London 
were required to put it on him. Theſe were the ſeveral Artifices 
to make Compoſitions high, and to enrich the Apoſtolical Chamber. 


wok XV. 20. HENRY VII. 459. 


te could not bring himſelf to ſwear an Obedience, 1533. 
which in his Opinion was not due to him, Mean 

while, Henry conſidering Cranmer as a Perſon who by 

his Principles and Reſolution would be very ſervicea- 

ble to him in putting an End to the Affair of the Di- 

vorce, of which he was deſirous to ſee the Iſſue, pref- 

ſed him ſo earneſtly to ſwear the cuſtomary Oath, that 

he prevailed with him at length to do what he deſired, 

by the Help of an Expedient which he got to be pro- 

ofed to him. Which was to make a formal Proteſ- ye wiela; 
tation againſt the Oath he was to take. This is by 4 laſt but 
no means one of his brighteſt Actions. But however, 4e a 
he was conſecrated on the 13th of March, according 0 OP 
to Burnet, Nevertheleſs, the King put him not in a&. Pub. 
Poſſeſſion of the Temporalities till the 29th of April. XIV. 447. 
This affords room to ſuſpect that there is a Miſtake Butnet, 
in the Date of his Conſecration. p. 454. 
This Affair being over, the King required the Con- The Con- 
vacation of the Province of Canterbury to give their ene 
Opinion upon theſe two Points. Firſt, whether Pope 2 — 
i710 Julius's Diſpenſation for the King's Marriage with York 4e- 
rl Catharine was ſufficient and able to render ſuch a Mar- cide the 


ich riage valid. Secondly, whether it was ſufficiently 2 
of proved that Arthur had conſummated his Marriage — 
te with Catharine, Whereupon, the Convocation declared for the 
cd on the 5th of April, that the Pope had not Power to Xing. 


diſpenſe contrary to the Law of God, and that the? 73 
Conſummation of Arthur's Marriage was proved as 

far as a Thing of that Nature could be. The Convo- 

cation of York made the like Deciſion the 13th of 

May following. 

Whilſt the Clergy were buſy in debating theſe prancis 
Points, Henry writ to Francis, deſiring him to fend a ſends de 
truſty Perſon, to whom he might diſcover ſome Things 2 wa 
which he did not care ſhould be made publick. Rs: 
Whereupon Francis ſent William de Bellay 1 of Mezerai. 
ö Langeais, ordering him to acquaint the King that he 
| had concluded a Match between his ſecond Son the 
Duke of Orleans, and Catharine de Medicis, and that 
the Pope and himſelf were to meet at Marſeilles, to 

celebrate 
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Bell ay. 


He makes 
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celebrate the Nuptials : That at ſuch a Juncture he 
believed his Preſence would be very neceſſary to nego- 
tiate his own Affairs himſelf with the Pope; but in 
caſe he did not thinkyfit to be at the Interview, he 
would do well to ſenq ſome body thither in his Room. 
Langeats being come to London, the King told him 
that Clement VII having obſtinately refuſed to appoint 
him Judges in England, he had determined at length 
to proceed: And to that end had already eſpouled 
Ann Bullen, reſolving to have his Marriage nulled by 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, That however, he 
would keep his ſecond Marriage private till May, to 
ſee what the King of France could do with the Biſho 
of Rome (for ſo he called the Pope.) But if he could 
obtain nothing, his Deſign was to withdraw him- 
ſelf wholly from the Papa! Authority. He ima- 
gined then that the Pope and Francis would meet in 
May; but it was O#ober firſt. He told Langeais 
further, that he had compoſed a Treatiſe upon the 
Incroachments of the Biſhops of Rome, and the Pre. 
rogatives of Sovereign Princes ; but that he would not 
publiſh it, till he ſaw no Proſpect of Reconciliation. 
Shortly after, the King's Marriage with Ann Bullen 


z publick. was made publick, which certainly was very wrong. 


For ſeeing the King was reſolved to have his firſt Mar- 
riage nulled by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he 
ſhould have ſtaid till the Sentence was pronounced. 


Remarkon All that can be ſaid in excuſe of this irregular Step, 


that Sub- 
jeck. 


is, that the new Queen was four Months gone with 
Child, and her Breeding could hardly be concealed 
any longer. But this did not hinder but that the 
King might have cauſed his firſt Marriage to be nul- 
led a little ſooner, or the ſecond to be made publick a 
little later, ſince there was but about a Month's Space 
between the publiſhing of the one, and the Sentence 
againſt the other. Be this as it will, Henry having no 
farther Expectations from the Pope, and not ſtanding 
much in fear of him, thought he had no occaſion to 
uſe any Ceremony with him or the Publick, being al- 
molt {ure of Succeſs in all his Undertakings, conſide- 
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ing how the People ſtood affected. In ſhort, being 1523 


: : Cranmer 
fully determined to end the Matter, he ordered it ſo pre 


that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury demanded his aig 
Leave to ſummon G aan: Catharine. Before he upon her 
brought Things to this Extremity, he tried more than 3 ab. 


- pearing 
once to perſuade the Queen to conſent to the Divorce. D 


But all his Endeavours proving ineffectual, he granted Sentence, 
the Archbiſhop the Leave he deſired. The Queen 
then was cited to appear at Dunſtable, in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Place were ſhe reſided, on the 20th 
of May *. But as ſhe refuſed to appear, the Arch- 
biſhop gave Sentence on the 23d of the ſame Month, 
declaring the King's Marriage with Catharine null, as 
being contrary to the Law of God. On the 28th [| at and con- 


Lambeth ] by another Sentence, he confirmed the 8 
King's Marriage with Ann Bullen, and on the iſt of e 


June the new Queen was crowned. riage. 


Thus ended this famous Proceſs, the Iſſue whereof AR. Pub. 
XIV. 462. 


afforded no leſs Matter for divers Reflections than the Nen 
Beginning, every one reaſoning as he was ſwayed by en the 
Prejudice er Intereſt. Thoſe who were againit the King's 
King took notice of the Error he had committed in Conduct. 
eſpouſing a ſecond Wife, before his firſt Marriage 
was legally diſſolved. They ſaid moreover, that of 


all the Prelates in England, Cranmer was the laſt that 
ſhould 


The Archbiſhop went to Dunſtable (about 6 Miles from Ampr- 
hill where the Queen was) accompanied with Gardiner Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and the Biſhops of Bath and Lincoln, and fate in Court 
on the roth of May, the King appearing by Proxy, but the 
Queen not at all, Upon which ſhe was declared conrumax, and a 
ſecond and third Citation was ifſued out. Then the Evidences that 
had been brought before the Legates of the Conſummation ct the 
Marriage with Prince Arthur were read, After that, the Determinati- 
ons of the Univerſities, Divines and Canoniſts, with the Judgments of 
the Con vocations of both Provinces were produced, and the whole 
Merit of the Cauſe was opened. And then on the 23d, with the Ad- 
vice of all that were preſent, it was declared that the Marriage had 
been only de facto and not de jure, and conſequently null from the 
Beginning. One thing is to be obſerved, that the Archbiſhop is 
called in the Sentence, The Legate of the Apoſtolick See. Whether 
this went of Courſe as one of his Titles, or was put in to make the 


deutence firmer, the Reader may judge. Burner. 
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ſhoukl have been pitched upon for Judge, ſince he 
had ſo openly declared againſt the firſt Marriage, 
That his Partiality was. plain, not only from his 
haſte to give Sentence, but alſo from his confirming 
the King's ſecond Marriage, which had been conſum. 
mated whilſt the firſt was in being. 

Thoſe who were for the King affirmed, that the 
Sentence was but a mere Formality, which rendred 
not the Marriage void, but only declared it fo. Tha 
it ſufficed that the Sentenee was conformable to the 
Determinations of the Engliſh Clergy, and all the 
Univerſities in Europe, and to the Sentiments of the 
Pope himſelf, who would have nulled the Marriage, 
had he not been biaſſed by worldly Conſiderations, 
They juſtified Cranmer, by alledging, that having 
changed his Character ſince his declaring for the D- 
vorce, that Declaration ought not to hinder him from 
being Judge, no more than a Lawyer when he come 
to fit on the Bench is debarred the trying of Cauſes in 
which he formerly gave Counſel. That in the main, 
though there ſhould be ſome Default in the Form, it 
could not be denied that the Sentence was juſt in i- 
ſelf, which was ſufficient to quiet the King's Conſc. 
ence, who alone was concerned in the Affair. A 
for the new Queen, no fault could be found with 
her Behaviour, ſince ſhe proved not with Child til 
after her Marriage, whether the King eſpouſed her in 
November laſt Year, or in the January following, As 
for Queen Catharine, no body could think it ſtrange 
that the ſhould ſtand by the Validity of her ſecond 
Marriage. But People juſtly wondered that ſhe ſhoull 
ſo ſtifly deny the Conſummation of the Firſt, which 
was proved by all the Evidence the Thing was cap- 
ble of. But as the Generality of the People were 
then biaſſed on one Side or other, we are not to judge 
of this Affair by what was publiſhed in thoſe Din, 
but by Reaſon and Equity. Let us therefore briefly 


conſider this Matter in that reſpect, independently of 


the Prejudices which the Conſequences thereof has 
bred, Itwill not perhaps be unacceptable to _ 
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Book XV. 


Jr to ſee here a ſhort Recapitulation of the Conduct 


of the chief AFors in this Scene. This is what I ſhall 
confine my ſelf to without examining the! Proceſs to 
the bottom, which is not ſo much the Buſineſs of an 
Hiſtorian as of a Divine or Civilian. 


It is almoſt impoſſible to know poſitively, whe- 3 


ther Henry, when he took in Hand the Affair of the y,,..- of 
Divorce, was fully convinced that his Marriage was the Di- 


contrary to the. Law of God, or at leaſt, whether vorce, and 
the gt 

2 x =." 8 

All that can be ſaid in his Favour is, that himſelf at- e £07 


he was really troubled in Conſcience upon that Score. 


firmed as much, and that none but the Searcher of all Parties. 


Hearts can know whether he thought as he ſpoke. Chen the 


t cannot be denied that the ſole Conlideration of ſuch Kang. 


a Marriage is of itſelf capable of breeding ſuch Scru- 
ples, eſpecially as the King's could be confirmed by 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's, and the Biſhop of 
Lincelu's his Confeſſor. But on the other Hand, it 
may be conjectured from ſeveral Circumſtances, that 
it was only a Pretenſe to get rid of Catharine, and to 
marry Ann Bullen. In the firſt Place, he had lived 
eighteen Years with the Queen, without ſhowing any 
Scruple of Conſcience. In the ſecond Place, if he 
was not in Love with Ann Bullen, when his Scruples 
came firſt into his Head, it cannot be denied but he 
was very much ſo, when he preſſed the Affair of the 
Divorce with the greateſt Earneſtneſs. So it may be 
conjectured that his Love might turn into Belief, 
what at firſt was only a Doubt. In the third Place, 
it is very probable that Cardinal Molſey was the Per- 
ſon who inſpired by himſelf or another, the King with 
theſe Scruples, to be revenged of the Emperour and 
the Queen. This bold and daring Miniſter imagined 
either that the Affair would go on ſmoothly, conſi- 
dering his great Credit at the Court of Rome, or that 
in Caſe any Obſtacles ſhould occur, it would be as 
eaſy on this as on ſeveral other Occaſions, to cauſe 
the King to alter his Mind. But Henry's Love hap- 
pening upon it, Wolſey found he had taken wrong 


Meaſures, Beſides, the Determinatigns of the C- 
X ' ver /ities 
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verſities did not a little contribute without doubt te 
confirm the King in his Opinion. But however with 
out inquiring any farther whether Henry was fatisfied 
of the Juſtice of his Cauſe, let us conſider in a fey 
Words, how he behaved in ſo nice an Affair. He 
ſuppoſed that Julius II could not grant a Diſpenſat. 
on for his Marriage, and conſequently that the Mar. 
riage was void of itſelf. And yet he thought he hat 
need of Clement the Seventh's Bull to declare it {, 
Herein was a Contradiction which could not but per. 
plex him very much. If Julius's Diſgenſation was nul 
by the Law of God, it was needleſs go revoke it, and 
if it was neceſſary to revoke it, conſequently it wi 
Good till it was revoked. Thus Henry was bound til 
it ſhould pleaſe the Pope to decide the Point. Where. 
fore when Cranmer had given him another Notion of 
the Matter, by intimating to him that independently 
of the Power aſſumed by the Pope, the chief Thing 
was to aſſure one's ſelf of the Right by the Opinions 
of the Learned, he cried out in a tranſport of Joy, 
that he had got at laſt the right Sow by the Ear, that b, 
he found in Cranmer's Advice a Solution of the Di- 
ficulties which he could not get clear of, by follows 
ing the doubtful Principle of the Pope's Power, be- 
cauſe its Extent was not ſettled. He reſolved there. 
fore to procure the Opinions of the Univerſities, But 
at length, weighing the Conſequences of a Rupture 
with Rome, he turned back to the old Road, and ap- 
plied again to the Pope. By which he wronged his 
Cauſe very much ; for in taking the Pope for Judge, 


it was no longer in his Power to limit the Authority 


he was willing to acknowledge. But it was excula- 
ble, ſince it was hardly poſſible for him to throw off 
at once the Prejudice he was under with reſpect to 
the Papal Power, whereof he had not at firſt ſo clear 
an Idea as he had afterwards. After that, finding the 
Pope was entirely ſwayed by worldly Conſiderations, 
which hindered him from giving him the Satisfaction 
he required, he returned to the Method he had left. 
So going upon his own Conviction, and the Determi 
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nation of the Univerſities, he got his Marriage to be 1833. 


&clared null, without troubling himſelf about the 
Pope's Authority, which he was reſolved to forſake. 
| omit the Reaſons he alledged to prove the Neceſſity 
of his Divorce. That of Conſcience was doubtleſs 
the beſt, if it was ſincere. That relating to the Uncer- 
tainty of the Succeſſion was proper to demand a Sen- 
tence, but not to ground the Divorce upon; becauſe 
the Divorce ſuppoſed the Marriage void, which was 
to be judged. 


Let us now Ander che Pope's Behaviour, where- remarks 
in one finds nothing favouring of Chriſt's Vicar. Cle- on the 
ment VII never examined the Caſe by the Maxims of Poe. 


Religion, of Juſtice, or Equity, but always with re- 
ſpect to his own or his Family's Intereſt. If he had 
attended to what Religion required, he would have ex- 
amined, by himſelf or others, whether Henry's Mar- 
riage was contrary to the Law of God, and if fo, 
whether a Pope had Power to grant a Diſpenſation. 
If he had been convinced that Julius IT had aſſumed a 
Right which belonged not to him, he ſhould have 
granted Henry the Bull he demanded, without heſita- 
tion. But if on the contrary, he was perſwaded that 
the Marriage was agreeable to the Divine Law, or 
that being ſo, it was in the Power of a Pope to diſ- 
penſe with it, he ſhould have confirmed it, and tried 
to remove the King's Scruples, and not ſought ſo ma- 
ny Evaſions and Excuſes. That was the Duty of a 
Pope. But inſtead of proceeding in that manner, he 
conſidered only what Good or Ill might accrue to 
him from the King's Demand, independently of theJuſ- 
tice or Injuſtice of the Thing. Whilſt he was Pri- 
loner in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, or a Fugitive at Or- 
vieto, and as long as he thought he ſtood in need of 
Henry, he poſitively promiſed to content him. After 
that he did nothing but amuſe him, till by the Em- 
perour's Help he had recovered Florence. As ſoon 
as he was in Poſſeſſion of that State, which he had fo 
much longed for, he avocated the Proceſs to Rome, 
but in all Appearance with Intent never to judge it, 

Vor. VII. G eg if 
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if he could help it, becauſe whilſt the two Parties re. 


mained doubtful of the Iſſue, he became neceſſary to 
both. Can it be ſaid therefore, that there was an 
ſign of Juſtice or Religion in his Proceedings ? Cer. 
tainly if Henry was to blame, as it is pretended, tg 
feign Scruples of Conſcience on purpoſe to gratify his 
Paſſion, Clement was no leſs in the wrong to take ng 
Step either to reclaim him before the Affair was be. 
gun, or to content him in caſe his Scruples were well. 
grounded. Suppoſing Henry ſhould have acted from 
a principle of Paſſion, which 1s however very uncer. 
Lain, he would have been much more excuſable than 
the Pope, who in the Poſt he filled, ought to hay: 
one upon very different Principles. 

As for the Emperour, no Body can doubt but that 
he acted in this Matter from Motives of Honour, In. 
tereſt, and Policy, without Juſtice or Religion having 
any ſhare in his Proceedings. He looked upon the 

ueen of England his Aunt's Divorce as an Afﬀront 
which added to the Intereſt he had to create Hen) 
Troubles, who was in ſtrict Alliance with Fran, 
was but too capable of inducing him to obſtruct the 
Divorce to the utmoſt of his Power. 

As for Queen Catharine, it is very probable that ſhe 
acted with Sincerity. As ſhe was ſatisfied that thePope's 
Authority was unlimited, ſhe looked upon herſelf a 
the King's lawful Wife, and in that Belief ſhe did not 
think herſelf obliged to reſign her Right to another, 
on pretence of the King her Huſband's Scruples 
which ſhe deemed ill-grounded. Beſides, ſhe could 
not own her Marriage null, without greatly injuring 
her Daughter the Princeſs Mary. Although ſhe had 
been convinced that her Marriage was unlawful in i 
ſelf, ſhe believed the Pope had Power to make it 
good, being ready however to ſubmit to the ſame 
Authority, as ſoon as it ſhould be declared. Never. 
theleſs ſhe may be juſtly ſuſpected of having taken 1 
falſe Oath to give her Cauſe the better Colour, 
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Much has been ſaid againſt Ann Bullen. But not peg Hm 


to inſiſt upon Sanders's Invectives againſt her, which gallen: 
have been ſufficiently refuted “, ſhe cannot be chirg- 
ed before Marriage but with one Fault. And tat 
is, with giving Ear to the King before his Marriage 
with Catharine was nulled. But it was very difficult 
for a young Lady of her Rank to have Reſolution c- 
nough to withſtand the Temptation of being made 
a Queen, if ſhe could be ſo lawfully, as in all Iikelt- 
— the King made her believe. No Body can ſay 
however that ſhe ever yielded to the King's Deſires 
before her Marriage. He eſpouſed her at fartheſt in 
January, and ſhe was not brought to Bed till Septem- 
ter, So there is nothing in that which can give Oc- 


calion for any Suſpicion. ects 
As for the reſt 2 had any Hand in this Affair, Upon the 


„ Pope's, the 
as the Cardinals and the King's and the Emperour s Ni, and 


Miniſters, one may venture to affirm, that they act- ;be Empe- 
ed only from worldly Views, without any regard to vou A- 


gents: 


Religion. | «ge 
It cannot be ſaid that the Univerſities of France and Ven rhe 


Univerſi- 


England decided the Points propoſed with entire Free- ties: 
dom, ſince it is well known what an Influence So- 


* Sanders has aſſured the World, That the King liking her Mo- 
ther, ſent her Husband Sir Thomas Bullen Ambaſſador to France, 
and in his Abſence begot Ann Bullen upon his Wife. At his Re- 
turn, he ſued a Divorce againſt her in the Archbiſhop's Court, but 
the King letting him know ſhe was with Child by him, he was, 
upon the King's Deſire, reconciled to his Wife. Thus Ann Bullen, 
tough ſhe went under the Name of Sir Thomas's Daughter, yet 
was of the King's begetting. As he deſcribes her, he was ill- 
ſbaped and ugly, had ſix Fingers, a Gag- Tooth, and a Tumour un- 
der her Chin. At 15 Years of Age, he ſays, both her Father's But- 


ler and Chaplain lay with her; and when in France ſhe led ſuch a 
Ufſolute Life, that ſhe was called the Engliſh Hackney. That the 
French King liking her, ſhe was called the King's Mule. But re- 
turning to England, ſhe gained the King's Affection by the Appear- 
ance of a ſevere Virtue, with which ſhe diſguiſed herſelf. The 
lame Author adds, That the King had likewiſe enjoyed her Siſter, 
und a great deal more to the Diſgrace of this Lady and her Fami- 


„ Hence we may ſee to what a Height of Rancour and Malice, 


1. and a blind Zoal in religious Maiters are capable of carrying 
an |! 
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1533. vereigns have upon the Actions of their Subjects, 
when they are Parties concerned. As to the Univer. 
ſities of Italy, both Parties accuſed one another of 
having biaſſed them, the one by Money, and the o- 
ther by Threats. As for the Engli/h Clergy, they had 
juſt received ſuch a Check that they 
to dread giving the King a freſh Occaſion of Anger, 
But it cannot he inferred from thence, that they went 
contrary to their Sentiments, ſince it often happens 
that Truth is not contrary to our Intereſt ? The ſame 
may be faid of Cranmer, who having already em- 
braced Luther*s Doctrine, could not look upon Ju- 
able of rendering a Marti. 
f was null and repugnant to 
the Law of God. The Truth is, he may have ear- 
neſtly laid hold on this Opportunity to give a mortal 
Wound to the Papal! Authority, in order to promote 
the Buſineſs of the Reformation. 
affirmed that he acted againſt his Knowledge, in pro- 
nouncing the Sentence of Divorce. 
whole Behaviour was diametrically oppoſite to ſuch 
indirect Practices. 

By all that has been ſaid, one may eaſily ſee that 
in this Affair, which was properly a Caſe of Conſci. 
ence, very few of the Parties concerned acted from 
any other than political Views, without much regard 
to the Precepts of Religion. Nevertheleſs God who 
rules and directs all the Actions of Men, without 
their knowing very often themſelves to what they are 
tending, drew from the Proceedings of Henry, of 
Clement, and of Charles, the End he deſigned, that 
is, the Reformation of the Church of England, as wil 
In ſhort, if any one deſires to 
examine thoroughly the Caſe of Henry the Eighth's Di 
vorce, he would do well to caſt off all Prejudice, and 
take Care not to ſuffer himſelf to be led away by tht 
Authors who have writ on that Subject. But if a 
Man has a Mind to content himſelf with examining 
it with regard to the bare Hiſtory, he is to conſider 
only the political Views of the principal Aron. 
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bjectz The Sentence of Divorce being made publick, Heu- 1533. 
Jhiver. ry took Care to acquaint Catharine with it, by the, 8 
her of Lord Mountjoy, who tried in vain to perſwade her to 175 ble, 
the o. M ſubmit. She remained inflexible, affirming ſhe would Herbert. 
ey had be the King's Wife till the Pope had nulled the Mar- 2 e 
reaſon nage. This Anſwer being brought back to the King, 7,7; paw. 
Inger. he ordered her to be ſtiled only Princeſs Dowager of ager. 
went Wales. But ſhe ſtiffly refuſed to be ſerved by any = > 


appem that would not treat her as Queen, and the King 
ke thought not fit to remove . had a Mind to ſhow — 1 
her that Reſpe& *. Shortly after he gave notice of Marriage 
n J. bis Divorce, and new Marriage to all the Sovereigns, %% Em: 
Marr. and particularly to the Emperour, who coldly told MY 
ant to the Exgliſb Ambaſſador *:, he would conſider what 


e ear. he was to do in the Caſe. 
nortal The News of the King's Marriage, and the Arch- 25, Pope 
bilhop of Canterbury's Sentence having reached Rome, nulls the 


the Pope fell out into a violent Paſſion with Henry, 88 


1 pro- eſpecially as a Copy of his Book againſt the Papal ne, 

t, his Authority had been ſeen already at Kome itſelf. The Herber. 
Cardinals of the Imperial Faction taking Advantage 

of this Occaſion, preſſed him earneſtly to give a de- 

finitive Sentence againſt the King, repreſenting to 

him, that if he paſſed by ſuch an Affront, there would 

be an End of the Authority of the Holy See. Theſe 7h, pope 
Remonſtrances took Effect. The Pope nulled the give: 4 


Archbiſhops's Sentence, and declared that the King 44 


himſelf was liable to Excommunication, unleſs by Sep- ,,,- = 
tember next, he reſtored the Cauſe to its former State “. gainft che 
G 3 He King. 


»The Lord Mount joy was ro mix Promiſes with Threatening, 
S concerning her Daughters being put next the Queen's 
ſue in the Succeſſion. But all would not do. She ſaid the would 
not damn her Soul, nor ſubmit to ſuch an Infamy : That ſhe was 
his Wife, and would never call herſelf by any other Name, lince 
the Proceſs {till depended at Rome. Mountjoꝝ having written a Re- 
lation of what had paſſed between him and her, thowed it her ; 
but ſhe daſhed with a Pen all thoſe Places in which ſhe was called 
Princeſs Dowager, Burnet. 
*, Sir Thomas Wyar. | | 
* The more moderate Cardinals were for ry Ie Temper, 
that the Sentence ſhould not be definitive, but ſhould be given up- 
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He contented himſelf this Time with only threatening 
him, becauſe he did yet deſpair of reclaiming him by 
the King of France's Means, with whom he was going 
to confer at Marſeilles, 

The Pope's Aim in this Interview was, - firſt to get 
the Nuptials celebrated between Catharine his Niece, 
and the Duke of Orleans. In the next Place, to de- 
viſe with Francis ſome Expedient to make up Matters 
with the King of England, or if that could not be 
done, to draw off Francis from Henry's Intereſt, Fran. 
cis wiſhed with all his Heart that ſome Way might be 
found out to reconcile their Differences, becauſe he 
was in Hopes of joining in a League with both, to 


the End he might the more eaſily recover the Dutchy 


of Milan. Henry had uſed his utmoſt Eadeavours to 
diſſwade him from this Interview, being apprehenſive 
it would produce between Francis and Clement an U. 
nion which could not but turn to his Prejudice. He 
had all along depended upon it, that Francis would go 


Hand in Hand with him to frighten the Pope, and 


that their Menaces would induce him in the End to 
give him the Satisfaction he required. But perceiving 
nothing could be done, he had made his Marriage 
publick. From that Time he was fully bent to make 
the Breach with Rome wider, unleſs the Pope and 
King of France ſhould find during their Interview, 
ſome Expedient to his liking, which he was very 


He ſends willing to ſtay for. Mean while, he ſent the Duke of 


the Dube of 


Norfolk 
30 Mar. 
ſeilles, 


Norfolt upon an Embaſly to Francis, with Orders to 


accompany him to Marſeilles, and ſee whether there 


was yet any Proſpect of Agreement. 

The Duke of Norfolk coming to the French Court 
the 1ſt of July, waited upon the King who was then 
on his Journey to Marſeilles, intending however to 
make ſome ſtay in Languedoc, before he went to the 
Congreſs. He accompanied him ſome Time, but 

| hearing 


on what had been attempted in England by thelArchbiſhop of Car- 
terbury, (which in the ſtile of the Canon- Law, was called the 4t- 
tentates, Which was done accordingly, And the Sentence was al. 


ſxed ſoon after at Dunkirk, Burnet, 
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hearing in the Beginning of Auguſt what was done at 1533: 
| Rome againſt the King his Maſter, he would have 
gone back, imagining. his Preſence would be to no 
Purpoſe at Marſeilles, However at the King of Re recalls 
France's Inſtance, he contented himſelf with poſting bim. 
away the Lord Rochfort for freſh Inſtructions from 
the King, who recalled him immediately. Neverthe- 
leſs Francis knew how to manage Henry ſo well, that 
he perſwaded him to ſend ſome Perſon to Marſeilles, 
to be a Witneſs of what ſhould paſs at the Interview. 
Henry made choice for that Purpoſe of Stephen Gardi- Gardiner. 
ner and Sir Francis Brian, together with Edmund Bon- Brian and 


ner, a very proper Perſon to execute the Orders he Bonner 
| are ſent to 


gave him. 8 * 
The Pope and Francis met at Marſeilles the Begin- E. 


ning of October, and within a few Days the Duke of Orleans 
Orleans conſummated his Marriage with Catharine de 2 
Medicis *, This Affair being over, Francis ſollicited 8 
the Pope in behalf of the King of England, and pre- Francis co 
vailed with him at laſt to give Henry entire Satisfacti- content 
on: But that to ſave the Honour of the Holy See, he Mea: 
would judge the Cauſe himſelf in a Confitory, from 

which the Cardinals of the Emperour's Faction ſhould 

be excluded. Thus far all went very well. But Bon- Bonner 
ner to whom doubtleſs they did nor think fit to diſ- , 
cover this Secret, having demanded an Audience of 245 be 
the Pope, acquainted him with the King his Maſter's King'sAp- 
Appeal to the next General Council, from the Sentence peal. 
given or to be given againſt him. The Pope told 

him, before he returned an Anſwer, he would adviſe 


with the Cardinals then with him. Some Days after, The Pops 
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urt having ſent for Bonner, he let him know that accord- reſects it. 
den ing to the Opinion of the Cardinals, the Appeal was | 
to unlawful. Bonner, without ſhowing any concern at Bonner | 
the this Anſwer, acquainted him in the ſame manner with 2 a 
but the like 577.0 of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's 1 


ns from the Sentence which nulled his Judgment for the 
Divorce. This put the Pope in ſuch a Fury, that he The Pope 


4 threatens | | | 
af- The Pope himſelf married the young Couple. He bert, _ _ þ 
G g 4 talked ; | 


Yoo 
So — ' — —_ 


' The Biſhop 
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1533. talked of throwing Bonner into a Cauldron of melted 
Lead. Guicciardini ſays, that Francis was ſo offended 
with Bonner's Infolence, that he offered the Pope to 
do all that lay in his Power to procure him Satisfa&i. 
on for that Affront. But if this were true, it wa 

only a mere Compliment, 

ILL Clement departed from Marſeilles the 12th of Ny. 
4 vember, as much pleaſed with the King of France as he 
Henry was diſguſted with Henry. Nevertheleſs, Francis not 
with freſh deſpairing yet to make up Matters, ſent ro Exglan 
Erpedients John de Bellay Biſhop of Paris, to propound new Ex. 
Henry g's to the King. This Prelate, who had reſided 
accepts ſome time at the Court of England in Quality of Am. 
them. baſſador, knew ſo well how to manage Henry, that he 

got him at length to agree to an Expedient he pro- 
TheBiſhop poſed to him. So leaſed with having obtained more 
Nome. than he durſt have hoped, he very readily took upon 
him to go and carry the good News himſelf to the 
Pope, though it was then in the Depth of Winter. 
He found the Pope inclined to do what he could to 
end the Affair amicably, and drew from him a poli- 
tive Promiſe, that the Cauſe ſhould be judged at Can 
bray by fuch as the King of England ſhould have no 
The Pope reaſon to except againſt, But Clement not truſting il 
ere; the together to a verbal Promiſe, wanted to have it un 
Atproba- der the King's own Hand, that he approved of what 
tion ia had been concerted. Moreover, that all 8 and 
writing, Evaſions might be avoided, he fixed the Day for the 

4 Return of the Courier, who was to go to England. 
for 1 This weighty Affair being thus upon the Point of 
Anſwer. being concluded, the Emperour's Agents were en 
The Em- ceeding urgent with the Pope to revoke his Engage. 
Age, ment: but he told them he had given his Word, 
preſs the However, they redoubled their Inſtances with ſo 
Pope ro much Earneftneſs, that at length they got him to fay, 
reirat?. that in caſe Henry's Anſwer came not by the time ap- 
pointed, he ſhould look upon himſelf as free from h 
ngagement. The Courier not returning on the Day 
appointed, the Imperialiſts preſſed the Pope to give 
Sentence againſt Henry, repreſenting to hun that . 
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was made a Jeſt of, and threatning him with the Em- 
rour's Reſentment. In ſhort, they ſollicited him The Pope 
with that ,5: 0k that although the Biſhop of Pa- et 4 


Delay of 


deſired a Delay of ſix Days, he could not x Days. 


ris onl 
7 The Pope, frighted by the Menaces of the 
[mperialiſts, gave himſelf over ſo entirely to them, 
that what ſhould not have been done, according to the 
uſual Forms, in leſs than three Conſiſtories, was done in 
one.” In a word, the Pope, without ſtaying for an He pub- 
Anſwer from England, publiſhed a Sentence, declaring ies 8 
Henry's Marfiage with Catharine good and lawful, and — of 


requiring the King to take his Wife again, with De- Henry. 
nunciations of Cenſures in caſe of Diſobedience. T'wo The Con- 
Days after came the Courier with Full Powers for the 1% e. 
Biſkop of Paris, juſt as the Pope had deſired. Seve- N * 
ral Cardinals moved the revoking what had been The Pope 
done; but the Emperour's Party lay ſo hard at him, refuſes 12 
that the Propoſal was rejected. Thus the Pope, who ae 
had amuſed the King for Six Years together by af- : 
fected Delays, could not be perſuaded to grant him 

ſix Days, and by this Precipitation he was the Cauſe 

of the Romiſh Church's Loſs of the Kingdom of 
England, 

It muſt be confeſt after all, that it is very difficult Remark 
to conceive what the King's View was in the Agree- e *he 
ment he pretended to make with the Pope. Can it be A 
ſuppoſed that he intended to quit the Title of Supreme 
Head of the Church of England, which he had lately 
aſſumed? But he appeared ſo jealous, during the Re- 
ſidue of his Days, of this ſame Supremacy, which 
kept the Clergy in awe, whereas before the Clergy de- 
pended more upon the Pope than upon him, thar 
there is no likelihood he would ever think of parting 
with that Prerogative. And yet, how could the 
King's Supremacy ſubſiſt in caſe he agreed with the 
45 wh Or how could the Pope reſolve to content him 
with reſpect to his Divorce, without requiring him to 
reſign his Supremacy ? Certainly it is impoſſible to 
reconcile theſe two Things, and therefore it is reaſo- 


nable to ſuſpect that the King acted not with Sinceriry 
in 


1533. in his pretended Agreement with the Pope, and that 
after having juſtified his Divorce by the Sentence he 
had a mind to obtain from him, he meant to drop him 
there, and withdraw himſelf from his Obedience 
This Suſpicion is confirmed by what paſſed in Eng. 
land, at the very time the King diſpatched” the Courier 
to Rome, with the Engagement the Pope had deſired. 
I obſerved that the Biſhop of Paris went poſt from 

| | London about the End of December, that upon his Ar. 

| rival at Rome he ſent a Courier to the King, to ac. 
quaint him with what he had obtained of the Pope, 
and that the King ſent back the fame Courier with 
his Approbation. Now what ſpeed ſoever the Biſhop 
and Courier could make, it is impoſſible that the 
Courier could come back to Rome before the middle 
of January. But at the very time the King di- 
patched the Courier, he held at Weſtminſter a Parlia- 
ment, wherein Ads were paſſed contrary to the Agree- 
ment he ſeemed to delire. ' - | 
1534, The Parliament meeting the 15th of January 1534, 

Farlia- opened the Seſſion with an AF, which repealed the 

ment. Statute of Henry IV againſt Hereticks. This was not 

3 done with deſign to exempt them from the Penalties 

. in that Stature, ſince it was enacted in this that they 

Clergy che ſhould be burned, but only to hinder the Clergy from 

Ce , being ſole Judges in Cauſes of this Nature. That 

Heref of was the real Intent of the new Act, whereby for the 

future Hereticks were to be proſecuted and tried ac. 
cording to the Laws of the Land, without any regard 
to the Canon Law. 


By 


* By the Statute of Henry IV, Biſhops might upon Suſpicion 0: 
Hereſy, commit any Perſon to Priſon, without Praſentmen 2 
Accuſation, contrary to what was practiſed in all other ＋ 
Therefore the Statute of Henry IV was repealed, but thoſe 0 
Richard II and Henry V were left ſtill in force, with the 3 
Regulation: That Hereticks ſhould be proceeded againſt _ = 
ſentments, by two Witneſſes at leaſt, and then n OY 
brought to anſwer to their Indictments in open Court; and 0 . 5 
guilty, and would not abjure or were Relapſe, to 33 gen 
Death; the King's Writ De Heretico comburendo being fir es 
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By another Statute, which the Parliament paſſed at 1534. 
che ſame time, it was enacted, Firſt, That all Convo- 4e 
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zations ſhould be called for the future by the King's — 


Writ, Secondly, That the King ſhould name Thirty- the King 
wo Perſons. Sixteen of Both [7ouſes of Parliament, “ emp e-: 
and as many of the Clergy, to examine the Canons and 1. 10 
Conſtitutions of the Church, with Power to abrogate Commit 
or confirm ſuch as they thought fit. As it is certain 2er 10 
the Parliament proceeded in this by the Directions of e. 5 1/28 
the Court, one may eaſily ſee that the King was not 
much inclined to be Friends with the Pope, though by 
the Engagement he did ſend, or had already ſent to 
Rome, he ſeemed reſolved to be ſo. < 

Here is another Argument of the little Regard 4 6 
Henry had for the Pope, juſt at the time that he was Arraimder 
going to obtain whatever he had required of him. Be- 584% 1 
fore the News came to England of the Sentence againſt Bare 
the King, the Parliament paſſed an A of Attainder Burnet, 
againſt Elizabeth Barton, commonly called the holy 
Maid of Kent, who pretending to be inſpired, fore- 
told, that if the King married Ann Bullen he ſhould not 
be a King a Month longer. This Nun having been Au Ac- 
wrought upon and inſtructed by a certain Curate, count of 
counterfeited the Propheteſs, and mixed, with her Pre- Ver. 
ditions, Invectives againſt the King's Proceedings, 
in the Affair of the Divorce, and Threats againſt his 
chief Counſellors. Several Franciſcans countenanced 
her pretended Revelations, ſo that ſhe was in great 
Credit with the People; nay, Archbiſhop Warham, 
Sir Thomas More, and John Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
were led away 
Nun and her Accomplices being apprehended by the 2 ry 
King's Order, the Matter was ſo carefully examined. 
that the whole Contrivance was ducovered, and the 


COunter- 


This Ack is the 14th in the statute Rook, 33d in the Records, 3ift 
in the Journal. It may eaſily be imagined how acceptable this 
Act was to the whole Nation, ſince it was an effectual Limitation 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Power, in one of the moſt uneaſy Parts of it. 
And this Regulation of the arbitrary Proceedings of the Spiritual 


2 was a particular Bleſſing to the Favourers of the Reformation. 
urnet. 
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counterfeit Propheteſs condemned to die, with thoſe that 
had corrupted her. However, as the Affair had 
made a great Noiſe, the King was pleaſed it ſhould 
be brought before the Parliament, that their Sentence 
might be rendered more authentick. Sanders would 
fain put off this Nun and her Accomplices for Mar. 
tyra, though their own Confeſſions ſufficiently juſtified 
their Condemnation “. If the King had really inten- 


* Elizabeth Barton of Kent in the Pariſh of Aldington, being 
troubled with a ſort of Hyſterical Fits, which diſtorted her Limbs 
ſo, that People began to think her inſpired of God, was perſuaded 
by Richard Maſter the Pariſh-Prieſt, who hoped to draw great Ad. 
vantages from it, to pretend to Prophecy an 2 
Whereupon he taught her to counterfeit Trances, and to utter 
Speeches againſt the Wickedneſs of the Times, particularly againſt 
Hereſy and Innovation. At length ſhe gave out that on ſuch x 
Day ſhe ſhould be perfectly cured, if (he went in Pilgrimage to the 
Image ot the bleſſed Virgin, in a Chapel within the Pariſh of 4“. 
dington, the Reputation whereof the crafty Prieſt had a mind to 
raiſe. On the Day appointed above 2000 People were gathered 
together to ſee the miraculous Cure. Being brought to the Cha- 
pel, the fell into one of her Fits, and ſpoke many Words of 
great Piety, laying, That by the Inſpiration of God ſhe was called 
to be a Nun, and that Dr. Bocking (a Canon of Chriſt-Church in 
Canterbury, an aſſociate of the Prieſt's) was to be her ghoſily Fi 
ther. Preſently after ſhe ſeemed by the Interceſſion of oar Lady 
to be perfectly recovered, and afterwards became a Nun in the 
Priory of St. Sepulchre's in Canterbury, where Bocking frequently 
viſited her. He with ſome others being apprehenſive the King's 
Marriage with Ann Bullen might be detrimental to the Popiſh Re. 
ligion, perſuaded the Nan to menace the King with Death. The 
Friars that were in the Conſpiracy had agreed to publiſh theſe Re- 
velations in their Sermons up and down the Kingdom. They had 

iven notice of them to the Pope's Ambaſſadors, and brought the- 

aid to declare her Revelations to them. They had alſo ſent an 
account to Queen Catharine, for encouraging her to ſtand out and 
not ſubmit to the Laws. The King, who had deſpiſed the Thing 
long, ordered that in November the laſt Year, the Maid and het 
Complices thould be brought into the Star. Chamber, where, before 
many Lords, they all without Rack or Torture confeſſed the 
whole Cheat, and were adjudged to ſtand in Paul's all the Sermon- 
time, after which every one on the Sunday following read his Con- 
feſſion openly before the People. Then they were carried to the 
Tower, where they lay till the Seſſion of Parliament. The Matter 
being brought before the Hoewſe, the Nun, Richard Maſter, Dr. 
Bocking, Richard Dearing, Henry Gold a London Miniſter, Richard 
Risby, were attainted of High-Treaſon, and executed gt 1. 
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ded to be reconciled to the Court of Rome, Long 
could be more unſeaſonable than to paſs this AZ, ju 
when the Aﬀair of the Divorce ſeemed to be upon the 
Point of being adjuſted to his Satisfaction. 
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Whilſt the Parliament was taken up with theſe Tz King 


Matters, Henry received News of the Sentence given 
and publiſhed againſt him at Rome, with all the Cir- 
— which argued the little Regard the Pope 
had for his Perſon and Dignity. Theſe haſty Pro- 
ceedings convincing him that there was nothing more 
to be expected from Rome, he no longer delayed to put 
in practice his Reſolution to break off all Correſpon- 
dence with the Pope. The Parliament was no leſs of- 
fended than the King at the Pope's Behaviour. So, 
the whole . See Power being in the ſame Mind, 
reſolved utterly to aboliſh the Papal Authority in Eng- 
land. After what Clement had done, there was no mid- 
dle Courſe to ſteer; it was neceſſary either to with- 


and Par- 
liament 

offended at 
the News 
of the 
Pope's 


Sen! esc. 


ſtand him vigorouſly, or prepare to undergo all the 


Severities and Indignities to which England was liable 
in the Reigns of Henry II and 7obn Lackland. But the 
Times were altered. The Engli/h were no longer wil- 
ling to cringe to the Pope ſo ſhamefully as their An- 
ceſtors had been forced to do, neither was the King's 


Intereſt now different from that of his Subjects. Thus, 


every one being equally tired of the Pope's Yoke, it 
was 


The Biſhop of Rocheſter, Thomas Abel, and four more, were judged 
guilty of Miſpriſion of Treaſon, and to forfeit their Goods and 
Chattels to the King, and to be impriſoned during Pleaſure. The 
wicked Defigns of this Impoſture did much alienate People from 
the Intereſt of Rome, and made the other Act, both paſs more eaſily, 
and be better received by the People. It was alſo generally believed, 
that what was now diſcovered was no new Practice, but that many 
of the Viſions and Miracles by which religious Orders had raiſed their 
Credit, were of the ſame Nature: and it made way for the de- 
ſtroy ing of all the Monaſteries in England. Biſhop Fiſher pleaded in 
his Excuſe, that all he did was only to try whether her Revelations 
were true. And for his concealing what ſhe had told him about 
the King, he thought it needleſs to ſay any thing, becauſe ſhe (as 
the ſaid ) had told it to the King herſelf. So he refuſed to make 
any Submiſſion ; and yet it does not appear that the King proceeded 
againſt him upon this Af. See Burner, Stow, 


Act abo- 


liſhing the Annates. 
Papal Au- 


thority. 


of Premunire, 


and not exem 
Viſitation *1, 
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was deemed more honourable to pull down at once 
that formidable Power under which the Kingdom had 
ſo long groaned, than to expect in vain that it would 
of its own accord be reduced within due Bounds, It 
may be eaſily gueſſed, that the Favourers of the new 
Religion were not ſparing of their Pains to brin 
Matters to this paſs. The Reſolution that had been 
taken was quickly put in Execution. 
an Act was paſſed containing ſundry Articles, all ten- 
ding to the ſame Point. 


The Firſt confirmed the Statute for aboliſhing the 


In a few Days 


y the Second it was enacted, that for the time to 
come, the Pope ſhall have nothing to do in the nomi- 
nating or preſenting of Biſhops, but that, when a 
Biſhoprick ſhall become vacant, the King ſhall {end 
to the Chapter a Conge d'elire, and in caſe the Election 
ſhall not be over within Twelve Days after the Licenſe, 
it ſhall belong to the King. That the Biſhop El 
ſhall ſwear fealty to the King, and then be recommen- 
ded by his Majeſty to the Archbiſhop to be conſecra- 
ted. That if the Biſhop Elect or Archbiſhop refuſe 
to obey the Contents of this Act, they 
to the Penalty 


ſhall be liable 
Beſides this, all Per- 
ſons were expreſsly forbidden to apply to the Biſhop 
of Rome for Bulls, Palls, and the like. 

By the Third Article, were aboliſhed Peter-Pence, 
all Procurations, Delegations, Expedition of Bulls, and 
Diſpen/ations coming from the Court of Rome; and. 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was appointed to grant 
all ſuch Diſpenſations, Sc. as ſhould not be contrary 
to the Law of God, on Condition that Part of the 
Money thence ariſing ſhould be paid into the King's 
Exchequer *, Moreover, all Religious Houſes, exempt 


pt, ſhould be ſubject to the Archbiſhop's 


By 


All Diſpenſations formerly taxed at or above 41. ſhould be allo 
confirmed under the Great Seal. 


All Monaſteries, ec. heretofore exempt from the Archbiſhop* 
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By the Fourth, it was enacted that the King's 
Marriage with Catharine, Widow of his Brother 
Prince Arthur, ſhould be held null and void, and that 
ſhe ſhould be reputed only Princeſs Dowager of Wales. 
On the contrary, the King's Marriage with Ann Bul- 
en is declared valid, and the Sees 08 to the Crown 
ſettled upon their Iſſue. Moreover, it is ſaid that any 
Perſon of what Quality ſoever, who ſhall ſpeak or 
write againſt the King's Marriage, ſhall be adjudged 
a Traitor to the King and State, and that all the 
King's Subjects, without Diſtinction, ſhall be obliged 
to ſwear that they will obſerve and maintain the Con- 
rents of this Act. After this, follows a Lift of the 
Marriages forbid by the Law of God, among which 
is that of a Man with his Brother's Widow ; and it 
was enacted, that no ſuch Marriages ſhould be allowed 


for the future, and that ſuch as were then in being 
ſhould be diſſolved. 
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Thus was the Papal! Authority aboliſhed in Eng- The People 


land by AF of Parliament. Indeed, there were few 


Biſhops and Abbots preſent when the A paſſed ®, * 


However, there was but one ſingle Biſhop who re- 
tuſed to ſet his Name to ir, becauſe they made a great 
Difference between ſubmitting to an Act paſſed by a 
lawful Authority, and giving their Vote for it. The 
generality of the People expreſſed great Joy to ſee 
themſelves freed from a Yoke which neither they nor 
their Forefathers could bear. None but the Monks 
exclaimed againſt it, who drew upon themſelves the 
King's Indignation, the Effects whereof fell heavy 
upon them afterwards. Thoſe who wiſhed for the 
Reformation were highly pleaſed to ſee the main Ob- 
ſtacle removed, believing the reſt would quickly fol- 


low. 


Viſitation were ſtill to be ſo, and ſuch Abbeys whoſe Elections were 
tormerly confirmed by the Pope, were now to be confirmed by 
the King. See the Ac being 21 in the Statute Book, 27 in the Re- 
cord, and 8 in the Journal. 


„There were preſent only the Archbiſhop of Canterburv, the 
Biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Lincoln, Bath and Hells, Landaſſe 
and Carliſie, with Twelve Abbots. Burnet. 


rejoice at 
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1534 low. But this Reformation, which they waited for 
with ſo much Impatience, made not, in this Reign, 
1 Progreſs, they imagined they had ground to ex. 

Pect. 
Oath ta- The Parliament breaking up the 3oth of March, 
ken by the after that all the Members had ſworn to obſerve whar 
Subjects was enjoined in the A# above-mentioned, the King 
22 _ ſent Commiſſioners throughout the Kingdom, to offer 
Act. Pub. the ſame Oath to all his Subjects. The Collection of the 
XIV. 487, Publick As contains the Oaths of ſeveral Abbots and 
Oc. Fryars of all Orders to this Effect: That they would 
be faithful to the King, the Queen, their Heirs and 
Succeſſors: That they owned the King ſor ſupreme 
Head of the Church of England: That the Biſhop of 
Rome has no more Juriſdiction than any other Biſhop: 
That they renounced his Obedience : That they would 
preach ſincerely Doctrines agreeable to the Holy Scrip- 
tures : That in their Prayers, they would pray firſt 
for the King as ſupreme Head of the Church of Ex. 
land, then for the 7-5 and her Iſſue ] and then 
for the Archbiſhop of Canterbury *®. Some time after 
Lee Archbiſhop of York certified by a Writing on the 
5th of May, that in the Convocation of his Province 
It was declared, that the Pope had no more Power in 
Fiſher and Egland than any other Biſhop, oy John Filh:r 
More re- Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More late Chan- 
Juſe ro cellor, refuſed to ſign the A of Parliament, which, 
_—_ 2 as has been ſeen, contained three main Articles, viz, 


are ſent to the Succeſſion of the Crown, the Nullity of the King's 
the Tower. 


* Gardiner wrote to Cromwel the 6th of May, that the Lord 
Audley and others, with all the Ab bots, Priors, Wardens and Cu 
rares within the Shire had taken the Oath. The Forms in which 
they did it are not known, for though they were enrolled, yet in 
Queen Mary's Days Bonner and others were commiſſioned to ers- 
mine the Records, and raze out all Things done either in Contempt 
of the See of Rome, or the Defamation of Religious Houſes, How- 
ever, two of the Subſcriptions of Religious Orders, dated May 4. 
1534, eſcaped their Diligence. One is by fix Abbies, the other 
by the Prioreſs and Convent of the Dominican Nuns at Deptford 
See Burnet's Collection, Ne. 50. Vol. I, 
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firſt Marriage with the Validity of his ſecond, and 
the Aboliſhment of the Papal! Authority. They of- 
fered to ſign the firſt Article. But as for the other 


Two, they ſaid, their Conſcience would not ſuffer 


them to conſent to them, whereupon they were com- 
mitted to the the Tower “. 


Whilſt People were taking theſe Oaths throughout Henry 


the Kingdom, the King ſent the Archbiſhop of York 
and the Biſhop of Durham to tell Catharine, that ſhe 


acquainti 
Catharine 
with the 


mult forbear aſſuming the Quality of Queen, and to 4d ef 
lay before her the Reaſons that moved the Parliament Parlia- 
to deprive her of that Title. But ſhe replied, thag 


* Ata Meeting of the Privy-Council at Lambeth, many were 
cited to take the Oath. More was firſt called, and the Oath being 
tendered him, he replied, after having conſidered the Act, he 
would neither blame thoſe that made it, nor thoſe that ſwore the 
Oath, but tor his Part, though he was willing to ſwear to the Suc- 
teſſon, if he might be ſuffered to draw up the Oath himſelf, yet for 
the Oath that was offered him, his Conſcience ſo moved him, that 
he could not, without hazarding his Soul, take it. Upon which, 
being defired to withdraw, others were called upon, and did all 
take the Oath except Fiſher, who anſwered in almoſt the fame 
Manner as More had done. Then More was again brought in, and 
they ſhewed him how many had taken it; he ſaid, He judg-d no 
Man for doing it, only he could not do it himſelf. Being asked 
the Reaſon, he replied, He feared it might provoke the King more 
againſt him if he ſhould offer Reaſons which would be ca'led diſ- 
puting againſt Law : But however, if the King would command 
him to do it, he would put them in Writing. Cranmer urged him 
with this Argument, that fince he blamed not others for taking it, 
it ſeemed he was not perſuaded it was a Sin, but was doubtful in the 
Matter: But he did krow certainly he ought to obey the King and 
the Law ; therefore he was obliged to do that about which he was 
certain, notwithſtanding his Doubtings. He anſwered, Though 
he had examined the Matter very carefully, yet his Cooſcience 
jeaned poſitively to the other Side, and offered to purge himſelf by 
Oath that it was purely out of Conſcience that he refuſed it. The 
Abbot of Weſtminſter preſſed him (with an Argument too often 
uſed inthe like Caſes ) that he might ſee his Conſcience was erro- 
neous, pnee the great Council of the Realm was of another mind. 
Cranmer in a Letter to Cromwell, earneſtly preſſed to accept the 
Oath as More and Fiſher offered; for if they once ſwore to the Suc- 
ceſſion, it would quiet the Kingdom, for all.others would acquieſce 
and ſubmit to the Judgments of ſo great Men, But this Sage 
Advice was not followed Burnet, Vol. I. 15686. 
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wok XV 
ſhe looked upon her Marriage with the King as good | 
and lawful, and ſhould hold it as ſuch to her 1 8 * 
Day: That ſhe had never conſummated her Marriage i me ar 
with Prince Arthur 3 and that they who affirmed ſh: — 


had, ſpoke not the Truth : That ſhe was not bound 1 
to ſtand to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Sentence, 15 th 
ſince the Pope had nulled it, and decreed the contrary: * deſig! 
That the King's Marriage with Ann was not valid, ER 


arre wit! 
hould ca 
ot think 
of offend. 
hought: 
appened 
handle to 
Occaſion 
Derour Aa 
briefly to 


as being made during the Appeal: That ſhe was not 
obliged to ſubmit to the Ads of the Parliament, not 
being the King's Subject, but his Wife : That beſides 
theſe AFs were made by the King's Subjects, upon an 
Affair wherein he was a Party concerned. 

Though Henry would have been very glad Catharin 
would have ſubmitted to what the Parliament had 
enacted, it was not her Obſtinacy that gave him the 
moſt Uneaſineſs. The Emperour having taken upon 
him to put the Pope's Sentence in Execution, Henn 


Franci 
muſt needs expect to be attacked by that potent Ene. Non prettj 
my. In order therefore to prevent him, or to pu the Emp 
himſelf in a Poſture of Defence, he wanted to male the Sun 
a League with the King of France by a new Treaty, Nxnowled 
which ſhould render their Union more effectual for ought tc 
their common Defence. Francis ſeemed at firſt very None Day 
ready to comply. But he intended that all the Terms Wfearful c 
ſhould be to his Advantage, and to make Henry ſub. ¶ ſequentl 
ſervient to his Deſigns elſewhere. He had ſtill an Eye ¶ vately 
upon the Dutchy of Milan, as upon what belongedto voy, 4 
him of Right, and had been unjuſtly taken from him; I for that 
and he was reſolved to recover it, though he had en. l, wh 


preſsly renounced it by the Treaty of Cambray. To by Lug 
this End he had facrificed the Honour of his Ho, his Ban 
in marrying his ſecond Son with a Baſtard- Branch d entire]; 
the Family of the Medicts, becauſe he did not think return 
he could do without the Pope. But on the other WM Duke; 
Hand, he was afraid of loſing the Fruits of that Al-MM the Ge 
liance, by uniting too cloſely with the King of Ent: MW he tre: 
land, whom the Pope could no longer conſider but IM bes N 
an open Enemy. In this Perplexity he endeavoured to Intelli, 
perſuade Henry to act only privately and underhans to the 


} 
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conveying large Sums to the German Proteſtants, 


yin the Diſſention berween them and the Em- 
650 rage AY 2 to embroil him in Troubles a ood 
ed ſhe nder him from thinking of Italy. Henry „A. 
bound polutely reject the Propoſal. He was ver 9 ing 
"ence, Is affiit the Proteſtants with a good Sum o . 
Holes, "Wir deſigned withal, that Francis ſhould attack Na- 
valid, 


| | * 
h a ſtrong Army, whilſt on his Part 
n War * Handers. But Francis 7 
ot think of ſiding ſo openly with England, for fear 
ff offending the Pope. Beſides, he turned all his 
houghts to the Milaneſe, where an Accident that 
zppened about the End of the laſt Year gave him a, 
handle to carry, bis Arms. As this Accident 2 the 
Occaſion or Pretence of a new War between the r 
derour and the King of France, it will be neceſſatry 
briefly to mention it. 


Vas not 
It not 
beſidez 
on an 


Harim 
It had 
N the 


Upon 

n Franciſco Sforza was no ſooner reſtored to 22 up 1 
Ene. Nn pretty hard Terms, but he wanted to get c urs e 
® Pl the Emperour's Yoke, and the Obligation to pe. 2 Merveille 
make the Sum he was bound for. Francis having 3 he N 
<2): Wknowledge how Sforza ſtood affected, e "x Airy 
1 for ought ro keep him in that mind, hoping to ma i 1 Bellay. 
very one Day rurn to his Benefit. But a8 Sforza was do Mezerai. 


erm f fearful of raiſing the Emperour's Suſpicion, and con- 


wa e uently as the Buſineſs was to be managed very pri- 
Exe Roy Frangh found means to keep at Milan an En- 
kun voy, who could not be ſuſpected. He pitched ”_ 
him; I for that purpoſe a Milaneſe Gentleman, one 1 - 
4er. 4e, who having been formerly baniſhed from Milan 
To by Ludovico the Black, had lived in France ever ſince 
uſt his Baniſnment. The Troubles of the Milaneſe being 
h dl entirely ended by the Peace of Cambray, Merveilles 
hin BY returned home with a Letter of Credence for the 
ther Duke; to which the Duke ſent an Anſwer, receiving 
A the Gentleman as Envoy of Hauce, though in 2 
E. be treated him not as ſuch. However ſecret n - 
141 WAY Negotiation might be, the Emperour had on 
by Intelligence of it, and made great Complaints of it 
NC, 


to the Duke, who to remove all Suſpicion, reſolved 
by Hh 2 LO 
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1534. to ſacrifice the Envoy. Accordingly, he ſuborne; 
one to pick a Quarrel with Merveilles, which ended 
the Murder of the Party employed, who was kills 
by Merveilles's Servants, without however their M. 
ſter's being preſent. Whereupon Merveilles was con 
mitted to Priſon, and beheaded two Days after, 
body being ſuffered to ſpeak with him. Francis hearing 
of the Matter, wrote a menacing Letter to the Duke 


ok XV 


Whilſt 
july were 
ent VII, 
n the 26 
"wing, C 
ne Name 


and acquainted all his Allies with what had happenee(ſ There 

The Duke would have excuſed himſelf by denying tuenntions, 
Merveilles was at Milan on the Foot of Envy oy. Why good Sit 

he ſaid was true with reſpect to the Publick. But le ated Kul 

could not diſown his own Letter to the King, in unt Pa 

ſwer to the Letter of Credence. When the Fa his Dc 
Ambaſſador informed the Emperour of the Outras:Wnger co 
committed at Milan upon Merveilles, he cold! +.Wcced to a 

plied, he could not conceive how the King of Fax obtain: 

could have any thing to do with the Death of a Sub ould ac 

ject of the Duke of Milan's, whom his Sovereign had ortly a 
puniſhed according to his Deſerts. This Anſwer ma n too, | 

the King believe that the Emperour had a Hand in ould not 
Marveille's Death, which afforded freſh Matter Ae on th 
Dilguſt, and inflamed his Deſire of Revenge. But a Clement 

Francis the other Side, he was not ſorry that they refuſed Wi Meaſ 
= oc- to give him the Satisfaction he demanded, becauſe he ake off 
= > 17 was willing to take Occaſion from thence, to enter Nen carr! 
love" the the Milaneſe Sword in Hand. To that purpoſe he or. the 
Milaneſe. dered a Levy of Land/quenets in Germany, and de- | reaſon 
* 1 manded Liberty to paſs of the Duke of Savoy, to gal like 
5 a Ao and chaſtiſe the Duke of Milan. But the Duke fearing WWF""B inc] 
zhe Duke of to diſpleaſe the Emperour, would not give him leave. Ipruden 
pry £ or 7 Reaſon Francis, who could not enter the WF Wor! 
. ane p08 Milaneſe but by paſſing through the Duke of Savoy Hung 
Ta 24 Dominions, reſolved 5 make War upon him, ufo | Acts, 
clares War for Pretence certain Claims he had in Right of Lait e m 
2 his Mother to the Inheritance of the late Duke ot e Poir 
92982 Savoy, Whilſt he was making Preparations for this red to 
War, he ſpent the whole Year in divers Negotiations, 
tending to create the Emperour Troubles, that he The Fi 
might diſable him from aiding the Duke of Savoy. %%“ 
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Whilſt Francis was thus taken up, the Affairs of e 
uly were ſomething changed by the Death of Cle- if“, 
nt VII, who was carried off by a Fit of Sickneſs peas. 


as com els | | 
ter, Mn the 26th of September. The 12th of October fol- aul II. 

hearinoving) Cardinal Farneſe was choſen Pope, and took 8 
Duke Name of Paul III. | mon 
opere There were likewiſe this Year in Germany ſome Al- _ 4 
ne thaerntions, which put the Affairs of the Proteſtants in 801 args 


good Situation enough. The Landgrave of Heſſe de- 
ated King Ferdinand's Army, commanded by the 
ount Palaline, and reſtored the Duke of Wirtemberg 
d his Dominions. Ferdinand, not being able any 
nger to make head againſt the Landgrave, was 


Wh 
But he 
In an- 
Fred 


uy 04 

Il * reed to agree to the Duke's Reſtoration: But withal 
fog obtained that both the Duke and the Landgrave 
2 Sub. Would acknowledge him for King of the Romans. 
gu ha ortly after, the Elector of Saxony acknowledged 
mad m too, having firſt got a Promiſe from him that he 
and in Mould not ſuffer any Perſon to be moleſted in the Em- 


re on the Score of Religion. 


ter of 3 a 
Clement the Se ventb's Death cauſed no Alteration in Henry :. 


But on ent to 
efuſel We Meaſures the Court of England had taken to Bait bs 
uſe he Wake off entirely the Pope's Yoke. Matters had zhe Rup- 


en carried too far, ever to be able to go back. Be- ture with 
les, the King having not much to fear from abroad, 3 
[reaſon of the Troubles the Emperour was going 
all likelihood to be involved in; and his Subje cts 
-aring ing inclined to ſtand by him, it would have been 


leave, prudent to neglect ſo fair an 1 and leave 
r the Work unfiniſhed. Wherefore the Parliament Divers 
207 ting the 23d of November, paſſed ſeveral mate- Apa 


AA,, of which it will ſuffice to relate the Sub- . * 
nce, in order to ſhow that they all tended to the 
e Point, that is, to break all the Bonds which had 


red to hold the Engliſh in Subjection to the Popes. 


Louila 
ke of 
r this 
tions, 
at he 


y. 
Thilſt 


The Firſt 4. confirmed the King's Title of ſupreme x, Act con- 
ad of the Church of England, which the Clergy had jir ms the 
ady given him. Though Henry had very readily the of on 
Fepred of this Title at the Hands of the Clergy, nay, „f 14, 
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1534+ had not left them the Liberty to refuſe it him, he 
| ſeemed however to doubt whether he ſhould receiy 
it when offered by the Parliament. He was pleaſe 
firſt to adviſe with his Council, and conſult ſome « 
the Biſhops, either out of Scruple, or in order n 
ſhow he had not extorted it. They whom he conſul 
ed having ſatisfied him that the Authority the Biſhs 
of Rome arrogated to himſelf over the whole Chun 
had no Foundation in Scripture, he baniſhed all 
Scruples, if it be true that he had any, and from thenc 
forward took all Occaſions to make the beſt of th 
Prerogatives which flowed from this new Title. 
By a Second A7, it was declared Treaſon to ſpel 


II. Trea- | a : l | 
ſon to write, or imagine any Thing againſt the King « 
ſpeak evil Oucen *. 

Tag. The Third debarred Perſons accuſed of Treaſon i 


III. Con- the Benefit of Sanctuary. 

cer ning By a Fourth, the Parliament preſcribed a Form. 

capa Oath about the Succeſſion, to taken by all d 

Iv. Fry King's Subjects, and annulled all former Oaths upd 

of Oath. that Head. 

v. Grants The Fifth was very grievous to the Clergy, in th 

rhe Firſt it gave the King the Annates and Firſt-Fruits of th 

2 Benefices; whereas by the A already paſſed t 

the King. Fccleſiaſticts were in hopes of being always freed iro 
that Burden. Moreover, by the ſame A the year 
Revenue of the Tenth Part of all Livings was grant 


to the King. 


| 45 d By a Sixth Statute, Proviſion was made for Twent 
Biſhops, five Suſfragan Biſhops, each of whom was to dept 


on his Dioceſan, who was to preſent Two to the Ki 
for him to chuſe one. Thus was revived in the Churc 
of England the Uſe of Chorepiſcopi, which was ini 
duced into rhe Primitive Charch, but had been: 
down ſeveral Ages ſince *1, 15 

altl 


Or to call the King Heretick, Schiſmatick, Tyrant, Inf 
. S opprobrious Names ſome inſolent Fryars were 
iberal of. 


The Towns appointed for Saffrag an- Sees were, Th 
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Laſtly, the Parliament condemned Fiſber Biſhop of 5 + 534 i 


Roc beſter, and Sir Thomas More to perpetual Impriſon- 
ment, and confiſcated all their Eſtates, for refuſing condenned 
to take the Oath enjoined by the Ad of the former by he 
Seſſion. This Sentence was looked upon by ſome as 7/4. 
very unjuſt, whilſt others admired in the ſame the Ef- 
fects of God's Juſtice againſt Perſons that had been 
ſuch violent Perſecutors of the Lutherans, 


a General Pardon, from which however #7/her and Pardon. 
More were excluded. 


Ipſwich, Colcheſter, Dover, Guilford, Southampton, Taunton, Sha ftſ- 


More 472 


ment. 


Before the Parliament broke up, the King granted General 


Shortly after, the King iſſued out a Proclamation, proclams- 
forbidding to give to the Biſhop of Rome the Name rien 4. 
of Pope, and commanding that Name to be razed bn, ＋ 
out of all Books, that the Remembrance of it might Pope. 
be loſt if poſſible. Then the Biſhops voluntarily 1% Bi. 
ſwore to renounce expreſsly all Obedience to the Biſhop 92+/* oro 
of Rome. Gardiner now Biſhop of Wincheſtcy was not * — 
the laſt to take this Oath, though in his Soul he ab- Gardiner's 
horred it as very unjuſt. But a blind Condeſcenſion Diſim(a- 
for the King in this Matter, was then the only Means“. 
to preſerve his Favour. Beſides, Gardiner by fo doing, 
put himſelf in Condition to vex and diſturb, upon 
other Points, the Reformers, who daily gained ground. 

It was not only in Germany that the Reformation had Progreſs of 
made ſome Progreſs, but alſo in many other Places. #* Kefer 
In England Cardinal Wolſey had countenanced it in England. 
ſome Meaſure, in- that, during his Miniſtry, no Per- 
ſon was proſecuted for Here/y, though the Clergy 


wanted not Occaſions to exerciſe their uſual Severities, 


bury, Molton, Marlborough, Bedford, Leiceſter, Glouceſter, Shrew/- 
bury, Briftol, Penreth, Bridgwater, Nottingham, Grantham, Hull, 
Huntington, Cambridge, Pereth, and Ber wick, St. Germans, and 
the Iſle of Wight. They were to exerciſe ſuch Juriſdiction as the 
Biſhop of the Dioceſe ſhould give to them; but their Authority was 
to laſt no longer than the Biſhop continued his Commiſſion to them. 
In Burnet's Collection, N. 51. Vol. I. the Reader may ſee a Wris. 
tor making a Suffragan Biſhop. 


Hh 4 bad 
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had they been left to take their own Courſe, Afr M Hand, 
„ Wolſey's Diſgrace, Sir Thomas More being made increaſe 
ons raiſed R 5 2 
Chancellor, perſuaded the King, that what did him tie Writing 
greateſt Diskindneſs at the Court of Rome, was the As tl 
Report of his being a Favourer of the Broachers of M Fnemic 
new Opinions; and that, in order to remove this fa MW embrac 
Imputation, the moſt infallible Way was to ſhow z no Pai: 
Zeal for the Church, Henry cloſing with this Advice, MW fered B 
b ordered the Laws againſt Hereticks to be rigorouſly MW helped 
| put in Execution, and very ſtrictly prohibited the im. length. 
' porting any of their Books into the Kingdom. Bu MW the Ge 
| this Prohibition was not capable of hindering ſeveral MW might 
| of Lutber's Treatiſes from being brought into EA. Perſec 
4 | land, together with Tindal's Tranſlation of the Nw much 
| mY. ; Teſtament, who had withdrawn to Flanders. The Bi- Cranm 
| London, ſhop of London having notice of it, cauſed ſome Co. Power 
. pies to be ſeized, and PREY burnt by the Hang. Eſteer 
i, man *. But this was ſo far from injuring the Refor- MW far as! 
3 mation, that it rather turned to its Advantage. Many them, 
People, full of Indignation at this impious Act, infer. W Biſho} 
red from thence that the Scriptures were contrary to moſt 
the Religion generally profeſſed, ſince the Clergy took MW Court 
ſuch care to hinder the Bible from being read, and that MW King, 
4 alone raiſed their Deſire to read it. On the other {MW Refor 
4 Hand, by th 
| and & 
* * Tonſtall Biſhop of London being at Antwerp, (where Tindal contr: 
jd was) in 1529, as he returned from his Embaſſy at the Treaty of Cond 
4 Cambray, ſent for one Packingzon an Engliſh Merchant, and deſired fectu⸗ 
* him to ſee how many of Tindal's New Teſtament; he might have , 
i for Money. Packisgron acquaints Tindal with what the Biſhop pio. cerne 
1 poſed. Tindal was very glad of it, for he was then deſigning a new real ] 
4 and more correct Edition; but being poor, and the former Im- ble, 
preſſion not being ſold off, he could not go about it. So giving of al 
| F ackingron all the Copies that lay in his Hands, the Biſhop paid for 
1 them, and brought them over and burnt them in Cheapſide. Next of dt 
i Year, when the 2d Edition was finiſhed, many more were brought beca1 
4% over, and Chancellor More enquiring of one Conſtantine, who It have 
1 was that encouraged and ſupported them at N was told, R 
8 that the greateſt Encouragement they had was from the Biſhop of ron 
br London, who had bought up half the old Impreſſion. This made Holy 
| all that heard it laugh heartily. William Tindal born on the Borders hand 
ll of Wales, was afterwards burnt in 1536 at Filford, 18 Miles from on. 


Antwerp, crying out at the Stake, Lord ofen che King of England's 
£ yes. Burbet, Fox. 
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Book XV. 


Hand, the Diſlike the Engliſh had taken to the Pope 
increaſed mightily, by the reading of the Luthera; 
Writings. 

As the Reformation gained Ground, the Zeal of its Perſecuti- 
Enemies was kindled more and more againſt ſuch as * Eng 
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1534. 


embraced it. Whilſt More was Chancellor, he ſpared and, 
no Pains to try to deſtroy them utterly. Many ſuf- 
fered Martyrdom with a wonderful Conſtancy, which 
helped very much to confirm their Brethren. At pur a ſtop 
length, it being the King's Intereſt to keep fair with #9: 
the German Proteſtants, on account of the Need he 
might have of them afterwards, he put a ſtop to Mor-'s 
Perſecution. On the other Hand, Ann Bullen ver 
much mollified the King in that reſpect. Archbiſhop cranmer 
Cranmer contributed to it likewiſe to the utmoſt of his a2 
Power, and Thomas Cromwell, who was now in great Cromwell 
Eſteem with the King, backed their Endeavours as * 
far as in him lay. But they had a ſtrong Party againſt rien. 
them, conſiſting of the Duke of Norſolt, Gardiner Strong 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, Longland Biſhop of Lincoln, al- 2 Ns 
moſt all the Churcbhmen who had any Acceſs to the 2. 
Court, and thoſe who, when they preached before the 
King, filled their Sermons with Invectives againſt the 
Reformation. All theſe had gained Henry's Confidence 
by their Compliance in the Buſineſs of the Divorce 
and Supremacy, though in the laſt Point they acted 
contrary to the Sentiments of their Hearts. By this 
Condeſcenſion they were in a Capacity to oppoſe ef- 
fectually the Reformers in all the Articles which con- 
cerned not the Pope, and eſpecially in that of the 
real Preſence, which the King did believe unqueſtiona- 
ble, and looked upon it to be ſo all his Life. In ſpite 
of all this, the Heads of the Reformed => wah not 
of drawing him by degrees to a farther Reformation, 
becauſe of the Connection the Articles of Religion 
have one with another. Beſides, their Party grew 
ſtronger every Day, being joined by ſuch as read the 
Holy Scriptures, and the Religious Books which were 
handed about, notwithſtanding the King's Prohibiti- 
on, Nothing ſhows more plainly how numerous and 

ſtrong 
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1534. ſtrong that Party was, than the Readineſs wherewith 
the Parliament paſſed ſuch Ads as tended to leſſen 
the Clergy's Power, and ſhake off the Papal Yoke. 
Ceancis l. The Reformation made likewiſe ſome Progreſs in 
fes to France; the King himſelf expreſſed an Inclination for 
favour the the Doctrine of the Proteſtants, which Margaret Queen 
Reforma- of Navarre his Siſter countenanced in private. But the 
_—_ Cardinals of Tournon and Lorrain, who were in great 
Credit with her, difſuaded her from it fo earneſtly, 
that they prevailed with her at laſt, nay, made her 
a violent Perſecutor. 
Peace be- Before I cloſe what relates to the Events of the 
zween Year 1534, I mult not forget to mention here, that a 
— ＋ Truce for one Year concluded laſt Year between 
5 England and Scotland was turned into a Peace, the 11th 
Act. Pub. of May this Year. By the Treaty the Peace was to 
X1V.524- laſt till the Death of one of the two Kings, and Hen 
lech, without breaking it, keep Dowglaſs in Ex- 
ant. 

1535 In the Beginning of the Year 1535 Francis I. ſent 
Eb an Embaſſy to Henry, under colour of diſcharging the 

. Duty of a good Friend and Ally, but in reality tot 
to over- reach him, by feigning to acquaint him vit 
his Secrets, and to ask his Advice. The Occaſion of 
the Embaſſy was this: The Emperour having reſolved 
to carry his Arms into Africa, had a mind to amuſe 
Francis, leaſt, in his Abſence, he ſhould attack the 
Duke of Savoy, and ſo open a way to the Dutchy 
of Milan, as he ſeemed to intend. To that purpoſe 
he had diſpatched an Ambaſſador to him, with Orders 
to propoſe a Match between his Third Daughter and 
Philip Prince of Spain; and another between the 
Dauphin, and Mary Daughter to Henry and Catharine 
of Arragon, Moreover, he had made him an Offer 
of a Penſion of a Hundred Thouſand Crowns for the 
Duke of Orleans, payable out of the Dutchy of M. 
lan, and the Dutchy itſelf, after the Death of Fal- 
ciſco Sforza, who had no Heirs. It was evident enough, 
that theſe Overtures were deſigned only to amuſe 
Francis, who conſidered them himſelf upon no 3 
OO. 
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Foot. Nevertheleſs, he imagined they would ſerve 1335. 

to help him to ſome Advantage from Henry, if he let 

him ſee that he was courted by the Emperour. To 

that End it was that he ſent to Eugland Admiral 

Chabot Seigneur de Bryon, on pretenſe to adviſe with 

the King about theſe Offers. But his chief Aim was to 

make him uneaſy, and induce him to offer ſome ad- 

vantagious Propoſals. Ir appeared in the Sequel he 

would have drawn him to Things which were very far 

from his Thoughts. The Admiral having diſcharged Henry“ 

his Commiſſion, Henry anſwered, that he much won- 4nſwer 1 

dered the Emperour ſhould pretend to make a Match Francis 

for his Daughter, over whom he neither had nor ever? 1%. 

ſhould have any Right or Power: That it was mani- 

feſt, he only ſought to break the Union between 

France and England, and therefore he hoped the King 

of France would not be ſo much an Enemy to him- 

ſelf, as to give Ear to ſuch Overtures. Shortly after, g entry s 

he ſent Orders to his Ambaſſador at Paris, to tell oper. 

Francis that he would give Elizabeth his Daughter and 

Heir to the Duke of Angoul?me his Third Son, upon 

the following Conditions: That Francis himſelf, his 

Three Sons, the Princes of the Blood, the principal 

Nobility of France, the Parliaments and Univerſi- 

ties ſhould ſolemnly bind themſelves to revoke the 

Sentence given againſt him by the Biſhop of Rome: | 

That the Duke of Augoulé me ſhould be ſent to England | 

to be brought up there: That in caſe by his Marriage 

he ſhould come to the Crown of England, the Dutchy 

of Angoul#me ſhould be independent of the Crown of 

France. Theſe Conditions were afterwards mollified, 

and Francis I. ſeemed to agree to them. But he re- p,,_ -., 

quired that Henry ſhould aſſiſt him in the War of Sa- Demand. 

voy, and forgive him the perpetual Annuity of a 

Hundred Thouſand Crowns, which he was bound to 

pay by a Treaty. Henry finding by this that Francis Henry 4 

acted not fairly with him, told the Admiral, that in- ma | 

ſtead of forgiving the Penſion, he expected that the 14, 7 hind 

King his Maſter ſhould pay the Arrears, and clear by | 

ſuch a Time all the other Sums he owed him. This 
| Anſwer 
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1535. Anſwer put an End to the Negotiation, which pro- 
bably was ſet on Foot purely to lift Henry concerning 
the Penſion. 

Francis: Francis grand Deſign was to get Poſſeſſion again 
| Projects, of the Dutchy of Milan, under pretenſe of revenging 
the Affront Sforza had put upon him. But, in order 

to compaſs his Ends, it was neceſſary to raiſe the Em- 
perour Troubles, which ſhould hinder him from aſ- 
fiſting that Dutchy. There were four ſeveral Quarters 
from whence he hoped to embroil the Emperour. 

Firſt, from the Pope and the Princes of Italy. Se— 

condly, in Germany, by means of the League of 

Smalcald. Thirdly, by fomenting Diſcord between 

the King of England and the Emperour. Laſtly, by 

drawing the Turks into Germany, With all theſe Views 
it was that he had married his Son the Duke of Or- 

leans to Catharine de Medicis : That he had lodged a 

Hundred Thouſand Crowns in the Hands of the Duke 

of Bavaria, to be ready upon Occaſion : That he had 

| i Henry to put an end to the Affair of the 
ivorce in the Manner we have ſeen: That he had ſe- 
cret Agents at Conſtantinople, to treat about an Alli- 
ance with Soliman Emperour of the Turks. But moſt 
of theſe Expedients, which he had deemed infallible, had 

2 fruitleſs. The firſt had miſcarried by the 

eath of Clement VII, and by the Election of a new 
Pope, whom it was no eaſy Matter to gain to his In- 
tereſt. The King of the Romans had fruſtrated the 
ſecond, by making up Matters with the Elector of 
Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and the Duke of 
Wirtemberg. As for the Third, he could expect no 
rea Matters from thence, becauſe the King of Eng- 
and's Intention was not to make War upon the Em- 
perour, but only to ſtand upon the Defenſive. Con- 
ſequently it was in the Emperour's Power to keep him 
quiet, by not attacking him firſt, _ Fhe Turks then 
were the only Expedient which could be ſubſervient 
to his Deſigns. But, in order to rely upon them, he 
muſt begin a War in Traly, Ae it was not 
likely Soliman would be perſuaded to ſtir in W 
pon 
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Upon this Account it was that he kept up at Con- 1533. 
ſftantinople a Negotiation which was diſcovered by a 
Letter intercepted by the Duke of Urbino, who lent 
it immediately to the Emperour. However, Francis 
ſtill perſiſted in his Reſolution of invading the Duke 
of Savoy, in order to open a way to the Milaneſe. He 
reckoned that the Peace of Germany could not hold 
long; that the Emperour and Henry would never be 
able to live in a good Underſtanding ; and that, when 
once the War ſhould commence, the Pope, the Po- 
tentates of [taly, the King of England, would readily 
lend a helping Hand to reduce the Power of the 
Houſe of Auſtria within due Bounds. Above all, he 
depended upon the Princes of the League of Sma!- 
cald, fancy ing they would embrace this Opportunity 
to get rid of the Fears the growing Power of that 
Houſe inſpired them with. To this End he carried on 
under-hand-dealings with them, and pretended to have 
favourable Notions of their Religion, ſo far as he 
was juſt upon the Point of inviting Melandton into 
France, to confer with him. But withal, he plainly 
ſhowed that he acted only from political Views, ſince 
he cauſed ſuch to be burnt in France as ſeparated from 
the Church of Rome, Mean while, as ſome Diſputes 
aroſe between Luther and Calvin about Religion, and 
as thoſe that were burnt in France were Calviniſts, the 
rigid Lutherans not being able to bring themſelves to 
look upon them as their Brethren, imagined Francis 
might treat them with the utmoſt Severity, without 
forfeiting the favourable Opinion he had of the Lu- 
theran Religion. Francis reſolving to exert his ut- 
moſt to re- conquer the Dutchy of Milan, attacked the 
Duke of Savoy, and in the firſt Campaign took from 
him Savoy and la Breſſe. 

Whilſt Francis were labouring to bring about his Deſigns 7 
Deſigns, Charles V was forming vaſt Projects, which Charles V. 
tended to no leſs than to eſtabliſh his Dominion over 
all Europe. Indeed France and England being cloſely 
united together, could have ſet up a ſtrong Fence a- 
Sainſt his Ambition, But he did not deſpair of ſet- 

ting 
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1535. ting them at Variance in the End. That was his 
chief Aim, whilſt on one Hand he ſtirred up the Iriſh 
to a Rebellion, and the King of Scotland to a Rupture 
with England. But whilſt he was endeavouring to em- 
broil his Enemies, in hopes of finding his account in 
it, he was not himſelf free from Uneaſineſs on the 
Score of Soliman, who threatned Germany under co- 
lour of ſupporting the Intereſts of John de Zapol, whom 
he had cauſed to be crowned King of Hungary. On 
the other Hand, he ſaw with extreme Concern the 
great Progreſs of Haradin Barberoſſa, the famous 
Corſair, who had made himſelf King of Tunis after 
having driven out Mule) Haſſem. Such a Neighbour 
as this could not but make him uneaſy, becauſe, to 
hinder him from ravaging the Coaſts of Spain, Naples 
and Sicily, there would have been a Neceſſity to keep 
up a ſtanding Fleet in the Mediterranean, which he 
could not do without being at a vaſt Expence, which 

The Empe- would have baffled all his other Projects. So looking 
W BY upon the War he had reſolved to wage with Haradin 
Aue as the moſt urgent Affair, he made this Summer an 
Rift. of Sp. Expedition into Africa, where he took the Fort of 
la Gouletle, after which he became Maſter of Tunis, 
and reſtored Muley Haſſem. 
Henry's lenry was very glad to ſee the Emperour going to 
Diſpoſition be engaged in Wars which were like to keep him long 
ov Rein employed. This made him reſolve to lay hold on the 
w—_y preſent Juncture, to compleat the Regulation of his 
Domeſtick Affairs, which were yet in a very doubt. 
ful State. He had aboliſhed the Nan Authority, and 


got himſelf declared ſupreme Head of the Church of 


England by Ads of Parliament. But though by the 
Conſtitution of the Government theſe A#s ſeemed to 
be out of the Reach of all Contradiction, it was how- 
ever but too true, that this did not ſuffice. As Reli- 
gion was the Buſineſs in Hand, and as Conſcience can- 


being ſupported by Force, to the End an outward 
Obedience at leaſt might be paid them. It is certain, 


that the Uniformity which appeared in the Determina- 
tions 


not be compelled, the Statutes themſelves had need of 
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tions of the Parliament and Clergy, was in many the 
Effect of Fear rather than of inward Perſuaſion. 
Nay ſome, as Fiſher and More, were fo hardy as 
openly to blame theſe Ordinances, and in ſpite of the 
Severity exerciſed upon them, they perſiſted ſtill in 
the ſame Opinion. Tis true, theſe Inſtances of Ri- 
gour to Perſons of ſuch Diſtinction, made People 
filent 3 but they were not capable of convincing them 
of the Reaſonableneſs of the Statutes. Thus, although 
the King found no publick Oppoſition, it was ealy 
for him to ſee that an Obedience proceeding from 
Fear could laſt no longer than Compulſion ſubſiſted. 
On the other Side, he was vexed to ſee the Prote/- 
tarts exulting, in hopes, that after having pulled 
down the Papal Authority, he was going to renounce 
all the Errors they combated, though nothing was 
farther from his Thoughts. Mean while, it was 
every where given out, that he was upon the Point of 
torſaking the antient Religion; ſome aſſerting it out 
of Malice, on purpoſe to cry him down ; and others, 
becauſe they wiſhed it. To clear himſelf therefore of 
theſe Imputations, at the very Time that he refuſed to 
recognize the Pope's Authority, he ordered thoſe who 
were called Sacramentarians to be burnt. By this 
Management, he rendered himſelf a Foe to the Ca- 
tholicks and Proteſtants, As for the Proteſtants, he bore 
their III-will without much Concern : Beſides, that 
he feared them not, he approved of none of their Te- 
nets but what oppoſed the Papa! Authority, and re- 
lated to the Fryars, againſt whom he was extremely in- 


cenſed, becauſe they laboured with all their Might to 


alienate the Affections of his People from him. It is 
true indeed, he valued and loved Craumer and Crom- 
well, and ſome others, who countenanced the Refor- 
mation : but he did not look upon them as Proteſtants. 
He took them for Men of ſolid Virtue and Piety, 
who, by preſerving the eſſential Doctrines of Religion, 
were deſirous of reforming the Abuſes crept into the 
Church, But, as among theſe Abuſes he himſelf ac- 
knowledged none but what concerned the Pope and 


the 
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2535. the Fryars, he imagined that theſe Reformers kept 


within the ſame Bounds with himſelf. They knowing 
him perfectly well, took care how they diſcovered all 
their Minds. But by conforming themſelves to his 
Opinions on theſe two Articles, they hoped to bring 
him by degrees to carry the Reformation much fat. 
ther, after that by their Pains he ſhould become more 
enlightned. For which reaſon the Reformation he. 
gan in England with theſe two Points. As to the other 
Points which had no relation to theſe, they were not 
medled with during this Reign, or at leaſt but ſlightly, 
The Reaſon is, becauſe Henry would never ſuffer his 
Subjects to go greater Lengths than himſelf. But to 
ſpeak the Truth, his Underſtanding always went Hand 
in Hand with his Intereſt. If a Man fully examines 
all the Changes which were made in Religion in hi 
Reign, he will find they all conſpired directly to eſta. 
bliſh an abſolute Power over his Subjects. That was 
all along the principal and perhaps the ſole Motive of 


his Proceedings, when he found that the Rupture with 


Rome was an admirable Means to attain his Ends, 
Hence the Enemies of the Reformation take occaſion 
to ſay, that it was eſtabliſhed in England only from ps. 
litical Views. This may be true, if one conſiders on- 
ly the Perſon of Henry VIII. But it does not follow 
that they who promoted and embraced it, acted from 
the like Motive. Beſides, what was the Reformation 
in Henry the Eightb's Days? Only a bare renouncing of 
the Papal Power,' whilſt thoſe were burnt that would 
have carried it further. So let a Man ſay what he 
pleaſe of Henry's Perſon, and the Motives which in- 
duced him to throw off the Papal Yoke, I don't ſee 
that the Proteſtants are much concerned to undertake 
his Defence. 

Henry finding that Abundance of his Subjects ap- 
proved not of his Conduct, would have been very 


glad to take from them the Pretenſe they uſed of the 


Sentence which the Pope had publiſhed againſt him. 
To that Purpoſe he would have drawn in all France to 
ſide with him in getting it revoked. But that Method 
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vas impracticable, and a Reconciliation with the © 1333. 


Court of Rome was no leſs ſo. He would never have 
teſolved to part with the Title of Head of 1h2 Church of 
England, and the Pope would never have conſented to 
an Agreement, without Things were put again upon 
the old Foot. So Henry ſeeing himſelf obliged to 
purſue his Point, reſolved to overcome by dint of 
Force, the Obſtinacy of ſuch of his Subjects as re- 
ſuſed to ſubmit to the Laws lately enacted. But on 
the other Hand, deſiring to purge himſelf of the Im- 
utation of Hlereſy, wherewith he was charged, he 
affected to puniſh ſeverely thoſe that embraced the 
new Opinions. In fteering this middle Courſe which 
pleaſed neither Party, he paſſed the Reſidue of his 
Days. But this is ſaying roo little. It muſt be added 
further, that conſidering himſelf as a Pattern for his 
Subjects to walk by, he compelled them to keep 
within the ſame Bounds, and would not ſuffer them 
to believe more or le/5 than himſelf. | 
It was impoſſible that after taking ſuch a Reſoluti- 
on, Henry ſhould not live in a continual Miſtruſt of 
his Subjects, which obliged him to have always an 


| Eye upon what paſſed in the Kingdom. Moreover 


he had likewiſe to guard againſt the Emperour's At- 
tacks, who had threatened him pretty openly. He 
was very ſenſible that if he were once engaged in a 
War, thoſe that durſt not look him in the Face du- 
ring his Proſperity, would not ſcruple to declare againſt 
him, if the Chance of War ſhould prove croſs. The 
King of Scotland his Nephew was the Perſon to be 
feared. As for the King of France who profeſſed him- 
ſelf his Friend, and indeed was much obliged to him, 
he had ſhown too plainly how velf-intereſted his 
Friendſhip was, to be able to rely upon him. They 
both intended to embroil the Emperour, but with dif- 
ferent Views. Eacli wanted to malte his Ally ſub- 
ſervient to his Deſigns; and to improve the Advanta- 
ges which flowed from their Union. Thus Henry had 
none to truſt to but his own Subjects, among whom 


however there were great Numbers of Male-Contents. 
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1535. But as he had acted for ſome Time with a good deal 
of Haughtineſs, he found that if he relaxed in that 

Point, People would not fail to aſcribe it either to his 
Scruples, or to a Senſe of his own Weakneſs, than 

which nothing could be more prejudicial to him. Thi 
Conſideration joined to his ſtern and haughty Temper, 
rendered him altogether untractable. From thence. 
forward he became Fierce, Cruel, Infenſible of his 
People's Calamities, and executing without Mercy, 

the Laws which himſelf had dictated to his Parliz- 

ment. In ſhort, one may ſay in ſome Meaſure, that 

he was no longer the ſame King that had reigned hi. 

therto. All that can be alledged in his Vindication, 

is, that he was often provoked by Perſons, who by 
endeavouring to alienate the Hearts of his Subject 
touched him in the moſt tender Part, becauſe hi 

whole Reliance was upon the Aſſiſtance of his People, 

Wes of One will be amazed no doubt, to fee in this Reign 
— the Engliſb ſo patient and ſo ſubmiſſive to their 8 
of the En- vereign's Pleaſure, even to ſuch a Degree, that hard 
gliſh o ly do we find ſince the Beginning of the Affair of the 
emy. Divorce, that the Parliament had refuſed him any one 


nary. But it is no hard Matter to find out the Res. 
fon. Religion was the ſole Cauſe of it. The King 
as it was obſerved, ſteered a middle Courſe as to rt- 
ligious Matters. But as no Body could believe 1 
would be poſſible for him to remain long in that 8. 
tuation, thoſe that wiſhed for the Reformation, im: 
gined they could not do better than comply wi 
him in all Things, that he might be brought by 
degrees to carry it farther. In like manner, tit 
Friends of the old Religion, ſeeing ſuch Beginning) 
were afraid he would go greater Lengths, and that 
their Oppoſition would but make him finiſh by 
Work the ſooner. So each of the two Partie 
ſtriving to make him their Friend, there followed fol 
him an Authority which none of his Predeceſſors la 
ever enjoyed, and which he would not have been! 
ble to uſurp in any other Circumſtances, without er 

danger”; 


Thing, though his Demands had been very extract 
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dangering his Crown. But both Parties were alike 
deccived. Henry kept on in the ſame Courſe all the reſt 
of his Life, and made them both feel the ſad Effects 
of that abſolute Power they had ſo eaſily let him 
aſſume. It is true, he was always ſo prudent as to do 
nothing contrary to Law. But he made uſe of his 
Power to cauſe ſuch Laws to be paſſed as he pleaſed, 
and then put them in Execution without Mercy. 
This is what we ſhall ſee in the Sequel. But after hav- 
ing ſhown the Character of Henry, and the Motives 
he went upon, his Actions muſt be related, which 
will confirm what has been juſt obſerved. 


Though the Ads concerning the King's Marriage The Monks 


and the Papal Power bore the Seal of the Publick 


Authority, all the World were far from being pleaſed 


with them. As they were not aſcribed ſo much to 
the 1 Houſes as to the King, on him it was that the 
whole Blame was caſt. Among all the Male-Con- 
tents, the Monks were the molt open, by their at- 
tempting to blacken him in the Minds of the People. 
They could not brook his ſetting himſelf up in the 
Pope's Room, whom they had always conſidered and 
ſtill did conſider as their true Head, in ſpite of the 
9atutes made againſt him. Theſe were the Men that 
had cauſed the pretended K2nti/h Propheteſs to ſay, if 
the King put away his Queen Catharine, and married 
another, he ſhould dye in a Month's Time, and come 


to a tragical End. A Franciſcan, one Peto, preach- Inſol-nce 
g of a Frans 


ing before the King, was ſo hardy as to tell him to his 
Face, That God's Fudgments were ready to fall upon bis 
Head : That he <vas always ſurrounded with a Croud of 
lying Prophets, who foretold him good Succeſs, But for 
pimſelf, like another Micaiah, he warned him that the 
Dogs ſhould lick his Blood, as they bad done Ahab's. The 
Inſolence of this Fryar and the daily Accounts of the 
Invectives which others every where ſpread againſt 
him, provoked him extremely againſt them as well as 
againſt thoſe that had the Boldneis to ſpeak in oppro- 
brious Terms of the Ads of Parliament. He bore it 


however very patiently for ſome Time, imagining 


1.1 2 that 
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1535+ that People would grow Calm in the End. But when 
he ſaw they did not ceaſe to aſperſe him with all forts 
of Calumnies, he called a Council to conſider how he 
ſhould behave towards thoſe who affected to contra- 
Debate of dict the Laws, and ſpeak Evil of him. Some of the 
* Council were for taking no notice of theſe Offences, 
Ning 245 for fear too great a Severity ſhould have a quite con- 
ro tehave, trary Effect to what he deſired. But others laid be- 
Herbert. fore him the ill Conſequences of ſuch a Proceedure, 
They ſhowed him that thefe Men's Aim was to ſtir 
up the People againſt him, that the Biſhop of Rome 
might have occaſion to aſſert his pretended Authority, 
and therefore they were for putting the Laws in Exe- 
Jt is re- cution with the utmoſt rigour. The King himſelf 
ſolved 19 cloſed with this Opinion, as moſt agreeable to his 
Fw; i proud and ſtern Temper, which could not bear Con- 
Execution, tradiction. Beſides, he ſaw well enough to what he 
ſhould be reduced in the End, if his Enemies ſucceed- 
ed in their Deſign of drawing upon him the Hatred of 
the People. It is no great Wonder therefore, that 
ſeeing himſelf thus provoked, he reſolved to treat with 
rigour People who laboured with all their might to 

ruin him. 
Priors and IT he Reſolution being taken of executing the Laws 
Monks en- without Mercy, certain Priors, Monks, and others, 
| _ who had been too free with the new Statutes, were ap- 
tefants, Prehended, tried and executed according to the ut- 
moſt rigour of the ſame Statutes, But at the fame 
Time, the King fearing leſt this Severity ſhould be 
aſcribed to the Inclination he was charged with for the 
new Religion, affected to uſe the ſame rigour towards 
thole who had openly embraced the Reformation, 
and put them to Death with the others. At laſt, to 
keep every Body in Awe by an Example which 
ſhould make the boldeſt Tremble, he reſolved to de- 
liver up to the rigour of the Law, Fiſher and More 
Fiſher , then Prifoners in the Tower. To that End, Fiſber 


executed. was required to take the Oath of Supremacy, it be- 


The pepe ing ſuppoſed he would refuſe it, as he did indeed. 


ma bes him About the ſame Time Paul III created him Cardinal, 
Cardinal. though 
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though he had declared that if the Cardinal's Hat was 
Jaid at his Feet, he would not ſtoop to take it up. 
But the Pope, whoſe Aim was to encourage ſuch as 
oppoſed the King, conferred however that Dignity up- 
on him, with the pompous Elogy, that he conſidered 
him as the Cardinal of Cardinals. This unſeaſonable 
Honour haſtened in all likelihood Fiſber's Death, who 
being condemned, was executed on the 22d of June, 
a Month after he had been made Cardinal, and ſome 
Days before the Hat, which the Pope ſent him, came 
to London . After that, Sir Thomas More being re- 
quired to take the ſame Oath, refuſed to Anſwer, 
ſaying, The At of Parliament is like a Sword with two 
Edges, for if a Man anſwer one way, it will deſtroy the 
Soul, and if he anſwer another, it will deſtroy the Body, 
Upon his Refuſal, he was condemned and executed. 


He was a Man of great Learning and excellent Parts, 


but ſo addicted to jeſting, that even the Preſence of 
Death could not make him lay afide his uſual Face- 
tiouſneſs. When upon the Point of being beheaded, 
he had laid his Head on the Block to receive the mor- 
tal Blow, he perceived that his Beard was got under 
his Chin: Whereupon haſtily riſing up, he bid the 
Executioner ſtay a little till he had put his Beard aſide, 
ſince having commited no Treaſon, it was not juſt it 
ſhould be cut off *. 

S © Whilſt 


* Burnet ſays, the Hat came no nearer him than Picardy. He 
was brought to his Tryal on the 17th of June. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of $S»ffolb, and ſome other Lords, together with 


the Judges, ſat upon him by a Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer. 


He was beheaded in the 8oth Year of his Age on Tower- Hill, and 
his Head was ſet up on London Bridge. His Body was firſt buried 
in Barking-Church- Vard, and afterwards taken up and interred with 
More's in the Tower. He was many Years Confeſſor to the King's 
Grandmother, the Counteſs of Richmond. It was believed that he 
perſwaded her to found her two Colleges in Cambridge, and upon 
that Score was {choſen Chancellor of that Univerſity. Herrꝗ Vil 
gave him the Biſhoprick of Rocheſter, which he, following the 
Rule of the Primitive Church, would never change for a better ; 
he uſed to fay his Church was his Wife, and he would never part 
with her becauſe ſhe was Poor Burnet, Vol. J. p. 354. 

2 On the firit of July Sir Thomas More was brought to his n. 


mas More 
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Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in England, Pope Paul 
III kept up ſtill ſome Correſpondence with Sir Gregory 
Caſſali, who was all this while at Rome, though with- 
out a Character. The Pope earneſtly wiſhed that ſome 
Expedient might be found out to heal the Breach Cle- 
ment VII had made by his over-haſtineſs, and confer- 
red from time to time with Caſſali. But when News 
came of the Execution of the Monks, and of Fiſher 
and More, for denying the King's Supremacy, he loſt 
all hopes of ſucceeding. He found there were no 
more Meaſures to be kept, ſince they kept none in 
England, but ſhowed a ſettled Deſign of ſupporting 
what had been done. So, to maintain the Honour of 
his Sce, he drew up a thundering Bull, excommunica- 
ting Henry , and abſolving his Subjects from their 
Oath. Moreover, he ordered all the Eccleſraſticks to 
depart his Dominions, and the Nobility to take up 
Arms againſt him. He put the Kingdom under an 
Interdict, and forbid all Chriſtians to have any Com- 
merce with the Engiiþ. He annulled all the Treaties 
foreign Princes had made with Henry before his Mar- 
riage with Ann Bullen, declaring their Iſſue already 
born or to be born illegitimate. Mean while, as he 

was 


al, and beheaded on the 6th, in the 53d Year of his Age. Though 
he was afterwards ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to the Intereſts and Pal- 
fions of the Popiſh Clergy, and even aſliſted them in all their Cru- 
elties, yet in his Youth he had freer Thoughts of Things, as ap- 
pears by his Uropra, where he ſeems to borrow the Diſguiſe of a 
Romance only to declare his Mind with greater Freedom : He telis 
us, the Utepians allow Liberty of Conſcience, and force their 
Religion upon no body: That they hinder none from a ſober En- 
quity into Truth, nor uſe any Violence upon the Score of a diffe- 
rent Belief. He was, ſays Burnet, no Divine at all, neither did he 
know any thing of Antiquity, beyond the Quotations in the Canon- 
Law, and-in the Maſter of the Sentences. Nor was-he converſant 
at all in the critical Learning upon the Scripture ; but his peculiar 
Excellency in Writing was, that he had a natural eaſy Expreſſion, 
and preſented all the Opinions of Popery with their fair Side to 
the Reader, diſguiſing the black Side of them with neat Art; and 
had upon all Occaſions great ſtore of pleaſant Tales, which he 
applied wittily enough. But for Juſtice, Contempt of Money, Hu- 
mility, and a true Generoſity of Mind, he was an Example to the 
Age in which he lived. He is ſaid to have but One Hundred 
Pounds a Year when he reſigned the Chancellorſhip. 
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was very ſenſible that theſe Spiritual Thunderings would 1535. 
produce no great Effect, if they were not backed with 
Temporal Arms, which were not yet in a Readineſs, he 
put off the publiſhing of this Bull to a more conveni- 
ent Seaſon. 

But although the Bull was not publiſhed, yet as no Embaſſy te 
oreat care was taken to conceal it, it quickly came to = _ of 
Henry's Knowledge. Whereupon he reſolved to fide Germany, 
with the Proteſtants of Germany, that he might keep 
the Emperour employed in thoſe Parts. He diſpatch- 
ed therefore Edward Fox to the League of Smalcald, 
whilſt Francis I. made uſe, for the fame Purpoſe, of 
William du Bellay Lord of Langeats. But it was a 
very hard Matter that a good and hearty Union could 
be formed between theſe two Monarchs and the Pro- 
tetants of Germany. The Proteſtants wanted only to 

reſerve the Liberty of profeſſing their Religion in 
ei and Quietneſs ; whereas the ſole Aim of Francis 
and Henry was to excite them againſt the Emperour, 
without any regard to the Proteſiant Religion, which 
they perſecuted in their reſpective Kingdoms. It is 
true, in order to gain the Proteſtants, they feigned an 
Inclination for their Religion, and a Deſire to eſta- 
bliſh it in their Dominions. Nay Henry very much 
improved the Conformity of his Sentiments with 
Theirs, concerning the Pope's Authority. But the 
Rigour wherewith theſe two Monarchs treated ſuch 
of their Subjects as had embraced the new Religion, 
ſpoiled whatever their Ambaſſadors could ſay. For 
this reaſon it was that the Proteſtants always inſiſted 
upon ſettling the Points which concerned Religion, 
and continued to require that Henry ſhould openly 
declare for the Augsburg-Confe/ſion, to the End their 
Union might be built on a ſolid Foundation. Henry 
made as if he approved of what they propoſed, and 
to make them believe it the more, he wiſhed them to 


England. But he never really intended to conform him- 
ſelf to their Notions. He rather wanted that the Ger- 
mans as well as the Eugliſb ſhould learn of him what 

& $1 they 
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1535 they were to believe. And for that Cauſe the Projec this 


of the intended Union was never brought to bear. Abu! 
However, this Negotiation made the Pope and the dim1 
Emperour very uneaſy, who plainly ſaw that in at. and | 
tacking Henry they ran the Riſk of driving him in good incer 
earneſt to join with the League of Smalcald. as D 
Henry But Hezry did not depend ſo much upon foreign Aid Prof; 
loys before ag upon his own Strength. Mean while, as his Sub. conti 
X if the Sup- jects were daily corrupted by the Monks, who inſinus. puſh 
pre of ted to them that he was going to overturn all Religion, well 
ve Mo- he reſolved to take all poſſible Precaution to prevent Nam 
vaſteries. the pernicious Deſigns of theſe dangerous Adverſi. Sign 
ries. To that End he laid it before the Council, whe. a Pei 
ther it would not be praper to ſupprels at once all the the / 
I zwvers Monaſteries. This Queſtion was debated with great or C 
Opinions Warmth, by reaſon of the two contrary Parties in tions 
8 the Council. Cranmer and Cromwell looked upon the gan 
4 " Suppreſſion of the Monaſteries as the main Point to- tha 
wards advancing the Work of the Reformation, Bur om 
on the other Side, the Duke of Norfolk, the Biſhops neg] 
of Wincheſter, Lincoln and others, who had with Re. gula 
luctance ſubſcribed to what had been done againſt tie and 
Pope, could not bring themſelves to conſent to the Rule 
Suppreffion. They ſaw plainly, after that there The 
would be no remedy left to bring the Kingdom agan leſs | 
under the Pope's Yoke, not to reckon that the Diſſo- ſtanc 
lution of the Monaſteries might produce yet greater mol 
Effects with regard to Religion. The King having they 
heard the Arguments on both Sides, found he ſhould leſs, 
not be able to ſuppreſs the Monaſteries all at once, way 
without giving Offence to the greateſt Part of hi on t] 
Subjects. He reſolved therefore in his own Mind, to each 
bring it about by Degrees, and to that end to begin il Prio 
with a Thing abſolutely neceſſary ; And that was, to thei1 
remove the People's Prejudice in tavour of the Monks, avoi 
e orders To that purpoſe, he ordered a general Viſitation of ſom 
tbe 41. the Monaſteries, to know perfectly the Titles of their 
er Eſtates, the Behaviour of the Fryars and Nuns, how 
24 ww the Rules of each Order were obſerved, and other 4 
Things of the like Nature. He did not queſtion but 7 27 


on 
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this Vifitation would diſcover ſeveral conſiderable 
Abuſes, which being made publick, would ſenfibly 
diminiſh the Veneration People had for tbe Religious, 
and pave the Way to his Deſign, He was extremel 
incenſed againſt the Monks, whom he looked upon 
as Diſturbers of his Repoſe. On the other Hand, the 
Proſpect of getting by their Eſtates did not a little 
contribute, without doubt, towards cauſing him to 
puſh the Matter with great Earneſtneſs. Thomas Crom- 
weil was poem upon to manage this Inquiry by the 
Name of Viſitor-General. This Choice was a plain 
Sign what the King's Intent was, ſeeing he employed 
a Perſon who was any thing ſooner than a Friend to 
the Monks, Cromwell having appointed his Subſtitutes 
or Commiſſioners *, gave them very particular Inſtruc- 
tions under Eighty-ſix Articles, and the-Viſitation be- 
gan in October. One may eaſily gueſs that among ſo 
reat a Number of Monaſteries as were in the King- 
— moſt of which had never been viſited but ve 
negligently, many were found abounding with Irre- 
gularities, as well in reſpect of the Lives of the Fryars 
and Nuns, as in regard to the Obſervance of the 
Rule, and the Management of the Temporalities. 
The Viſitors, who were not their Friends, and doubt- 
leſs had orders to terrify them, gave them to under- 
ſtand they were going to be expoled to the King's ut- 
moſt Severity, and the Rigour of the Law. Then 
they ſuggeſted to them, that to ſave themſelves harm- 
leſs, and withal to hide all their Diſorders, the beſt 
way was to reſign their Houſes to the King, who, up- 
on that Conſideration, would take care to provide for 


and leaves 


each of them in particular. A good Number of several 
Priors being terrified by the Viſitors, choſe to follow 4 
their Advice, their Monks agreeing to it, ſome to 424 Priers 


avoid Puniſhment, others to enjoy their Liberty, and 


{1F. - - 


_— — <0 


ſurrender 
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ſome for want of Reſolution to ſtand out * The Re- Houſes to 
8 ; | ports the King. 


* Particularly Leighton, Tee and Petre, Doctors of Law, Dr, 
John London Dean of Wallingford, &c. | 
The firſt Surrender was by the Abbot of Largden, who, upon 
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1535. ports of the Commiſſioners were made publick, that 
ing had not 
without Reaſon and Neceſſity ordered this general Vi. 
tion is pub- ſitation. The Truth 1s, in ſome * were 
found out monſtrous Diſorders and horrible Crimes, 
not only with reſpect to the Debaucheries of the 
Fryars and Nuns, but chiefly on the Score of the Ima. 
ges and Relicks, for which a ſhameful Trade was dri- 

by cheriſhing the Peo- 
This * an Ordinance of 
the King's, who, as ſupreme Head of the Church of 
England, diſcharged from their Yows ſuch as were 
profeſſed under Four and Twenty Years of Age, and 
allowed all the reſt to quit their Houſes, and live like 


every body might be ſatisfied that the 


ven to enrich the Monaſteries, 
ple's Superſtition “. 


Seculars if they png *1, But as moſt were ac- 
cuſtomed to an idle Life, and perceived, when they 
forſook their Monaſteries, they ſhould be forced to 
work for their Livelihood, the Li 

them had no great Effect. Beſides, there were doubt- 


leſs many, who out of Conſcience, thought not pro- 


per to lay hold of the King's Leave. Wherefore, 
Henry 


Dr. Leighton's breai.ing open his Door of a ſudden, was found in 
Bed with a Whore, who went in the Habit of a Lay-Rrother. The 
Original of this and the other Surrenders are in the Augmentation- 
Office. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 191. 

* They found great Factions in the Houſes, and barbarous Cru- 
elties exerciſed by one Faction againft another, as either of them 
prevailed. They were all extremely addicted to Idolatry and Su- 
perſtition. In ſome they found the Initruments and other Tools 
for multiplying and coining. But for the Lewdneſs of the Con- 
feſſors of Nunneries, and the great Corruption of that State, whole 
Houſes being found almoſt all with Child; for the Diſſoluteneſs of 
Abbots and the other Monks and Friars, not only with Harlots but 
married Women; and for their unnatural Luſts and other brutal 
Practices: Theſe, ſays Burnet, are not fit to be ſpoken of, much 
leſs enlarged on in a Work of this Nature. The ful] Report of this 
Viſitation is loft ; yet Burner ſaw an Extract of a Part of it concern- 
ing 144 Howſes, that contains Abominations in it equal to any that 
were in Sodom. Burner, Vol. I. p. 191, f 

*; The Men, if in Orders, were to have a Prieſt's Habit given 
them and 40 Shillings in Money; the Nuns were to have only 1 
Gown, ſuch as Secular Women wore. Some however for ut: 
rendering their Hoes got ſmall Penſions. Herbert. 
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ary faw himſelf under a Neceſſity to take other 
eaſures. 
It was this Year firſt before Cardinal Campegio loſt 
be Biſhoprick of Salisbury, which was given to Ni- 
las Shaxton a Friend to the Reformers. Shortly 
fer, the See of Worceſter was taken from Ghinuas an 
lian, and conferred on Hugh Latimer, great Friend 
f Cranmer's. John Hilſey was promoted to the See of 
Richeſter, vacant by the Death of Fiſher ; and Edward 
;x to that of Hereford. 

Among all the King's Enemies, or ſuch as envied Henry 
im, none gave him more Uneaſineſs than his Ne- #ries 10 
phew the King of Scotland, and it was not without Ne 
eaſon. During the whole Time of that Prince's of Bro, 
nority, Henry had fomented the Troubles of Sc07- land ro re- 
and, nay, had made appear that his Deſigns intended ve he 
o become Maſter of that Kingdom. James was ful- 4,95 ARG 
y acquainted with it; and though he ſhowed great Herbert. 
Regard for the King his Uncle, he let him ſee howe- 

er that he did not deem him his Friend. Henry there- 

ore ran the Hazard, that in caſe the Innovations in 
Religion cauſed Diſturbances in the Kingdom, the 

ng of Scotland would take occaſion to be revenged, 
dy aſſiſting the Male-contents. Theſe Apprehenſions 

ere the better grounded, as the Emperour knowing 

he King of Scotland's Diſpoſition, had already la- 
doured to inſpire him with Suſpicions and Jealouſies 
gainſt France and England: Nay, he would have con- 
luded a League with him, as I obſerved, had not 
rancts broken his Meaſures, by procuring a Peace 
between England and Scotland. But this Peace hin- 
ered not but that Henry was always jealous of that 
Quarter. So, to make himſelf eaſy, he formed a 
Froject to inſtill into the King of Scotland the Reſo- 
Jution to follow his Example, and renounce the Pope's 
Obedience. He conſidered this as a ſure Means to 
preſerve between the two Kingdoms a ſtrict Friendſhip 

hich would greatly turn to his Advantage in his pre- 
ent Circumſtances. He ſent him therefore in the firſt 


Place a long Letter, ſetting, forth the Reaſons of his 
; Canduct 
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F 1535. Conduct with regard to the Pope. Then he d 
He © „ patched an Ambaſſador to propoſe an Interview, 
1 cy ing that a Conference with him would be of me 


weight than whatever he ſhould ſay to him by Lem 


30 ok X 
ch it, W 
oncern 10 
rards he 
he King 


or Ambaſſador. But though the Reformation H lind to 
already crept into Scotland, James had no mind at M Queen 
to embrace it. So the Eccleſiaſticks about his Perſu ear 153 
were not at much Pains to diſſwade him from acceſnirerſal 
ing the Interview, wherein they were afraid ſon e Public 
Things might happen prejudicial to their Religinhnd Enen 
Mean while James, not being willing openly to ref eder L. 
the Conference the King his Uncle demanded, g fected | 
him Hopes of his * after certain Difficu mies of ne 
ſtarted on Purpoſe, were removed. But at the ſu er when 
Time he demanded of the Pope a Brief, whereby ¶eſty hav 
ſhould be enjoined to have no Interview with the KnWxpett fre 
James ent of England. When the Brief was come, he gave HI Time h 
ches im- x; , - 2 4 T 
felf onthe King his Uncle notice of it, who having preparediaMitterence 
Score of his Journey, was extremely offended at this RetuaWiter he | 
* Ft: bs Hence ſprung a Quarrel between them, which I ſuluſal to 
„ have occaſion to mention hereafter. er as an 
Death of Before I conclude the Year 1535, I muſt not ſu hen the 


the Duke get to relate an Event which very much changed 
J Milan.. Face of the Affars of Europe. I mean the Death of Fra 


ciſco Sora Duke of Milan, which happened in , * On the 
Month of O#ober. As that Prince left no Iflue b 1 


Catharine of Denmark the Emperour's Niece, who 
he had lately married, the Dutchy of Milan as H 
of the Empire, was fallen to the Emperour, wit 
2 EP? might diſpoſe of it as he pleaſed. Wherefore il 
_— Fears and Jealouſies of the Pope, the King of Fran 
tend to and the Yenctians, were revived on this Occaſion, ead 
keep that of them having Reaſon to be apprehenſive that i 
. Emperour would keep that Dutchy for himſelf d 
give it to his Brother the King of the Romans. Int 
Caſe, 1:aly would of Courſe fall again into Slaves 
and the King of France loſe the Proſpect he had en 
tertained of recovering that Dutchy. To mak 
them eaſy, the Emperour declared he had no Del 


to keep Milan, but intended to preſent ſome Prit 
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he di ich it, who ſhould afford no Suſpicion to thoſe whoſe 1535. 
, fulloncern it was to preſerve the Peace of Italy. After- 

F moſM@ards he wiſely made uſe of it as a Deco to amuſe 
Leue King of France. But in reality he had never any 

ion ind to let it go. 

d at Queen Catharine ended her Days the Beginning of the 1535. 


Year 1536 *. Though her Virtue had gained her an 2 8. 


accenMjniverſal Eſteem, ſhe died however little lamented by 3 
d ſon e Publick, becauſe ſhe embarraſſed alike her Friends Herbert. 
elicinnd Enemies. Before ſhe expired, ſhe dictated a very 

o refulMender Letter to the King, who ſeemed to be much 

4, enfffected by it *1. But in all Appearance his Grief 
cus of no long Continuance. He was very fond of 


er when he was firſt married, her Mildneſs and Mo- 


reby Meſty having gained more upon him than ſhe could 

he KngWxpect from her Beauty, which was not extraordinary. 

rave tio Time his Affection abating, he treated her with In- 1 

aredſiiference, though ever with great Civility. At laſt, 5 
I 


iter he had reſolved to put her way, her obſtinate re- 
uſal to comply with his Will, made him look upon 
er as an Enemy. Wherefore he uſed her rigorouſly 


j 
| 
1 
1 
| 
| 


| 
not fu hen the Sentence of Divorce was pronounced, even | 
ged ro 1. 
f Fro ins 
im on the 18th of January at Kimbolten, in the goth Year of b 4 
ſſue Mer Age, 33 Years after ſhe came into England. In her Will, che . 7 
who bointed her Body to be buried in a Convent of Clſervants (who 1 
4 7 d done and ſuffered moſt for her.) but the King ordered it to be ml 


id in the Abby- Church of Peterborough, which he afterwards con- 
ted to a Cathedral. | 


ore M“ In the Title ſhe called him, My moſt dear Lord, King and 
Is:band, and concluded with ſaying, 1 make this Vow, that mine 
yes deſire you above all Thinge. * She adviſed him to look to 
the Health of his Soul. She forgave him all the Troubles he had 
hat Ul cat her into. She recommended their Daughter Ma- y to him, 


afelt of defiring he would be a loving Father to her. She alſo deſired 
I be would provide Matches for her Maids, who were but three ; 
| and that he would give her Servants one Year's Wages more 
laveſſ than was due to them. She was a devout and pious Princeſs, 
ad copied led a ſevere Life. In her Greatneſs ſhe wrought much with 

make own Hand, and kept her Women well employed about her, 


appeared when the two Legates came once to ſpeak with her. 
e came out to them with a Skein of Silk about her Neck, and 
'd them ſue had been within at Work with her Maids. Few ſuch 
ducens now-a-days ! 


Reaſon of 
altering 
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lions. 


ed her like a 
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to the not ſuffering her to keep ſuch Servants as tres 
Queen. At leaſt he publickly forth 
the giving her that Title, though he was forced; 
connive at her Diſobedience. 

The Parliament meeting the 6th of February, 
niſned the Work begun, by aboliſhing every Thin 
which could any way relate to the Papal Power, t 
there might not be the leaſt Pretenſe left to ackno 
ledge his Authority. But the King had a fart 
View. And that was to ſuppreſs the Monaſteries ; 
well to be revenged of the Monks, and prevent th: 
ill Deſigns, as to get their Eſtates. In all Appearan 
the late Viſitation of the Monaſteries had ſatisfied hin 
that the Monks were as unſerviceable to Religion, 
prejudicial to his Affairs in his preſent Circumſtance 

As among the Conſtitutions obſerved in the Chun 
of England, there were not a few that had a manift 
Relation to the Papal Authority which was no long: 
recognized, it was abſolutely neceſſary to am 
them and make others, which ſhould have for Foun 
dation the King's Supremacy, The Parliament hu 
already paſſed an Ad, empowering the King to: 
point Thirty-two Commiſſioners to examine ſuch: 


were to be aboliſhed. But the King was in no hal 


to do that, becauſe by the Confuſion in that reſpet 
his Authority was much more extenſive. The 4 
Power was aboliſhed by A# of Parliament, and jt 
it ſubſiſted ſtill in the Conſtitutions, which not being 
brogated, threw the Clergy into great Perplexitiesx 
cauſe they knew not what to do. But this was v 

the King wanted, to the End the Clergy might ! 
more at his Devotion, ſince he could equally pro 
cute them as Guilty, whether they kept or not K 
them. The Parliament taking this Contrariety 1 
Conſideration were pleaſed to remedy ir, by confi 
ing the Power formerly given to the King, to appol 
Commiſſioners to alter theſe Conſtitutions. Tis" 
a ſort of reproaching him for his Negligence in ti 
Reſpect. But he made as if he took no notice of 
and left the Matter in the ſame State it was. 


- — 
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He had another Thing in his Head which affected 1536. 
him much more, namely, the ſtriking the Blow he Ta * 
was meditating againſt the Monks. In this Seſſion, WH he 
he repreſented to the Parliament that the great Num- Moenajte- 
ber of Monaſteries in the Kingdom were a Burden to Ad. Pub 
the State, and earneſtly deſired them to remedy the yy. pg 
Evil by ſuch Means as they ſhould judge proper. 
Whereupon it was enacted, That all Houſes of 200). 

a Year and under ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and their Ef- 

fects given to the King. Of this fort there were three Herbert. 
hundred ſeventy-ſix, and a Revenue of thirty-two 
Thouſand Pounds a Year fell to the Crown, with a- 

bove a Hundred Thouſand Pounds worth of Plate, 

Goods, Ornaments of the Churches, and other Things, 

A new Court was erected, called 2% Court of the Aug- coy, if 
mentations of the King's Revenue, which was to take Augmen- 
Cognizance of all Matters relating t6 this new Acqui- tations e- 
ſition . The ereCting of a Court for ſo ſmall a Re- #6: 
7enue, was a clear Evidence enough that the King 

uad no Deſign to ſtop there, but that he intended to 

get into his Hands the Revenues of all the Monaſte- 

ries in the Kingdom. 

The Convocation fitting as uſual, at the ſame Time lation 
with the Parliament, a Motion was made there, that 20 let the 
there ſhould be a Tranſlation of the Bible in Eugliſb, Pay 5 
to be ſet up in all Churches, ] and the ſame was ap- He in 
proved of. It muſt be obſerved that the King's In- Englich. 
tent therein was only to let the People ſee that there Butnet., 
was nothing contrary to the Holy Scriptures in what 
he had done againſt the Pope. But Cranmer, Crom- 
well, and the reſt of the Reformers had much farther 
Views. They were in Hopes that when the Bible 
ſhould be in the Hands of the People, they would 
ſee their Errour in abundance of other Things which 
they had taken hitherto to be eſſential to . 

ut 
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* The Court was to conſiſt of a Chancellor, a Treaſurer, an 
Attorney and Sollicitor, 10 Auditors, 17 Receivers, a Clerk, an 
Uſher and a Meſſenger. Belides the preſent ones, the King was 
to have the Lands of all thoſe Houſes that had been diſſolved with» 
u a Year before this Af, Burner, Vol. I. 194. 
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The Ring 


takes it 


upon him- 


ſelf. 


The Parli- 
ament is, 


diſſolved. 
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But they took Care to hide their Deſigns from the 
King, well knowing how contrary they were to his, 
Henry was obſtinately bent againſt all Reformation of 
Doctrine, and conſequently they were to bring him 
inſenſibly and by Degrees to what they deſired. They 
ſuccecded in part, but they wanted a great deal of 
carrying Matters ſo far as they expected at firſt, 
Mean while, they thought it a great Step to obtain 
his Conſent that it ſhould be moved in the Convocaſi. 
on, to let the People have the Bible in Engliſh, and to 
have got the Motion approved. As there was then 
no other Verſion of the Bible in Engliſh but what Tir. 
dal had made at Antwerp without the Publick Au- 
thority, the Convocation petitioned the King for a 
good Tranſlation, which he was pleaſed to take upon 
himſelf “. 

Henry having obtained of the Parliament every 
Thing he defired, thought it Time to diſſolve i, 
which he did on the 14th of April, after having con 
tinued it ſix Years. Never had Parliament fat fo long 
ſince the Beginning of the Monarchy. 

The Care Henry took to ſcreen himſelf from the 
Cabals of the Monks, and his other domeſtick Ene- 
mies, did not make him negligent of his Affairs A. 
broad, and unmindful ef the Means to parry the Em- 
perour's Blows. Francis was invading the Duke of 
Savoy, and it was but too manifeſt that his Intent was 
to open himſelf a Way to the Milaneſe. But as this 
was a great Undertaking, conſidering the State Franc 
was in, the Emperour could not believe he would have 
engaged in it without being firſt ſure of Henry's Aſſiſt. 
ance, Wherefore he reſolved to do his 1 a 

rea 


* It is not known to whom that Work was committed, or how 
they proceeded in it. For the Account of theſe Things has not been 
preſerved, nor conveighed to us, with that Care that the Impor- 
tance of the Thing required. Yet it appears that the Work was 
carried on at a good rate : For three Years after this it was printed 
at Paris, which ſhows they made all convenient haſte, in 1 
Thing that required ſo much Deliberation. Burnet, Vol. I. 5. 
197. 
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kept up a private Negotiation with Francis, about re- 


ſigning the Dutchy of Milan to one of his Sons, and lan 20 4 So 
he acted in that Matter ſo dexterouſly, that the Treaty of Francis, 


ſeemed to be very near a Concluſion. This could not 
but rouze Henry's Jealouſy. He plainly ſaw that if 
the Negotiation ended to the King of France's Satis- 
faction, he would hardly be any longer mindful of his 


Concerns. On the other ſide, the Emperour no foon- and off rs 


er heard of the Death of his Aunt Queen Catharine, 2 Alli- 
ance with 


Henry, 


but he ſent and offered Henry to renew their Alliance, 
and bury in Oblivion all that had paſſed. But leſt he 
ſhould be taken at his Word, he required three Con- 
ditions, which left him at Liberty to ſpin out the Af- 
fair to what length he pleaſed, his Aim being only to 
ſow Diſcord between Francis and Henry, by making 
them ſuſpicious of each other. The firſt of theſe Con- 
ditions was, that Henry ſhould be Feconciled to the 
Pope, to which end he offered his Mediation. By the ſe- 
cond, he demanded a ſtrong Aid againſt the Turks. By the 
third, that purſuant to their Treaty in 1518, he ſhould 
fide with him in the Defenſe of Milan, againſt the At- 


tacks of the French King. Henry replied, That what Henry', 
had been done againſt the Pope could not be revoked: Auer, 


That as ſoon as Chriſtendom ſhould be in Peace, he 
would act againſt the Inſidels, as became a Chriſtian 
Prince : That he was very ready to renew his Alli- 
ance with the Emperour, provided it were done with- 
out Prejudice to the King of France his Ally; that be- 
ing Friend to both, he might be better enabled to 
bring about their Reconciliation 3 or if he could not 
ſucceed in that, to aſſiſt him that ſhould be unjuſtly 
attacked : That as to the reſt, he refuſed not to be 
Friends with the Emperour, provided he would own 
that the Rupture came from him. The Emperour 
perceiving that Henry was upon his Guard, thought 
not fit to puſh the Matter any farther. Indeed Henry 
could eaſily ſee that his Aim was to ſet him at Vari- 
ance with France, ſince at the very Time that theſe 


Things were in Agitation, Francis imparted to him 
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1536. the private Negotiation about the Dutchy of Milan, 
| Moreover he warned him that the Emperour intend. 
ed to force him to return to the Pope's Obedience, 
and that it was only upon that Condition, he offered 
to yield up the Milaneſe, 

5 % All theſe Proceedings of the Emperour making it 
with 75 appear to Henry that he ſought Occaſion to attack 
League of him, he reſolved to purfue his Negotiation with the 
of * Proteſtants of Germany, that he might raiſe him Di. 
— ſturbances in thoſe Parts, that ſhould break his Mea- 
fures with regard to England. To that ſame Purpoſe 
he had ſent Edward Fox to them laſt Year, But they 
would not be his Cullies, being unable to perſwade 
themſelves, as he would fain have made them believe, 
that he had an Inclination to their Faith, whilſt he or- 
dered their Brethern to be burnt in England. So not 
to be drawn in by faint Hopes, to do his Buſineſs at 
their Expence, they delivered to his Ambaſſador the 
Terms on which they were willing to join in ſtrict U. 
nion with him. The Terms were, That he ſhould 
embrace the Augsburg-Confeſſion: That he ſhould de. 
fend it with all his Power in a free Council: That he 
ſhould agree upon no Place for the holding of the 
Council without their Conſent : That if the Pope cal- 
led a Council of his own Head, Heury ſhould join 
with them in proteſting againſt it: That he ſhould ac- 
cept of the Title of Protector of the League: That he 
ſhould never return to the Pope's Obedience: That 
he ſhould not aſſiſt their Enemies: That he ſhould 
find a Hundred Thouſand Crowns for the Occaſions 
of the League, and two Hundred Thouſand if the 
War laſted any Time. Laſtly, they added, That when 
he ſhould have declared his Mind upon theſe Articles, 
they would fend Ambaſſadors and agree with him up- 
on every Thing elſe. | 
Ho is at a T beſe Propofals threw Henry into ſome Perplexity. 
toſs abour He ſaw that the fole Aim of the Proteſtants was to 
them, fupport their Religion, and that was the Thing hov- 

ever which pur him the leaſt to a ſtand. He was by 

no means pleaſed with the Avgsh1rg-Confeflion, and 
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yet he plainly perceived that in Caſe he openly reject- 
ed it, there was no likelihood of his being able to 
join with the League of Smalcald. On the other 
ſide, it concerned him to keep up this Negotiation, 
as well becauſe the Proteſtants might be ſerviceable 
to him, as to keep the Emperour in Awe by that 
Conſideration. So his Intereſt required that he ſhould 
give a favourable Ear to theſe Propoſitions. But withal 
he reſolved to inſert in his Anſwer ſome Thing which 
ſhould afford him room to break off, if he thought 
proper. He replied therefore, that he was willing to ris An- 
turniſh the Sums required, in Caſe a League, which ſwer. _ 
he would treat about with their Ambaſſadors, ſhould March 12. 
be concluded between them: That although he was 
ſenſible what danger the Title of Protector of the 
League would expoſe him to, yet he was content to 
accept it, provided there were between him and them 
a Conformity of Doctrine, otherwiſe he could not en- 
gage to defend a Faith, the Truth whereof he was 
not convinced of : That therefore he defired them to 
lend Commiſſioners with Powers to mollify ſome Ar- 
ticles of the Augsburg- Confeſſion, which he could ne- 
ver agree to. Moreover as to the Supplies, he required 
that the Engagement ſhould be mutual, whether he 
or they were attacked. In fine, he demanded that 
they mould approve in an authentick manner of his 
Divorce, and promiſe to juſtify it in 4 Council. Theſe 
Fropoſals of both Sides were of a Nature to keep a 
Treaty a long while on Foot. Bur although the 75, pre 
Members of the League of Smalcald ſaw no great teſtant- 
Kelihood of a ſtrict Union, they appointed however dee. 
uf mius, Draco, Bucer, and Melandtbon to go and“ _ 
onfer with Henry and his Divines. It was eſpecially 
provided in their Inſtructions that nothing ſhould be 
cluded to the prejudice of Emperour or Empire. 
[us Negotiation was broke off by the Death of Aun 
bullen, which fell out ſhortly after, and which very 
much altered the Face of Affairs as well as the King's 


lind, in reſpect to the Reformation which ſhe open- 


ly countenanced, 
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1536. Two Paſſions at the ſame Time invaded the Kin 5 
22 * Breaſt; a violent Love for Jane Seymour, Maid of 


Love with Honour to the Queen, and an extreme Jealouſy d 
Jane 1 the Queen his Wife. It is very likely that the latter 
— 2 was a Conſequence of the former. When Any Bil. 
tous of the len's Enemies found that ſhe no longer held in the 
Queen. King's Heart the Place ſhe had formerly enjoyed 
Burnet. inſtead of fearing to accuſe her of Unfaithfulneſs 1 
the King her Spouſe, they believed they ſhould do 
him a Pleaſure, by furniſhing him with a Pretenſe tg 
Juſtify his Change. It is certain the King had loſt 
that Affection for the Queen, which made him fur- 
mount ſo many Obſtacles to poſſeſs her, whether En. 
Joyment had quenched his firſt Flames, or the Quicen's 
Indiſcretions had given the King cauſe to ſuſpect her, 
he ſo wholly gave himſelf over to Jealouſy, thatit 
was not in his Power to get the better of it, and per- 
haps he never endeavoured it much. Be that as it 
will, the Reaſon of it was this. The Queen hade 
great Friendſhip for her Brother the Lord Rochen 
But ſhe could not bear his Wife, who lived very il 
with her Huſband, and had a very bad Character 
as will evidently appear hereafter. It was this Lady 
that whiſpered in the King's Ear the firſt Report that 
the Queen was Unfaithful, and that ſhe had a Crini 
nal Commerce with her Brother the Lord Rocha 
Theſe Seeds fell upon a Soil already prepared to rt 
ceive them. The King, prejudiced by his Paſſion fi 
Fane Seymour, was overjoyed to find in the pretend 
Unfaithfulneſs of the Queen, a Means to help him to 
Motives of the Poſſeſſion of the Perſon he loved. As ſoon 
#heQueen's Queen Ann's Enemies ſaw how the King ſtood affect. 


Enemies to 
\ facrifice | 
ber. his Favour, by accuſing her of ſundry Intrigues wi 


her own Domeſticks. Theſe Enemies were the fame 
with thoſe of the Reformation. They imagined i 
had put the King upon all his Proceedings againſt ts 
Pope, on Purpoſe to favour the new Religion. Bu 
ſuppoſing ſhe had done nothing towards them, it ud 
enough to hate her that ſhe had been the Cauſe, Y 


in {pic 


ed towards her, hey took Care to ruin her quite nM 
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inſpiring the King with Love, ſince that had occaſi- 1536. 
oned Catharine's Divorce, and conſequently all the 
Innovations in Religion. Policy might likewiſe have 

a ſhare in their Project. They were fully ſenGble 

that as long as Ann lived ſhe would be an invincible 

Bar to a Reconciliation with Rome, whereas if ſhe 

were once out of the way, they hoped that all Diffi- 

culties would be eaſily removed. The Duke of Nor- 

folk inwardly burned with a Deſire to ſee Religion a- 

gain eſtabliſhed upon the ſame Foot it was before theſe 
Alterations, though like a good Courtier, he forbore 

to let his Maſter know any ſuch Thing. His Quality, 

his Zeal, his Credit, had made him Head of the Party 

of the old Religion, and as he had the King's Ear, it 

was in his Power to do ill Offices to the contrary Par- 

ty. The King's Jealouſy of the Queen was too fair an 
Occaſion to let it lip, ſince at the ſame Time he could 

ſerve his Party, and make his Court to his Maſter. So 

it 15 commonly believed that this Lord contributed the 

molt to the Queen's Downfal, becauſe among all her 
Enemies, he had the moſt Acceſs to the King. But 
however, whether it was he or another, the King was 
inſpired with a Jealouſy which threw him into a ſort 

of Fury. This is no great Wonder, conſidering his 
Temper, the moſt Impetudus and moſt Impatient thar 

ever was. The Queen was accuſed of a Criminal gg, ;, 4 
Commerce, not only with the Lord Rockford her Bro- cuſed of 
ther, but alſo with Henry Norris [Groom of the Stole, ] 4dultery 
Francis Weſton and William Brereton [of the King's Pri- 4 "ſte 
vy Chamber, ] and one Mark Smeton [a Muſician.] It 

muſt be confeſſed that the Queen had ſome indiſcreet 

Ways with her, which the King never minded, whilſt 

he was not prejudiced againſt her, but which after- 

wards were too capable of confirming his Suſpicions *. 
Beſides, as ſoon as he lent an Ear to what was ſaid a- 

gainſt her, it is very probable, her Enemies were very 
diligent to give an ill Turn to her moſt innocent Words 


* She was, ſays Burnet, of a very chear'ul Temper, which was not 
always limited within the Bounds of exact Decency and Diſcretion, 
She had tallied ſome of the King's Servants more than bec:me her; 


KX 3 or 
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1536. or Actions. Without doubt Henry was ſome Time 


tormented with Jealcuſy before he diſcovered it, But 
at laſt it broke out at a ſolemn Juſts held at Gree». 
wich, from whence he ſuddenly withdrew with Signs of 
er Anger, the Cauſe whereof no Body could deviſe 

n all likelihood he had obſerved ſomething that con- 
firmed him in his Suſpicions, which no Body but him- 
ſelf took notice of. Sanders ſays, the Queen drop. 
ping her Handkerchief, one of her Gallants took ir 
up and wiped his Face with it. But this Author js 
the only Perſon that relates this Circumſtance *. Hoy. 


ever that be, the King was no ſooner youu from the 
Juſts, but he ordered the Lord Rochford, Norris, Ng. 


She is ap. ton, Brereton and Smeton to be apprehended. At the 
prebended. ſame Time the Queen was confined to her Chamber, 


Snares are 


laid for 
ber, 


and next Day conveyed to the Tower, But what plain- 
ly ſhowed the Deſign of her Enemies to ſtrike her 
home, was there procuring an Order to the Archbi. 
ſhop of Canterbury to retire to his Palace at Lambeth, 
for fear if he could come to ſpeak with the King, hc 
would find Occaſion to vindicate the Queen. 

It is not ſtrange that a Princeſs in her ſad Condition 
ſhould be diſtracted in her Thoughts; and that having 
no body to adviſe with, ſhe ſhould fall into the Snares 
her Enemies laid for her. Her Uncle's N " 

5 a 7 


Burxez who was at more than ordinary Pains to learn all he 
could concerning this Affair, ob/erves that this Circumſtance is not 
in Spelman, a Judge at that Time, who writ an Account of the 
Matter with his own Hand, in his Common-place Book, of which 
Burner had a Sight. Spelman ſays, the Buſineſs was diſcovered in 
a very different manner. As for the Evidence (ſays he) of this Mat: 
ter, it was diſcovered by the Lady Wingfield, who had been a Ser. 
vant to the Queen, and becoming on a ſudden infirm ſome time li. 
fore her Death, did ſwear this Matter to one of her And 
here unluckily the reſt of the Page is torn off. By this it ſeems 
there was no legal Evidence againſt the Queen, and that it was 4 
Witneis at ſecond Hand who depoſed what they heard the Lady 
Wingfield ſwear. Who this Perſon was we know not, nor in whit 
Temper of Mind rhe Lady Wingfeld might be when ſhe ſwore. 


And this it ſeems wasthat which was brought to the King at Green- 


Wick during the Jufts, who did thereupon immediately return to 
Whuchall, being the alt of May. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 197. 
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Lady Bullen, was appointed to lie in the Chamber 1336. 
with her, with whom ſhe was very much at variance, 
and from this Lady, who was 3 there on purpoſe 
to watch her, it came to be known that during her 
Confinement, ſhe ſaid ſome Things which helped to 
confirm the King's Suſpicions. However, upon her 
Examination, ſhe poſitively denied ſhe had ever been 
unfaichful to the King. Only when ſhe was told that 
Norris, Weſton, Brereton and Smeton had accuſed her, 
though ſhe might have eaſily ſeen this was done purely 
to bring her to ſome Confeſſion, ſhe believed ſhe 
ought not to conceal certain Things which had paſſed 
betwixt her and them. She ſaid concerning Norris, She con- 
chat asking him one Day why he did not go on with Het ſeme 
his Marriage, he replied, there was no haſte. Where- Paſſages. 
upon ſhe ſaid, that ſhe plainly ſaw he was in hopes of 
having her, in caſe the King ſhould die. This ſeems 
to argue there was ſome Familiarity between her and 
Norris, Otherwiſe, ſuppoſing the Truth of the Fact, 
it is hard to conceive that a Queen ſhould think of 
talking in ſuch a Manner to one of her Domeſticks. 

As for Smeton the Muſician, ſhe ſaid, he was never 
in her Chamber but twice. That the laſt Time ſhe 
aw him there, ſhe aſked him why he was ſo ſad ; and 
that in her Converſation with him he had the Boldneſs 
to tell her, No, no, Madam, a Look ſuffices me. 

As for Weſton, ſhe owned he had taken the Liberty 
to tell her, He loved her, and that ſhe thereupon de- 
fed him *. a 


K k 4 Bur 


* She ſaid, ©* Smeton was never in her Chamber but when the 
* King was laſt at Wincheſter; and then he came to play on the 
* Virginals: She ſaid, She never ſpoke to him after that but on 
Saturday before May Day, when ſhe ſaw him ſtanding in the 
* Window; and then the agked him, why he was ſo ſad: He ſaid, 
* it was no matter. She anſwered, You muſt not expect I ſhould. 
« ſpeak to you as if you were a Nobleman, fiace you are an in- 
* ferior Perſon. No, no, Madam, ſaid he, a Look ſuffices me ”. 
Burner, Vol. I. p. 199. 

*. She ſeemed more apprebenſive of Weſton than of any body. 
For on Whjtjen-Monday laſt he ſaid to het, That Norris came 

EO WAR | * more 
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1536. But after all, the Queſtion is to know whether the 
Regiſters from whence this Examination is taken are 
to be depended upon, or whether the Examination was 
impartially ſer down in writing. It is true, this Doubt 
alone 1s not ſufficient to clear the Queen. Bur then, 
when 1t 1s conſidered ſhe had for Adverſary a Huſband 
who was a King, and jealous even to Madneſs, it is 
very likely that they who were employed to examine 
her, gave her Words ſuch a Turn and Senſe, as fa- 
voured the King's Deſigns, by pretending to ſet down 
the Subſtance of her Anſwers inſtead of her very 


Words. 


As for the Lord Rochford, all the Evidence for his 


pretended Familiarity with the 


Queen his Siſter, 


amounted to no more than that he was once ſeen 


leaning on her Bed, 


Detofici- When theſe Men were examined, Norris ſwore he 
on; of the believed the Queen innocent, and perſiſted in his A- 
Complices. ſeveration to his laſt Breath. Smeton confeſſed, he had 
known the Queen carnally three times; but he was 

never confronted with her; nay, he was condemned 

before ſhe was brought to her Tryal, and ſo could 

not be a Witneſs. This makes very much for the 

Queen, ſince it is not likely ſuch an Evidence would 

have been voluntarily neglected, had it been deemed 


as good as it appears to be. But 
feared that Smeton would retract or the 


probably it was 
ueen confound 


him, if he was brought Face to Face with her. The 
reſt pleaded Not Guilty. But for all that they were 


condemned and executed “*. 


Three 


* more to her Chamber upon her Account than for any body elſe 
„ that was there She had obſerved that he loved a Kinſwoman 
% of hers, and challenged him for it, and for not loving his Wife. 
% But he anſwcred her, That there were Women in the Houſe 
„% whom he loved better than them both: She asked, who is that; 
« your ſelf, ſaid he; upon which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe defied him. Bur- 


per, Vol. I. p. 199. 


* Their Trial came on the 12th of May, on which Day they 
were tried by a Commiſſion of Oyer and Termiver in Weſtminſer- 
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the Three Days after the Queen and the Lord Rochford 1536. 
are her Brother were brought to be tried by their Peers, __ ok 8 
vas the Duke of Norfolk being Lord High-Steward for that ev yer 
übt W Occaſion *®. The Queen was accuſed of proſtituting Lord 


en herſelf to her Brother and four other Men, and of Rochford. 


en, . 
ind conſpiring the King's Death. Bur this laſt Charge 
t is being without any Foundation, it was not thought 
ne proper to inſiſt upon it. The Queen and the Lord 
fa- Rochford pleaded Not Guilty, and yet they were con- 
Wn demned without its being ever known upon what Evi- 
ery dence the Sentence was grounded. Judgment was 
given that the Lord Rochford ſhould be beheaded and 
his quartered, As for the Queen, ſhe was condemned to 
er, be burnt or beheaded at the King's Pleaſure. 
een It is very probable that the King believed the Queen —8 
guilty, and that, prejudiced as he was, Signs and 8, nee. | 
he Tokens were to him ſubſtantial. Proofs. But can the | 
Af ſame Thing be ſaid of the Peers who condemned her? I 
had | Did n 
Was * 
ned Hall. They were twice indicted, and the Indictments were found 4 
uld by two Grand Juries in the Counties of Kent and Middleſex. The on 
b Crimes they were charged with being ſaid to be done in both . 
che Counties. All proteſted their Innocence, only Smeton confeſſed, J 
uld he had well deſerved to die, which gave Occaſion to many Reflec- T 
ned tions. They were all beheaded but Smeron, who was hanged. lt i 
+ was generally ſaid, he was bribed into that Confeſſion, and had his 1 
Life promiſed ; but it was not fit to let him live to tell Tales. Norris \ 
und had been much in the King's Favour, who ſent for him and offe- 5 
The red him his Life if he would confeſs his Guilt. He generouſly n 
ere rejected the Offer, affirming, that in his Conſcience he thought N 
the Queen Innocent, and that he would die a Thouſand times ra- ö 
ther than ruin an innocent Perſon. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 201. Vol. III. ; 
p. 120. | 
ee * With him ſat the Duke of Suffolk, the Marquiſs of Exeter, p 
| and the Earl of Arundel, with Twenty-five more Peers. The i 
Charge ran, That ſpe had procured her Brother and the other Four - 
elſe to lye with her, which they had often done ; that (he had ſaid to l 
man them, that the King never had her Heart ; and had ſaid to every | 
Vife. one of them by themſelves, that ſhe loved them better than any 
ouſe Perſon whatever, which was to the Slander of the Iſſue that was 
hat; between the King and her. And this was Treaſon according to the | 
Bure Statute made in the 26th Year of this Reign (ſo that the Law made | 
tor her and her Iſſue, is now made uſe of to deſtroy her.) It was ; 
they added in the Indictment, that ſhe and her Complices had conſpi- | 
fer- red the King's Death; but this it ſeems was only put in to ſwell | 
all tie Charge. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 202. 
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1535. Did their Conſcience ſuffer them to ſentence a Queen henſic 
to Death upon bare Surmiſes? I ſay upon Surmiſes, M 2” he 
ſince had there been ſolid Proofs, it is not at all likely MW S ' 
they ſhould have neglected to publiſh them, in order 4 


to juſtify a Sentence of this Nature, which was unpre- vindi 
cedented in England. They were not ſo reſerved after. wh 
the 


wards in the Caſe of another of Henrys Queens, who 
was really guilty of the like Crime. All that can be this v 


ſaid in favour of thoſe who paſſed Sentence on An have 
Bullen is, that the Dread they were under of turning Cond 
againſt themſelves the King's Fury, if they complied 

not with his Humour, made them conſider Mars . , 
and Signs as real Froofs. It is obſervable, that there * 55 
were but Twenty-nine Peers preſent at the Trial, MW * baff. 
though there were then Fifty-three in Exgland, as ap- out: 


pears by the Summons to Parliament directed to then . _ 


Mortly after. Thus gives Occaſion to conjecture, that WW « a go 
according to the Method introduced by Cardinal 8W * her 
Wolſey, in the Condemnation of the Dake of Bucky WM ; _ 
ham, care was taken to remove thoſe who were iu- WW « — 
pected not to have ſo much Complaiſance as to gratij }W * comi 
the King's Paſſion at the Expence of their Conſcience, WW * and 
As for Dr. Burnel's ſaying in his Hiſtory, that 4M « £7 
Bulleu's Father was among her Judges, it is known it WF * very 
unſaid it afterwards. | „ hug] 
The uten The Sentence was executed on the 19th of My Mt .. 2 
js * , Ann ſuffered Death with great Conſtancy, after having WW « wag 
brad. made to the Standers-by a ſhort Speech, wherein ih WW © x-Cl, 
neither confeſſed nor denied the Crime ſhe was conf bere 
demned for. She contented herſelf with acknowꝛlecg 
ing the Obligations ſhe had to the King, with praying 
for him, and deſiring the Prayers of the People fn 


herſelf “, It is commonly thought that the Appre 
| | | henſions , Shen 
Her Carriage the Day ſhe died will beſt appear from the ft. med 2 


Jowing original Leiter of Sir William Kingdon Conftable of ii Mayor, 


Tower to Cromwell. off by 1 

SIR, _ an 
« FT HESE ſhall be to advertiſe you, that I have receivedy0 2 
4 Letter, wherein you would have Strangers conveyeo Bm | as 
* of the Tower, and ſo they be by the Means of Richard Gl e 
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henfions ſhe was under of drawing the King's Anger 
on her Daughter Elizabeth, prevented her from inliſt- 
ing upon her own Innocence. As ſhe knew the 
King's Temper perfectly well, and as ſhe could not 
ns bf herſelf without charging him with Injuſtice, 
the was afraid Elizabeth would become the Sacrifice of 


$23 
1536. 


the King her Father's Reſentment. However that be, Different 


this was the tragical End of Ann Bullen, whom ſome 
have cried down with great Vehemence, and whoſe 
Conduct others have with as great Care juſtified, 

8 with- 


« and William Cooke, and Wyzſpoll. But the Number of Strangers 
© paſt not Thirty, and not many of thoſe armed; and the Am- 
« baſſador of the Emperour had a Servant there, and honeſlly put 
« out: Sir, if we have not an Hour certain, as it may be known 
« in London, I think here will be but few, and 1 think a reaſonable 
Number were beſt, for I ſuppoſe ſhe will declare herſelf to be 
« 2 good Woman for al! Men but for the King, at the Hour of 
« her Death. For this Morning ſhe ſent for me, that I might be 
© with her at ſuch a time as ſhe received the good Lord, to the In- 
« tent I ſhould hear her ſpeak as touching her Innocency alway to 
« beclear. And in the writing of this ſhe ſent for me, andat my 
coming ſhe ſaid: Mr. Xing ſton, I hear 1 ſhall not die afore Noon, 
* and Iam very ſorry therefore, for 1 thought to be dead by this 
time and paſt my Pain, I told her it thould be no pain, it was 
* ſo ſottle. And then ſhe ſaid, I heard ſay the Executioner was 
very good, and I have a little Neck, and put her Hands about ir, 
laughing heartily. I have ſeen many Men and alſo Women exe- 
* cuted, and that they have been in great Sorrow, and to my 
* Knowledge this Lady has much Joy and Pleaſure in Death. Sir, 
* her Almoner is continually with her, and had been ſince Two 
* a-Clock after Midnight, This is the Effect of any thing that is 
* here at this time, and thus fare you well“. | 


Tours, 
WIL KINGS TON. 


She was beheaded a little before Noon, in the Green on Tower- 
Hill, There were preſent the Dukes of Suffolk ar d Richmond, the 
Lord Chancellor Audley, and Secretary Cromwe'l, with the Lord 
Mayor, the Sherifts and Aldermen of Tondon. Her Head was cut 
off by the Hangman of Calais, as being more expert at his Buſineſs 
than any in England: Her Eyes and Lips were obſerved to move 
after her Head was cut off, as Selman writes; her Body was throw 
into a common Cheſt of Elm that was made to put Armour in, and 
was buried in the Chapel within the Tower before Twelve a Clock. 
Burnes, Vol. I. p. 203. | is 


Opinions 
about the 


Queen. 
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1536. without any one's yet being able to know for certain 
whether ſhe was guilty or innocent. The Enemies to 
her Daughter Elizabeth and the Reformation, have 
blackened her Reputation as much as poſſible, fan- 
cying by that to give a mortal Wound to the Prot/. 
tant Religion. For a contrary Reaſon, the Proteſtant; 
have omitted nothing that could help to give of her x 
quite different Idea. But Both have gone upon a 
falſe Principle, ſince the Goodneſs of a Religion de. 
pends not upon the Life and Converſation of the Pro- 
feſſors. For my Part, if I may have leave to ſpeak 
my Opinion, I can never believe that the Peers, her 
Judges, had ſufficient Evidence to condemn her a 
guilty of defiling the King's Bed. However, it can. 
not be denied that by ſome Familiarines little becoming 
a Queen, ſhe gave too great an Advantage over her, 
As ſhe was young and handſome, without doubt ſhe 
was not diſpleaſed to ſee the Effect of her Beauty 
upon all ſorts of People, imagining that the Love ſhe 
inſpired them with very much heightned her Merit. 

Wee ſee too many Ladies liable to this Infirmity. Be 
this as it will, it is certain that the Spirit of Party has 
not a little contributed to the Diverſity of Opinions 
concerning this Queen. Had ſhe not countenanced 
the Reformation, ſhe would have undoubtedly fewer 
Accuſers among the Catholicks; and had ſhe led the 
King to perſecute he Reformed, not many of theſe 
would undertake to clear her. This is the Way of the 
World. People are innocent or guilty according to 
the Party they are of. But beſides this general Rez 
ſon, a particular one may alſo be found in the Car- 
riage of Ann Bullen. She was of a very gay Ten 
per, which had charmed the King, but which after 
ſome Years of Enjoyment, ſerved only to raiſe hö 
Jealouſy. On the other Hand, it cannot be denied 
that ſhe had very good Qualities, and particularly 
great Charity to the Poor, to whom a few Days bt 
Pore her Diſgrace ſhe had given Two Thouſand Pound. 
A Circumſtance in the Story of her Death ſhow! 


likewiſe that ſhe had a very tender Conſcience. a 
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ſhe was condemned, ſhe fell upon her Knees to the 
Lady Bullen her Siſter-in-law *, and conjured her for 
God's fake, to tell the Princeſs Mary that ſhe begged 
her Pardon for her il! Uſage of her. This Charity, 
and this Tenderneſs of Conſcience would little be- 
comea Woman, who ſhould carry on a ſhameful and 
criminal Commerce with Four Men and her own Bro- 
ther. But they would be very conſiſtent with a great 
deal of Indiſcretion and a little Coquetry. 

Though the King had procured the 
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Queen's Con- Henty 


demnation, he was not ſatisfied, He was pleaſed to ##!t bis 


give her before ſhe died a freſh Cauſe of Mortification, 


Marriage 
with Ann 


by annulling their Marriage. To that purpoſe he Bullen. 


cauſed her to be ſifted and turned ſo many ways, that 
at laſt ſhe was wrought upon to confeſs a Contract be- 
tween her and the Lord Piercy, now Earl of Northum- 
berland, though that Lord proteſted upon his Salva- 
tion, that there never was any formal Promiſe of Mar- 
riage between them. It was believed that this Confeſſion 
was drawn from her, by her being given to underſtand 
that the King would at no other rate be prevailed upon 
to mitigate that cruel Part of her Sentence of being 
burnt, into the milder Part of having her Head cut off. 
However that be, upon this ſame Confeſſion the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury was forced to paſs a Sen- 
tence of Divorce between the King and her, and to 
declare their Daughter Elizabeth Ilegitimate, What 
is moſt ſtrange in the King's Proceedings, is, the Ar- 
tifice he made uſe of, in cauſing the Queen to be con- 
demned before her Marriage was nulled. Had the 
Divorce been made before the Sentence, ſhe could not 
have been condemned for an Adultereſs, ſince her 
Marriage with the King muſt have been conſidered 
only as a Concubinage. But Henry had got ſuch an 
ablolute Sway over his Subjects, that his Will was the 


ſole Meaſure of Juſtice and Law. Nay, he ſo little T 


m 
Jane Seys 
mour. 


regarded the Publick and his own Reputation, that he 
| married 


* Burnet ſays, it was to the Lady Ring ſton, the Conſtable of the 
Dur- Lady. vol. J. p. 204. 


he King 
arries 
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1536. married Jane Seymour the next Day after Ann Bulley's 
| Death, which argued ſo ſtrong a Paſſion, that it 
ſerved greatly to juſtify the deceaſed Queen. 
The prin- The Death of Ann Bullen revived the Hopes of 
ceſs Mary Mary the King's Daughter by his firſt Wife Catha- 
_ rine. Her Attachment to the Queen her Mother, 
King. and her obſtinate Refuſal to conform herſelf to the 
Herbert. late Ads of Parliament, had pur hey quite out of the 
King's Favour, who could not bear Contradiction. 
But the late Event having made the Friends of Rome 
imagine the King might be reconciled to the Pope, 
they adviſed Mary to accommodate herſelf to the 
Times, for fear of loſing the Fruits this Change 
might produce. As there was nothing now that kept 
the Emperour and the King at a Diſtance, it was 
hoped the Act which declared her Illegitimate might 
be repealed, provided ſhe made her Submiſſion to the 
King her Father, To that End fhe reſolved to write 
a very humble and reſpectful Letter ro the King, 
wherein ſhe proteſted for the future ſhe would have no 
other Sentiments but His. But Henry not ſatisfied with 
a Submiſſion expreſſed in ſuch general Terms, would 
have her, betore he reſtored her to favour, ſign cer- 
tain Articles which ſhe had hitherto rejected: Namely, 
the Supremacy, the Renunciation of the Biſhop of 
Rome, and the Unlawfulneſs of her Mother's Marriage. 
Mary tried all ways to be excuſed, Bur at length, 
finding the King remained inflexible, ſhe ſigned 
them, though contrary to her Opinion, hoping that 
the Ill ſhe committed in acting againſt her Conſcience, 
would be productive of much Good *. As for the 
Princeſs E/izabeth, then about three Years old, ſhe 
was diveſted of the Title of Princeſs of Wales, which 
ſhe had enjoyed from her Birth. However, the King 
continued ſtill to breed her up in the Court with all the 
Care and Tenderneſs of a Father. 


A new 


* There is one Circumſtance which ſhows the Frugality of that | 


Time. In the Eſtabliſhment that was made for her Family, there 


was only 40 l. a Quarter aſſigned tor her Privy-Purſe. Barnet, Vol. J. 
p. 208. 
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A new Parliament meeting the 8th of June“, an 
I was paſſed to ſettle the Succeſſion, the Sentence of 


Marriage. By this new 47 the other was repealed, 
and the Iſſue of the King's two firſt Marriages was 
declared Illegitimate, and diſabled from ever inheriting 
the Crown. Moreover, the Ad confirmed Ann Bul- 
lers Sentence as being grounded upon very juſt 
Cauſes *1, and ſettled the Crown after the King's Death 
upon the Iſſue of Queen Jane, or of any other Queen 
whom he might marry afterwards. Finally, they 
oave the King full Power to declare the Succeſſion to 
the Crown, either by his Letters Patents under the Great 
Seal, or by his laſt Will figned with his Hand; [and 
if any ſo deſigned to ſucceed in default of others, 
ſhould endeavour to uſurp upon thoſe before them, or 
to exclude them, they were declared Traytors; ] as 
were alſo thoſe who ſhould maintain the Lawfulneſs of 
the former Marriages. Hence it may be eaſily gueſ- 
ſed, with what an abſolute Sway Henry then reigned, 
lince, without any Examination, the Parliament ap- 
proved of all his Actions, and granted him even more 
than he deſired, by giving him Power to fettle the Or- 
der of his Succeſſors. By that it was in the King's 
Power to re- place Mary and #lizabeth in ſuch order 
as he ſhould pleaſe, or to exclude them altogether. 
This is a very clear Evidence that the Parliament had 
not Juſtice and Equity ſo much in View as the pleaſing 
the King, 


As 


Burnet obſerves, that if full Forty Days be neceſſary for a Sum- 
mons, then the Mits muſt have been iſſued out the Day before the 
late Queen's Diſgrace; ſo that it was deſigned before the Fuft, at 
Greenwich, and conſequently did not flow from any thing that then 
appeared, Vol. I. p. 209. 

Queen Ann is ſaid in the Act, to have been inflamed with Pride 
and carnal Deſires of her Body; and having cenfederated herſelf 
with her Complices, to have committed divers Freafons to the Pan- 
ger ot the King's Royal Perſon, (with other 2ggravating Words) 
for which ſhe had juſtly ſuffered Denth, and is now attainted by AR 
of Parliament, bid. p. 210. 


: l ment. Neu 
Divorce between the King and Ann Bullen having ren- 44 of 


dered of no Effect that which was made after their Succeſion. 
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1536. As ſoon as Pope Paul III had notice of Aun Buller; 
The Pope Death, he entertained Hopes of getting all that had 


tries to 


wake up been done in England revoked. To that End, he 


Matters privately told his Mind to Sir Gregory Caſſali formerly 
Hwy the King's Ambaſſador, and having firſt excuſed him. 


ſelf about the Sentence of Excommunication which he 
had given, but which was not yet publiſhed, he gay 
him to underſtand that he would willingly cloſe with 
any Expedients which ſhould be deemed proper 9 
bring about a good Agreement between the King an! 
who re- him. But Henry, who ſome few Years ago would 
geets _ have done a great deal to obtain the Pope's Favour, 
Prepeſals. as not now in the ſame Mind. Nothing was capable 
of bringing him to let go the Authority he had ac- 
quired over the Clergy, as well as over the reſt of his 
Subjects, and which rendered his Power more exten- 
ſive than he expected at firſt, On the contrary, 1 
cut off all the Pope's Hopes, he got the Parliament io 
confirm by two new Acts whatever had been done :. 
gainſt him. By the firſt, all Perſons were to incur the 
Pains of a Premunire, who endeavoured to reſtore in 
England the Authority of the Biſhop of Rome; andal 
Officers both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical were commanded, 
under ſeveral Penalties, to puniſh thoſe who ſhould 
dare to break this Statute, The ſecond nulled and 
aboliſhed all Diſpenſations, Immunities and Privilege 
flowing from the Court of Rome, ſaving to the Arct- 
biſhop of Canterbury the Power of confirming whut 
ſhould not be contrary to the Law of God, or com 
mon Decency, [which Confirmation was to pals ut 
der the Great Seal. ] 

-4nothey In this Seſſion two conſiderable AFs more were pil 
about the ſed, but which related not to Religion. By the fitl, 
Marriage it was forbid, under ſevere Penalties, to marry in tit 
1 de. hext Degrees of the Blood Royal without the King' 
lations, Licence firit had. This Statute was made on accoull 
Occaſion of of Thomas Howard Brother of the Duke of Norfolk 
oh to whom Margaret Douglaſs, Niece to the King | nl 
Daughter to the Queen of Scotland, then living tht 


Engliſbo Court] had plighted her Faith, way * 0. 
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foning to acquaint the King her Uncle with it. Henry 1836. 

offended at their Boldneſs, ſent them both to the 

Tower, and to prevent the like Attempts for the fu- 

ture, procured the above-mentioned AZ, By the , her 

Second it was provided, that all Uſurpations of the enge in 
Parliament upon the Royal Authority, before the favour of 
King was Twenty-four Years of Age, might be re- . 
pealed by Letters Patents under the Great Seal. Thus 

it is that both Houſes of Parliament employed their 

whole Authority to give the Sovereign a Power which 

his Predeceſſors had never enjoyed, as if they had been 

met purely for that Purpoſe. | yy 

But it was not only with reſpect to Civil Govern- 73,Clergy 
ment, that the Bounds of the Royal Authority Were approves 
enlarged. The Clergy, unwilling to be behind the Par- _ ” s 
lament in that Point, uſed the ſame Endeavours to 
become agreeable to the King, by approving all his Burnet. 
Proceedings. The Convocation meeting at the ſame 
Time, confirmed the Sentence“ of the Invalidity of the 
King's Marriage with Ann Bullen, upon the fame 
Ground which had ſerved to procure it, namely, a 
Pre-Contra&t with the Lord Percy, though that Lord 
denied it upon Oath. 

In a few Days after the lower Houſe of Convocation com- 
ſent to the upper Houſe Sixty-ſeven Opinions, which laing; a- 
they thought worthy to be condemned. At the ſame _ — 
Time the Deputies made great Complaints againſt g 
thoſe who would make Innovations in Religion. 
Theſe Complaints were levelled at Cranmer, Cromwell, 
9haxon, Latimer, and ſome others who were noted as the 
Heads or Promoters of the Refortnation, though the 
were not named *. Care was taken to mix with cheſs 
dixty-ſeven Opinions, the moſt part whereof were 
drawn from the Doctrine of the Lutherans, ſeveral 


* Burnet' obſerves, that Cranmer promoted the, Reformation, pru- 
dently and ſolidly. Latimer, 'zealouſly and ſimply ; Shaxon, with 
much indiſcreet Pride and Vanity. Vol. I. p. 214. 


Vor. VII. LI Tenets 
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Tenets of the old Lollards, and the Anabaptiſts, tg 
inſinuate that thoſe of whom they complained favour. 
ed them all alike. The Enemies of the Reformer; 
hoped to make them loſe the King's Favour, who af. 
fected a great Rigour againſt ſuch as were termed J 
relicks, After the Death of Ann Bullen they ſcarce 
doubred but all thoſe whom ſhe had loved or pro: 
Cromwell tected would have a ſhare in her Ruin. But they wer 
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ef 1 diſappointed in their Expectations. Cranmer ant 
tent. Cromwell were never more in the King's Favour, who 


Herbert. even gave preſently after to Cromwell a freſh Mark d 
his Eſteem, by conſtituting him his Vicegerent in al 
Ec lefiaſtical Matters. So inſtead of the lower Hin? 
Complaints being any Detriment to the Reformation 
or Reformers, they * Gert rather to have added to the 
Credit of the two Heads. This was quickly viſibl: 
when it was ſeen that they had perſwaded the King to 
go one Step farther in the Reformation, by retrench 
ing in the Publick Worſhip, ſuch Ceremonies as wer 
not founded upon the Word of God. This Reſolut: 
on being taken, the King acquainted the Conwratin 
that he wiſhed them to ſer about the Examination 0 
the Ceremonies, to the End ſuch as were uſeleſs and 
inſignificant might be retrenched. 
Articles But thoſe who were againſt the Reformation had 
propoſed by much greater Reaſon to be alarmed, when ſome Day 
EE after Cromwell brought into the Upper Houſe of Com 
Clergy. Cation, Articles drawn up by the King himſelf, a 
taining ſundry Alterations in the Doctrines, with C 
ders to examine them, and report to the King d 
Grand De- Reſult of their Debates. Then it was that the t 
bates be- Parties openly divided, the one to promote, andi 


teen th x 
_ Span, other to oppoſe the Reformation. Cranmer was att 


fits. Head of the firſt, and with him joined Goodrich Bill 
of Ely, Shaxton of Sarum, Latimer of Worceſter, * 
of Hereford, Hilſey of Rocheſter, Barlow of St.) 
vid's, Lee Archbiſhop of York, was Head of the» 
cond. And with him were Stokeſly Biſhop of Lond 
Tonſtal of Durbam, Gardiner of Wincheſter, Ling 


— 
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of Lincoln, Sherburn * of Chicheſter, Nix of Norwich *1, 
Kite of Carliſle, Theſe who were private Favourites 
of the Pope's Intereſt, ſtill hoping for a Reconcilia- 
tion with Rome, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed all Innovations, 
for fear the Breach ſhould become the wider. Bur 
this Party lay under a great Diſadvantage, in that 
Cromwell and Cranmer, who had the King's Ear, ſug- 
geſted to him that moſt of the Abuſes which they re- 
quired to be aboliſhed, had a direct Tendency to ſup- 
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port the uſurped Power of the Pope. In ſhort, af- conftituris- 
ter many Debates, the Convocation agreed upon cer» ons made 


tain Articles which were digeſted in form of Conſti- 
tutions, the Subſtance whereof is as follows: 


I. The Holy Scriptures are laid down as the Founda- 
tion of Faith, together with the three Creeds, the A- 
poſtles, the Nicene, and the Athanaſtan, and the four 
firſt General Councils, 

II. The Neceſſity of Baptiſin was eſtabliſhed in the 
Second, which forbids alſo its being repeated. 

III. In the Third, Pennance is reckoned neceſſary 
to Salvation, conſiſting of Contrition, Auricular Cons 
feſſion, and Amendment of Life. 

IV. The Fourth eſtabliſhes as a Fundamental 
fg the real Preſence of Chriſs Body in the Eu- 
chariſt. 

V. In the Fifth it is ſaid, that Juſtification is at- 
tained by Regeneration, which conſiſts of Contrition, 
Faith, and Charity. 


" * Sherburn, upon what Inducement is not known, reſigned his 


Biſhoprick, which was given to Richard Sampſon Dean of the 


Chapel A Penſion of 4001. being reſerved to Sherburn, and con- 
firmed by this Parliament. 


*: Nix had alſo offended the King fignally, by ſome Correſ- 


pondence with Rome, and was long kept in the Marſhalſea, and 


was convicted and found in a Præmunire: But the King confi- 
dering his old Age, upon his Submiſſion pardoned him. He died 
the laſt Year, though Feller in his flight way makes him fit in this 
Convocation. Burnet. 
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ſtand in the Churches, but that in cen/ing, kneeling, » 
and offering to them, People ſhould not do it to the - | 
Image, but to God and his Honour. 1 

VII. In the Seventh, Saints are to be honoured, but br 
without believing that ſuch Things are to be obtain- 0; f 
ed at their Hands, as belonging only to God to be- pots | 
ſtow. 

VIII. In the eighth, Saints are to be prayed to, pro- = 
vided it be done without Superſtition. The Days ſet = 
apart for their Memories are to be obſerved ; unleſs oe 
the King ibould leſſen the Number of them, which it s | 
he did, it was to be obeyed. y 

IX. The Ceremontes uſed in the Church are to he bs 
retained, as the Veſtments of the Prieſts, Holy Water, 
Holy Bread, bearing Candles on Candlemas-Day, giving 1 
Aſhes on Aſb-Medneſday, bearing Palms on Palm-Sun- Te 
day, creeping to the Croſs on Good-Friday and kifling Ki 
it, hallowing the Font, and other Exorciſins and Be- n 
nediftions, | | Co 

X. The Tenth declares it good to pray for the 8 
Dead, but that it is neceſſary to correct the Abuſes s 


which had been advanced under the Pretence of Pur- Qi 
gatory, the Pope's Pardons, Maſſes ſaid in certain Pa 
Places, or before certain Images. In fine, that ſince 


we don't know the State Souls are in after Death, nor 0 

the Place where they are, we ought to recommend ſa 

them to God's Mercy in general Terms only. bl 

Rs : do 

The King Theſe Conſtitutions having been preſented to the K 

= proves King, who corrected them in ſeveral Places *, were p. 

. ſigned by Cromwell, Cranmer, ſeventeen Biſhops, forty a 

Abbots th 

| | ad 

| *The King did not corre the engroſſed and figned Articles, as B 
| Rapin and others have been led to imagine, by miſunderſtanding 

Burnet's Words in his Vol. I. p. 217. For his meaning was, (as P: 

| he explains it himſelf in Vol. III. p. 123) That there are th 

| ſeveral Draughts of theſe Articles that are in many Places corrected he 

| by the King's own Hand, ſome of which Corrections are very long 0 

| and very material. Of theſe he ſpoke, and not of the engroſſed PA 

Articles ligned by the Convocation. | n 
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Abbots and Priors, and fifty Archdeacons and Procters, 1536. 
of the lower Houſe of Convocation, among whom was 
Polydore Virgil | Archdeacon of Wells,] Author of a 
Hiſtory of England, publiſhed afterwards by the King's 
Order. Theſe Articles being made Publick, occaſi- Opinions of 
oned great Variety of Cenſurez. Thoſe that deſired a % *w9 
Reformation had got ſome Ground with reſpect to 5 "ab : 
Images and Purgatory, but chiefly in that the Scriptures Articles. 
were made the Standard of Faith, becauſe they hoped 
from that Principle to draw one Day ſome Inferences 
of very great Moment. But what had been decided 
concerning Auricular Confeſſion, and the real Preſence 
of Cbriſt's Body in the Euchariſt troubled them ex- 
tremely. Not only were theſe Articles directly con- 
trary to their Sentiments, but they plainly ſaw how 
difficult it would be to reviſe them, by Reaſon of the 
King's Prejudice, who believed them to be unqueſti- 
onable. The other Party were under an unſpeakable 
Conſternation, to ſee Articles ſo long ſince determin- 
ed, brought under Examination, the Papa! Authority 
aboliſhed, and the Exiſtence of Purgatory called in 
Queſtion, Thus theſe Conſtitutions pleaſed neither 
Party. The one thou ght the Reformers had behaved 
too faintly, in not pu ſhing the Reformation farther, 
and could not forbear blaming their Compliance, in 
ſuffering Doctrines ſo repugnant to Truth, to be eſta- 
bliſhed. But it was replied, that all could not be 
done at one Time, and that it would have been im- 
avi obſtinately to require that the Errors the 
eople were not yct ſenſible of, ſhould be cut off all 
at once. The other Party were very angry alſo with 
the Biſhops, for having ſo baſely abandoned Truths 
admitted ſo many Ages fince, by the Catholick Church, 
But the Truth is, it was not in the Power of either 
Party to do otherwiſe. The King himſelf managed 
the whole, having ſettled in his Cabinet Council what 
he thought fit to alter or keep. But there was not 
one of his Council that dared to be againſt his Opi- 
nion, or that believed it prudent to combat his Sen- 
tments, for fear a two great Oppoſition ſhould pro- 


. 13 duce 
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1536. duce a quite contrary Effect. All that a Man could 
do, was to try to enlighten the King's Mind mildly 
and inſenſibly, without ſtriving to bring him by a 

ſort of Compulſion, to what he thought reaſonable. 
The King Before the Convocation broke up, the King commu- 
95, — nicating to both Houſes a Summons he had received 
Ny dviſes to a Council, which was to meet at Maniua, The 
muted obs Pope, without conſulting him, had called this Council 
Convoca- in concert with the Emperour, and was to preſide in 
0 It by his Legates. So Henry might well expect to loſe 
his Cauſe before ſuch a Council, had he been ſo unwiſe 
as to ſubmit to its Deciſions. Indeed he had appealed 
from the Pope to a General Council; but there were 
many Queries to be reſolved, in order to know whe- 
ther this appointed at Mantua was lawful, and forti- 
The Cler- fied with a ſufficient Authority. Mean while, before 
gy's An- he returned an Anſwer to the Summons, he was plea- 
Jwer. fed to adviſe with the Clergy, who after mature Deli- 
beration, preſented to him a Writing to this Effect: 

That a true and lawful General Council was a very 

good Means to preſerve the Peace and Union of the 

Church; but that before a Council was called, it was 
neceſſary to conſider, Firſt, who had Authority to 

call one. Secondly, if the Reaſons for calling one 

were welghty. Thirdly, who ſhould be the Judges 

in the ſame. Fourthly, what ſhould be the manner 

of Proceeding, Fitthly, what Points ought to be 
diſcuſſed there. Then it was declared that neither the 

Pope nor any Prince in the World had Power to call 

a General Council, without the Conſent of all the So- 

vereign Princes in Chriſtendom, Purſuant to this De- 

The King Claration, Henry publiſhed a Proteſtation againſt the 
11% pEub Council which was to meet at Mantua, wherein he 
gainft til / ſpoke plainly and roundly of the Deſigns and Con- 
Mantua, duct of the Pope. He concluded with ſaying, that 
he could not conſider as Free and General, a ane 
wherein the Biſhop of Rome ſhould preſide, which 
ſhould meet in a ſuſpected Place, and which muſt be 
compoſed only of a ſmall Number of Fecal, ” 

uc 
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ſuch Time as the War between the Emperour and 


France was over. 
The 18th of July the Parliament was prorogued, 


ſeveral Acts of Moment were paſſed. 
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The. Parli- 
ment tis 


after a Seſſion but of forty Days, wherein however proregucd. 


Reginald 


At this Time, Cardinal Pole was in high repute for 2 4 
his Learning and Eloquence. His Name was de Ia ,,, $2 
Pole ; but every where except in England he is ſo well the King 
known by that of Polus, that one cannot now call Herbert. 


him by any other, without running the riſk of con- 
founding the Reader. He was deſcended of Michael 
de la Pole Earl of Suffolk, and Favourite of Richard IT, 
From that Time this Family continually increaſed in 
Greatneſs, inſomuch that in the Reign of Henry VI 
the Earl of Sufolk was honoured with the Title of 
Duke, After that, a Lord of this ſame Family mar- 
ried a Daughter of the Duke of Clarence Brother ro 
Edward IV. Of this Marriage were born among o— 
ther Children, Reginald de la Pole, or Polus, the Car- 
dinal I am ſpeaking of, who conſequently was Cou- 
ſin to the King. As he was a younger Brother, he 
was deſigned for the Church, which alſo his natural 
good Qualities made him very fit for. In his younger 
Years, he had made ſo great Progreſs in all the Scien- 
ces, that the King intending to raiſe him to the higheſt 
Dignity of the Church, had given him the Deanery of 
Exeter, with ſeveral other Benefices that he might go 
and finiſh his Studies Abroad. He went firſt ro Pa- 
715, where he ſtayed ſome Years, and where he for- 
feited in ſome Meaſure the King's Favour, for refu- 
ſing to concur with his Agents, in procuring the De- 
terminations of the French Univerſities, in the Buſi- 
neſs of the Divorce. This hindered not however but 
that he returned to England, where he was preſent as 


This is one of the greateſt Miſtakes concerning Families Ra- 
din has been Guilty of. Cardinal Pole was no ways related to de 
la Pole Duke of Suffolk. The Cardinal's Father Sir Richard Pole 
Knight of the Garter was a Welſhman, and married Margaret 
* ů of the Duke of Clarence. See Note, p. 115. of this 

ume. 
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Dean of Exeter, at the Convocation, which acknoy. 
ledged the King ſupreme Head of the Church of Eng. 
land“. There is even Reaſon to preſume he was not 
of the Number of thoſe who were againſt this new 
Title, becauſe he kept his Deanery ſeveral Years after, 
At length he travelled to 1:aly, and lived ſome Time 
at Padua, where he contracted a Friendſhip with Ben- 
bo, Sadolett, and ſome other celebrated Wits. The 
Reputation he acquired in theſe Parts, made the King 
defirous to call him Home, intending to reward his 
Merit, which was univerſally known, But Pole ftill 
declined on ſome Pretenſe or other to comply with 
the King's Deſire. At laſt finding Delays could pre- 
vail no longer, he was forced to write to the King 
the true Reaſon of his Refuſal. And that was, he 
could not approve either of his Divorce, or his Sepa- 
ration from the Apoſtolick See, Henry, who was ex 
tremely defirous to win him, ſent him a Writing con- 
taining his Apology, and the Reaſons of his Proceed- 
ings againſt the Pope. Upon which Pole wrote his 
Book De Unione Eccleſiaſtica, wherein he takes the Li- 
berty to ſpeak of the King in very offenſive Terms, 
comparing him to Nebuchadnezzar, and exhorting the 
Emperour and the reſt of the Princes to turn their 
Arms againſt him. He was not ſatisfied with ſending 
over to the King his Book in Manuſcript, but had it 
printed and publiſhed *:. Henry provoked, as one 
may eaſily gueſs, at ſuch a violent and diſreſpectful 
Behaviour, tried to decoy him to England,” by writ- 
ing to him how much he eſteemed his Book, deſiring 
him withal to come over and explain ſome difficul! 
Paſſages by Word of Mouth. Pole took Care _ 

0 


* He ſays himſelf he was not Preſent, which ſhows that at thi 
Time he was contented to be ſilent in his Opinion, and that he 
did not think fit to oppoſe what was doing. Burner, Vol. III. 
p. 124- 

Some believe that the Spring of this Oppoſition he made to 


the King was a ſecret Affection he had for the Lady Mary. Ibid, 
Val. 1, p. 221, 
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Book XV. 
he ſuffered himſelf to be thus entrapped. 


King perceiving his Artifice took not Effect, deveſted 
him of all his Dignities, the Loſs whereof was amply 


So the 


made up to him by the Pope and Emperour. Some 
Time after, he was rewarded with a Cardinal's Hat. 
By that he became ſtill more attached to the Pope's 
Intereſt, and a greater Enemy to the King, who not 
being able to reach his Perſon, made his Family and 
Kindred feel the Effects of his Indignation. 

The Suppreſſion of the leſſer Monaſteries, enacted 
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Suppreſſi- 


P 4 


in the laſt Seſſion of the late Parliament, was not done ons of che 
leſſer Mon- 


till Auguſt, though the Commiſſioners appointed for 
that Purpoſe had received their Inſtructions ever 
ſince April, In all Appearance the King had a Mind 
to ſee the Iſſue of the new Parliament before they 
proceeded in the Matter. As their Account was ſup- 
preſſed in the Reign of Queen Mary, one cannot ſay 
poſitively what it contained. What is certain, is, 
that the Sticklers for the Pope and the old Religion 


accuſed them of committing numberleſs Extortions 


and Robberies, and of having made falſe Reports of 
what they diſcovered in this Viſitation, in order to 
leſſen the Horror People conceived of their Oppreſſi- 
ons. This may be partly true. Nay, it is not un- 
likely that theſe Men, either from a Deſire to make 
their Court to the King, or from a Greedineſs to en- 
rich themſelves, went beyond their Inſtructions. On 
the other Side, it is alſo probable that their Accuſers 
highly aggravated the Crimes they laid to their 
Charge. However that be, vaſt Multitudes were ex- 
tremely diſguſted at the Suppreſſion of ſo many Re- 
ligious Houſes, which they had held in great Venera- 
tion, All the Friars of theſe Houſes who wanted to 
become Seculars, had a Diſpenſation from the King, 
and the reſt were removed to the larger Monafteries, 
which were not meddled with. The Churches and 
Cloyſters were 


the King's Uſe, 


One 


altenes. 
Burnet.. 


pulled down, and the Materials fold to 
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yy 536. One may eaſily judge that the Monks ſpared no Paing 
_ to ſpirit up the People to a Rebellion. They found 


Perple diſ their work ſo much the more eaſy, as great Diſcon- 
conented. tents reigned every where, The Nobility and Gentry 
took it very ill that the King ſhould have the Eſtates 
of the ſuppreſſed Monaſteries, the moſt Part whereof 
were founded by their Anceſtors. Beſides, they were 
_ deprived of the Conveniency of providing for their 
younger Children, when they were overſtocked, and 
of lodging as they travelled in theſe Houſes, where they 
were always well entertained. The poorer Sort of 
People murmured ſtill louder, becauſe Multitudes of 
them lived by the Alms which were daily diſtributed 
by theſe Houſes. In ſhort, the devout Bigots thought 
the Souls of their Anceſtors muſt now lie in Purga. 
tory, ſince ſo many Maſſes which were ſaid for their 
Deliverance were aboliſhed by the Suppreſſion of the 
Monaſteries. 
The Court hearing of theſe Murmurs, endeavoured 
to compoſe them, by publiſhing the Diſorders which 
preſes had been diſcovered in theſe Houſes, But this ſignified 
Houſes nothing. Beſides, that theſe Reports were deemed 
publiſhed. very much aggravated, *twas ſaid, why were not theſe 
Abuſes ſeverely puniſhed and reformed, without de- 
The Xing ſtroying whole Houſes for ever? At laſt, Crommel 
fell: their found out an Expedient to allay theſe Diſcontents in 
— 5 part, by adviſing the King to ſell the Lands of the 
Ee” ſuppreſſed Monaſteries at very eaſy Rates, and oblige 
the Purchaſers, under ſevere Penalties, to keep up 
the wonted Hoſpitality. Bur this Expedient was not 
capable of entirely 2 the Murmurs of the 
People, though the King ſtrove to pleaſe them n 
ſome meaſure, by erecting a-new One and Thirty of 
theſe Houſes *. 


The Dij- 
orders of 


the {u 


Whilſt 


* The Purchaſers being obliged to keep up the old Hoſpitalit] 
( which they were to do upon the Penalty of paying every Mews 
Gl. 137. 44. to be levied by the Juſtices of the Peate, who * 
impowerd to enquire of the Matter) the common Sort, who, ll 
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** Whilſt the People were in this Fermentation, the 
on. Ming took it in his Head to publiſh, in the Name of 
, e Vicegerent, ſome Injunctions to regulate the Be- 
1 aviour of Perſons in Holy Orders, many of whom led 
ef Wery irregular Lives. Theſe Injun#tions contained no- 
«re ing but what had been ordained by divers Synods v. 
beir And yet the Clergy were extremely offended, becauſe 
and Ney could not endure to ſee themſelves ſubject to the 
hey orders of the Vicegerent, whoſe Slaves, as they ſaid, 
rey were going to be in a much greater Degree than 
Sof they 
ted 


ht hoſe of old, that followed Chriſt for the Loaves, were moſt con- 
O erned for the Loſs of a Dinner on Sunday and Holidays, were in 


{5a great Meaſure ſatisfied ; and the Gentry, by having good Bargains, 
heir ere drawn in to like what was done, and to aflift the Crown for 
the yer in the Defence of theſe Laws, their own Intereſt being inter- 


voven with the Rights of the Crown. The Commiſſioners, as was 
but juſt, paid all the Debts of the ſuppreſſed Monaſteries: But 
ured hen Relicks happened to be pawned, it ſeems they refuſed to re- 
hich Neem them. Thus one Man loft Forty Pound which he had lent 


ified pon St. Andrew's Finger, except one Ounce of dilver with which 
od It was covered. The Writers that live near the time ſay, about 
me en Thouſand Friars and Nuns were ſet to ſeek for their Livings. 
heſe he Ab bots and Priors had ſmall Penſions. Burner, Herbert. 
de- * The Preamble to theſe In junctions ran thus: In the Name of 
el! * God Amen. By the Authority and Commiſſion of the excellent 


Prince Henry, by the Grace of God, King of England and of 
8 m * France, Detender of the Faith, Lord of Ireland, and in Earth 
the ſupreme Head under Chriſt of the Church of England. 1 Thomas 
lige Lord Cromwell, Privy-Seal, and Vicegerent to the King's ſaid 

' Highneſs, for all his Juriſdiction Ecclefiaſtical within this Realm, 


up do, for the Advancement of the true Honour of Almighty 

noc God, encreaſe of Virtue, and diſcharge of the King's Majeſty, 
" the ive and exhibit unto you — theſe Ixjunctions following, c. 
17 his was the firſt Act of pure Supremacy done by the King. For in 


al that went before, he had the Concurrence ot the Two Convo- 
atzons. They were penned, it is like, by Cranmer. They were 
dot reliſhed by the Majority ot the Clergy. The great Profits they 

ade by their Images and Relicks, and the Pilgrimages to them, 
dere now taken away; and yet ſevere Impoſitions were laid on 
tem: A Fifth for Repairs; a Tenth at leaſt for an Exhibitioner ; 

nd a Fortieth for Charity, whick were cried out upon as intolera- 


tality, ele Burdens. Their Labour was alſo increaſed, and they were 
Month bound up to a ſirict Life. In ſhort, the very ſame Opinions about 
were WP 'grimages, Saints, &c. and about inſtructing the People in the 
o, like Chritian Religion in the vulgar Tongue, for which the Lollards 
hols were not long ag burnt, were now {et up by the King's Autho- 


ny. See Burnet's Collection, Vol. I, 
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1536. they had been the Pope's. Thus the inferior Cie con 
the Monks and the Bigots being alike concerned in wi, took © 
had been already done, and in what, very probahjy ot deſpa 
was intended to be further done, infpired thoſe d leads pr 
whom they had any Influence, with a Spirit of Reh ich the 
lion, which quickly broke out into a Flame, Duty, wh 

Infurree- The firſt Rifing was in Lincolnſhire, where Ving wor 
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rion — Mackerel Prior of Barlings drew after him a great Bok 
rag a of Men, whom he headed under the Name of Cu 
Herbert. Zain Cobler. The Rebels forthwith ſent their Griey. 
ces to the King in a very humble Manner, tellin 

him, they acknowledged his Supremacy, and ver 
content he fhould enjoy the Tenths and Firſt Fruit a 

the Livings, but withal prayed him to adviſe ih 

his Nobility about redreſſing their Grievances. } 

that they taxed the King indirectly with following th 
Counſelts of Thomas Cromwell, who was of a mean Fx. 

The Grie- traction. Theſe Grievances were, That he had ſup 
rande, of preſſed a great Number of Monaſteries ; That lrg: 
— Subfidies had been granted by Parliament without ay 
Occaſion; That he admitted into his Council Perſas 

.. off mean Birth, whoſe ſole View was to enrich then- 

„ felves, inftead of conſulting the Good of the Stat; 
That Teveral' Biſhops had fubverted the antient Fatt, 
and embraced new Doctrines at all times condemned 
by the Gyurch; That having ſeen ſo many Religim 
Houſes plundered, they were afraid the Churches woll 
undergo the ſame Fate. | | 
The Kings The King returned an Anſwer to theſe Grievance 
>. large Manifeſto, But as his Reaſons were ground 
upon Principles which the Male-contents admit 

not, the Manifeſto had no great Effect. Mean will 

the King was at no ſmall Loſs; his Troops ver 

but few, and he had certain Advice that a like Inlut 

rection was preparing in Yorkſhire and the od 
neighbouring Counties. He ordered however i 

Duke of Suffolk to march, though with few Troops 

and try to ſtop the Progrefs of the Rebels, But 0 

Duke finding himſelf too weak, thought it mot 

proper to ſee to appeaſe the Commotion by way d 
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egotiation than by Arms. So when he ſent to the 
ale-contents the King's Anſwer to their Grievances, 
e took occaſion to let them know that they ſhould 


ot deſpair of Pardon. Upon which, ſome of their 


eads privately ſent him word, that they had joined 

ith the Rebels purely to bring them back to their 
Duty, wherein they hoped to ſucceed, provided the 
ing would be pleaſed to grant them a General Par: 

on. The Duke diſliked not this Overture, which 
forded him a Handle to write to the King, and ſol- 
cite him in their behalf, offering however to march 
painſt the Rebels if he was ordered. At the ſame 
me, the King received News that the Zorgſbiremen 
ad taken up Arms, and as he was apprehenſive the 
thers would join them, he made haſte and iſſued out 
Proclamation, granting an abſolute Pardon to all 
oſe that ſhould return to their Homes. The Pro- 
lamation ſucceeded according to Expectation. The 
ebels immediately diſperſed, and by ſo doing freed 
e King from great Perplexity. Some however 
oſe rather to go to the Yorkſhire Rebels than accept 
| the Pardon *. 

The Inſurrection of York/ire was much more dan- 
tous than that of Lincolnſhire, This laſt ſeemed to 
ave been made by Accident, and by a ſudden Mo- 
on, The other was in purſuance of a ſettled Deſign, 
herein were concerned ſeveral Perſons of Note, who 
ly waited before they declared, to ſee how the Peo- 
e in general ſtood affected. One Aste, a Man of 
ood Judgment, headed the Male-contents of thoſe 
ats, where the Diſtance of the Court, and the Neigh- 
wurhood of Scotland, made the People more bold 
an in other Places; beſides that, the Monks had all 
ong had greater Credit in the Northern Counties than 
where elſe in the Kingdom. Ever ſince July, 
ie had attempted to win the Lord Dacres, who had 
uſed him ſome time with hopes that his Negotiation 
ould have a good Iſſue. In all probability this Lord 


{ent 


* . ; 
Captain Cobler was taken and executed, Burner, 
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1536. ſent the King the firſt News of the Plot. At ln Bot 
the Male-contents took up Arms, and flocked tog: Suff 
ther in very great Numbers about the End of Ag bent 
juſt after the Lincolnſhire Rebellion broke out, join 
ſoon as they ſaw themſelves ſtrong enough, e Co! 
would not ſuffer the Lords and Gentlemen to ſtu on 
neuter at Home, but forced them either to fly a 914 
or ſide with them, and to ſwear they would bet deſi 
to the Cauſe they had taken in Hand, This cu the 
was properly Religion, as they plainly gave to y Re: 
derſtand, by putting a Crucifix in their Banner hea 
Beſides, they re-eſtabliſhed the Monks in ſome « . 
the ſuppreſſed Monaſteries. As they met with n A6k 
Oppoſition, becauſe the King's Forces were employe he 
againſt the Rebels of Lincoinſbire, they made gre wer 
Progreſs at firſt, and till much greater, after Ki As 
mondſbire, Lancaſhire, the Biſhoprick of Durban, a the 
the County of Weſtmoreland engaged on their Sid tha 

The Earl of George Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury was the only Perl Pre 
__ that ventured to take up Arms for the King witho ma 
for % receiving his Commiſſion, though he was not ignom afte 
King, that at ſuch a Juncture his Proceedings might bei fou 
conſtrued. But as he meant well, he hoped the Kin Join 
would forgive a Fault which he committed pure f mo 
his Service. And indeed the King ſent him a Con tha 
miſſion, conſtituting him his Lieutenant againk ple 
Rebels. At the ſame time, he ordered the Duke was 
Sufi the 
fo 
* Their March was called the Pilgrimage of Grace, and u tiot 
ag ang” People, ſome Prieſts marched before them with c Sub 
in their Hands. In their Banners they had a Cruciſix wit ſed 
Five Wounds and a Chalice, and every one wore on his Seti | 
a Badge an Emblem of the Five Wounds of Chriſt, with the) | 
Jeſus wrought in the midft. All that joined them took an df 
« That they entered into this Pilgrimage of Grace for the Lot 
God, the Preſervation of the King's Perfon and Iſſue, the pin * 
« ing the Nobility, and driving away all baſe-born and evil 
« ſellors; and for no particular Profit of their own, not * 
© Diſpleaſure to any, nor to kill any for Envy, but to take 0% the | 
„ them the e of Chrif, his Faith, the Reſtitution of 2801 
at 


© Church, abd the Suppreſſion of Heretichs and their Opin" 
Theſe were fpecivus Pretences. So People flocked about! 
Croſſes and Standards in ſuch Numbers, that they gre" # 


ſtrong. Barnet, Vol. I. p. 229. 
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Suffolk not to ſtir from Lincolnſhire, leſt the Male con- 
tents there: ſhould take it in their Heads to go and 
join with thoſe of the North, Moreover, he gave The Dute 
Commuſſions to ſeveral Lords to levy Troops, whilſt „ Nor- 
on his Part he drew together as many as poſſible, in ond wer 
order to form an Army, the Command whereof he king? 
deſi ned for the Duke of Norfolk, But, either from Forces. 
the Backwardneſs of the People, or for ſome other 

Reaſon, the Army was not ſtrong enough to make 

head againſt the Rebels. 

Whilſt the King was making theſe Preparations, The Arch- 
Ale was not idle. He approached Pont fract.-Caſtle, _— 2 
where the Archbiſhop of 7ork and the Lord d' Arcy he Cord 
were, and conſtrained them to ſurrender the Place. d Arcy 
As theſe two Lords were reckoned Well-wiſhers to {render 
the Pope, many People believed they were not ſorry Page, 
that the Want of Proviſions furniſhed them with a juſpetied. 
Pretence to deliver up Ponifra#t to the Rebels, and 
march with them in their other Expeditions “. Shortly The Rebels 
after, Ante took alſs York and Hull, and by fair or take York 
foul Means obliged all the Nobility of the County to 474 Hull. 
Join with his Army *:, Thus this Affair grew daily 
more important, and the Court became apprehenſive 
that the reſt of the Kingdom would follow the Exam- 
ple of the NVortbern Counties. This Apprehenſion 
was the more reaſonable, becauſe at the ſame time 
there were in all Parts Men who made it their Buſineſs 
to ſpread Reports capable of inciting the whole Na- 
tion to rebel, by putting them in fear of the utter 
1 of the Religion they had hitherto profeſ- 
ed. 
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Mean 


They were both made to take the Oath in the Note above. 


*1 Henry Cliſſord Earl of Cumberland, ( 17 Hen. 8.) Grandſon of 
the Lord Clifford, flain in the 1 of Ed. 4. held out this Caſtle of 
Skipton againſt all that Force, though 500 Gentlemen ( retained 
at his Coſt) had deſerted him. Sir Kalph Evers alſo defended 
Scarborough Caſtle till he was relieved, though himſelf and Men 
had nothing but Bread and Water for twenty Days. Herbert, 


- 


| 1536, Mean while the King choſe to amuſe the Rebels, til 
W The King his Army was ready. The 20th of October, he ſent 


tries to 4- 


' muſe the to them a Herald with a Proclamation to be read to 


Rebels, 


the Troops. - Ae gave the Herald Audience, ſitting 
in State with the Archbiſhop on the one hand, and 
the Lord  Arcy on the other. But when he heard 
the Contents of the Proclamation, he ſent him away 
without ſuffering him to publiſh it. Henry finding 
. Dults Matters were in an ill Way, diſpatched the Duke of 
| of Nortolk Norfolk with what Troops he had drawn together, 
=_ #7 with whom were to join thoſe that were under the 
1 2%, Command of the Earl of Shrewsbury and ſome othen, 
q levied in haſte by the Marquiſs of Exeter. But theſe 
three ſmall Bodies [making in all but 5000 Men] bore 
no Proportion to the Forces of the Rebels. So the 
King found himſelf obliged to publiſh a Proclama- 
tion, commanding, all the Nobility to meet him [at 
Northampton] the 7th of November. Mean time Al,, 
at the Head of Thirty thouſand Men, advanced to- 
wards Doncaſter, where the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Marquiſs of Exeter, and the Earl of Shrewsbury, were 
encamped with 5000 Men only, and without any other 
Remedy but to defend the Paſs of the River lying 
Aiden, between the two Armies. But as it was fordable in 
which hin- ſeveral Places, they would doubtleſs have been at a 
der: the ſad Non-plus, if a great Rain, which fell very ſea- 
Reyal Ar: ſgnably, had not made the River unpaſſable. This 
* was certainly a very lucky Accident for the King. I 
feared. his Troops had been defeated on this Occaſion, as l 
was very likely, RY their ſmall Number, | 

would have done him an unſpeakable Damage. 
Sentiments I have before obſerv'd, that the Duke of Norfilt 
and Cen- approv'd not of the Alterations which had been made 
&uttof the in Religion. For which Reaſon, it could not but be 
—_— very ifgrceable to him to command the King's Ar- 
' my againſt People who had taken up Arms in 1 
Cauſe which he could not diſlike. Mean while, be 
ſaw himſelf in a very ſlippery Buſineſs, ſince he wi 
as much afraid of conquering as of being conquer'd. 


In the firſt Cafe, a Victory over the Rebels would in- 
fallibly 
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fallibly cut off all Hopes from the Party he ſecretly 1535. 
favour'd; in the ſecond Caſe, he ran the Riſque of 
being ſuſpected by the King, and forfeiting his Fa- 
vour. Luckily for him, his Inability to hurt the 
Rebels, helped him out at this Pinch, by affording 
him a Handle to proceed with them by way of Nego- 


tiation. As he held Intelligence with ſome of their 
Leaders, he ordered it ſo by their means, that they 
came to a Reſolution to preſent a very humble Peti- 
tion to the King. That done, they acquainted the 4 Trace 
Duke with it, intreating him to back it with his In- 2% 44. 
tereſt. The Duke readily granted their Requeſt ; but e 
he told them, that in order to obtain a favourable 5 
Anſwer from the King, there muſt be a Ceſſation of 
Arms, during which he took upon him to go him- 
felt and preſent their Petiiion, This Propoſal being 
cloſed with, the Ceſſation was agreed upon, and the 
Duke ſet out for London*. At ſuch a Juncture, this 
Ceſſation was very advantagious to the King, becauſe 
his Army being very weak, he wanted Time to raiſe 
more Forces. For this very Cauſe, many of the Rebels 
ſeeing that, contrary to all Reaſon, the King had Lei- 
ſure given him to draw his Troops together, and 
imagining they were betray*d by their Leaders, with- 
drew to their Homes, | 

The Diſcord which began to ſpread among the Re- Henty 
bels, gave the King ſome Proſpect of coming off at 4 * 50 
a cheap Rate. And therefore he delay'd ſending an RO 
Anſwer to their Petition, expecting that their Army 
would diſperſe by degrees. But the Leaders perceiv- 
ing at length that the Court ſpun out Matters on pur- 
pole, and that thoſe Delays muſt utterly ruin their 

fairs, renewed their Hoſtilities, and reſolved once 
more to attack the Royal Army. Had this Reſolu- 
tion been executed, it would have, probably, chang'd 
the Face of Affairs very much; but another great 
Rain ſo ſwelled the River which parted the two Armies, 


. Together with Sir Ralph Elecker and Robert Bowes, whom the 
ebels ſent with him. Herbert. 
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1536. that it was not poſſible for them to paſs it“. The 


King hearing of this, thought it neceſſary to give 
them ſome 1ort of Satisfaction, for fear they ſhould 
put their Reſolution in practice before he was ready, 
To that End, he ſent them an Anſwer to their Peti- 


Artifices of lion; but it was expreſs d in ſuch general Terms, that 
rhe Court. they could not depend upon what was promiſed there- 


in. At the ſame time, he propoſed that if they would 
ſend three hundred Deputies to Doncaſter, Commil- 
ſioners from him ſhould meet them there, and treat 
about a Peace, His Aim was to gain Time, ima- 
gining, the three hundred Deputies would never agree, 
and that their Diſſention, by prolonging the Negotia- 
tion, would afford him Leiſure to have his Army in 
a Readineſs. A few Days after, the Duke of Nor- 
folk returning to Doncaſter, ſent word to the Rebels 
that he had brought them a general Pardon, Ten 
only excepted, Six of whom were named, and 
Four not. But this Pardon was unanimouſly re- 
jected, becauſe the fix Perſons named were ſome of 
the Heads, and becauſe every one was in fear of 
being one of the Four whom the King had re- 
ſerv'd. So the King had no other View but to ſoy 
Diſcord among them, and to make way for the Treaty 
at Doncaſter, which they accepted at laſt, and ſent 
their three hundred Deputies thither **, The Court 
was in hopes, theſe Deputies would never agree about 
their Demands, and that their Diſputes would afford 
the Time that was wanted. But as it was eaſy for the 


Conference Leaders to dive into the Court's Deſign, they gave 
a: Don- the Deputies their Inſtructions in Writing, from which 


eaſter. 


they were not to depart. Theſe Inſtructions contain d 


* The ſecond Swelling of the River was not according to Hr 
bert, &c. till after the Conference at Doncaſter, when the Rebel 
upon the King's rejecting their Demands, reſolved to attack Dur 
caſter. 

A Among whom were John Lord Scroop, Lord Latimer, 74 
Lord Lumley, Thomas Lord D'Arcy, Sir Thomas Piercy, Robert 
Atk, exc. who were to treat with the Duke of Norfolk, Sir W 


liam Fitæ william, Admiral of England, XC. Herbert. 
Tes 
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| thorized to grant them. The King took care how he 
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Ten Demands, which the Deputies made at the Confe- 
rence held at Doncaſter the 6th of December. 
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1536. 


I. They demanded a general Pardon without any The Rebels 
Exception. Demands, 

IT. That a Parliament ſhould be held at York. 

III. That a Court of Fuſtice ſhould be erected there, 
that the Inhabitants of the Northern Counties might 
not be brought to London _ any Law-Suit. 

IV. That ſome A#s of the late Parliaments which 
were too grievous to the People, ſhould be re- 
peal'd *. 

V. That the Princeſs Mary ſhould be declared Le- 
gitimate. 

VI. That the Papal Authority ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
again upon the old Foot. 

VII. That the ſuppreſſed Monaſteries ſhould be re- 
ſtored to their former State. 

VIII. That the Lutherans and all Innovators in Re- 
ligion ſhould be puniſhed ſeverely. 

IX. That Thomas Cromwell and Audley Lord Chan- 
cellor ſhould be removed from the Council, and ex- 
cluded from the next Parliament. 

X. That Lee and Leighton, Viſitors of the Monaſte- 
ries, ſhould be impriſoned and brought to account for 
their Briberies and Extortions. 


As the Deputies had not Power to temper theſe The Confe- 


Demands, ſo the King's Commiſſioners were not au- 97 _ 
breaks whe 


4 


pulled down in a Moment what had coſt him many 
Years to erect. Thus the Conference ended without 
any Fruit. The Duke of Norfolk was very ſorry to The Duke 

ſee that the Matter was like to be decided by Arms. %, Norfolk 
He would have been heartily glad, the King would 1 

have granted the Rebels all their Demands. But he Aarrert 


without 4 
Battle. 


0 Namely, Thoſe for the laſt Subſidy, being a Fifteenth, for Uſes 
making Words Miſpriſion of Treaſon, for the Clergy's paying their 
Tenths and Firſt Fruiti to the King. Herbert. 


Vor. VII. M m 2 knew 
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1536. knew too well his Humour and Character, to venture 
to ſay ſo much to him. Mean while, he was under hic 
great Perplexity, he muſt either betray the King's In. Som 
tereſt, or reſolve to fight the Rebels contrary to his the! 


Inclination, and with great Hazard of incurring Dig. MW 7227 

race. Art leaſt, he could not avoid, purſuant to the * 

Raten of the Court, ſpinning out the Affair till the end 

King was ready to march, and then he ſaw that the tum 

Ruin of the Rebels was inevitable. In this Perplexity, yon. 

he choſe to write to the King, that the Number of the WA 

Rebels daily increaſing, there was danger of thei Seti. 

making ſome Attempt which it would be hard to wit Deat 

ſtand ; that therefore, to prevent the Miſchief which dime 

might enſue, it was his Ds if his Highneſs ples mate 

ſed, that ſome of their Demands ſhould be granted, that 

Upon this Letter, the King empowered him to offer * 

them a general Pardon without Exception, and to D 0 

promiſe them in his Name, that the next Parliament 15 

ſhould be held in the North : But withal, he ordered the 

} him not to make uſe of theſe Means except in Ex co h 

i tremity, and when the Caſe was deſperate. The Tert 

1 Duke receiving theſe Powers, thought not proper w Sets 

1 delay the making uſe of them, ſince it was the only _ 
| Way to free him from his Streights : He was unwil- W 
3 ing openly to betray the King's Intereſt, and on the gs 

{ other hand, he did not care to be inſtrumental to the , 5 
q Rebels Deſtruction, whoſe Sentiments he approved ol 1 

N The Rebel though he durſt not ſhow it. So, after having by | _ 

3 8 Emitffaries, prevailed with the Leaders to comp ws 

the Pars with the King's Offers, Matters were agreed, D S 

"£1 don. every Man returned to his own Home, to the gre! i 

Y Sorrow of the Monks and Bigots, who had expect Ws. 

q quite another Iſſue of their Efforts to excite the Peop! v 

. to rebel . But this Agreement hindered not it the! 
Friars and Lecleſiaſtichs in thoſe Parts from continuſg 77 

1 to keep up among the People a rebellious Spi 15 : 

again 

* The King ſent alſo a long Anſwer to their Demands, whic that 

the Reader may ſee in Burnes, Vol. I. p. 232, and Herbert, P. afMic 
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manded in Piedmont, to ceaſe Hoſtilities. 
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which broke out again, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 1536. 
Something mult be faid now of the Matters between 


the Emperor and the King of France, wherein all Eu- 
rope was concerned. 


When Francis I. began the War in Savoy, about the 4fairs be- 


J _— _ rrveen the 
end of the laſt Year, the Emperor was in Sicily, re — 


turning from his Tunis Expedition, but in no Condi- ,,4 Fran- 


tion to aſſiſt the Duke of Savoy. This made him chuſe cis. 

to try to cool the King of France's Eagerneſs by a Ne- Bellay. 
gotiation, till he ſhould be able to aid his Ally. The 

Death of Franciſco Forza, which fell out in the mean 

time, furniſhed him with an Opportunity. He inti— 

mated to the French Ambaſſador reſiding at his Court, 

that he would not diſpoſe of the Dutchy of Milan, 

till he knew the King of France's Sentiments on that 
Subject. Francis being informed of it, demanded the Negotia- 


tion about 
Dutchy for his ſecond Son the Duke of Orl-ans, and 5%, rn 


the Emperor put him in hopes that he would give it % Mulan. 

to his third Son the Duke of Anugoulime, upon certain 

Terms, which left it in his Power to ſpin out the Ne- 

gotiation to what length he pleaſed. And indeed, he 

amuſed him in this manner till April 1536, one while 

ſticking to the Perſon of the Duke of Angoul/me, ano- 

ther while giving ſome Hopes that he might in the end 

be prevailed with to confer the Dutchy upon the Duke 

of Orleans. Francis having a Mind at laſt to put an 

end to the Buſineſs, and knowing that the Emperor 

intended to go to Rome, ſent the Cardinal of Lorain 

to get a politive Anſwer from him : But for fear the 

Events of the War might create ſome Obſtacle to this 3 

Negotiation, he order'd Admiral Brion, who com- r * 

Rome. 
Whilſt the Cardidal of Lorrain was on his Journey, * 7 

the Emperor being come to Rome, went a few Days oY 

after to a publick Conſiſtory, which met at his Requelt. Cardinals 

There, before the Pope and the Cardinals, he inveigh'd 4 decide 


againſt the King of France, giving to underſtand, * * 


that he was the ſole Author of che Wars that had the French 


afflicted Euro de ever ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne, King in 


He took occaſion from thence to ſay, that inſtead of FC 


M m 3 ſhedding 328 
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1536. ſhedding ſo much innocent Blood, it would be better 
to decide their Quarrel by ſingle Combat with Sword 
and Poignard, [in their Shirts] in ſome Iſland, or in a 
Boat. But next day the French Ambaſſador demand- 


ing Whether he had intended to challenge the King 


his Maſter, he replied, he had no ſuch Intention ; bur 
meant only, that the Expedient he offered ſeemed to 
him to be more reaſonable than a War. | 
He prepares Some time after, the Emperor being at Sienna, 
bis Forces, the Cardinal of Lorrain went to him, and in the 
Audiences he. had of him, he diſcovered that he had 
never deſigned to give the Dutchy of Milan to a 
Prince of the Royal Family of France: He ſent 
therefore the King word that he muſt expect War. 
And indeed, the Emperor was now drawing together 
all his Forces, purpoſing to bring three Armies into 
the Field, one in Piedmont, which he intended to 
command in Perſon, another in Picardy, and a third 
in Champagne. His Deſign was already ſo publick, 
Francis . that Francis could not be ignorant of it, So, fancy- 
draus bis ing that the Emperor meant to exert himſelf moſt in 
27 ae. Picardy, he called home the greateſt Part of his Army 
1 Piedmont, having firſt ordered Turin and the other 
Places he had conquered in that Country to be well 
ſtored with Ammunition. 
The En- The French Troops quitting Piedmont, the Emperor 
peror cauſed Turin to be inveſted, and whilſt the Siege was 
marches carrying on, he headed his Army, and marched to- 
— ng wards Provence. Francis, who was then at Lyons, 
eo made haſte and provided Marſeilles with Neceſſaries, 
forms :wo and ordered two Camps to be fortified, one of Ca- 
Armies. waillon, under the Command of the Marſhal de Mont- 
| morency, the other of Valence, where he came himſelf. 
The 2 There it was that he received the ſad News of the 
eror be- 


2 Mar. Death of his Son the Dauphin, who was poiſon'd by 
ſeilles, and Montecuculli, 

raiſes the The Emperor having entered Provence, took Aix, 
Srege, and then weat and laid Siege to Marſeilles, which was 
_ begun the 25th of Auguſt, and raiſed the gth of Sep- 
Spain, lember. He had fo ill taken his Meaſures, that not 


knowing 
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knowing how to maintain his Army in Provence, he 15335. 
was forced to retire in the utmoſt Diſorder, not with- 
out danger of being defeated in his Retreat, if Francis 
had thought fit to attack him. He came to Genoa 
the 2d of October, and imbarked for Spain. This was 
the Iſſue of the Provence-Expedition, which he had 
been long meditating, and by means of which he 
hoped to give a mortal Wound to France. 

Whilſt the Emperor was waging War in Provence, Campaign 
the Count of Naſſau entered Picardy with an Army of /*Ficardy. 
Thirty Thouſand ſtrong, and rook Gui/e by Storm. 
After that he beſieged Peronne, which was relieved by 
the Duke of Gui/e. | 

Francis returning to Paris with unſpeakable Satis- Marriage 
faction, for having diſappointed the Emperor's De- Ling # 
ſigns, met upon the Way James V King of Scotland, Scotland 
who was come to demand his Daughter Magdalen in with Mag- 
Marriage. It was not without much-ado that he was _— of 

| ance, 
wrought upon to grant his Requeſt, becauſe the gychan, 
Princeſs being ſickly, it was thought that marrying Mezera, 
would but ſhorten her Days; but the King of Scoz- 
land expreſſing a very earneſt Deſire for the Marriage, 
it was concluded in December, and Nuptials were cele- 
brated the 1ſt of January 1337. Let us return now 
to the Affairs of England. | 

The Northern Rebellion had been appeaſed, but in 1337. 
ſuch a manner, that the Cauſe of it was ſtill in being Heory 
the Malecontents having received no Redreſs of their yoo One 
Grievances, except only that the King had promiſed she Rebels. 
to call a Parliament in the North, which he never in- Herbert. 
tended to do. The Prerence he uſed was, that they 
left in the Monaſteries the Monks they had reſtored. 

But this was. a Blind, if ever there was one, fince it 
was not their Buſineſs to turn them our, but the King's, 
who had the Power in his own Hands, whereas they 
had nothing more to ſay, ſince they had laid down 
their Arms. The King knowing how the People of 
the North ſtood affected, ordered the Duke of Norfolk 
to remain there with his Army, to keep them in awe. 
So the Duke buſied himſelf for ſome time, with cauſing 
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1537- Perſons of all Conditions to ſwear to be true to the 


New In- 


furrection 


tuniſhed. 


Aske and 


the Lord 
d' Arcy 
S xecuted. 


King, a Remedy not at all proper for ſuch ſort of 


Evils, ſince the ſame Compulſion which extorts Oaths 
from diſcontented People, ſerves alſo for an Excuſe. 
to break them upon occaſion. In the mean time Aske, 
who had commanded the Rebels, was order'd to Court, 
where he was well received; but the Lord d' Arcy, 
who had ſtood off a little, before he obeyed the like Or- 
der, was ſent to the Tower, upon his Arrival at London. 
Shortly after, two Gentlemen of the North, Mu/. 
grave and Tilby, put themſelves at the Head of Eight 
Thouſand Malecontents, and came before Carliſe, in 
order to take the City. But being repulſed, the 
Duke of Norfolt came upon them unexpectedly, and 
entirely routed them. Muſgrave had the Luck to 
eſcape 3 but Tilby and ſeventy more that were taken 
with him were hanged on the Walls of Carliſe. 
Sir Francis Bigot and one Halam attempted alſo to fur- 
prize Hull: But they were made Priſoners themſelves, 
and executed. 
Theſe Attempts rendered the King ſo fierce, that 
he put to Death Aste and the Lord d' Arcy, not- 
withitanding the general Pardon to appeaſe the firſt 
Inſurrection. The Lord & Arcy accuſed the Duke of 
Norfolk of favouring the Rebels, which perhaps was 
but too true. But the Duke cleared himſelf, or ra- 
ther, the King thought not fit ro examine the Matter 
thoroughly*. Mean while, as he knew, the Emperor 


Ale had left the Court without Leave, and being taken again, 
was hanged in Chains on a Tower in York. The Lord d' Arcy and 
th? Lord Huſſy were arraien'd at Weſtminſter before the Marquiſs of 


Exeter. then High Steward, and found guilty of Treaſon. The 


Lord H#zfy was beheaded at Lincoln, the Lord 4 Arcy on Towerhill, 
the 2oth of June, and buried in St. Borolbh's Church. He endea- 
voured to purge himſelf, that he was forced to a Compliance with 
them ; and pleaded that the long Services he had done the Crown 
for 50 Years, he being Fourſcore, together with his great Age and 
Infirmity, might mitigate the King's Diſpleaſure. He died much la- 
mented, every body thinking he had hard Meaſure. Sir Robert Con- 
Hable, Sir Foka Fulmer, Sir Thomas Piercy, Sir Stef ben Hamilton, Ni- 
las Tempeſt, and William Lumley, ſuffered at Tyburn, and Margaret 
Cheney, aiias Lady Bulmer, was burned in Smithfield, Burnet. $10W. 
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was contr wing ſome Plot in Ireland, he gave Order 1537. 
that Thomas Fitzgerald, Son of the late Earl of Kil- l ber P 
hire and five of his Uncles, after a long Impriſon- Kildareyes 
ſe nent at London, ſhould fuffer Death for a Terrour to death. 
„, Wo che 1ri/5. But the Earl of Kildare's youngeſt Son 

't, ¶ had the good Fortune to eſcape, and fled for ſhelter 

Js to Cardinal Pole “. | 

r- The King could not be perſwaded but that it was The king 
N he Monks who helped the moſt to keep up and fo- ee te 
iſ. ment the People's Diſcontents. He conſidered them Jappreſ 
ht 43 the chief Authors of the late Inſurrections, and yonatte- 
in MW conſequently as his perſonal Enemies. He fancied he ries. 
he uw in their Behaviour, that if they had the Power 


1d WF i their Hands, they would not ſpare him, and 


to therefore he formed a Project of deſtroying them in 
en order to prevent their Deſigns. In that he found his 
le, Account two Ways, by ridding himſelf of his Ene- 
r- mies, and by enjoying their Spoils. It is not to be 
8, doubted that this laſt Conſideration had alſo a ſhare 


in his Project of Vengeance againſt them. The Sup- 
at preſſion of the leſſer Monaſteries having only whetted 
t- his Appetite, he reſolved to ſuppreſs all the reſt and 
it ſeize their vaſt Poſſeſſions, To compals his Ends the xe ap- 


of more eaſily, he made uſe of the ſame Means he had poines 4 
as practiſed ro ſuppreſs the leſſer Monaſteries ; that is, 8 
a- he appointed a very ſtrict Viſitation for thoſe that re- ; 

er mained, not at all queſtioning but the Diſcoveries 


or which ſhould be made, would promote his Deſign. 

The 12th of October the Queen was delivered of a pjreh of 
in, Prince, who was chriſtened Edward. But his Birth PrinceEd- 
+ colt his Mother her Life, who died two Days after ward. 
* ne was brought to Bed. As the King had cauſed Death of. 


ill, | Ke Queen 
* Jane. 
1. * He was packt up in a Bundle of Clothes and conveyed to Fre- 


4 land, and fo to France, and from thence to the Lou Countries, in 

n both which Places being required of our King, he at length fled 

0 Cardinal Pole, who finding him a fit Inſtrument for his Pur- 

4 _ kept him till he might be reſtored to his Country and 

ace, 

The Queen was delivered at Hamfton Court, and died the 

ith of October, as appears in a Journal written by Cecil, that was 
umn 


Book 

Araid | 
Favour 
rage 4 
of the 
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1537. his two Daughters by his former Marriages to be de 
clared Illegitimate, nothing could be more accepta 
ble than the Birth of a Son, who put the Succeſſio 
of the Crown out of all Diſpute. And therefore 


Edward a few Days he conferred upon him the Title of Prin The 
—— of Wales, Duke of Cornwal, and Earl of Cheſter, à tant in 
of Hert- his Heir Apparent. At the ſame Time he created greſs 0 
ford. Edward the Queen's Brother, and the new boralſ it, wilt 

Prince's Uncle, Earl of Hertford *. ſcience. 
The War Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in England, the Wa never : 
vpn eng continued all the while between the Emperour andi for the 
the Empe. the King of France ; but it was interrupted in Picar Denial. 
rour and dy by a fix Months Truce concluded in July, which moſt | 
Francis. was followed by another in November, for Italy. A Opinio 
019 MW by the laſt Truce it was agreed that each Party ſhould tereſt © 
Pieudy keep what he was poſſeſſed of, the Duke of Save took P 
and Italy. was alike ſtript by his Enemies, and by thoſe he had nefices, 

called to his Aſſiſtance. The common Fate of petty i the Re 

Princes had hit 
Death 'of The Queen of Scotland died in July, to the great] tereſts 
che 2wen Joy of thoſe who dreaded the Progreſs of the Retor- Credit, 
-+ wa mation, becauſe that Princeſs had been brought up lar Cau 
Buchan. by her Aunt the Queen of Navarre. Buchanan fays, ¶ occaſio 


that the Cuſtom of wearing Mourning was firſt in- and the 
troduced into Scotland on occaſion of her Death, * Deli, 


which Cuſtom was not however yet thoroughly eſtz- Proteſt; 
bliſhed in his Time, rhough it had been then of forty this Re 


James V Years ſtanding. James V made them eaſy, who were mented 
demands afraid The P. 


Mary of | 2 Coun 


Guile in in 12 Days after Edward's Birth: So it is in the Herald's Office. preſs P 
Marriage. 5,rype. She died not by the Cruelty of the Surgeons ripping up ſides, t 
her Belly to make way for the Prince's Birth, as ſome Writers Se Conni! 
out, but as the original Letters yet extant, ſhow ſhe died, after 
being well delivered, of a Diſtemper incident ro Women in that as the) 
Condition, Burner, Queen Jane was buried in the Quir? ® The E 
Windſor, whoſe Loſs ſo much afflicted the King he having J till Th 
ways found her Diſcreet, Humble, and Loyal, that nothwithſtand while 
ing ſome good Offers, he continued a Widower above two Yea. 0 er 
Herbert. ; ouncil 
* Sir William Fitz-Williams, was made Earl of Southampton teri t 
and in March following Sir William Paulee Treaſurer of the King all Pex 
Houſe, was created Lord St. John, and Sir John Ruſſel Control: 
ler, Lord Ruf:l. Herbert, 
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35S 
nid he had been biaſſed by the deceaſed Queen, in 1537. 
Favour of the new Religion, by demanding in Mar- 

tage Mary of Guiſe, Siſter of the Duke of Guiſe, and 

of the Cardinal of Lorrain. 

The Affairs of Religion daily grew more impor- Diviſions 
tant in a great Part of Europe, by Reaſon of the Pro- o N N 
refs of the Reformation. Thoſe who had embraced Religion. 
it, wiſhed only to live in quiet with Liberty of Con- Sleiden. 
ſcience. But that was what the old Religion would 
never allow them. The Glory of God, and Zeal 
for the Intereſts of the Church, were a Cover for this 
Denial, Bur the real Cauſes were firſt, The Pride of 
moſt Men who cannot bear to be told that their 
Opinions are wrong. Secondly, The Temporal In- 
tereſt of the Clergy, who wherever the Reformation 
took Place, ſaw themſelves bereaved of their rich Be- 
nefices, the Revenues of the Church being applied by 
the Reformed to uſes very different from thoſe they 
had hitherto been put ro. Thirdly, the Pope's In- 
tereſts who daily loſt his Subjects, his Revenues, his 
Credit, his Authority. There was another particu» _ 
lar Cauſe in Germany, which kept up the Troubles fenented 
occaſioned by Religion; and that was, the Emperour 6y the Em- 
and the King of the Romans his Brother, had formed Perour. 

a Deſign to make uſe of the Pretenſe of cauſing the 
Proteſtants to return to the Pale of the Church. For Grievan- 
this Reaſon, inſtead of qualifying Matters, they fo- 2s of the, 
mented the Diviſions to the utmoſt of their Power. bong 
The Proteſtants complained among other Things, f 

a Council's being called at Mantua, contrary to an ex- 

preſs Promiſe that it ſhould be held in Germany, Be- 

lides, they meant not to ſubmit to the Deciſions of a 

Council, where the Pope preſided, and which as far 

as they perceived, old be nothing leſs than free. 

The Emperour amuſed them with evaſive Anſwers, Ty, Enge. 
till Things ſhould be ready to attack them. Mean roar's e- 
while the Pope, having put off the opening of the v An- 
Council from May to November, charged in the In-. 
terim the Cardinals Contarini, Sadoletti, Pole, Bembo, 

all Perſons of great Fame, to examine wherein the 

Church 
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1537- Church had need of being reformed. Theſe able 7). 


The P - f i 
ne” vines found nothing amiſs as to the DoZrines. They 


Commiſj. Only drew up as to Diſcipline, a Liſt of ſundry tr. 

overs to fling Matters, which in their Opinion deſerved to be 

Wwe rectified. To theſe alone they thought the Reforma. 
e State 6 

„F the tion ought to be confined, 

Church Mean while the Emperour was conſidering in good 


and Reli- earneſt of the Affairs of Germany, though he took great 


1 Care to hide his Deſigns from the Proteſtants, In or. 
8 der to free himſelf from all other 1 and be abl 
fizns. to fall upon them with Odds, he had concluded the 
Truce with Francis, hoping it would ſoon be followed 
by a Peace. He fully perceived that the SU lcd 
League would be an everlaſting Bar to the Execution of 
his vaſt Projects, by Francis's and Henry's Endeavour 

to bring it over to their Intereſts. So his chief Aim 

was to diſſolve that League, that he might afterwards 

proceed againſt England with all the Forces of Spain, 

Italy, Germany, and the Low-Countries. | 

1538, . Henry eaſily gueſſed that Charles V and Frans, 
. had agreed to a Truce purely in Order to ſtrike up 1 
Juppreſs all Peace very ſoon, and that the Peace would rob him 
theMonaſ- of the Aſſiſtance of France, So finding he had no- 
ow. thing to truſt to but his own Forces in Cafe he ſhould 


be invaded, he conſidered betimes of the Mears to 
prevent Inſurrections at Home, which muſt needs be 
a great Clog to him, if he ſhould be engaged in 
foreign War. He knew that the Monks hated him 
mortally. They were the Men that inſpired the En. 
gliſd with a Spirit of Rebellion, ſo much the mort 
dangerous as Religion was the principal Cauſe. So 
<o deprive the Pope and Emperour of ſuch a Support 
in his own Realm, he came to a Reſolution to ſup- 
preſs all the Religious Houſes remaining in England. He 
had a farther Motive alſo which was not inconſideri- 
ble, namely, to have a Fund ſufficient to maintain 
the War, without being forced to over-burden his 
Subjects. But as the Suppreſſion of Part of the Mo- 
gaſteries had already occaſioned Troubles in the King: 
dom, it was very likely that the Suppreſſion of N 
Wou 
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* would raiſe till greater. Wherefore he believed he 1538. 
dle Di. W pould be able to prevent all Commotions, by putting 
They W the People out of Conceit with the Monks, To that Henry 
Iry tri. MW End, the Report of the laſt Viſitation being brought publiſhes 
to beW to him, he ordered it to be publiſhed out of Hand, % Fepors 


It is very probable that the Facts which were inſerted 3 


Orma : 
concerning the diſorderly Lives of the Friars and Nuns e 
good were ſer forth fo as to be ſubſervient to the King's De- 
Great ſigns. But what conduced the moſt to recover Peo- Several 
In or. ple out of the Superſtitious Fondneſs they had for the 21 
e able WM Religious Houſes, was the Diſcovery of the Frauds py 
2d the W which were committed there with reſpect to Reli7s —_— 


and Images. Had the Buſineſs been only the Debau- 
ca:dick cheries of the Monks and Nuns, it might have been 
tion of W objected that it was enough to make ſtrict Inquiry 
ours W of thoſe who were Guilty, and to puniſh them ſevere- 
f Aim WW ly. But as to the pious Frauds (as they are called,) 
wards WJ one could hardly think but that the whole Society 
I Pain, had a Hand in the Cheat. For this Reaſon then, the 

— King, in order to make them as viſible as the Sun, 
"ci; . took Care to expoſe to the Sight of all the World, 
up 2M the forged Relicks found in the Monaſteries, and the 
» him Springs by which the Images of our Saviour, the Vir- 
{ no- gin Mary, or any of the Saints were made to move, 
nould which was looked upon by the ignorant Multitude as 
ns q the Effect of a Divine Power. It the Reader deſires 


Is be to ſee a particular Account of theſe pious Impoſtures, 
in 2 8 he will find one though withal very ſhort, in the Hiſ- 
hin WW tory of the Reformation of England. Theſe Frauds 

Eu. being thus detected, whatever had ſerved to engage 

more the People in Superſtition was by the King's Order 

burnt in Publick . But what grieved the. Votaries 
port moſt 

1up- * 

He * And here, ſays Lord Herbert, out of our Records I ſhall 

lera- mention ſome of the Images and Relicks to which the Pilgrimages 

tain of theſe Times brought Devotions and Offerings; as our Lady's 
by Girdle ſhowed in eleven Places, and her Milk in eight, The Felz 
of St. Thomas of Lancaſter, a Remedy for the Head-Ach ; the Pen- 

Mo- knife and Boots of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and a Piece of his 

ing Shirt, much reverenced by Great bellyed Women ; the Coals that 

all Toaſted St. Laurence; two or three Heads of St. Urſula, Wn 


hald 


— — 
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1538. moſt was, to ſee the Bones of Thomas Becket, com. 


Beckets monly 


Bones 


burnt, an 
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called St. Thomas of Canterbury, publickly 


4 burnt. They accuſed the King of being ſwayed in 


hie Shrine this by a Sacrilegious Avarice, that he might have x 


ſeizes. 


Pretenſe to ſeize the rich Shrine of that Saint, where. 
on beſides other precious Stones, was a very fine Di. 
amond, offered in 1177 by Henry I. King of Franz, 
when he came in Pilgrimage to Canterbury *. This 


Proceeding 


Ear, and the paring of St. Edmund's Nails, the Image of an Angel 
with one Wing, which brought hither the Spear's Head that pirrced 
Chriſt's Side; an Image of our Lady with a Taper in her Haad, 
which burnt 9 Years together without waſting, till one for- 
{wearing-himſelf thereon, it went out, and was now found to be 
but a Piece of Wood. The Crucifix of Box'ey in Kent, commonly 
called the Rood of Grace, was a famous Impoſture, to which many 
Pilgrimages were made, being contrived fo as to be able by the 
help of Springs to roll the Eyes, and move the Lips, to bow, 10 
ſhake the Head, Hands and Feet. It was ſhewed publickly x 
Paul's Croſs: by John Bilhop of Rocheſter, and after a Sermon up- 
on it, there broken in Pieces. Another great Impoſture was at 
Hales in Glouceſterſhire, where the Blood of Chrift brought from 
Jeruſalem was ſhowed in a Chriſtal Vial, and was ſaid to have this 
Property, That if a Man was in a Mortal Sin, and not abſolved, 
he could not ſee it. Therefore every Man that came to behold this 
Miracle was forced to continue to make Preſents, till he bribed 
Heaven to give him the fight of ſo bleſſed a Relick. This wa 
now diſcovered to be the Blood of a Duck renewed every Week, 
and the one Side of the Vial was fo thick that there was no ſee- 
ing through it, but the other was tranſparent. It was ſo placed 


near the Altar, that one in a ſecret Place behind could turn which 


Side he pleaſed Outward There was brought out of Wale: a 
huge Image of Wood, called Darvel Gatheren, which ſerved for 
Fuel to burn one Friar Forreſt, who adviſed People in Confeſſion 


not to believe the King's Supremacy. Beſides which, the Images of 


our Lady of Walſingbam, of Ipſwich, of Penriſe, of Iſlington, and 
St. John of Cſulſton, called otherwiſe Mr. ohn Shorne, who was (aid 
to ſhut up the Devil in a Boot, and many others were publickly 
burnt. Herbert, p. 213. Comp. Hiſt. ; 
For 300 Years he was accounted one of the greateſt Saints in 
Heaven, as appears from the Accounts in the Leger-Books of the 
Offerings to the three greateſt Altars in Chriſts Church in Canter 
bury. In one Vear there was offered at Chriſt's Altar, 31. 25. 64. 
At the Virgin's Altar, 631. 5s. 6d. But at St. Thomas's 8321. 125. 34. 
The next Year the Odds grew greater. At Chrift's Altar not a Peony; 
at the Virgin's only 41. 1s. 8d. But at St. Thomas's 9541. 67. 3d. The 


rich Stone was offered by Lewis VII of France, which our King ſet in 
a Ring and wore on his Thumb, The Spoil of the Shrine in Gold — 
| Pre 
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oceeding exaſperated the Sticklers for the old Reli- 1538. 
gion to ſuch a Degree, that they writ in a molt viru- 

knt Manner to Rome againſt the King, comparing 

im to the greateſt Tyrants that ever lived. Where- % , 
upon, at Rome and other Places numberleſs Satyrs ©; ves 
were penned, which painted out Henry as the moſt againft rhe 
wecrable of Men, to thoſe who were not uſed to 5 1 ſent 
Hyerbolical Expreſſions of the Ttalians, The King . 
had his Spies at Rome, who acquainting him with 

what was publiſhed againſt him, informed him withal 

that to Cardinal Pole the Informations ſent from Eng- 

land were generally addreſſed, and that his Style was 

yithle in ſome of the Satyrs. This incenſed the King He is very 
againſt the Cardina] ſo highly, that he made all his % 
Family and Friends feel the Effects of it, inſomuch Jinal pole. 
that he would ſooner Pardon any Crime, than that 

of holding Intelligence with him. Ir is ſtrange that 

the Cardinal, who ſeemed in other Reſpects ro have 

ag00d ſhare of Prudence and Temper, ſhould give 

way to his Zeal, or his Paſſion againſt the King in 

ſuch a manner, that he doubted not by ſo unadviſed 

a Behaviour to expoſe his Friends to Henry's utmoſt 
Reſentment. His Obſtinacy in that Reſpect was ſo 

great, that at length he was the Occaſion of his Mo- 

ther's loſing her Head on the Scaffold, as we ſhall ſee 

hereafter, 

All the King's Proceedings making the Pope un- Paul III. 
derſtand that he was to expect no Alterations on 2 2 
his Part, he publiſhed at length the Bull of Excom- gain f the 
munication, which had been drawn up and ſigned in King. 
1535, Moreover he tried to ſtir up all the Princes 

of Chriſtendom againſt Henry, and offered the King- 

dom of England to the King of Scotland, Nay, Pole A violens 
maintained ors of 


precious Stones filled two Cheſts, which were ſo heavy that they 
were a Load to cight ſtrong Men to carry them out of the Church. 
His Name was ſtruck out of the Kalender : The Day of raiſing 
his Body, or as they called it, his Tranſlation, being the 7th of 
Fuly, which was not only a Holiday, but every 5oth Year there 
Was a Jubilee for 15 Days together, and Indulgence granted to all 
ha} viſited hig Shrine, Burner. | 
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he was drawn in by that Means to carry the Refor. 


he had News of the BulPs being publiſhed, he requi- 


Henry or- 
ders the 
the new 
Perſon of 
the Bible ro 
be printed. 


The Vice- 
gerents 
Injunction 
about 
images. 


of Auguſt. The Tranſlation had been ſent over to be printed at 
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maintained in a Book he publiſhed ſhortly after, tha Candles 
it was more meritorious to fight againſt Henry, tha Saviour 
againſt the Turk. But the Pope's Thunders had ſd “ ol 
loſt all their Force in England, that the Bull cauſed ſed to tl 
no Commotion, or if it had any Effect, it was quite This 
contrary to what the Pope expected. Henry growin the old 
more and more incenſed againſt him, took ſo great utmoſt 


Care to hinder him from executing his Deſigns, tha 9 
| jets. 


Submiſ 
cion Wa 


red the Biſhops and Abbots to ſwear again to te- Gar, 
nounce the Papal Authority. At the ſame Time, from h 
the new Tranſlation of the Bible being brought to lous 8 
him, he ordered fifteen Hundred Copies to be pri "iP 
ed, and fet up in the principal Churches, being fatis Pope, 
fied that nothing would be found there to ſupport the 2 
exorbitant Power the Pope aſſumed over all Chriſten- _—_ 
dom “. thing | 

Shortly after an Injunction was publiſhed by the Ml ©3” n 


mation much farther than he intended. As ſoon 28 


Vicegerent, to teach the People the Lord's Prayer, King | 
the Creed, and the Ten Commandments in Engliſh. More- and y. 
over all Incumbents were ordered to inſtruct the Po- dle 8. 
ple, by declaring that they muſt not truſt in other deſcer 
Men's Works, but in their own, and that Relicks, Portut 
Beads, and the like were unneceſſary to Salvation, The! 
They were alſo to take down all Images, to which ſon, 
Offerings were wont to be made, and to ſuffer no 8 
Candles the 94 
| in Fa 
LY Grafton the Printer, printed 1500 at his own Charge, This Chriſt 
Bible being preſented to the King by Cromwell, who procured the expla 


King's Warrant, allowing all to read it without Controul. For ſquar 
which Cranmer wrote Cromwell a Letter of Thanks, dated the 150 as lor 


Paris, the Workmen in England not being judged able to do it 4s Neven 
it ought to be. It was recommended to Bonner's Care, then Am. woul 


baſſador at Paris, and much in Cromwell's Favour. It was printed preſe 


in a large Volume; but upon Complaint ot the French Clech, 
the Preis was ſtopt, and moſt of the Copies ſeized and burnt: But 


ſome were conveyed outof the Way, and the Workmen and Forms 71 
brought over to England, where it was now finiſhed. And one of 1 
of theſe Bibles were to be ſet up in every Church, at the join V 


Charge of the Incumbent and the Pariſhoners. Barnet. 
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Candles to be ſet up before any Image, except our 
Saviour's. 


pro Nobis's which were added to the Prayers addreſ- 
ſed to the Saints *, | 


jets. 


' fon, ſince he ſo readily complied with his Or- 


$G6T 1 


1538. 
In fine, they were to ſuppreſs all the Ora 


This Injunction was deemed a mortal Wound to Gardiner 
the old Religion, the Friends whereof were in the ig 17, 
utmoſt Conſternation. But no Body durſt ſtir, ſo pefecutinę 
abſolute a Sway had the King acquired over his Sub- % Ke. 
Nay, the moſt diſcontented affected a blind /97*. 
Submiſſion to his Will, well knowing the leaſt Suſpi- 
cion was enough to ruin them, 

Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter was now returned Submiſſun 
from his Embaſſy to France. He was one of the zea- of 3 1 
lous Sticklers for the old Religion. Nay, he was King l 
ſuſpected of having privately made his Peace with the 
Pope, and of holding Correſpondence with the Em- 
perour. But he knew ſo well how to diſſemble his 
Sentiments, that he perſwaded the King it was no- 
thing but the Devices of his Enemies, on purpoſe to 
ruin him. It is however certain, that although the 
King ſeemed ſatisfied, he had no great Eſteem for him, 
and yet he ſuffered him to be about his Perſon, on 
the Score of his great Compliance. His blind Con- 
deſcenſion to the King's Will afforded him many Op- 
portunities to ſerve the Party he privately favoured. 
The King looking upon him not as a ſuſpected Per- 


ders, gladly liſtened to him when he ſpoke againſt 
the Sacramentarians, being ſtill extremely prepoſſeſſed 
in Favour of the Doctrine of the real Preſence of 
Chriſt's Body in the Sacrament. Then Gardiner could 
explain his Sentiments without Fear, becauſe they 
ſquared with the Kings. He inſinuated to him, that 
as long as he left that DoFrine untouched, he would 
never be accufed of Innovations in Religion, but 
would rather be extolled, for having purged it by 
preſerving the Eſſentials, Thus Gardiner drew him 


* Every Incumbent was likewiſe enjoined to keep a Regiſter 
of Weddings, Chriftenings and Burials. - 
| £7 ip - Joop N n | in 
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1538. in to perſecute the Sacramentarians, not ſo much from 


Henry 
diſputes 
publickly 


a Religious as from a Political Motive. He knew the 
King's Temper to be impatient of Contradiction. 
And therefore, by engaging him to maintain a Doctrine 
which thoſe of the new Religion could not admit, he 
was in hopes their Reſiſtance would provoke him a- 
gainſt them, and thereby he would be brought the 
more eaſily to be reconciled to the Pope. That is, in 
plain Exgliſb, he made uſe, to put the King quite out 
of Conceit with the Proteſtants, of the ſame Means 
they employed to prejudice him againſt their Adver- 
ſaries. But neither could ſucceed. Henry reformed 
himſelf but by halves, and was never reconciled with 
the Court of Rome. As he was grown abſolute, he 
would never ſuffer his Subjects to go greater Lengths 
than himſelf, but compelled them ro ſtop where he 
was pleaſed to ſtop, alike ſevere, or rather unmerci- 
ful to thoſe who refuſed to follow him, and to thoſe 
who had a mind to out-go him. He ſhowed this 
Year an Inſtance of Rigour capable of making the 
Reformers deſpair of any farther Progreſs. 

One ¶ Jobn Nicolſon, alias] Lambert, having been 
informed againſt asa Sacramentarian *, the King con- 


irh an- vened a great Aſſembly in Weſtminſter-Hall, where he 


bert. 
Burnet. 


was pleated himſelf to diſpute publickly with the 
Party accuſed. The Match was by no means ous: 
| Lambert 


Lambert had been Miniſter to the Engliſh Merchants at Ant- 
werp, where being acquainted with Tindal and Frith, he became of 
their Opinion. He afterwards kept School at London, and hearing 
Dr. Tailor preach of the real Preſence, he came to him upon it, and 
gave him his Reaſons in writing why be could not believe the 
Doctrine he preached. Tailor carried theſe Arguments to Cranmer 
who was at that time of Luther's Opinion, which he had drank in 
from his Friend Oſiander. Latimer was of the ſame Belief, Lan. 
bert being brought before them, they ſtudied to make him retract 
his Arguments, but all was in vain, for Lambert fatally appealed to 
the King. Whereupon Gardiner perſuaded the King to proceed ſo- 
lemnly and ſeverely in it. The King was ſoon prevailed with. 50 
Letters were written to many of the Nobility and Biſhops to come 
and hear this Trial. In November, on the Day prefixed, there was 
a great Appearance in the Hall. The King's Guards were all in 
White, and ſo was the Cloth of State. Burner. 


barbarous Manner, for when his Legs and Thighs were burned to 
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Lambert ſtood alone without a Second; but the King 1538. 
was ſurrounded with a Crowd of Perſons, who ap- 
plauded his Arguments, and deemed them invincible 3 
whereas no body dared to open his Mouth to approve 
of what Lambert urged. The Diſpute ended with the 
King's putting it to the Choice of the unfortunate 
Lambert, either to abjure his Opinion or to be burnt. 
But what Advantage ſoever the King might ſeem to 
have, one may ſay he was himſelf worſted, ſince he 
was forced to fly to ſo rigorous a Method to convince 
his Adverſary, after having flattered himſelf with the 
Hopes of convincing him by dint of Reaſon, elſe, in 
all likelihood, he would not have engaged in the Diſ- 
pute. However, he ſucceeded not by this extraordi- - 
nary Way, ſince Lambert choſe rather to die than ab- 
jure the Opinion he had all along been of“. Henry 
had no occaſion to be flattered. He had but too good þ 
a Conceit of himſelf. Nevertheleſs, Gardiner and He is hieh- 
the reſt of his Party took Occaſion from the Diſpute MHattered i 
to extol him above the moſt learned Divines of the 
Age. By that, they inſpired him with ſuch an Opi- 
nion of his Learning, that he thought his Notions 
ought to be a Standard to all the World. But contra- 
ry to the Expectations of his Flatterers, this Conceit 
of himſelf was no leſs fatal ro them than to the other 
Party, ſince he took the Reſolution to puniſh ſeverely 
and indifferently all thoſe who dared to ſwerve from 
what himſelf deemed reaſonable. 9 
Much about this time the Emperour concluded Negoriari- 
with France a Ten Years Truce, of which I ſhall ſpeak en with 
preſently. Henry, not doubting but it was in order wm pe 
to "6k him, conſidered of Means to raiſe him Trou- ;.4anrs. 
bles, which would divert him from his Purpoſe. The Herbert 


* Lambert diſputed with Ten one after another, particularly 
the King, Cranmer, Tonſtal and Stokeſly. Cromwell read his Sen- 
tence, declaring him an incorrigible Heretick, and condemning > _- 
him to be burnt. Which was ſoon after executed in Smirbfieldina | 


the Stumps, there not being fire enough to conſume the reſt, two of 
the Officers railing his Body up with their Halberts let him fall into 
the fire, where he was quickly conſumed to Aſhes, Barnet. 
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Burnet. 
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Smalcaldrick League furniſhed him with a good Op- 
portunity. But the Preſervation of the Augsburg- 
Confeſſion being the ſole Foundation of that League, 
he did not ſee how he could come into it, to maintain 
a Religion all the Articles whereof he did not admit, 
Wherefore, his Deſign was, either to bring the Pro- 
teſtants to conclude with him a general League, which 
ſhould not be limited to the Deſbace of their Religion, 
or to prevail with them to content themſelves with the 
Reformation he had himſelf introduced into England, 
To that end he ſent Ambaſſadors * with Inſtructions 
to ſee who were the Confederates, and in caſe the 
League was confined to Religion only, to deſire them 
to ſend ſome of their ableſt Divines, to try whether 


they could agree upon a common Religion. The 


Proteſtants replied, That their League conſiſted of 
Twenty-ſix Imperial Cities, and Twenty-four Princes, 
among whom the King of Denmark was lately admit- 
ted: That at preſent they could not be without their 
Divines, but deſired him to declare his Mind poſitively 
as to the Propoſition they had made him, of embracing 
the Augsburg-Confeſſion. Some time after, they ſent 
over Ambaſſadors capable of diſputing upon the 
Points of Religion. But this Embaſſy was fruitleſs. 
Henry found in the Germans Men of a very different 
Stamp from his own Subjects, and little inclined to 
Compliance. They would not allow him Communion 
in one Kind, Private Maſſes, Auricular Confeſſion, Ce- 
libacy of Prieſts, and gave him their Reaſons in writing, 
to which he replied, though to very little purpole. 


As he could not put the ſame Choice to them as he 


had done to Lambert, he was forced to diſmiſs them 
without coming to any Concluſion, being as little ſa- 
tisfied with them as they were with him. 

Mean while, the Intereſt of the Reformers began 


eft of the viſibly to decline at Court after the Queen's Death. 
teformers There was only Cromwell and Cranmer that ſupport- 
_— « edit by their Credit and Merit. The firſt however 


Was 


* Chriſtopher Mount. 
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was accuſed of being too Self. intereſted, and of think- 1538. 
ing much more of his own than of the Concerns of any | 
Religion. As to the reſt of lower Rank, there were 1,47, of 4 
few of eminent Note. Shaxton Biſhop of Sarum was the Party. 
proud and litigious 3 Latimer Biſhop of Worceſter was ( 
deſpiſed for his Weakneſs and Simplicity; Barlo, 
who had been Prior of Biſbam, and afterwards Biſhop 
of St. Aſaph, hadno great Judgment. Generally the 
Preachers of the new Religion ſuffered themſelves to 
be carried away with an indiſcreet Zeal, and without 
conſidering the King's Temper, they followed the 
Motions of their Conſcience let what would be the 
Conſequence. So, never troubling themſelves about 
what might follow from their Zeal, they publickly 
preached Do#rines which the King had not yet ap- 
proved, which very much conduced to prejudice the 
King againſt them, and all others who deſired to for- 
ward the Reformation. 5 

In the mean while Edward Fox Biſhop of Hereford Sonny 
departing this Life, the Reformers thought they had j,p of 
done a good Deed in helping Edmund Bonner to that Hereford, iſ 
See, who had been Ambaſſador in Spain, and after- and then of 
wards in France, from whence he was lately recalled London. 
at the Inſtance of Francis I, who was not pleaſed with 
him. Shortly after they got him promoted to the See 
of London, vacant by the Death of Soy. But 
they were greatly miſtaken in their Man, fince this 
ſame Prelate who was ſo much obliged to them, be- 
came afterwards one of their moſt deadly Enemies. «@,.. 

At length, Cromwell and Cranmer ſeeing their ad 
Party decay, and that the King began to lend an Ear Cromwell 
to the Enemies of the Reformation, in ſuch a Man- Nef _ 
ner as made them dread the Conſequences, deemed it Ang with 
neceſſary to ſupport their Intereſt by means of a a re- 
Queen, who ſhould afford her Protection. They had tant. 
happily experienced how much Ann Bullen and Jane 
Seymour had helped to mollity che King's Temper 
with regard to the Reformed, and they did not queſtion 
but that, in caſe they could get him to marry one of 
che like Diſpoſition, ſhe would produce the fame Et- 
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fect, For that reaſon they turned their Eyes towards 
Germany, and Cromwell too upon him to negotiate 
a Match between the King and Ann of Cleve, Siſter to 
the Duke of Cleve, and to the Dutcheſs of Saxony, 


We ſhall ſee next Year the Iſſue of this Negotiation, 


after I have ſaid a Word of the Affairs Abroad. 

The Emperour's and King of France's Forces were 
too equal for either to expect any great Advantage 
from a War they were left to wage all alone. Francis 
had taken his Meaſures wrong, in imagining that 
Henry would declare for him; that the Potentates of 
Italy would exert their utmoſt to ſhake off the Em- 
perour's Yoke; and that the Proteſtants of Germany 
would embrace the Opportunity of the War to eſta- 
bliſh that Liberty of Conſcience they were aiming art, 
and which they were threatned to be deprived of. 
But nothing of all this happening, he ſaw himſelf 
clogged alone with a Burden he could very hardly 
bear. On the other Side, the Emperour was afraid 
Francis would at length unite all theſe Powers againſt 
him, and that the Emperour of the Turks would lay 
hold on fo fair an Opportunity to invade Germany. 
The Pope was afraid of the ſame Thing; and that, 
at the ſame time, the Coaſts of Taly would be infeſted 
by the I/ ls. This, added to the Deſire of being 
revenged of the King of England, put him upon 
ſeeking Means to procure a Peace between the Empe- 
rour and the King of France, that Henry being left 
alone, might be the more eaſily invaded. To this 
end he propoſed to the two Monarchs a Meeting at 
Nice, where he offered to come in Perſon and act as 
Mediator. This Propoſal being accepted, they all 
Three met at that Place about the Middle of L, ne, 
the Pope conferring ſometimes with the one, ſome- 
times with the other, without the Two Monarchs ever 
ſeeing one another all the while the Negotiation laſted. 
The Pope had his Reaſons for hindering them from 
talking together but by his Means. He had a Mind 
to treat privately of a Marriage between Oclavian 
Farne his Nephew, and Margaret the Emperour's 

I natural 
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natural Daughter, and Widow of Alexander de Medi- 1538. 
cis, and indeed the Project ſucceeded to his With. 

Mean while, as the Peace between the Emperour Truce for 
and the King of France could not be brought about, 7e Jer. 
by reaſon of the many Difficulties which occurred, 
the Pope got the two Monarchs at laſt to conſent to 
a Ten Years Truce, which had much the fame Effect 
as a Peace. The Truce being concluded, Paul III League 4. 
conſidered out of hand of Means to form a League 1 * 
againſt the Turks, But as ſeveral Reaſons hindered the 
Kings of France and England from coming into it, he 
was forced to conclude it with the Emperour, the 
King of the Romans and the YVenetians. 

As ſoon as Francis had no longer any Thing to fear Francis 1. 
from the Emperor, he grew very cool to Henry, though t 
he had careſſed him mightily as long as he ſtood in need Henry. 
of him. Henry was extremely nettled at it, and was 

leaſed to ſhow his Reſentment, by ordering Bonner 
in his return from Spain to ſtop at the Court of France, 
and demand an Engliþ Rebel who had taken Refuge 
there, and the Arrears of his Penſion, there being now 
four Years due. Bonner, who was naturally very Bonner 
bold, delivered his Meſſage in ſo haughty a Manner, %ehaves 
that Francis, offended at his Inſolence, ſent an expreſs '*/ _ ty 
Meſſenger to Henry, to know whether he had ordered * 
his Ambaſſador to uſe ſach Language to him, and to who has 
deſire Bonner might be recalled. Henry thought fit to % recal- 
comply with his Demand. But it appeared he was not 1 
very angry with Bonner, ſince at his Arrival he pro- 
moted him to the See of Hereford, and ſhortly after to 
that of London, as has been ſaid. | 

Whilſt Henry uſed all poſſible Precaution to ſcreen Cardinal 
himſelf from the Attacks of his Enemies, Cardinal j< 
Pole was labouring with all his might, by means of ai the 
his Friends in Englaud, to alienate from him the Hearts King 
of his Subjects, by publiſhing every where that he had 7roubes, 
ſubverted all Religion to ſer up bis own Whimſics. 
This Accuſation galled the King the moſt of all things, 
ſeeing he pretended that Religion conſiſted not in the 
Things he had changed, but in thoſe he had preſerve'!, 

Nen 4 This 


* 
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This is what he ſtrove to make the People underſtand; 
becauſe he plainly perceived that the general Accuſa- 
tion of having ſubverted Religion could not but breed 


a great Change in their Allegiance. And upon this 


Account it was that Pole and his Emiſſaries chief 


inſiſted upon that, in order to raiſe Diſturbances in the 


Kingdom. Several have thought that the Cardinal 
had in this ſome private Views which concerned not 
Religion. He was of the Houſe of York by his Mo- 
ther, and it is ſa id alſo, he had an Inclination for the 
Princeſs Mary, and made all this ſtir in order to marr 

her, and ſet her on the Throne in the Room of her 
Father, At leaſt, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that his ex- 
traordinary Zeal was kept alive by fome hidden Views, 
and that in acting for the Pope he was labouring to 
make his own Fortune. But this is only Conjecture. 


Several of However that be, Sir Jeffrey Pole, near Relation of 


hits Cor- 


reſpon · 
ents in 


the Cardina”s*, privately acquainted the King that 
he held Correſpondence with Henry Courtney Marquiſs 


England of Exeter, Grandſon of Edward IVI; with Henry 


are Exe- 
cured. 


Pole *2, Lord Montague; with Sir Edward Nevil *3, 
and with Sir Nicholas Carew, Maſter of the Horle, 
and Knight of the Garter ; and that he made uſe of 
for that purpoſe a Prieſt and a Mariner. Whereupon 
all theſe Perſons were apprehended, condemned and 
executed 4; but the Informer was pardoned as a Re- 
ward for his Intelligence. No other Circumſtances of 
their Trial are known bur their correſponding with 
Pole, an unpardonable Crime, as the King then ſtood 
affected to the Cardinal. 


During the Courſe of this Year, Henry eſtabliſhed 


, ſeveral Syfragan-Biſhops. He required alſo of all 'b: 


Religious a new Oath, whereby they expreſsly re. 
nounced the Papal Authority, and ackhoweedged the 
ng's 


* The Cardinal's own Brother. 


*. By the Princeſs, Catharine married to the Earl of Devonſhire. 
Another of the Cardinal's Brothers. 
Brother to the Lord Aergavenny. 


„ Thomas Lord Audicy ſitting as Hi gb Steward. 
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King's Supremacy. There were ſome that refuſed to 1538. 
fwear, but I know not in what manner they were 
puniſhed. | We 

The Pope and Emperour being then buſy about = Coun- 
their Preparations againſt the Turk, his Holineſs made _ * ; 
uſe of that Pretence to put off the Meeting of the Vicenza. 
Council to the 1ſt of May, 1540, and at the ſame Sleiden. 
time he removed it from Mantua to Vicenza, 

The Marriage of the King of Scotland with Mary of —— * 
Lirain being concluded this Year, the new Queen came ie 
to Scotland about the Middle of June. Scotland. 

The laſt Viſitation of the Monaſteries tended only, Sender: 
as has been obſerved, to find out manifeſt Reaſons to bb dps 
ſuppreſs them. The King had already reſolved upon be King. 
it, and the Enormities, true and falſe, of the Monks, 
were only a Cover for his Revenge, and perhaps for 
his Avarice. The Viſitation being over, he ſent into 
the ſeveral Counties Commiſſioners to receive the Sur- 
renders the Abbots and 'Priors were to make of their 
Houſes, We find in the Collection of the Publick Acts, guppeſed 
abundance of theſe Surrenders, which, though very Motrves 
involuntary, contained however the feigned Reaſons *#*reof 
which had moved the Monks and their Superiors to re- 
lign of their own accord all their Eftates to the King. 

In ſome, they were made to ſay barely that they were 
induced thereto by juſt and reaſonable Cauſes. But 
in others of greater length they were made to alledge, 
That what they had hitherto obſerved conſiſted only 
in dumb Ceremonies, and other Conſtitutions of 
the Biſhops of Rome and other foreign Potentates z 
** Who had taken no care of their Inſtruction, or of 
* reforming the many Abuſes which had hitherto 
** prevailed in their Houſes ; but that deſiring to live 
* for the future according to the Rule preſcribed by 
** Chriſt, and the Evangeliſts, and the Apoſtles, they 
* deemed it moſt fit for them to be governed by the 
King their ſupreme Head on Earth: That there- 
fore they ſubmitted themſelves to his Mercy, aud 
* ſurrendered to him their Hou, with all things be- 
* longing thereto: That they beſought him to grant 
10 ro 
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* to each of them a Penſion for their Subſiſtence, 
© and an expreſs Licence to take a ſecular Habit, 
« and to be. admitted into Livings like other Eccleſ. 


K XV. 


ſelves. 
each Hou 


« afticks . Others ſaid, That they had conſide. M* Sb 
<« red that Chriſtianity conſiſted not in the practiſe of Nhe firſt 
„ Ceremonies in wearing black, grey, or white Habits, by Af 
and in nodding with the Head, wearing Cords ray 
with great Knots about their Middle and the like, , the 


© wherein they had been inſtructed and ſeduced. But 
<< that the true way of ſerving God was taught in the 
«© Goſpel. And therefore, deſiring for the future to 
« walk by that good Rule, they ſubmitted themſelves 
to the ſupreme Head of the Church of England, 


r OWN a 
notoriou 
at muſt 
> muſt be 
ſed the 


©" Wibjects, C 
<« ditions, they reſigned their Houſes to the King, with jects 


alt with 
all things thereunto belonging. Others ſurren- W: will. 
dered their Houſes by way of Agreement between them unpreſſio! 
and the King, for the Cauſes ſpecified in the Deed it- Nin chem. 
ſelf *. But we don't find in he Collection of the Pub. ceiving 
lick As, any Deeds of this kind at full length, wherein W.. 8th of 
any of theſe Cauſes may be ſeen. It can only be ga- irt to be 


thered from what ſome Authors ſay, that thele Cauſes 
were either that the Houſes were overwhelmed with 
Debts, or that the Revenues had been ill-managed, 


vaded. 
0n to viſit 


. oubts to 
or that they were guilty of Crimes deſerving a levere ring C 
Puniſhment, from which they were exempted on ac- na Read 
count of the Surrender. Be this as it will, the King pritt of a 


having taken the Reſolution to ſuppreſs all the M. 
naſteries at any rate, the Oppoſition of the Abbots, 
Priors and Monks would have been to no puopoſe. 5 WI + gegde: 
plainly perceiving that by fair Means or foul they Wining the 
ſhould be forced to ſubmit to his Will, the greateſt {pa in only 


Part thought it their wiſeſt way to do it with a good ry 


Grace, and to make the beſt Bargain they could fo! Nad Conve 
them- ** he 
ng. 


en WH ie Grear $ 
* The general Form in which moſt of the Surrenders begins wen confi 


* That the Abbot and Brethren, upon full Deliberation, cen i uke th 
„Knowledge of their own proper Motion, for certain juſt ind WJ Thus all th 
* reaſonable Cauſes, ſpecially moving them in their Sous # ly pickt 
« Conſciences, did freely and of their own accord give and 5 , e Man 
* their Howſes to the King. Burner, Vol. I p. 238. W 
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elves. The Abbot or Prior, with the chief Monks 1535. 
ach Houſe, being won before-hand, either by Pro- 

s or Threats, the reſt had hardly Courage enough - 

make a fruitleſs Reſiſtance “. 

The firſt Suppreſſion of the leſſer Monaſteries was 

eby AF of Parliament. But the King was pleaſed 

- ſhould appear to be altogether voluntary; as if the 

un, the Prjors and the Monks had been induced of 

own accord to ſurrender their Houſes, A Thing 

1 the notoriouſly falſe, that there was not a Soul but 

re to Wt muſt know that theſe Surrenders were extorted. 

elves ¶ nuſt be confeſſed, that herein Henry ſtrangely a- 

and, ed the abſolute Power he had acquired over his 

1. bjeRts, of whom not a Man dared publickly to find 

with Mat with his Conduct, and ſtill leſs openly to oppoſe 

rren- N Will, However, he uſed Artifice to make the 

hem preſſion of the Monaſteries go down the ſmoother 

dit. n them. Whilſt the Commiſſioners were buſy in The King's 
7 10. tceiving the Surrenders, he called a Parliament for 3 
rein Ie 8th of April. At the ſame time, he cauſed a Re- Cape , 
- 5” Wort to be ſpread that the Kingdom was going to be ßen, re- 
aue Mnaded. He confirmed the Report by going in Per- ceived. 
with en to viſit the Coaſts, by commanding Forts and Re- 

oubts to be built in ſeveral Places i, and by giving 

reſſing Orders to fit out a Fleet, and keep the Troops 

na Readineſs to march upon the firſt Notice. The 

Drift of all theſe Proceedings was to let the People — 

chat 


* Beſides Promiſes and Threats the King had another way of 


they pining the Abbots to his Will. Upon a Vacancy, an Abhot was 
ateſt Whit in only to reſign up the Houſe, For after the King's Supremacy 
yood us cltabliſhed, the Abbots formerly confirmed by the Pope, were 
1 for paced in this manner. The King granted a Conge 4elire to the Prior 
and Convent, with a miſlive Letter, declaring the Name of the 
1eM- Teton whom they ſhould chuſe : then they returned an Hlection to 


lie King, who, upon that, gave his aſſent to it by a Warrant under 
de Great Seal, which was certified to the Vicegerent; who there- 


— on confirmed the Election, and returned him back to the Kin ., 
: ad WM take the Oaths: upon which the Temporalities were reſtored. 
. and D all the Abbors were now placed by the King, and were gene- 


ny pickt out to ſerve this Turn. Barnet. Vol. I. p. 236. 
Dy Many of which ( fays my Lord Herbert) we have at this 
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that the Parliament would be obliged to lay hea 
Taxes to withſtand the pretended Invaſion : but t 
the King acquiring a large Revenue by the Suppref 
of the Monaſteries, would have no Occaſion for a $4 


mounted to One Hundred Sixty One Thouſand [0 
Hundred] Pound Sterling, according to the Rate thi 
had been let to Farm laſt *®. But it maſt be obſery 
that the Abbots and Priors foreſeeing the impendi 
Storm, had ſet the yearly Rents very low, and raiſe 
the Fines very high, that they might have wherewith 
to ſubſiſt when they ſhould be out of their Houſe; ® 
The King made as if he took no Notice of it, bei 
on the contrary very glad the People were not a 
SR with the whole Profit which accrued to hi 
rom theſe Suppreſſions. Beſides the Rents of t 
Lands belonging to the Monaſteries, the King be 


moreover a very conſiderable Sum ariſing ſrom thi. neceſſ᷑ 
Church-Ornaments, [Plate] Goods, Lead, Bells III. Or 
Materials, of which he thought not proper to hay IV. Or 
the Value taken. Bur it may be conjectured by thi v. ©; | 
one Article, that in the Abbey of St. Edmund yj or 
alone there was found Five Thouſand Marks] of Go to Sa 
— K- | ry to Sa 

and Silver in Bullion *. | 

The 

* The Numberof Monaſteries according to Cambden were 641 * There v 
together with go Colleges, 2374 Chantries and Fire Chapels, ant Opinio! 
110 Hoſpitals. Herbert. g of Cron 
*: This bad been the Practice all along as well as juſt before t and 14 
Diſſolution of the Abbies, The Abbots were wont to hold deut Elever 
Leaſes low and raiſe great Fines; by that means they were not 0-8 told th 
liged to entertain a greater Number in their Houſe, and ſo enriching of 01 
themſelves and their Brethren by the ſaid Fines. This turned gret\Wfoniiderati 
to the King's Advantage. Burner. bd a perpe 
*. As this was the laſt Parliament the Abbots were ſummon:Uiiere the s 
to, it wiil not be amiſs to inſert the Names and Number of Wars toget] 
Mitred or Parliamentary Abbots, who in the Journals of Pult mit ing 
ment in this Reign had their Wrirs, being 28; Abbingron, St. M journal 
bon:, St. Auſtin's Canterbury, Bartel, St. genes in the Holm ulament 
Berdeny, Cirenceſter, Colchefler, Coventry. Creyland. St. i Amuns\ &h. Wh 
bury, Eveſham, Ulaſſenbury, Gloucefler, Hide, Malmibury, t MN 1 Bj! 


1y's in Tork, Peterlorough, Ramſey, Reading, Selby, Shrew16w' 
Taveftock, Tewkesbury, Thorney, Waltham, Weſtminſter, incur 
comb, to whom the Pri of St John's may be added. Burnet 
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, The Downfal of the Monks was a great Occaſion of 1539. 

g and Triumph to thoſe who had already embraced — 
y hea reformation, or that wiſhed it could be embraced ens 
ut tour Danger. But they had not cauſe long to re- r alter 
preſſigh,. Henry reſolving to ſhow, that in aboliſhing the Kei 
ras pal Authority, and deſtroying the Monaſteries, he 
ouſes Wii not changed his Religion, gave very ſoon an un- 
d [ OfM.5:onable Proof of it. The Parliament meeting The Par- 
2 ul. 23th of April, immediately made, by the Di- liament. 
Dlerve 


jon of the Court, a Law, intitled, An Ac for 


pendi Wibing diverſity of Opinions in certain Articles con- 

d raiſe ung Chriſtian Religion. This is the Law that is more 2 ,,_ ay 
rr mmonly known by the Name of e bloody Statute. Statute. 
ouſes 


he Pain of Burning or Hanging was enacted againſt 
hoſe, | 


|. Who by Word or Writing denied 7 ranſubſtan- 


ion. 


gs la n. Who maintained that Communion in both Kinds 
om i. neceſſary. 

| Bel ul. Or that it was lawful for Prieſts to marry. 

0 hn v. Or that Vows of Chaſtity may be broken. 

i fo V. Or that private Maſſes are unprofitable. 


III. Or laſtly, that Auricular Confeſſion is not neceſ- 
Iry to Salvation “. 


Th By 


ere 641 


dels, a * There was firſt a Committee appointed for examining the diffe- 
„ A 


It Opinions, and drawing up Articles for an Agreement, conſiſt- 
lg of Cromwell, the two Archbiſhops, the Biſhops of Durham, 


fore tt and Wells, Ely, Bangor, Cara, and Worceſter. But having 
101d defeat Eleven Days in Debates, the Duke of Norfolk on the 16th of 
wy i told the Lords, that the Committee had made no Progreſs, not 


ig of one mind. Therefore he offered ſome Articles to their 
mideration, that they might be examined by the whole Houſe, 
Md a perpetual Law made for the Obſervation of them. Theſe 
ae the Six Articles above. Cranmer argued againſt them three 
Pays together, though his Arguments are loft, there being nothing 
nut ing of what paſſed in the Houſe but what is conveyed to us in 
* Journal, which is ſhott and defective. On the 24th of May the 
Wament, for what Reaſon is not. known, was prorogued to the 
. When being met, the Chancellor moved inthe King's Name 
E might be brought in tor puniſhing ſuch as offended aint 
et;cſe 
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15% Buy this and ſome former Laws, which ſettled uf 3 

The Laws was to be believed in Matter of Religion, all the 8 j uu 

rang. jects were almoſt equally liable to the Pains ena te eq 

ellg ion 1 . him in ar 

ſerve 1 therein. Indeed, the laſt Law with thoſe that Will. C 

increaſe been made before againſt the Pope's Authority, « blick! 

the King's tained the King's Belief but not the Nation's, T Pbhee 

Authority a 1 1 Wthe Bill! 

was hardly a Perſon in the Kingdom but what belie d by pt 

either more or leſs, and yet no body dared openly Germany 

ſwerve from it either to the Right or Left. The! By an 

formed however were the | granny Sufferers by it, de Lane 

Gardiner indeed it was made againſt them. Gardiner Biſhop od to h 

Author of Wincheſter was the real Author of it. He had hint garten 

zthesix to the King, that it was the only Means to hinder 0 

Article. Le ague from being formed againſt him 3 thatwhatl 11 He ite 
had aboliſhed not being eſſential to Religion, nor co 
ſidered as ſuch by the Generality of Chriſtians, i 

Man of ſound Judgment could deem him Here, ne 

as long as he maintained theſe Six Articles, which e „erg. 

tirely diſtinguiſhed true Catholicks from Sectaries a 1532. þ 

Innovators, This was really taking the King by on 24 

weak Side. But, beſides this Motive, the King ral that at tl 

another which was no leſs powerful, namely, by if fecond 2 

ding this Law to thoſe already made againſt the Pop — 

he rendered his Subjects ſo dependent upon him, th 1 the $1 

there was ſcarce a Man but what was obnoxious to ©:6:m: 

call churches 

| if it hac 

theſe Articles. Whereupon a Bill drawn up by the Archbiſhop — . 

7% E, was after long Conteſt brought to the Houſe the 7th of Jus hey the 

it was reada ſecond Time on the gth, and on the 10th it ** from w 

groſſed and read the third Time. When it paſſed, the King delle dents be 

Cranmer to go out of the Howſe, ſince he could not give bis Count Church 

to it; but he humbly excuſed himſelf, for he thought he was bon ons gra 

in Conſcience to ſtay and vote againſt it. On the 28th. w_ Remed 

ſing the Houſe of Commons, it had the Royal Aſſent. Beſides Ade Abb 

Six Articles, . All the Marriages of Prieſts are declared void, lM wy of 
** a Prieſt lived with a Woman as his Wife, he was to be judge 


28 W" h 
* Felon; and if as his Concubine, upon the firſt Conviction to ere 


ian to The Et 
* feit all his Benefices, exc. and upon ſecond Conviction mY Time, 
** 25 a Felon, The Women ſo offending were to be punis cheque 
the ſame Manner. For the Execution of this Act Commis 


were 
u wen 
vu Q 


* were to be iſſued out to all Archbiſhops, Biſhops, their Cl 
* lors and Commiſſaries, and ſuch others as the King ſhall name, 
hold their Seſſions quarterly or oftner, and to proceed upon 
« ſentments by a Jury '. Burner, 
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eq u aled to an Account. So the Pope's Friends and the 1539. 

ch 8 Reformed were alike in his Power. Conſequently they 

2 were equally concerned to rake heed not to diſpleaſe 

fan, um in any Thing, but rather blindly to ſubmit to his 

˖ Will, Cranmer was the only Perſon who ventured Cranmer 
£5 ublickly and for three Days together to argue againſt lr 2 
beliel de Bill before it paſſed. But as ſoon as it was cnact- 22 4 eggs 
penl cd by publick Authority, he ſent away his Wife into 
The Germany till better Times “. 4 

it. .M BY another Ad the Parliament granted to the King The Parli- 
ino de Lands of the Religious Houſes, which were ſuppo- _ 
4 his ſed to have been freely ſurrendered to him. So this 7"; fd 
8 hatute was rather a Confirmation of what had been onalte- 
what! done, than an Ordinance for the Suppreſſion of the ries to the 
100 * Monaſteries *1, As the King had given to underſtand 1 wh 5 
ans, 1 | or v Fe 
_ * He married a Kinſwoman of Ofanders the Divine of No- Sees. 


rmberg, during his Ambaſſy with the Emperour about the Year 


ries al | 532. Herbert. 


g by This Act paſſed in the Houſe of Peers without any Proteſta- 
in tion made by any of the A6bors, though it appears by the Journal 
s der at the firſt Reading of it, there were 18 Abbots preſent, at the 
by 1 fecond 20, and 17 at the third. Ir was ſoon diſpatched by the 
e Pop Commons, and offered to the Royal Aﬀent. By it no Religious 


Houſes were ſuppteſſed, as is generally taken for granted, but on- 
ly the Surrenders that either had been, or were to be made, were 
confirmed. The laſt Proviſo in it for annulling all Exemptions of 
Churches and Chapels had been a great Happineſs to the Church, 
if it had not been for the Clauſe; That the King might appoint o- 


m, th 
Us tO! 
call 


biſhop er, to viſit them. For many of thoſe who purchaſed theſe Lands 
of Ju with the impropriated Tithes, got this likewiſe in their Grants, that 
wa e they (ſhould be the Viſitors of the Churches formerly exempted, 
ig defray from whence great Diſorders have ſince followed, for the Incum- 
Con dents being under no Reſtraints, have often been ſcandalous to the 
25 bon Church. This abuſe which firſt ſprung from the antient Exempri- 


after ons granted by the See of Rome has not yet met with an effectual 
aſides U Remedy. It was queſtioned whether the Lands belonging to 
id, ad WJ dhe Abbies ought to have returned ro the Founders and Donors by 
judged way of Re verter, or to have fallen to the Lords of whom the Lands 

vere holden by way of Eſcheaz, or to have come to the Crown. 
to u The Endowments of the Heatheniſb Temples were in Theodeſius's 
miſbel Time, after a mature debate, adjudged to the Emperour's Ex- 
mi chequer, upon this Reaſon, that by the Will of the Donors they 
Chan vere totally alienated from them and their Heirs, But in Exgland 
u went otherwiſe, for when the Order of the Knights-Templars 
vu diſſolved, it was then judged in Favour of the Lord by E/chear. 
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An extra- 
ordinary 
Act for in- 


creaſing 


the Royal 


Power, 
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that he intended to employ the Revenues he had ac- 
quired in uſeful Foundations, the Parliament paſſed 


a Bill for giving the King Power to erect new Bj. 


ſhopricks. 

Never was Parliament more devoted to the King's 
Will thah this. They were not ſatisfied with approy. 
ing whatever the King had done, but alſo whatever 
he might do for the Time to come. It was enacted 
this Seſſion, That the ſame Obedience ſhould be paid 


to the King's Proclamations, or to the Orders of the 


Council during a Minority, as to the Acts of Parlia- 
ment. It was pretended that Caſes might happen 
wherein the King might not have Time to call a Par. 
liament, and yet it might be neceſſary for the good 
of the Realm that his Orders ſhould be executed, o- 
therwiſe there might be Danger of falling into great 
Inconveniences. Thus to avoid a poſſible, but with. 
al an uncommon Inconvenience, another of much 
greater Conſequence was run into, by giving the So- 
vereign a deſpotick Power. For if his Orders were 
ro be obeyed without the Concurrence of the Parla- 
ment, he had no Buſineſs to call one if he did not 
think it proper, ?*Ti1s true, there were ſome Limits 
tions in this Ad, as that no Perſon ſhould be deprived 
of Life or Eſtate by Virtue of the King's Proclama - 

| tion 


And this muſt have held good if thoſe Alienations and Endow- 
ments had been abſolute without any Condition. But the Endow- 
ments being generally made in Conſideration of ſo many Maſſes to 
be ſaid for their Souls, then it was moſt juſt that upon a Non. 
performance of the Condition, and when the Cheat which the 
Monks had put upon the World was diſcovered, the Lands ſhould 


have returned to the Founders, and their Heirs and Succeflor:. 


Nor was there any Grounds for the Lords to pretend to them by 
K/cheat, eſpecially where their Anceſtors had conſented and con- 
firmed thoſe Endowments. Therefore there was no need of er. 
cluding them by any. ſpecial Proviſo. But for the Feunders and 
Donors, certainly it there had not been a particular Provi/o mace 
again!t them, they might have recovered the Lands their Ancel- 
tors had ſuperſtitiouſly given away, and the Surrenders to the 
Crown could not have cut off their Title. But this 4c did thut 
efectually, It is true, many of them were ot Royal Foundation, 
and theie would have returned to the Crows without Diſpute. dcr 
Jure, vol P. 202. | 
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I ac-M tion, nor any Laws or Cuſtoms broken or ſubverted 1539. 
aſſed W thereby. But theſe Reſtrictions were expreſſed in ſuch 
v Bi-W ambiguous Terms, that it was eaſy for the King to 

W evade them. Upon this A were grounded the gre .c 
ing's MW Changes of Religion in the Nonage of Edward IV. 
roy. In this ſame Seſſion the Parliament paſſed an A to Another 
ever MW regulate the Precedency of the Officers of Sale, by * * 
1ted i which Cromwell, the King's Vicegerent in Eccl:iaftical bee. 
75 Affairs, though a Lock-Smith's Son, had the Prece- 

the W dence of all Perſons next the Royal Family. 

lia. Laſtly, The Parliament confirmed the Sentence of Sentence 


ppen W Death paſſed upon the Marquiſs of Exeter, and the e 
Par- reſt who had been executed for holding Correſpon- f Exeter, 
r00d dence with Cardinal Pole. Moreover for the lame exc. is con- 


1 Reaſon they attainted the Counteſs of Salisbury, the fed. 


Treat Cardinal's Mother, and the Marchioneſs of Exeter, Coen of 
vith- W without bringing them to a Tryal. This laſt AF and Mar. 
auch met with great Oppoſition in the Parliament, many Se of 
So- objecting that the condemning of Perſons without _ 1, 
were hearing their Defenſe, was a Breach of the moſt ſa- 
rlia- WW cred and unalterable Rules of Juſtice. But Cromw-l! 
| no! WW having ſent for the Judges to his Houle, aſked them, 
nita- whether the Parliament had Power to condemn Per— 
1ved ſons accuſed without a Hearing? The Judges replied, 
mn · that it was a nice and dangerous Queſtion; that E- 
tion quity, Juſtice, and all forts of Laws required that 

the Accuſed ſhould be heard; that however, the Par- 
. liament being the ſupreme Court of the Realm, from 
ſes to which there could be no Appeal, no Man has 
Non- a Right to diſpute the Validity of their Sentences, of 
| the what Nature ſoever they might be. This was faying 
_ in a round- about Way, that the Parliament in fo do- 
a by ng would commit an Injuſtice, for which no Body 
con- could call them to an Account. Cromwe!l having re- 
f * ported to the Parliament the Opinion of the Judges, 
4 the two Ladies of the Blood- Royal were condemned 
ncel- to . by a Sentence which eſtabiſned a Precedent the 
o the moſt pernicious that had ever been ſeen in England, 
— and which proved fatal to its Author, as we ſhall ſce 
＋ * bereafter. Mean while the King granted a full Par- 
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The King 
Takes Care 
ro encou- 
rage Cran- 
mer. 
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1539. don to the Marchioneſs of Exeter, and a Reprieve to 


the Counteſs of Salisbury, who was not executed till 
two Years after. Thus the King daily acquired ſome 
freſh Degree of Power. It might be ſaid that he u- 
ſurped it not, ſince the Parliament gave it him, if 
the Circumſtances of the Times had not rendered the 
Parliament it ſelf Slaves to his Will. 

Cranmer had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Law of the 
ſix Articles, and ſuch an Oppoſition would have in- 
fallibly been the Ruin of any other Perſon bur that 
Prelate. The King had an Eſteem for him which 
could not be eaſily changed, becauſe he was perſwad- 
ed the Archbiſhop acted wholly according to the Dic- 
tates of his Conſcience, whereas he thought quite 0- 
therwiſe of the reſt of his Miniſters and Courtiers. 
The blind Compliance they had for him, ſerved only 
to make him deſpiſe them, though he liked very well 
to take Advantage of their Baſeneſs. So having a 
real Eſteem and a ſincere Affection for Cranmer, and 
imagining that he muſt needs be very much caſt down 
with the paſſing of the Az? contrary to his Opinion, 


and even apprehenſive of having diſpleaſed him by 


his Oppoſition, he ſent the Duke of Norfolk to en- 
courage him, and aſſure him of his conſtant Kind- 


neſs to him. Cranmer very thankfully received this 
Teſti- 


® Burnet ſays, the King ſent for him firſt, and next Day ordered 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Swffolk and Cromwell to dine with him. 
When they were at Table with him at Lambeth, they ran out 
much in his Commendation, and acknowledged he had oppoſed 
the Act with ſo much Learning, Gravity, and Eloquence, that e- 
ven thoſe that differed from him were much taken with what he 
ſaid, and that he needed to fear nothing from the King. Crom 
well ſaid, when Complaints were brought againft any of his Cout- 
ſellors, the King received them, but would not ſo much as hearken 
to any Complaint of the Archbiſhop. From that he went on d 
make a Parrallel between him and Cardinal Wolſey : That the on? 
loft his Friends by his Haughtineſs and Pride, but the other gained 
on his Enemies by his Mildneſs and Gentleneſs. Upon which the 
Duke of Norfolk ſaid, he might beſt ſpeak of the Cardinal, for be 
knew him well, having been bis Man. This neitled Cr | 
who anſwered, that though he had ſerved him, he never liked b 
manger, and that the Cardinal had deſigned (if bis os 

k 
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till Teſtimony of his Royal Eſteem and Goodneſs. Short- 1539. 
me ly after the King talked with him himſelt about the 
u- Law of the ſix Articles, and was pleaſed that he 
if ſhould explain to him the Reaſons which had induced 
the him to oppoſe it. Nay, he ordered him to put all re orders 
his Arguments in Writing, though by the Sav⁰e it V% ro 
the ſelf it was a Crime that deſerved Burning. But how- 2 
in. ever Cranmer, truſting to the King's Equity, drew ,zz,jpmg 
that up a Memorial on that Head, which he intended to 2% ſex Ar- 
nich give him. This Writing being loſt by Accident, gc. 
Nee . Butrnet.? 
ad- was found by one who was going to carry it to the 's 
Dic- King, if Cromwell had not prevented him“. Doctor 
0 | 
ers, tempt for the Popedom had ſucceeded) to have mad: him his Ad- 
only miral, yet he had reſolved not to accept it. To which the Duke 
well of Norfolk replied with a deep Oath, That he lied, with other te- 
beg proachtul Language. Collier favs, Cromwel! told the Duke, that 
8 he (the Duke) offered to ſerve the Cardinal as his Admiral, upon 
and which the Duke ſaid that it was a Lie. This troubled Cranmer 
OWN extremely, who dia all he could to reconcile them. Bat they were 
ion, never aſter wards hearty Friends. Burr et, 
* * Cranmer's Secretary having writ ont the Book in a fair Hand, 
J and returning with it from Croydon, where the Archbiſhop was 
Ao then, to Lambeth, found the Key of his Chamber carried away by 
end- Craamer's Almoner; ſo being obliged to go over to London, and 
| this not daring to truſt the Book with any one, carried it with him. 
eſti Some that were in the Wherry with him, would needs go to Seuth- 
wark-Side to ſee a Bear baiting, where the King was in Perſon, 
The Bear broke loſe into the River, and the Dogs afler her. They 
dered that were in the Boat Jeaped out and left the Secretary alone. 
| him, The Fear got into the Boat with the Dogs about her and ſunk it. 
1 out The Secretary ſhifting for himſelf, loſt the Book in the Water, 
poſed But being brought to land, he ſaw his Book floating upon the Wa- 
hat e- ter. So he deſired the Bear-ward to bring it him; who taking it 
at be up, gave it to a Prieſt that ſtood there to ſee what it might con- 
Cem. tain, The Prieſt finding it to be a Confutation of the (ix Articles, 
Coun told the Bear ward whoever claimed it would be hanged for his 
arken Pains. The Secretary thinking to mend the Matter, ſaid it was his 
on d Lord's Book. This made the Fellow more untractable being a 
ie one ſpiteful Papiſt. and an Enemy to the Archbiſhop. So that he 
gained would not give it back. Whereupon the Secretary applied to 
ch the Cromwell, who was then going to Court, where he expected the 
for be . ward would be, in order to deliver the Book to ſome of 
mel Cranmer's Enemies. And fo it happened, whereupon Cremuell 
red da my to him, and took the Book out of his Hands, threatening 
— m for meddiing with a Privy-Counſellor's Papers. Barnet. 
[ 
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1538. Burnet makes this to be a very great and lucky E- 
ſcape for Cranmer, But ſince the King himſelf had 
ordered him to compoſe this Writing, the Danger 
does not ſeem to be ſo great, unleſs it is ſuppoſed the 
King would have condemned him unheard. But this 
Suppoſition deſtroys it ſelf, by the particular Eſteem 

the King had for him. 

Shaxton Shaxlen Biſhop of Salisbury, and Latimer of War- 
and Lati- ceſter, were not dealt with ſo favourably. As they 
22 could not bring themſelves to approve of the Law of 
and are the ſix Articles, they believed that by reſigning their 
ſent to the Biſhopricks, they ſhould be leſs expoſed to the At- 
Tower. tacks of their Enemies. But they did not come off 
at ſo eaſy a Rate. They had no ſooner put the lu 
ſtruments of their Reſignation into the King's Hands, 
but they were preſented as having ſpoken againſt the 

ſix Articles and committed to the Tower, 
Tuquiryof Upon the Parliament's breaking up, the King ſent 
8 Commiſſioners into the ſeveral Counties, to make In- 

eſected . 

the ſix Qquiry of thoſe who were againſt the ſix Articles, be- 
Articles. ing determined rigorouſly to execute the Statute, As 
Cromwell and Cranmer could not but be miſtruſted 
in this Aﬀair, the Enemies of the Reformation eaſily 
made the King ſenſible, that to leave to them the 
naming of theſe Commiſſioners would be labouring in 
vain. And indeed, Perſons who ſtoutly oppoſed the 
Act were very unfit to ſee it put in Execution in the 
manner the King deſired. Some of the contrary Par- 
ty therefore were appointed, who. executed their Com- 
miſſion with ſuch immoderate Zeal and Paſſion, that 


they cauſed the Deſigns of thoſe who employed them 


to prove abortive. In the City of London alone, there 
were within a few Days above five Hundred Perſons 
thrown into Priſon upon that Account. Nay, the 
King was ſhown, that contrary to his Intention, the 
Commiſſioners had laid Snares for theſe Priſoners to 
draw them to diſcover Opinions which they intended 
to conceal, by obeying the Laws. Beſides, ſince in 
ſo little a w-ue, ſuch Numbers had been impriſoned in 
London, it was eaſy to judge how many there * 
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7 be in all the reſt of the Kingdom, and of what ill 1539. 

d Conſequence ſo rigorous an Inquiry would be, ſince 

er it would occaſion the Death of numberleſs Perſons of 

he all Ages and Sexes. This is what the Chancellor, who Tz. king 

lis was no Enemy to the Reformation, repreſented to pardons 

m the King, and thereby prevailed with him to pardon m all. 
all the Priſoners. From this Time to Cromwe!Ps 

. Death, the Proceedings upon this Az were ſuſpended 

ey as it were, though it was in force all the while, ſo 

of that it was only long of the King that it was not ex- 

eir ecuted. Thus every Thing was regulated by the 

\t- King's Will, who forwarded or retarded the Executi- ; 

off on of the Laws according to the Times and Perſons. 

Ju- This is what gained him a blind Condeſcenſion from Extreme 

ls, both Parties, every one fearing his own Ruin accord- ©%4e/cen- 
. 3 : . - fron of both 

he ing to the Humour and Mind the King was in. It is 5a, fue, for 
certain, thoſe that deſired a Reformation, were con- rhe King. 

nt {trained to make as if they approved of many Things | 

In- which in their Hearts they deteſted, and that Crom- 

be- well and Cranmer who had moſt acceſs to the King, 

As dared to preſs him only indirectly to advance the 

ted Work already begun. By that Means they kept their 

ily Ground, and were enabled to do their Party Service. 

the Their Adverſaries ſteered the ſame Courſe, and went 

in ſtill greater Lengths in their Compliance, well Know- 

the ing it was the only way to win the King's Confidence. 

the Bonner Biſhop of London, though a Favourer of the , 

ar- Pope, and perſwaded that the King had no Spiritual 1925 

m- Authority at all, took a Commiſſion from him, 

hat which adjudged to him both the Spiritual and Tem- 

em poral Power of his Biſhoprick, during his good Plea- 

ere ſure *, After this one muſt not wonder at the exceſ- 

ons O Oo 3 ſive 

the 

the Fhe Subſtance of the Commiſſion was: That ſince all Juriſ- 

0 diction both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, flowed from the King as Su- 

ded preme Head, i became thoſe who exerciſed any Power only by 

the King's Courteſy, gratefuily to acknowledge that they had it 

> IN only of his Bounty; and to declare they would deliver it up again 

d in when it ſhould p caſe him to call tor it And ſince his Vicegerent 

gbr could not look into all Matters, therefore the King, did empower 

Benner in his own ſtead to exerciſe ad the Parts of Zpilcopal Au- 


be tnotity. 
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1539- five Power which the King daily acquired, ſince e- 
very Body ſtrove with Emulation to ſubmit to his 
Will. Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter was one of the 
Heads of the Favourers of the old Religion, to 
whom he did great Service by a N Diſſimula- 
tion. He ſhowed an exceeding Zeal to put in Exe- 
cution as well the AZ of the fix Articles, as thoſe for- 
merly made againſt the Pope. He thereby main- 


rained his Credit, tFough when all was done, the 


King had but little Eſteem for him. 
Value oo The actual Suppreſſion of the Monaſteries was be- 
what the gun and ended in the Courle of this Year. The Com- 
See miſſioners appointed for that Purpoſe, ſettled all 
| —_— Matters relating thereto. They awarded Penſions to the 
| produced. Abbo ts, Priors, Monks, and Nuns, for their Livelihood. 
Herbert. They valued the Plate, Goods, Ornaments of the 
Prieſts, of the Altars, of the Churches, and ordered 
what Hcuſes ſhould be demoliſhed, and what left ſtanding. 
Burnet. I have already taken notice that the Rents of all the 
| ſuppreſied Monaſteries amounted to one Hundred Six- 
ty Thouſand (one Hundred] Pound Sterling. But if 
it be true that this Valuation was made only upon the 
Foot of the laſt Leaſes, and that theſe were not above 
the tenth Part of the real Value, as ſome affirm, it 
follows that theſe Rents were worth above ſixteen 
Hundred Thouſand Pound, beſides the ready Money 
which accrued to the King by the Sale of the Effects. 
Here was wherewithal to make noble Foundations, 
uſeful ro the Church and State, had all theſe Riches 
been employed that way. The wy ſeemed at firſt 
to have tormed ſuch a Deſign, Nay, ir was that 
which had ſerved for the principal Ground of the 
The King Suppreſſion of the Monaſteries. But the Greedineſs 
tay: ou: of the Courtiers and Favourites allowed but a very 
1% Money ſmall Part to be laid out upon Things uſeful and ne- 
Bar. ceſſary. enry had at firſt reſolved to erect eighteen 
new 


thority, for which he is duly commiſſioned; and this to laſt du- 


ring the King's Picalure only, Ses the Opiginal Collect. 14. Vol. t. 
Zurnet. 
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new Biſhopricks; but as the Money was laviſhed a- 
way, he found Reaſons to reduce them to a much 
leſs Number. In ſhort, he contented himſelf with 
founding fix, and eſtabliſhing Canons in ſome Cathe- 
drals which the Monks had poſſeſſed. In all which he 
employed but eight Thouſand Pounds a Year. He 
laid out likewiſe Part of the Money in fortifying ſome 
Ports, and all the reſt was ſquandered away in Pre- 
ſents and other needleſs Expences. For this Cauſe 
he could not avoid the Blame of having plundered 
the Church; whereas had he employed the beſt Part 
of theſe Riches in Things uſeful to the Church and 
State, he would have gained the Bleſſings of his Sub- 


jects and their Poſterity. As to the Parliament, they Remarks 
are inexcuſable for having put into the King's Hands n 765 


1539. 


Condu 


ſuch immenſe Riches deſigned tor pious Ules, with- of the Pak 


out taking Care about the manner how they ſhould 1;amenz. 


be laid out. This is no ſlender Evidence of what 
has been already obſerved, that the Parliaments met 
in this Reign merely to be inſtrumental in gratifying 
the King's Paſſions, without ever examining either 
the Motives or Conſequences of what he required of 
them. Henry had alſo formed the Project of Found- 
ing a College for young Students, that they might 
qualify themſelves for the Service of the State, either 
in Embaſſies or other Affairs of the Government “. 

O 0 4 But 


* As this was the nobleſt Deſign that ever was projected in Eng- 
land, it will not be amiſs to give a ſhort Account of it. Sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon (who was afterwards one of the wiſeſt Miniſters that 
ever this Nation bred, together with Thomas Denton and Robert 
Cary, were ordered to make a full Project of the Nature and Or- 
ders of ſach a Howſe, which they brought to the King in Writing, 
the Original whereof is ftill extant. The Deſign of it was, that 
there ſhould be frequent Pteadings and other Exerciſes in the Latin 
and French Tongues ; and when the King's Students were brought 
to ſome 2 they ſhould be ſent with bis Ambaſſadors to fo- 
reign Parts, and trained up in the Knowledge of foreign Affairs; 
and ſo the Howſe ſhould be the Nurſery for Ambaſſadors. Some 
were alſo appointed to write the Hiſtory of all Embaſſies, Trea- 
dies, and foreign Tranſactions ; as alſo of all Arraiynments and 


Publick Tryels at Home. But before any of them might * 
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But this Project fell to the Ground with many others, 
becauſe the King having ſold the Lands of the ſu 
preſſed Alhies, did not much care to put to ſuch U- 
ſes the ready Money which was raiſed by the Sale, 
He choſe rather to laviſh it upon his Pleaſures, or 
his Courtiers, who uſed all forts of Artifices, Conde. 
ſcenſions, and baſe Flatteries, to procure ſome Part 
of theſe vaſt Riches. 
Whilſt Henry was buſied with his domeſtick Af. 
fairs, he had an Eye however to what paſſed Abroad. 
The Emperour made Jaſt Year as if he firmly intend. 
ed to adjuſt the Religious Differences which occaſi- 
oned Troubles in Germany. But this was only to 
draw Money from the Proteſtants, that he might em- 
ploy it in his War with the Turk. He expected that 
upon the bare Hopes he was pleaſed to give them, 
that he would at length redreſs their Grievances, they 
would drain themſelves on his Account of Men and 
Money, and by that very Thing would render them- 
ſelves leſs formidable. But the Proteſtants would not 
ſuffer themſelves to be bubbled to ſuch a Degree. 
They plainly ſent in Anſwer to his Demand, that 
they could do nothing for him, before they had ſuf- 
ficient Security they ſhould be left in Peace. 

Henry finding that a Rupture between the Empe- 
rour and the Proteſtants was not far off, ſent freſh 
Ambaſſadors to Germany to ſtrengthen the Reſoluti- 
ons of the Smalcaldick League, by giving Hopes 1 

| woul 


theſe Subjects, the Lord Chancellor iwas to give them an Oath, 
that they ſhould do it truly, without reſpect of Perſons, or any o- 
ther corrupt Aﬀection. This noble Deſign miſcarried. Burt if it bad 
been well regulated, it is eaſy to gathei] what great and publick Ad- 
vantages might have flowed from it. Among which it is not in- 
conſiderable, that we ſhould have been delivered from a Rabble 
of ill Writ-rs of Hiſtory, who have without due Care or Inquiry 
delivered to us the Tranſactions of that Time ſo imperfectly, that 


there is ſtill need of inquiring into Regiſters and Papers for theſe 


Matters: Which in ſuch a Houſe had been more clearly convey 
ed to Pofterity, than can now be expected after ſuch razure of Re- 


cords, and other Confufions, in which many of theſe Papers bare 


been loſt. Burp. 
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would come into it, and be declared Protector. But 
the Germans had already dived into his Deſign, which 
vas only to amuſe them, that the Emperour might 
de under continual Apprehenſions of his joining with 
them. They anſwered therefore, as they had done 
once before, that the ſole Intent of their League was 
to maintain the Augsburg-Confeſſion, and if the King 
refuſed to admit that Confeſſion, it was in vain to treat 
about other Points: That moreover, they heard with 
extreme Grief, that he perſecuted in his Realm ſuch as 
held the ſame Opinions with them in ſundry Articles 
of Religion, and therefore, as long as he left the A4 
of the Six Articles in Force, there was no likelihood 
that he really intended to join with them. Melancthon 
writ him a Letter in very ſtrong though reſpectful 


E erms, to ſhow him the Unreaſonableneſs of the 
a. 


Henry, to whom all ſtooped in England, and whoſe Gardiner 
Will was a Law, was offended at the Stoutneſs of the diverts the 
German Princes. On the other Hand, Gardiner, who 2 
dreaded of all Things the King's Union with the #o join 


Smalcaldick-League , failed not to take hold of this ith the 


Occaſion to divert him from it, by flattering his Va-? 


rants. 


nity. He repreſented to him, that it was very ſtrange gurnet. 


petty Princes ſhould pretend to be a Pattern to a great 
Monarch, and dictate to the moſt learned Prince in 
Europe, in Matters of Religion. He added, that 
whatever the Proteſtants might pretend, they would 
never be for his Supremacy in England, becauſe in ſo 
doing they would be engaged tacitely to own that the 
Emperour had the ſame Right in Germany. This was 
a great Miſtake, ſeeing there was a wide Difference 
between the Authority which the King had over his 
Subjects, and that which the Emperour could claim 
over the Sovereigns and free Cities of Germany. How- 
ever, he attained his Ends, that is to ſay, he begot 


J great Coldneſs between the King and the Proze/- 
ants, 


Gardiner's 


—— 
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Gardiner*s 'Artifices might have been more prejudi. Nation, 


cial to the Reformation, if, on the other Side, the Ne his 8 

Reformers had not had a Counter-Battery, which wa, en in G' 

of wonderful Uſe to them. The King was jealous of ith 
e forbi 


his Supremacy to ſuch a Degree, that he omitted no- 
thing which could ſerve to ſupport it. Indeed, the 
abſolute Power he had acquired over his Subject; 
placed him above all Oppoſition ; but he wiſhed of all 
things the Nation was ſatisfied of the Juſtice of that 
Title. Hence the Reformers took Occaſion to remon- 


encies WI 
erſions, 

proved 
About t 
M the mi 


ſtrate to him, that nothing but the Reading of the re V 
Holy Scriptures could undeceive the People of the falſe y reaſon 
Notion they had entertained of the Papal Authority, pf the L. 
By this means they had already obtained, that there s of J 
ſhould be a Bible faſtned with a Chain in every Church, pfered to 
to the End every body might have liberty to go and IWE* 10 
orme 


peruſe it, But as abundance of People ſcrupled to 
read the Scriptures diligently before all the World, 
for fear of being ſuſpected of Hereſy, Cranmer meet- 
ing with a favourable Opportunity, repreſented to the 
King, that it was neceſſary to give his Subjects leave 
to have a Bible in their Houſes. He infinuated to him, 
that every one having liberty to read it, would ecahily 
be convinced that the Pope's pretended Authority had 
no manner of Foundation in the Scriptures, T his was an 
innocent Stratagem, to procure the People an Op- 
portunity to inſtruct themſelves in many other Arti- 
cles, though the King minded one only. Gardiner 
readily perceived the Conſequence of the Archbiſhop's 
Requeſt, and plainly ſeeing the King was inclined to 
grant it, he did all he could to parry this Blow, He 
diſputed upon this Head with Cranmer in the King 
Preſence, who hearkened to them very attenrively. 
At laſt, perceiving ſolid Learning in what Crane” 
ſaid, and nothing of it in the Reckningp of his Ad- 
verſary, he roſe up ſuddenly, ſaying to Gardiner, that 
ſuch a Novice as he was not to vye with an old expe- 


rienced General *. Shortly after, he iſſued out a Pro- 
clamation, 


® Gardiner Challenged Cranmer to ſhow any Difference n 
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mation, declaring, that he was very deſirous to 1539. 
ve his Subjects attain the Knowledge of true Reli- 7744. 


| has min God's Word; and therefore he would take 3 ;þe 
us of re they ſhould have an exact Tranſlation of the Bible. Bille 

no- e forbid however » MN order to prevent the Inconve- —— 9 — 
the encies which might ariſe from the Difference of the do 33 


jedts efions, the ſelling of any Bibles but what ſhould be 


f all pproved by the Vicegereni. 
th About the End'of this Year was ſeen a freſh Effect The Em- 
* f the mutual Confidence which appeared between 2 


barles V and Francis IJ. A Mutiny ariſing in Gaunt France 
y reaſon of a Tax laid upon Wine by the Governour goo 
f the Low-Countries, the Mutineers applied to the Gaunt. | 
ing of France to implore his Protection, and even | 
rch, ered to ſubmit to him. But he did not think proper 
o accept of their Offers. On the contrary, he in- | 
ormed the Emperour of what was plotting againſt | 
im. This ſeems to be ſomething ſtrange, conſidering 

hat hitherto he had never pretended to much Gene- 


olity to that Monarch. But the Reaſon of this Pro- 
ave feeding was, the Emperour decoyed him till with 
vim, Ide Hopes that he would reſtore to him the Dutchy of 
al lan, and by that means he diverted him from the 
had Thoughts of recovering it by Arms. However this 
«an "ay be, the Emperour's Preſence in Flanders being 


he only thing that could appeaſe the Sedition of 
aunt, he was at ſome Loſs which way to get thither 
n time, It was dangerous going by Sea, as well be- 
auſe of the Seaſon, as becauſe he had no Fleet to con- | 
'oy him. The Way by /taly was no ſafer, by reaſon | 
He Ne could not afterwards croſs Germany without paſſing 
nrough the Territories of the Proteſtant Princes. 
here was no other way left but ro go by France, 


el in 
= much he reſolved upon, though he had as much rea- | 
Ad-. {Wa to ſuſpect that Kingdom as Germany. But he | 


hoped to amuſe the King by means of the Dutchy of 
we- n, as he did in effect. He fer out therefore and 
entered 


de 4whority of the riptures and of the Apoſtolical Canons, 
he pretended wge equal to the other Writings of the 4 
Upon which they Wpured ſome time, Burner. 
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1539. entered France with a ſmall Train, upon | 
of a Safe-Condutt only. Nay, he ä 
Hoſtage the Dauphin and his Brother the Duke | 
Orleans, who came and received him at Bayonne : 
fering to ſtay in Spain as long as he ſhould be in i 
King's Dominions. Where-ever he came, the fan 
Reſpect was paid him as to the King himſelf, and 

| x arrived at Paris the 1ſt of January 1540. : 

The King's Henry's Marriage with Ann of Cleves being at lengt 
2 concluded by CromwelPs Diligence, who had bee 
of Cleves Charged with the Negotiation, the Princes arrived 

i cn. England about the End of the Year 1539, at the ver 

3 , time the Emperour was travelling through Fran; 

She ar. his way to the Low-Countries. Henry receiving Ad 

rives in VICE of her being come to Rocheſter, went down In 

England. , being very impatient to ſee whether he had bee 

impoſed upon. But, to his Sorrow, he found her ver 
different from what her Picture, drawn by Hans Hi 

Tho King bin, had made him to expect. This firſt Sight gar 

Niles her him ſuch an Averſion for her, that he would have in- 
mediately broke off the Match, if he had n 
been with-held by ſtrong Reaſons . The ſame Con- 
ſiderations which had made him conclude it were i 
Being, and there were others which obliged him 1 


conſummate it. The Duke of Cleves was the Emye- The 
rour's Neighbour in, Flanders, and had alſo a Preten- Cromwe 
ſion as well as he to the Dutchy of Guelders, after the that th 
Death of the Duke of that Name. Conſequently, l Diviſio 
caſe of a War between the Emperour and Eng/ai, had ap 
that Prince could give the Emperour a very trouble diſpute 
ſome Diverſion in Flanders, On the other Side, hs withou 
Siſter was married to the Duke of Saxony, Head d be fou! 
the Smalcaldick-League , with whom it was of gre That! 
Moment to the King to live in a good Underſtanding 
| But 
” Gy 
told hin 
* He ſwore, when he firſt ſaw her, they had brought c! no Maj 
Flanders Mare to him. Nicholas Worron Doctor of Law, er more th 
ployed in this Bufineſ, gives her this Character, She could 03 the Ma; 
write and lead in her own Language, and ſew very well, but # nice the 
Mufick ( in which the King delighted) it was not the Manet d muſt n. 
R. Bur 


the Country to learn it. Herbert. 
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br this was not all. The Emperour, who was then 1539. 

U France, was labouring with all his Power to take 

of Francis I. from the Intereſts of England: Nay, 

Henry had private Intelligence that the Emperour of- 

ered to give the Dutchy of Milan to the Duke of 

Orleans upon that Conſideration. If therefore, in 

ch a Juncture, he ſhould have ſent back the Princeſs 

of Cleves without marrying her, he ran the Risk of 

i lengrW©ſſulling out entirely with the Princes of Smalcald, at a 

ad ber ume when he ſaw himſelf upon the Point of being for- 

rived i ken by the King of France, who was growing by de- 

he ven grces unmindful of the Aid he had received from him 

Tan MW in his moſt urgent Occaſions. So lamenting his Miſ- 1540. 

ng Ad fortune to be forced to marry a Princeſs for whom he . 2 
n Ine had conceived an Averſion, he reſolved to make this le 
ad bee Sacrifice on the 6th of January 1340. But he was 

ſtill leſs pleaſed after his Marriage than before, and 


Securi 
) take 
Duke | 
Me, 0 
ein th 
he fam 
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er ver 

1s HW even then he determined to be divorced from her. He 
t gave concealed his Sentiments however as much as poſſible, 
ve in tho' it was eaſy for all the World to fee the Vexation 
d nM and Trouble he was under. Cromwell, who had drawn and bears 
Con. him into this Marriage, quickly felt the Effects of his 22 
ere iI Reſentment, though the King was exceeding careful *T* 
im toto hide it from him x. 

Empe ] The Parliament meeting on the 12th of April, Parlia- 
recen Wl Cromwell made a Speech to both Houſes, informing them t. 


Herbert. 


er the that the King ſeeing with extreme Concern ſo great 7, Kin 

| Vi : : : .S, [4 
ly, ay Diviſion among his Subjects in Matters of Religion, appoints 
gane had appointed Commiſſioners to examine the Points in Commiſ- 
zubl-WM diſpute, that the Articles of Faith might be fixed four Beg 


without reſpect of Parties, according as they ſhould % poc- 
be found to be grounded upon the Word of God : trines of 
That he was very deſirous his People ſhould have the Religion. 

Knowledge 


e, hö 
ad d, 
great 
ding, 

But 
* Cromwell asked him next Day how he liked her; the King 
told him, he liked her worſe than he did. For he ſuſpected the was 


over no Maid, and had ſuch ill Smells about her, that he loathed her 
| 4 more than ever, and did not believe he ſhould ever conſummate 
* the Marriage. This was ſad News to Cromwell, who knew how 
n "ccthe King was in theſe Matters, and that ſo great a Misfortune 


net d mult needs fall heavy upon him, who was the chief Promoter of 
n. Burner, 
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ith 3 A 
1549 Knowledge of the Truth; but then he was reſoly, * 
to puniſh without Mercy ſuch as ſhould preſume . gence o 


prefer their private Opinions to thoſe which ſhould | 
eſtabliſhed. The Commiſſioners named by the Kin 
were approved of, and had Orders to ſet about thi 


Cromwell Examination without delay *. Two Days after th 
created 


Farl of King created Cromwell Earl of Eſſex *1, 


|| the 
Eſſex: During this Seſſion the Parliament ſuppreſſed tk as ve 
Knights of Order of the Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, wid diner we 
Sr. John. are now called Knights of Malta. Their Dependendi becauſe 
Hieb.“ on the Pope and Emperour was the Cauſe or PY Courtic 
tence of their Ruin. It is no queſtion, but the Deſr Queen, 
of having their Spoils induced alſo the King to pro for hav 
cure their Suppreſſion. And indeed, the Parliament ved to 
gave him all their Lands as they had done thoſe avere ir 
the Abbies. Though they had large Revenues bon not be 
in Ireland and in England, the King allowed however bu the En 


Three Thouſand Pound for their Maintenance after with tl 
their Suppreſſion 2. The Affair being over, the Par. MW to the 
liament was prorogued to the 20th of May. tribute 
Crom- In a few Days after there fell upon Cromwell iſer. 
well Piſ Storm, which very probably had been gathering ſome ¶ keep 
gra time before. This Miniſter had many Enemies, and Leagi 
was much envied. He was Son of a Farrier or Lock- W Leag| 


{mith; But e 

1 betc 

* The King appointed the two Archbiſhops, with the Biſhops afraid 
of London, Durham, Wincheſter, Rocheſter, Hereford, St. David, Chim 


and Eleven Doctors, to draw up an Expoſition of thoſe Things G 
that were neceſſary for the Inſtitution of a Chrifian-Man. He es 
allo appointed the Biſhops of Bath and Well:, Ely, Sarum, Chi. ſecor 
cheſter, Worceſter and Landaff, to examine what Ceremonies ſhould King 
be retained, and what was the true Uſe of them. Theſe Commu Nerf 
tees were to fit conſtantly Mondays, Wedneſdays and Fridays, ard 


on other Days in the Afternoon only. Burner. | there 
*: One would think by this that the King was not angry wit Deſt 
him about his Marriage, ſince he conferred ſo great a Title on h he r 
Henry Bourcheen Earl of Fſſex, the laſt of his Family, venturing u « 9 
ride a young Horſe, had the Misfortuneto be thrown, and by de a 
Fall to break his Neck. Dugdale. N 
„ He allowed 1000 J. Penſion to the Prior of St. John's den «y 


London, and 500 Marks a Year to the Prior in Ireland, ( for itt 
was but one Howſe in each Kingdom) with very confiderable A 
lowances for the Knights, amounting in all to 3000l. a Year. Tit 
Houſe in ireland was at Kilmainan. Burnet. 
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mich; and though his Birth was mean, he was raiſed 
to great Honour, even to the having the Prece- 
dence of all the Lords in the Kingdom except the Royal 
Family. All the Nobility envied him. The whole 
Popiſh Party alſo hated him mortally, deeming him 
the firſt Adviſer of the Suppreſſion of the Abies, and 
one of thoſe who had the moſt ſpurred on the King to 
all the Innovations in Religion. Among theſe, who 
were very numerous, the Duke of Ner/o/& and Gar- 
diner were the Perſons that could do him molt hurt, 
becauſe they had free Acceſs to the King. Theſe two 
Courtiers perceiving the King's Coldneſs for the new 
Queen, doubted not but he bore Cromwell a Grudge, 
for having drawn him into this Marriage, and reſol- 
ved to make uſe of this Occaſion to ruin him. They 
were in hopes, 1f he were out of the Way, it would 
not be impoſſible to bring about an Agreement between 
the Emperour and the King, and then a Reconciliation 
with the Pope, which Cromwell had all along oppoſed 
to the utmoſt of his Power. Two other Things con- 
tributed alſo very much to the Downfal of this Mi- 
niſter. The King had always made uſe of him, to 
keep up his Correſpondence with the Smalcaldick- 
League, and as long as he thought he needed that 
League, he could not well do without his Aſſiſtance. 
But growing cold at length to the German Princes, as 
before obſerved, and knowing that the Union he was 
afraid of between Charles V and Francis I. was only a 
Chimera, and conſequently he ſhould have no need of 
Germany, Cromwell became leſs neceſſary to him. The 
ſecond Thing which helped to ruin Cromwe!! was, the 
King fell in love with Catharine Howard, the Duke of 
Norfolbs Niece. 1 finding his Credit raiſed 
thereby, made uſe of it to procure the Miniſter's 
Deſtruction. As ſoon as he had a fair Opportunity, 
he repreſented to the King. That there were abun- 6 wad 
dance of Male-contents in the Kingdom, and good / Nortolk 
Men could not be perſuaded that a Prince like him, 1 *» 
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** would willingly give any Occaſion of Diſcontent to *** X78 


ar amſe 
Cromwell 


dis People: That they inferred from thence, he 
L ** Mult 
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1540. „ muſt have been ill-ſerved by his Miniſter, who 
4 doubtleſs had abuſed his Confidence: That as Peo- 
« ple ſeemed diſſatisfied only with regard to Religion, 
« jt was natural to think this happened through the 
« Vicegerent's Fault, whoſe Conduct perhaps it would 
« be proper to examine: That he was accuſed by the 
% Publick of many Things, which, if true, would 
« render him the molt guilty of all others, conſide. 
« ring the Favours the King had loaded him with: 
« That beſides, though no particular Fact could be 
e proved upon him, it was even a very great Crime to 
« rob the King of the Hearts of good Part of his Sub- 
« jects : That he took the Freedom therefore to tel 
« him, in order to quiet People's Minds, there was no 
« better way than to ſacrifice a Miniſter ſo odious to 
« them”. Theſe Inſinuations, which were doubtleſs 
ſeconded by Gardiner and others of CromewelPs Ene- 
mies, produced at length the Effect they expected, 


Low The King, prejudiced againſt. him, reſolved to dil- 
Derbi: Patch him out of the way, without knowing yet what 
Jeireed, he was guilty of. But he found his Account in his 
Death two ways. Firſt, he ſhowed the Reſentment 

he had conceived againſt him on account of the Mar- 

riage he had drawn him into. Secondly, he believed 

he ſhould make his People a Sacrifice capable of ap- 
He if ae. Peaſing all their Diſcontents. This Reſolution being 
cuſed of taken, and the Parliament meeting the 13th Day ot 
High- June, the Duke of Norfolk accuſed Cromwell of High- 
pats „ Treaſon at the Council-Board, and received Orders 


tze Tower, to arreſt him and ſend him to the Tower, This il 
| juſtrious Priſoner had the common Fate of all diſgrace! 
Cranmer Miniſters, In a Moment he was forſaken by all the 
his behalf World but his Friend Cranmer, who alone ventured 
to write to the King in his Favour, though to no put 

le. 
F Cremevel being in the Tower, the Articles of his Im- 
achment were drawn up, conſiſting in general 
Charges, of which not ſo much as the leaſt Proof wi 
offered to be given. The King was very ſenſible, that 


He us con- 
demned 
without 
being 
heard. 


if his Proceſs was made according to the uſual Few 
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wish produce Warrants which would fully clear 1540. 
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hi, and Which could not be diſclaimed. For that 
rfaſon it was thought proper to bring the Matter be- 
fore the Parliament, and cauſe a Bill of Attainder to 
he paſſed againſt him without giving him a Hearing “. 
alt in is manner had he himſelf proceeded in the 
Aﬀair © the Marchioneſs of Exeter and the Counteſs 
G ry, and therefore he could not think it ſtrange 
Thing ſhould be practiſed in his Caſe. The 


\Parli,ment, ever Slaves to the King, deemed the Im- 


wachment juſt, though deſtitute of Proof. So by an 
7, declaring him attainted and convicted of Hereſy 
and Treaſon, he was condemned as a Traitor and 
Heretick, the Parhament leaving to the King's Choice 
to make him ſuffer the Puniſhment of either of thoſe 
wo Crimes. This Inſtance, joined to ſome other 
Precedents, and to thoſe we ſhall ſee hereafter, ſhow 
to what a Height the King had carried his Authority, 
ſince it ſyſfced to make known his Will, in order to 
be immediately obeyed, even by thoſe whoſe Bulineſs 
and Intereſt it chiefly was to reduce his Power within 
due Bounds. The Execution of the Sentence was put 
oft till after the Seſſion of the Parliament, 

Henry was ſo tired of his 
longer bear the Vexation to ſee himſelf engaged for 
the Reſidue of his Days in ſo diſagreeable a Marriage. 


He reſolved therefore to be divorced from her, let Marriage 


what would be the Conſequence, eſpecially as the Rea- 
lons which had induced him to marry her were no 


longer in being. He had loſt all hopes of making a 


* The Bill was brought into the Houſe of Lords, Cranmer 
being then abſent, on the 17th ot une, and read the 1ſt Time; 
and on the 19th was read the 2d and 3d Time, and ſent down to 
the Commons, where it ſtuck 10 Days. And then a new B, con- 
ceived by the Commons, was brought up with a Proviſo annexed to 
It. They alſo ſent back the Lords Bill. It ſeems they rejected the 
Lords Ball, and yet ſent i: up with their own, either in reſpect ro the 
Lords, or that they left it to their Choice which of the Two they 
would offer to the Royal Aſſent. Which was an urparliamentary 
Froceeding. Burnet. 
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1540. League with the Proteſtants of Germany, and his Fears an 
of the Emperour were vaniſhed, ſince he ſaw every 1 

Thing tending to a Rupture between him and the King » 
pretence of Of France. The only Buſineſs was to find a Pretence Wes 
the Di- to demand a Divorce, and give ſome Colour to the r 
Burnet. Proceedings of the Clergy and Parliament, of whoſe 75 


Herbert Concurrence he was ſure, however ſlight the Pretehce 8 
might be. He found one for his Purpoſe in a former N * 4 
Engagement between the Queen and the Duke of MW ;. 
Lorrain's Son. But this Engagement was ſo flight, M/ 
that the Conſequences of it were to be much forced, fr 8 
to make it ſerve for the Foundation of the King's Di- 2 


vorce. The Duke of Cleves and the Duke of Lor on 
| rain had formerly it ſeems, in a Treaty they had made ＋. 
together, agreed upon a Match between Aun of nad 
| Cleves and the Prince of Lorrain, both. then under "ug 


Age. This Agreement had never been confirmed by oe 
the Parties when they were of Age. On the contrary, 
the Ambaſſador from the Duke of Gueldres, who 3 
acted as Mediator in that Treaty, had declared after- 


wards by an authentick Inſtrument, that this Article _ 
was deemed null. However, when Henry's Marriage Moti 
with Ann was concluded, this Pre-engagement raiſed 3 
a Scruple. But the Ambaſſadors of Saxony and Cleves « Bod 
ofitively promiſed to clear that Matter, and put it prote 
out of all doubt as ſoon as the Princeſs ſhould arrive God 
in England, Ann being come to Greenwich, the King, Trad 
who liked her not, would very fain have cavilled upon referr 
this ſame Point, in order to ſend her back. To that miſſio 
End he called a Council, and ſending for the Ambal- how 
ſadors, they were required to explain the Thing ac- thoſe 
cording to their Promiſe. But they had brought no- That t 


thing on that Head with them, looking upon this 
Scruple as of little Conſequence. Mean while the 
Council having given them to underſtand that good 
Proofs were expected and not bare Words, they 0 
fered to produce within three Months an authentic 
Abſtract from the Chancery of Cleves, to prove at 
they had alledged. This alone would not have been 
capable of inducing the King to go on any tarwicr, 7 


4 
9 
— — 
2 
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. 
is has bog faid, there had not been ſtrong Reaſons to 1549. 
Ty makg him accompliſh his Marriage. So the Council | 
ng Was Of Opinion, that if there were no other Objecti- 


ICE oh, the Marriage ſhould be celebrated. The Ab- 
ſtr rom the Chancery of Cleves being come, great 
oſe Fyceptions were found to it, upon the Ambiguicy of 
ice bk Word Eſpouſa!s, becauſe it was not expreſſed 
ner ben er they were Eſpouſals by the Words of the Pre- 
bug of the Future Tenſe, But as the King would not 
7 yer commence the Affair of her Divorce, he cauſed 
ed, the Abſtract to be kept, in order to make uſe of it 


| when there was occaſion. Upon this therefore he re- 


83 ſolved to found his Divorce. 

ade The Parliament, after a Prorogation of ſome Days, The par- 
of meeting again, Henry ſent the Queen to Richmond. A liament 

der E : : pray the 

6 few Days after a Motion was made in the Horſe of % * 
/ 


Lords, to preſent an Addreſs to the King, to deſire examine 
9 him to ſuffer his Marriage to be tried. After what he 7 
has been ſeen hitherto, no body can imagine any Lord T 


ter. would be ſo hardy as to dare to make ſuch a Motion, * 
icle unleſs he was ſure of the King's Approbation. So the 
ie Motion being aſſented to, the Lords deſired the Con- | 
uſed currence of the Commons; which done, they went in | 
un a Body * to preſent their Addreſs to the King. Henry 

en proteſted to them, that he ſought only the Glory of 

ri 


1 God, the Good of his People, and the Declaration of 1 
Ing, Truth. Then he agreed that the Matter ſhould be „, 
referred to the Clergy, who forthwith appointed Com- broug be 


1 miſſioners to examine the Witneſſes 1. All that could da the | 
bat be gathered from the King's own Diſpoſition, and "re 
J ac- thoſe of the Witneſſes which were examined, was, Extraord 
ne, Ta- there had been a Pre- contract between the Queen dinary 
this Reaſons 
e the alledęed 
ood The whole Houſe of Peers, with 20 Commoners, Burnet, fer the 
. *: On the 7th of July it was brought before the Convecarion, Divorce. 
* wh ind the Caſe was opened by the Biſhop of Wincheſter and a Cen- 
ntick mutee app ated to conſider of it; and they deputed the Biſhops 
what of Durban and Winckefler, with Thirl:by and Leiznton Dean ot 
been Terk io examine Wirnefſes that Day. Burner. 
1,2 ** , | 
bas EY 
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1540. and the Prince of Lorrain, which was not ſuff ciently 
cleared: That the King having eſpouſed the Queen a- 
gainſt his Will, had not giving an inward Conſe to 
his Marriage, without which, 'twas affirmed, Yhis 
Promiſe could not be obligatory, a Man's Act being 
limited only to what is inward : That the King hadne- 
ver conſummated the Marriage : That the whole 
tion had a great Intereſt in the King's having mok 


Iſſue, which they ſaw he could never have by th 
ueen. | 


The King muſt needs have had a very ill Opinion 


of the Convocation, the Parliament and the Publick, 
ro alledge ſuch extraordinary Reaſons for his Divorce, 


The firſt had been diſcuſſed before the Celebration of 


the Marriage, and the Council was of Opinion that the 
Scruple on that account ought to be no Obſtacle, As 
to the ſecond, if that Rule took Place, what would 


Contracts be 


good for, ſince either of the Parties 


might ſay, he had not given an inward Conſent. This 
would be opening a Door to Inſincerity, Fraud and 
Perfidiouſneſs in the higheſt Degree, and there would 
be no Remedy to ſo great an Evil. As for the third, 


the King 
in the Proceſs of his Divorce with Catharine. 


had doubtleſs forgot what he had alledged 
He had 


then maintained, purſuant to his Clergy's Opinion, that 
the Conſummation of Artbur's Marriage with Ca- 
tharine was not neceſſary to render it valid, but that 
the bare Conſent of the Parties made it as compleat 
as if it had been conſummated. The fourth was of 
no greater Weight, ſince there was no neceſſity of nul- 
ling the Marriage, under colour that the King was 


no 
an 


c 
Heir already. 


leaſed ro lie with the Queen. Beſides, he had 
In ſhort, his Word muſt be taken, 


when he ſaid, he had not conſummated his Marriage; 
His Word, who ſued for the Divorce, and who uſed 
Sentence of this Argument to obtain it. And yet the Clem 


found theſe Reaſons good, and 
Divorce upon them, and the 


aſſed a Sentence of 
2arliament were {0 


mean as to proſtitute themſelvey ta the King's 0 


, 
4 
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ſion and confirm the Sentence . There is no Di- 
ſtinction to be made here, ſince neither in the Con- 
vocũtion, nor in both Houſes of Parliament, was there 
one ſingle Vote againſt the Divorce, ſo much did e- 
very one dread to incur the King's Diſpleaſure. This 
is a remarkable Evidence of what I have inſinuated 
ſeveral Times, that in every Thing which was tranſ- 
acted in England during the latter Part of Henry VIII's 
Reign, the Parliament and Clergy ought to be con- 
ſidered only as Inſtruments made uſe of by the King 
to pleaſe his Humour. To him is due the Praiſe of 
whatever was good and uſeful, and he it is that ought 
to be blamed for whatever was done amiſs. However 
the others are inexcuſable for not having made an 

Attempt to ſupport the Cauſe of Juſtice and Truth, 

when they believed them to be oppreſſed. 

The Queen was not much troubled at what had 
been done in her Abſence, and even without her be- 
ing examined, In all Appearance, ſhe had entertain- 
ed no great Affection for a Spouſe who had never 
given her any Tokens of his. However, though the 
King believed it needleſs to aſk her Approbation, 
when he was meditating the Divorce, becauſe then the 
Clergy and Parliament only were concerned, whom 
he knew very well to be at his Devotion, he demand- 
ed her Conſent to what had been done, thinking no 
doubt to juſtify himſelf the better to the World. 
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Ann con- 


ſents to the 


Di vor Cf. 


At the ſame Time he offered by Letters Patents to de- AR. Pub. 
clare her his adopted Siſter, with a Penſion of four XIV. 710. 


Thouſand Pounds a Year, and her choice to hve in 


* Sentence was given the gth of Fuly, which was ſigned by 
both Houſes of Convocation ; and had the two Archbiſhop's Seals 
put to it, of which whole Tryal the Record does yet remain, hav- 


ing eſcaped the Fate of the other Books of . Convocation. The 


Original Depoſitions are alſo extant. Burner obſerves, this only 
can be ſaid for their Excuſe, that the King's Reaſons were as juſt 
and weighty as uſed to be admitted by the Court of Reme for A 
Divorce ; and moſt of them being Canonifts, and knowing how 
many Precedents there were to be found for ſuch Divorces, they 
thought they might do it as well as the Popes had formerly done. 
Burnet, Vol. I. p. 281. 


Pp 3 England, 
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1549. England, or to return Home. She agreed to all with- 
out any Sollicitation, and choſe to ſtay in England, 
where ſhe hoped to paſs her Time more agreeabl 
than at Cleves in her Brother's Court. Beſides in al 
likelihood ſhe believed her Penſion would be more 
ſecure if ſhe remained in England, than if ſhe lived 
Abroad. Every Thing being thus adjuſted, ſhe ſent 
the Duke her Brother Word, that the Divorce was 

| with her Conſent, and deſired him to live in good 

| Underſtanding with the King “. 
Act ro This grand Affair being over, the Parliament paſ- 
* ſed an Ad to mitigate one of the ſix Articles in the 
| Wo of Bloody Statute. This Article, as well as the other 

u. hir five, made it Death for the Prieſts who broke their 

4 Articles. Vow of Chaſtity z but by this laſt A# the Pains of 

Death were turned to Forfeiture of Goods. 

Proofs of All the reſt of this Reign will be only a continued 

the laviſh Serics of ſenſible Proofs of the flaviſh Subjection the 

— Engliſh Nation was reduced to. But in this very Seſ— 

the par. ſion of Parliament we meet with three, which ought 

| Hament. not to be paſled over in Silence. 

_ rziParlz. The Commiſſioners appointed by the King, purſuant 
Vent con. to an Act of Parliament, to examine the Doctrines 
| 3 of Religion, having drawn up a long Memorial upon 
| gheXins that Head, and ſer down certain Articles as undenia- 

all pleaſe ble and abiolutely neceſſary, it was moved in the 

eien Houſe of Lords to paſs an AF which ſhould give the 
| 1 Religion Force of a Law to what theſe Commiſſioners had alrea- 

Wa, dy done, and to whatever they ſhould do in Time to 
come by Order of the King. This Motion being 

| admitted, a Bill was brought in immediately, and 
[when 


* The 10th of July Cranmer reported to the Houſe of Lords, 
the Convocation's Sentence, who ſent him down to the Common: 
to report the ſame. On the 11th the King ſent the Lord Chance“ 
lor, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Seuthampton, and the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter to the Queen, to let her know what was done, an! 
to make her the Offers above mentioned ( Burnet ſays, but 3009! 
2 Year.) Next Day, teing the 12th of July, the Bill was brought 
into the Houſe for annulling the Marriage, which calily wert 

through both Houſes. Benet, Vol, I. p. 282. 
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[when paſſed] ſent down to the Commons, who agree- 
ing to it, ſent it up again next Day. By this Statute 
it was enacted, that not only the Memorial drawn up 
by the Commiſſioners, provided it were approved by 
the King, but likewiſe whatever the King ſhould en- 
join for the future in Matters of Religion, ſhould be 
believed and obeyed by all his Subjects. This was in- 
veſting the King with the Infallibility taken from the 
Pope. One can hardly find greater Signs of a ſlavith 
Attachment, ſince the Parliament gave the King 
Power over the Conſciences of his People, after hav- 
ing almoſt done the ſame over their Lives and For- 
tunes. Moreover, a Clauſe was inſerted in this A, 
which under Colour of limiting the King's Authority, 
enlarged it in a ſenſible manner, namely, That notbing 
ſoould be done or determined by Virtue of this Af, which 
was contrary to the Laws of the Realm. Theſe Con- 
tradictory Clauſes in the ſame Statute rendered the 
King the Sovereign Diſpoſer of the Lives of his Sub- 
jets, ſince on the one Hand, they were enjoined to 
ſubmit to the King's Will in Matters of Religion, 
without knowing what he would pleaſe to preſcribe 
them, and on the other they were forbid to do any 
thing contrary to the Laws. Conſequently in Caſe 
the King commanded them any Thing contrary to 
the Laws, they were liable to be proſecuted by Vir- 
tue of this Statute, whether againſt Law they obeyed 
the King, or in Obedience to the Law, they retuſed 
to comply with his Will. The Ads paſſed in this 


Reign are full of ſuch Contradictions, which were not 


inſerted without Deſign. 
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The Parliament paſſed another Bill which carried Law 2. 


no leſs Marks of ſlaviſh Subjection. 
that a Marriage already conſummated ſhould not be 


It was enacted bent Mar- 
riages in 


Favour o 


annulled, on pretence of Pre- contract or any other h King, 


Impediment not mentioned by the Law of God. 
Without doubt the Parliament had forgot, or it 
may be, would fain have made as if they had, that 
the King's Marriage with Ann Bullen was annulled by 
reaſon of a Pre- contract, and that upon this ſame 

Pp4 Foundation, 
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1540. Foundation, and during this very Seſſion they had no gr 
approved of the diſſolving his Marriage with Ann of their 

leves. Tis true the King had declared it was not the Ce 
conſummated. But Catharine of Arragon had pro- ſand | 

teſted the ſame Thing with reſpect to her Marriage ſome 

with Prince Arthur, and yet it was decided, that a ſed fo 

Party concerned ſhould not be believed even upon King 

Oath, when there were Preſumptions to the contrary. gagec 

Intent of Theſe were downright Contradictions, but the King W of the 
the Act. gave himſelf no Trouble about them. His Aim was W the Pe 
to be able to legitimate the Princeſs Elizabeth by Vir. all the 

tue of the former Part of the A, and to remove by ſhoulc 


the latter the Impediments which the Canon-Law put Th 
in the way of his Deſign to marry Catharine Howard, Teſtit 
who was Coulin-German to Ann Bullen. the 2: 
Money Before the Parliament broke up, the Clergy of the MW requit 
granted to Province of Canterbury, in Convocation aſſembled, of- as it v 


the King by fered the King a Subſidy of four Shillings in the Pound, Benef 
4 Clergy. of all Ecclefraſtical Preferments, to be paid in tuo had b 
Years, in acknowledgment (as they ſaid in their Ad- cy, Ol 
dreſs,) of the Care he had taken to free the Church Blood: 
of England from the Tyranny of the Pope. The of thi 
King gladly accepted their Preſent, and the Parlia- Coun! 


ment took Care to confirm it. But this was not ſut- Thom: 
ficient for the King's Occaſions. In a few Days he As 
demanded alſo an Aid of Money of the Houſe of Con- in ſo! 
mons, Though for ſome Time the Parliament had more 
been wont to conform themſelves without Examina- Lette 
tion to the King's Pleaſure, this Demand met with cauſec 
ſome ſort of Oppoſition in the Lower-Houſe. And the L 
indeed it muſt needs ſeem ſtrange, conſidering the thoſe 


King was in Peace with all the World, and that be- rende 
ſides, it could not be imagined he had already con- The! 
ſumed the Money he had got by the Suppreſſion ol 28th 
the Abbies. Some of the OE e 324 that tion. 


if in Time of Peace, and within the Space of one fond, 
Year, the King had ſpent ſuch immenſe Sums, there 
was nothing more to do but to give him all the E- 
ſtates in the Kingdom, neither would that ſuffice ic 4 
che Expence of many Years, But theſe Speeche *: \ 
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Book XV. 
no great Effect. The King's Party repreſented in 


their Turn, that he had laid out vaſt Sums in ſecuring 
the Coaſts, and that the keeping his Subjects in Peace 
ſand Plenty] coſt him more than the moſt burthen- 
ſome War. Theſe Reaſons, weak as they were, paſ- 
ſed for Inconteſtable, and the Commons granted to the 
King a Subſidy, as large as if he had been actually in- 
gaged in a dangerous War *. This is a third Proof 
of the Parliament's ſervile Submiſſion. Mean while, 
the People could not conceive what was become of 
all the Money the King had lately received, and which 
ſhould have ſupplied his Wants for many Years. 

This Parliament which had given the King ſo great The Parli- 
Teftimonies of a boundleſs Compliance, was diſſolved 4% red 
the 24th of July. But the King was pleaſed firſt to I General 
requite his Subjects with a free and general Pardon, Pardon 
2s it was called, though the Exceptions limited the 23 
Benefit to few Perſons. All thoſe were excluded who of Baie 
had been condemned for denying the King's Suprema- tions. 
cy, or for breaking ſome one of the ſix Articles of the 
Bloody Statute, and even thoſe who were only accuſed 
of theſe Crimes which were then unpardonable. The 
Counteſs of Salisbury, Cardinal Pole's Mother, and 
Thomas Cromwell, were excepted by Name. 

As CromwelPs Execution had been put off, he was Crom- 
in ſome Hopes of obtaining his Pardon, and the well Ex- 
more ſo as having writ to the King a very ſubmiſſive #2 
Letter; his Highneſs was. ſo moved with it, that he 
cauſed it to be thrice read. But the Sollicitations of 
the Duke of Norfolk and of Gardiner, ſeconded by 
thoſe of Catharine Howard, who acted in their Favour, 
rendered the Endeavours of the Priſoner fruitleſs. 

The King ſigned a Warrant to cut off his Head the 
28th of Fuly *1, about ſix Weeks after his Condemna- 
tion. As Cromcoell left a Son of whom he was very 
fond, he would ſay nothing on the Scaffold that 

might 


1549. 


A Tenth and four Fiſreenth;, Burnet. 
*: Which it ſeems was done very barLarouſly, Burnet. 
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might do him a Prejudice. He contented himſelf 
with ſhowing that he willingly ſubmitted to the Sen. 
tence the Law had paſſed upon him. He prayed for 
the King's Proſperity, and declared he died in the 
Profeſſion of the Catholick Religion. Theſe laſt 
Words were variouſly interpreted, according to the 
Paſſions and Prejudices of the two Parties in Matters 
of Religion. Though it was certain Cromwell had lived 
in the Opinions of the Lutherans, the contrary Par. 
ty maintained that he recanted at his Death, and that 
by the Gatholick Religion muſt be underſtood the old 
Religion, which was profeſſed in the Kingdom before 
all the Innovations. The others pretend, that theſe 
Words ought to be taken in a more general Senf, 
and that at the moſt they muſt mean only the Reli- 
ion which was then eſtabliſhed, However this may 
„the Care Cromwell took when he came to dye, to 
ſay nothing that might offend the King, turned to 
his Son Gregory's Advantage, who this very Year was 
created a Peer of the Realm, by the Title of Lord 
Cromwell, The Office of Vicegerent which the Fa- 
ther had held, died with him, no Body deſiring to 
fill a Poſt ſo obnoxious to Envy, and ſo fatal to the 
firſt Poſſeſſor. Beſides, the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, who were then in great Credit, 
took Care how they ſollicited the King to fill a Place 
again, which would engage the Perſon who held it 
to uſe all his Intereſt to hinder a Reconciliation with 
Rome 


Some 


* Thomas Cromwell from being but a Blackſmith's Son at Putney, 
found Means to travel into foreign Countries, to learn their Lan- 
guages and to ſee the Wars, being a Soldier in the Duke of Bat. 
dens Army at the ſacking of Rowe. Whence returning, he was 
received into Cardinal Wlſey's Service; and after his Fall, the Kng 
voluntarily (for his Fidelity to his old Maſter) took him for lit 
Servant. He obtained ſucceſlively the Dignities of Maſter of 1% 
Rolli, Baron, Lord Privy-Seal, the King's Vicegerent in Spirituals, 
Knight of the Garter, Earl of Eſſex, Great Chamberlain of England, 
&c. Herbert. As his Extraction was mean, his Education * 


low; all the Learning he had, was, that he had got the poke. 
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Some Days after Cromwe!Ps Death, was ſeen at Lon- 
in a Sight, which very much perplexed both Par- 


tines. Among | 
Divinity ] Gerrard and Ferome Prieſts, Theſe three be- 
ing impeached before the Parliament, were condemned 
to be burned upon a general Accuſation of ſowing 
Hereſy, perverting the Scriptures, and maintaining 
Errors deſtructive of Religion, without the A's men- 
tioning any Particulars, and in all Appearance, with- 
out the Parliament's examining the Proofs. By the 
ame Act were condemned to ſuffer the fame Puniſh- 
ment, four Men, one of whom was accuſed of main- 
taining the Papal Authority, another for holding 
Correſpondence with Cardinal Pole; a third for de- 
ſigning to ſurpriſe Calais; a fourth for giving Re- 
ception to a Rebel ; and laſtly three more, convicted 
of denying the King's Supremacy, All theſe were 
burned or hanged at the ſame Time and Place, Ir is 
to be preſumed, they were not admitted to ſpeak for 
themſelves, ſince Barnes, after having declared his 
Faith to the People, aſked the Serif whether he 
knew what he was to ſuffer for. The Sheriff anſwer- 


ing 


tament in Latin by Heart. His Miniſtry was in a conſtant Courſe 
or Flattery and Submiſſion, but by That he did great Things that 
amize one, who has conſidered them well. The ſetting up the 
King's Supremacy, and the rooting out the Monaſtick State in Eng- 
land, conſidering the Wealth. Numbers and Zeal of the Monks, 
were bold Undertakings, and executed with great Method, But in 
the End, an unfortunate Marriage to which he adviſed the King, 
not proving acceptable, and he being unwilling to deſtroy what 
bimſelf had brought about, was, no doubt, backward in the Deſign 
of breaking it when the King had told him of it. And then upon 
50 other viſible Ground, but becauſe Ann of Cleve grew more o- 
bliging to the King than (he was formerly, the King ſuſpected that 
Crowwell had betrayed his Secret, and engaged her to a ſofter De- 
2otment on Deſign to prevent the Divorce, and did upon that 
Cgrace and deftroy him. He c2tricd his Greatnefs with wonderful 
Temper and Moderation, and was thankful ro mean Perſons of 
Us ald Acquaintance, I. 


Several 


ies. This was a Company of People condemned and har Rell 


executed all together. Some for denying the King's gi-ne exe- 
ſupremacy 3 others for maintaining the Lutheran-Doc- cxted. 
theſe laſt were Barnes [ Doctor of Burnet. 


; 
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1540. ing he did not, he turned about to the Stake, any 
ſaid, the Nature of the Puniſhment he was going t 
ſuffer, plainly enough pointed out the Crime he w. 
ſuppoſed to be guilty of. He prayed however f 
the King, and even for Gardiner whom he ſuſpeRe 
to be the Author of his Death. The Biſhop endes 


grees, P 
ning the 
ſo direct 
there w. 
upon C 


voured to clear himſelf by a printed Apology ; by had bee! 
he had the Misfortune not to be believed *. dat the 
Catharine On the 8th of Auguſt, Catharine Howard, the Du Princo 
2 of Norſoll's Niece *1, was declared Queen, the xu Will. 
Queen, having privately married her ſome Time before. $h The 
was ſo devoted to the Duke her Uncle, and to u ve 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, that ſhe was entirely guided h N pero 
= F their Counſels. As ſhe had a great Aſcendent ove ed to 
22 the King, it is very likely ſhe would in the End hard e, 
ligion cri. brought him to give himſelf over to the Guidanceu orderec 
wmph at it. theſe two Miniſizrs, who were preparing to procure this Ex 
by her Means great Alterations in Religion, had ua Fatty | 
her Fall, which I ſhall ſpeak of preſently, confound the Re! 
ed their Projects. However, they improved as muc 
as poſſible ſo favourable a Juncture, to ſtrike at the 
Deſigns Reformation and the Reformed. Certainly Crane * It v 
— was then in a very dangerous Situation. He muſt been en 
anmer. needs think that the Authors of Cromwel!'s Ruin, de. — 2 
ſired his with the ſame Eagerneſs, nay, that they the 2 
were working it underhand. Complaints of him ver Comma: 
already heard in ſeveral Places, and even a Member 2 
of e. *2 had ſaid openly in the Houſe, that he Firgn a 
was the Protector and Head of the Innovators. Thee Free 
Things would have doubtleſs taken Effect, had he Je 
Enemies had a little more Time to ſet all their En- _ 


gines a going. But as they knew the King had 
re 


At the ſame Time was attainted and executed the Lord Hh. 
gerſord. His Crimes were keeping a Heretical Chaplain, app!yins 
to a Conjurer to know how long the King was to live, and !t 
practiſing Beſtiality. Herbert. 

„ She was Daughter of Edmund Howard (third Son of Thema 
Duke of Nerfolk, Son of John firſt Duke of Norfolk) by 74 
3 of Sir Richard Culpeper of Hollingburn in Kent. Daß 
dale. 

un Knight of the Shire for Bed/ord/hire. Burnet 


bl. vi Book doc. HE NDK Y. YH, 605 
eil Eſteem for him, they intended to proceed by De- 154. 


| 
18 7 grees, plainly perceiving they could not without run- 
| ha ning the riſk of undoing themſelves, preſs his Ruin 


ver M ſo directly as they had ſollicited CromwelPs. Beſides, 
iſpecte there was but one Article which gave them any hold 
 ende: upon Cranmer, namely, Religion, in which Point he 
; bY had been very much upon his Guard, well knowing 

at the way to promote the Reformation, under ſuch 
a Prince as Henry, was not directly to oppoſe his 
Will. | 
e. 65 The Change which CromwelPs Diſgrace, and the Expoſition 
to bew Queen's Advancement made at Court was quick- 8 
ded h perceived. The Commiſſioners who were appoint- Poctrine, 
ed to draw up an Explanation of the Chriſtian Doc which eve- 
rine, having preſented their Work to the King, he t Kvpeg 
ordered it to be publiſhed out of Hand *. Though i 


receive. 


this Explanation corrected ſundry Abuſes, the Popiſb Ir is very 


le Duke 
he King 


Ic OVe 
1d have 
lanceof 


Yrocure : 7 | 
ad n Party had ſo far prevailed, that inſtead of promoting 4/a&van- 

1 1 1 : $258 tagious ts 
ound the Reformation, it viſibly put it back, as it is eaſy, — wg 
3 Muc LO mation. 
at the 


ame * It was publiſhed with a Preface written by thoſe who had 
mut deen employed in it. Firſt, the true Nature of Faiih is ſtated. 
n. de WW After this, there followed an Explanation of the Apoſtles Creed, 
A with practical Inferences. From that they proceeded to examine 
t che the ſeven Sacraments. Then followed an Explanation of the Ten 
N were Commandments, which contains many good Rules of Morality. Af- 
ember e der that, an Explanation of the Lord's Prayer was added. Then 
hat he followed an Expoſition of the Angel's Saluration of the Bleſſed 
bof Firgin and the Ave Maria explained, The next Article is about 
Thele Free- Mill, which they ſay muſt be in Man. After this they handled 
ad he Jaſtifcation. Next Good-Works are explained, which were ſaid to be 
r Fr. bſolutely neceſſary to Salvation. 
bad 3 The Method they followed was this, (as appears in ſome Au- 
thentict Writings,) Firk, tbe whole Buſineſs they were to conſider 
real W was divided into fo many Heads or Queries, and theſe were given 
to ſo many Biſhops and Divines, and at a prefixed Time every one 
d Hun ught in his Opinion in Writing, upon all the Queries, When 
plying Wl tber Anſwers were given in, two were appointed to compare 
nd the them, and draw an Extract of the Particulars, in which they a- 
greed or diſagreed ; which the one did in Latin, the other in Es- 
hboma! tl. As this was the way that was uſed concerning the ſeven Sa- 
na i ments, (as may be ſeen Collect. N. 21. Vol. I. of Burner's Re- 
Dag: formation, ) ſo tis reaſonable to believe they proceeded with the 
lame Maturity in the rgſt of their Deliberations, though the Papers 
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Book in his Hiſtory of the Reformation of England 
However, as ſeveral Principles were laid down which 
might be of great uſe in a more favourable Juncture 
the Reformers comforted themſelves with the Hope 
that theſe Principles would ſerve one Day to deſtroy 
the Errors which were eſtabliſhed in the Expoſition, 
On the other Hand, the Popiſh Party thought they 
had gained much, becauſe they found Dorines laid 
down which very probably the Reformers would never 
conform to, and becauſe they hoped that this Oppo- 
ſition would draw the King's Indignation upon the 
whole Party. As for themſelves, having all along 
had an abſolute Compliance for the King, they pro- 
poſed ro go on 1n the ſame Road, that they might 
bring him to be entirely diſpoſed as they wiſhed him, 
Other Commiſſioners, who were ordered to reform 
the Miſſals, made fo ſlight Alterations, that except- 
ing a few Razures of thoſe Collects, in which the 
Pope was prayed for *, there was nothing changed, 
and that it was not neceſſary to re-print the Maſ- 
Books. Thus by the Credit of the Duke of Norfo!k 
and Gardiner, countenanced by the new Queen, 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, and all thoſe of his Party, faw 
a Storm gathering over their Heads, which probably 
would in the End overwhelm them. Perhaps it was 
very lucky for them, that the King was diverted for 
ſome Time by other Affairs, from attending to Reli 
gious Matters. 
The Empe- The Emperour's Paſſage through France ſeemed at 
rourbreaks firſt to have begot a ſincere Reconciliation between 
bis Word him and Francis I. During his tay at Paris, he pro- 


Reforma- 
tion of the 
Miſſals ve- 
ry incon- 


ſderable. 


1 miſed poſitively to give the Dutchy of Milan to the 
Bellay. Duke 
Mezerai. 


And of Thomas Becket's Office, and the Oe of other Sat, 
whoſe Days were by the King's Injunctions no more to be ov!ery: 
ed. So the old Pooks ſerved fiill. But in Queen Marys me 
Care was taken that Poſterity ſhou!d not know how much wi 
daſhed out or changed. For as all the Pariſhes wete required to 
furniſh themſelves with new complete Books of the Offices, 0 


the daikcd Books were every where brought in and deſtroyed. Barnth 


to ſee by the Abſtract Doctor Burnet gives of this 
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Book XV. 20. H EN RX VIII. 
Duke of Orleans, But when Francis preſſed him to 
ron a Deed of Inveſtiture, he anſwered, that ſuch a 
Deed would be looked upon as extorted, if it was da- 
ed in France, and that it was more honourable for 
tim and the King too, that it ſhould be ſigned in 
ome Town of Flanders. Afterwards, when he was 
pot out of France, he found ſome freſh Excuſe not 
(0 perform his Promiſe. Mean while, he ſubdued 
the Gantois, and puniſhed them ſeverely for the Trou- 
ble they had given him of a Journey to Flanders, At- 
ter that, when Francis claimed his Promiſe, he clog- 
ped it with ſuch Reſtrictions, that 1t was eaſy to per- 
ceive he had no Mind to part with a Country which 

cave Spain a Communication with his other Domini- 

ons in Italy and Germany. Francis vexed to the 

Heart to be thus bubbled, turned out of Favour 
Chancellor Poyet and Conſtable Montmorency, who 

had adviſed him to take the Emperour's Word. 

About the End of the Year 1540, there were ſome peginning 
Beginnings of a Quarrel between Francis and Henry, of a Quar- 
which ended at length in a War. Francis ordered a '* be- 
Fortreſs to be built at Ardres, and a Bridge to be made Francis 
over to the Engliſh Pale. But the Governour of Ca- and Hen- 
lis not ſuffering this Incroachment, ſent a Detach- ry. 
ment of his Garriſon and beat down the Bridge. The 
French re- built it, and the Engliſh demoliſhed it a ſe- 
cond Time. Whereupon the King of France ordered 
Marſhal de Biez to raiſe ſome Troops in Picardy. 

Henry re-inforced the Garriſon of Calais, and cauſed 
the Fortifications to be repaired. Mean while the 
two Kings willing to avoid a Rupture upon ſo flight 
an Occaſion, agreed to ſend Commiſſioners upon the 
Spot, with Powers to adjuſt the Difference. But no 

ffect following thereupon, each Party provided for 
his Defence in Caſe of an Attack. | 

It was this Year that the famous 7eſnitical Order xy, org 
was founded by a Bull of Paul III, dated the 27th ofthe Je- 
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| 
| 
of September“. ſuits, 
The | 
The Founder of this Order was lige (or 7gnarius) de Lejala | 
v 
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The Uneaſineſs the Emperour had given Henry for 
ſome Time, was now almoſt vaniſhed, fince Francis 
had been bubbled in the Affair of Milan. Henry knew 


the Empe- well enough that Prince's Temper and Character, to 


ren AN 


Pope. 


4 foreſee without much Difficulty, that he would ſoon 


break with the Emperour. A War between these 
two Monarchs muſt needs turn to Henry's Advantage, 
It would naturally procure him Quiet, and enable 
him to preſerve an Equality of Power between them, 
which was the firmeſt Foundation of his own and his 
Kingdom's Security. So fearing no longer any Thing 
from the Pope or the Emperour, or the King cf 
France, or his own Subjects, whoſe Attempts mult be 
in vain without a foreign Aid, he confined himſelf 
wholly to his domeſtick Affairs. He had chiefly tuo 
Things in View. The firſt was, to preſerve and e. 
ven to enlarge the Authority he had acquired ; the 
ſecond, to take Care that no Alterations ſhould be 
made in Religion, but ſuch as he himſelf judged rea- 
ſonable. Theſe were the two Points which wholly 
engroſſed him. As he was poſitively bent upon theſe 
two Things, and as the Parliament durſt not — 


of Guiſpuſcoa in Spain. He was born 1492, the very Year the [t- 
dies were diſcovered, and Granada taken by Ferdinand. He lived 
obicurely till he came to 29 Years of Age, and then turned Soldier 
in the Wars of Navarre 1521, where being hurt in the Knee, the 
Pain thereof ſeems to have wakened Devotion in him to 2 ke. 
ligious Life ; for as ſoon as he recovered, he went to our Lady 
of Montſerrat, and offered his Sword and Dagger; then giwing 
away his Cloaths to a poor Man, took upon hiin a Shirt and mi 
erable Habit, which he girt about him with a Rope of Ruſhes: 
and in theſe Arms (as Sandoval terms them) he watched one whole 


Night before our Lady, and ſo went to an Hoſpital three Leagues 


off, and there attended fick Perſons, whence he travelled to the 
Holy Lan d; being returned, and in his 33d Year, be began to 
learn Grammar at Barcelona, which in two Years he attained: Thel 
he went to the Univerfity of Alcala, and ſo to Salamanca. Where 
being oppoſed and perſecuted, he left all and came to Pari, 
there ſtudied till he had found divers others, with whom be 3g! 
to return in Pilgrimage to Jer«w/alem. Thus about 1536 going io 
Venice, he ſtaid till his Companions overtook him, and went 
from thence to Rome, where he obtained of Paul 111 ihe Fock 
dation of the Jeſuits Order, 1540. Herbert. 
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diet his Will, it may be eaſily gueſſed that none of his 1541. 
Miniſters had the Courage to oppoſe him in any Thing 
whatever. So it was himſelf alone that ordered every He is ab- 
Thing according to his own Fancy, his Council doing (90% 8 
lictle elſe but approving his Motions. However, %. 
there were in the Council, as well as in the Kingdom, 

two oppoſite Parties with reſpeft to Religion. But 

every one had always his Eyes 1 the King, to try 

to dive into his Thoughts, for fear of combating his 
Opinion. | 

Archbiſhop Cranmer was at the Head of the Party Cranmer' 
who wiſhed for a greater Reformation. He was all Charatter. 
along very much eſteemed by the King, eſpecially 
on the Score of his Integrity. But Sincerity, which 
he profeſſed, rendered him unfit for Political Affairs 
in a Court where the Buſineſs was not to hearken to 
Reaſon, Juſtice, and Equity, but to conſider only 
what the King's Inclination was. 

Chancellor Audley was a Perſon of good Senſe. Audley's. 
He did the Reformers Service when he could without 
Danger. But he was too much a Courtier to inſiſt 
__ what he judged reaſonable, it the King was a- 
gainſt it. 

The Duke of Norfolk was as eminent for his Merit The Dake 
as for his Birth. He was reckoned a good General, Nor- 
but he was till a better Courtier. Ever pliable to n 
the King's Will, he outwardly approved whatever 
he was pleaſed to command him. But in private, he 
grieved at all the late Innovations in Religion, and 
could not endure either the Reformation or the Re- 
formed, He would have been very glad to ſee the 
King reconciled to the Pope ; but the ſmall Proſpect 
of their Reconciliation made him very cautious how 
he offended a Maſter who did not eaſily forgive. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as the King was not always injthe ſame 
Mind, the Duke found frequent Occaſion to ſerve his 
Party, eſpecially when the Buſineſs was to puniſh 
thoſe who diſliked the ſix Articles, and were ſo hardy 
a to let the World know it. In a Word, he was 
Head of the Favourers of the Pope, and the old Re- 

Vor. VII. Q q ligion. 
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1541. ligion, Bat he carefully concealed from he King his 


Gardiner's 


Bonner's, 


The 
Queen's. 


Inclmation for the former, and as for the latter, he 


ſhowed his Zeal only in inaintgining What the King 
had retained. 9 

Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter was of the ſame Opi- 
nion, and behaved in the ſame manner. But he was 
very far from enjoying ſo large a ſhare of the King 
Eſteem, who made uſe of him however becauſe he 
was pliant and dextrous, and had a pretty extenſive 
Knowledge of foreign Affairs. As this Knowledge 
enabled him to ſee farther in ſome Reſpects than 15 
reſt of the Miniſters, he engaged the King now and 
then to take Steps, the Conſequences whereof could 
not but be diſadvantagious to his Party, and of which 
the King himſelf did not always know the Motive, 
By an abſolute Compliance to the King's Will, he 
kept himſelf in ſome Degree of Favour, being con. 
vinced himſelf, and having alſo convinced his Friends, 
that this Compliance was the only Means to cauſe 
what had been done againſt the Pope to be revoked, 

Bonner Biſhop of London, was alſo one of the Heads 
of the ſame Party, but however at all Times ready 
to ſacrifice every Thing to his Fortune. He was 
naturally Bold, Paſſionate, and exceſſive Cruel, a 
he plainly ſhowed upon many Occaſions afterwards 
As he was below the meaneſt in Merit, he bore him- 
ſelf up merely by making his Court to thoſe wiv 
were in Favour, and by taking the King's Will for 
the Rule of his Actions. 

Queen Catharine blindly followed the Directions of 
the Duke of Norfolk her Uncle, and uſed what Powe! 
ſhe had over the King, to ſupport the Credit of tie 
Enemies of the Reformation. | 

Such was the Poſture of the Courr, when the King, 
freed from his Cares of foreign Affairs, was wholly 
taken up with what paſſed in his own Kingdom. 
there however was in profound Tranquillity, becauſ 
the Terrour which had ſeized the People, was 10e 
Occaſion of his meeting with no more Oppoſition 
He had began ever ſince December laſt, the Foundatos 
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of the new Biſhopritks, by converting the Abby of % 
Weſtminſter into a Biſhop's Sce *. In the Year 1541 — 4 


he founded three more, Cheſter r, Glouceſter 2, and yew BI. 
Peterborough *3, and the next Year, Oxford , and hopricks. 
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Briſtol 5. Theſe Foundations and ſome others of lit- — * ub. 
tle Conſequence were the only Acts of Piety which , 4 / 


he did out of the immenſe Riches he had got by the 
Suppreſſion of the Abbies *6, His Courtiers magni- 
fied theſe pious Acts, whilſt others took notice of the 
little Proportion between ſeven or eight Thouſand 
Pound a Year, which he applied to theſe Uſes, and 
what he had acquired by the Ruin of near ſeven Hun- 
dred Religious Houſes. | 2 

Mean while, Henry had a Mind to ſhow his Zeal 77% Xing 


6: fs N declar 
for Religion, as if his ſole Aim were to procure the Herelicks 


Eternal Salvation of his People. The Book of the all choſe 
Expoſition of the Chriſtian Faith being | acre he —_— 
prefixed an Ordinance, declaring all thoſe to be He- ,;*, ** 
reticks who believed more or leſs than was contained Faith. 

in that Book *7. However, as it was not poſſible that Herbert.) 
every Body ſhould conform to it, and as it does not Purnet. 
appear that any Perſon ſuffered upon that Account 

in the Courſe of this Year, it is likely the King had 


* With a Deanry and twelve Prebends, with the Officers for 
a Cathedral and a Quire. 

„ Auguſt the 4th, out of the Monaſtery of St. Werburgh at 
Cheſter, with a Deanry and fix Prebends. 

*2 In september, out of the Monaſtery of St. Peter's at Glouceſter, 
with a Deanry and fix Prebends. 


*, In the ſame Month, out of Peterborough Abbey, with a Deanry 
and fix Prebends. 


Out of the Abbey of Oſzey at Oxford, with a Deanry and fix 
Pretends. 

Out of St. 4uſtin's at Briſtol. 

*; The Priories at moſt Cathedrals, as Canterbury, Wincheſter, 
Durkam, Worceſter, Carliſle, K oc heſter and Ely, were allo convert - 
ed into Deanries, and Colleges of Prebendi. | 

He added a ſort of a Pretace about two Years after the Book 
was firlt publiſhed. Burner. 


Vor. VII. made 
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made known, he intended t that his Ordinance 
ſhould be executed with rigour. 

Whilſt Henry was congratulating himſelf upon hay- 
ing been able to triumph over the Pope, and upon 
his. enjoying va, yay which the Court of Rome 
had in vain attempted to diſturb, the Eyes of all Eu. 
rope were fixed upon what paſſed between the Empe. 
rour and the King of France, and upon the Prepara- 
tions which were making in Turky, The War between 
the Emperour and Francis was juſt going to be reney- 
ed, but at a very unſeaſonable Time for the Empe- 
rour, when Soliman was preparing to invade Hungary 
with a powerful Army, on Occaſion of the Death of 
Jobn de Zapol, Competitor of the King of the R. 
mans. Theſe two Princes, after a long Diſpute a- 
bout the Crown of Hungary, growing at length weary 
of War, had agreed that Zapol ſhould hold during 
his Life, what he was poſſeſſed of with the Title of 
King, but after his Death the Crown ſhould come to 
Ferdinand, Zapol dying and leaving a Son called S. 
phen, under the Guardianſhip of his Mother, Ferdi. 
nand expected that the Treaty ſhould be executed, and 
reſolved to take Poſſeſſion of all Hungary. But young 
ZapoPs Mother implored Soliman's Protection, which 
he readily granted, intending to take Advantage of 
this Diflantion, to become Maſter of Hungary, and 
penetrate afterwards into the Imperial Territories. 

The Emperour ſeeing Hungary threatened with 
powerful Invaſion which might be of fatal Conſequence 
to Germany, uſed all his Cunning to pacify the Pro- 


man from leſtants, without giving them however any Satisfact. 
invading 1 
Hungary. 


on, endeavouring only to amuſe them, in order t0 
obtain from them ſome Aſſiſtance againſt the Turk, 
On the other Hand, he laboured to perſwade Soliman 
that he was in perfect Union with the Kings of Fran 
and Eng/and, that the dread of a general League 


the Chriſtan Princes might divert him from the De. 


ſign he had formed. To this End, he tried to amute 
Francis, with putting him in Hopes he would gire 
the Lowr-Countric; to his ſecond Son, and erect them 

into 
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into a Kingdom. At the fame Time he gave the O - _ 1541. 
toman Port to underſtand that this Affair was as good = 


breat the , 


as concluded, Francis fell not into the Snare. Bur Empe- 
hearing from all Hands, that the Emperour's Mini- rour's 
fers every where gave out, that the Negotiation was Meaſurer, 
upon the Point of being ended, he reſolved to ſend n 
an Ambaſſador to Venice, and another to Conſtantino- 1 Turky 
ple, to undeceive the Emperour of the Turks, and the and Ve- 
denate of Venice. He made choice, for theſe Embaſ- Mor . 
ſies of Rincon and Fregoſa, who ſat forward in order — 
to go through Italy. But the Marquiſs of Graft, Go- ½ ,.. 
vernour of Milan, receiving Advice that they were to baſſadors 
imbark at Turin, and go down the Po, cauſed them are mur- 
to be ſo narrowly watched, that they were murdered on 1 
in the Boat. Francis made a great Noiſe about this f 
Aſſaſſination; but the Emperour gave him no Satis- 

faction on that Account. This was a freſh Occaſion 

of Rupture between the two Monarchs. 

About the ſame Time the Emperour had called a The in- 
Diet at Ratisbon for the 5th of April. As it was then 57; 
no proper Juncture to diſturb the Proteſtants, the Diet — 
reſolved at laſt to grant them a ſecond Delay, which #o he Pro- 
was called the Interim, that they might continue quiet, teſtants. 

Sleiqan. 
gainſt the Turks. 

In the mean Time the King of the Romans ordered Battle of 


Buda Capital of Hungary to be inveſted, in hopes of a” rag 


taking it before the Turks ſhould arrive. But the Turks. 


Siege proving more difficult than was expected, the 
Tirks had Time to come to its Relief, and give the 
Germans Battle, over whom they obtained a ſignal 
Victory. Shortly after, Soliman coming to Hungary, 
made his Entry into Buda, and under Colour of tak- 
ing young Zapol under his Protection, became Ma- 
ſter of the City, and of great Part of the Kingdom. 
Mean while, the Emperour 23 an End to The Empe- 
the Diet, inſtead of marching into Hungary to aſſiſt my ba 
the King his Brother, took the Rout to /taly, and em- Civics, 


barking at Porto-venere with an Army of Twenty- nift.d Eſp. 


kve Thouſand Men, he ſer ſail for Africa, intending Mezerai. 
Qq 3 to 
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1541. to war againſt Barberoſſa, who had made himſelf 


1t miſcar- 
rica. 


Mexerai. 


Affair, of 
Scotland. 


Buchan. 


King of Algiers. 'This Proceeding afforded Matter 


for much Talk. Many Jeſts paſſed at the French 


Court, as if inſtead of going and fighting the Turks, 
he had ſought a Pretence to run away from them. But 
as the African-Expedition was projected in the Be- 
ginning of the Year, and as the Troops were already 
on the Coaſt of ./taly, it is certain he would not have 
had Time to relieve the King of the Romans, if he 
attempted to march his Army into Hungary. Ho- 
ever this be, he landed his Army cloſe by Algiers the 
22d of October. But two Days after a ſudden and vio- 
lent Storm aroſe, which deſtroyed Part of his Fleet, 
This Accident conſtrained him to re-imbark in the 
Beginning of November, after having loſt the beſt 
pour of his Troops and Ships. Tis pretended that 

rancis out of pure Generoſity would not proclaim 
War againſt him, whilſt he was taken up in this 
Expedition. [It is however difficult to believe that 
Francis, who actually held Intelligence with Soliman, 
and who afterwards ſcrupled not to make ule of the 
Turks, ſhould ſtick to interrupt the Emperour's De- 
ſigns againſt the Infidels of Africa. 

Henry ſaw with Pleaſure that the King of Fran 
and the Turks were going to find the Emperour Em- 
ployment, which would hinder him from thinking of 
England. But although he was eaſy as to that, he 
was however in ſome Pain with regard to the King of 


i Scotland, who, though his Nephew, had no Reaſon to 


love him, and who would eaſily aſſiſt the Engli/ 


Male-Contents, who were very numerous in the Nor- 
tbern Counties. Henry was afraid alſo that a Zeal 
for Religion would carry that Prince to undertake 
ſomething againſt him, becauſe he began to ſuffer 
himſelf to be led by the Churchmen, who under Co- 
lour of perſwading him to deſtroy Hereſy, ſtrongly 
attached bim to the Pope's Intereſt. It was now mar 
ny Years ſince the Reformed were burned in Scotland. 
But theſe Puniſhments cauſed there the ſame Effects a 


in other P laces, that is, they augmented _ of 
cllen- 
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leſſening the Number, and yet the Clergy were reſo- 541. 
Jutely bent for all that to root them out with Fire and 
Sword. James V was a Prince much addicted to his 
Pleaſures, and very greedy of Money. Beſides he 
had ſeveral] natural Sons whom he could not inrich to 
his Mind, becauſe he had exhauſted his Treaſure in 
needleſs Expences. There were two Parties in his 
Court, of whom the one favoured the King of Eng- 
land and the Reformed, and the other, chiefly made of 
Churchmen, was entirely againſt Henry, and continu- 
ally ſtrove to induce the King to extirpate all thoſe 
who ſwerved from the old Religion. The former en- 
deavoured to perſwade him to imitate the King of 
England his Uncle, and ſecure a large Revenue by 
the Suppreſſion of che Abbies. The latter repreſent- 
ed to him, that by ſtrictly putting the Laws againſt 
Hereticks in Execution, he would raiſe by forfeited E- 
ſtates above a Hundred Thouſand Crowns a Year. 
After having ſome Time conſidered, James cloſed 
with the laſt Advice, and letting the Clergy take their 
own Courſe, there followed in Scotland a violent Per- 
ſecution “. 

Henry perceiving the King his Nephew ſuffered him- Henry re- 
ſelf to be thus governed by Perſons wholly addicted /*me: bit 
to the Court of Rome, was apprehenſive that at length Deſgn A 
they would draw him in to ſide againſt him with the ing of 
Pope and Emperour. This Apprehenſion ſeemed to Scotland, 
him ſo much the better grounded, as he could hard- 
ly rely any longer upon the Aſſiſtance of the King of 
France, who was wont to direct the Court of Scot- 
land, becauſe that old Friend was grown extremely 


George Buchanan the famous Scorch Hiſtorian was in Danger at 
this Time, and would have dycd with the reſt, had not he eſcaped 
out of Priſon. The ſharpnels of his Poems againſt the Clergy was 
the Cauſe of his Conlinement. He went beyond Sea and lived 
20 Years in Exile, and was forced to teach a School moſt part 
of the Time. In his Writings there appears not only al! the Beauty 
and Graces of the Latin Tongue, but a great Vigour of Mind and 
Qui-kneſs of Thought. His Stile is fo natuwal and nervous, and his 
Ke ections on Things are ſo ſold, (besides his immortal Peemi) that 
he is juſtly tiled the beſt of our modern Authors. Burner. 
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cold to him. This made him reſolve to uſe all his 
Art to win the King his Nephew, that he might per- 
ſwade him to caſt off the Pope as he had done. To 
that End he ſent Ambaſſadors to deſire an Interview 
at ork, not queſtioning but that in an amicable Con- 
ference he ſhould have es enough to perſwade 
him to what he pleaſed. James accepted the Over. 
ture, and promiſed to come to York, where Hey. 
ry went and expected him. But the Scotch Ecclefi. 
aſticks and their whole Party beſtirred themſelves to 
ſuch a Degree, to prevent this Interview, the Conſe- 
quence whereof they knew too well, that they ſuc- 
ceeded at laſt, and prevailed with the King to find 
ſome Excuſe for his not going. 

Mean while, Henry who knew nothing of this 
Change, impatiently waited at Zork for the Day ap- 
pointed for the Interview. In the Interim, he iſſued 
out a Proclamation, That all who had been aggriev- 
ed for want of Juſtice, by any of his former Mini. 
ſters, ſhould come to him and his Council for Re- 
dreſs. This was done to throw all paſt miſcarriages 
on Cromwell, and to put his Subjects, particularly 
the northern People, in hopes of better Times. But 
whilſt he was preparing every Thing for the King of 
Scotland's Reception, he received Letters of Excule, 
that he could not have the Honour of waiting upon 
him. He was touched to the Quick, and this Denial, 
which he deemed an Affront, begot ſoon after a 


Rupture between the two Kingdoms. But the Con- 


cern which this Affair gave him was not comparable 


to the Trouble he received upon his Arrival at 


London, from a Quarter whence he expected it the 
leaſt. 


Ever ſince he was married again, he bleſſed God 


every Day for the Happineſs he enjoyed with his 

Queen, and upon all Occaſions publickly teſtified the 

extreme Satisfaction be felt. Nay, it had happened 

lately during his Journey to York, that defiring to 

ive God Thanks on this Account in a manner con- 
33 to the Sentiments oi his IIcart, he 1 
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ered his Confeſſor to draw up a particular Thankſ- 


giving, and prayed him to join with him in the ſame. 
All this ſhowed the Eſteem and tender Affection he 
had for the Queen, who ſeemed to have the ſame 
Fondneſs for him. But when he came to London, he 
heard Things which it would have been better for his 
Quiet he had never known. Whilſt he was at York 
one John Laſſels came to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who ſtaid behind at London, and told him, 
that his Siſter, an old Servant of the Dutcheſs Dow- 
ger of Norfolk [under whoſe Care the Queen was 
brought up,] ſaid to him, that the Queen had led a 
very ill Life before her Marriage, and continued in 
the fame way ſince ſhe was married, and that two 


Men among others, namely, Dirham and Mannock * 


had enjoyed her often. Cranmer communicating the 
Secret to the Lord Chancellor and ſome others of the 
Privy-Council, it was agreed, that the Archhiſhop 
ſhould inform the King of the Matter, as ſoon 
25 he ſhould return to London, though they were not 
ignorant of the Danger they expoſed themſelves to, 
if the Accuſation could not be made good. But up- 
on this Occaſion it was full as dangerous to ſay no- 
thing, | 

JESS being at a great Loſs how to execute his 
Commiſſion, choſe to let down the Thing in Writing, 
and put it in the King's Hands, deſiring him to read 
tin private. Henry took it at firſt for a Calumny, 
reſolving within himſelf to punith the Authors of it 
ieverely. Nay, it was with this View only that he 
was pleaſed to ſift the Matter to the bottom, though 
with the utmoſt Secrecy, for fear of vexing the Queen. 
He ordered therefore the Lord Privy-Scal to go and 
examine Laſſels in private. Laſſe!s boldly ſtood to 


hat he had ſaid upon his Siſter's Report, who con- 


irmed likewiſe what ſhe had told her Brother. Up- 
on theſe Depoſitions, ſome Pretenſe was uſed to ar- 
reſt Dirham and Mannock, who diſcovered upon their 

Examina- 


* Two of the Duke of N., Domeſticks. 
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1541, Examination more Circumſtances than were deſired 


They confeſſed not only that they had lain with the 
Queen, but alſo that three Court Ladies, her Conk. 
dents, were commonly Eye- Witneſſes to her leud 
Several Practices. One of the three was the Lady Rochford 
witneſſes who had accuſed the Lord Rochford her Huſband 
againſt the having a Criminal Commerce with Queen Ann Bil. 
Veen. Jen his Siſter . They further depoſed, that the King 
being at Lincoln, one Culpeper, by the Lady Roch 
ford's Means was brought into the Queen's Chamber 
at eleven a Clock in the Night, and ſtaid there til 
four in the Morning, and that when he was going aua 
the Queen gave him [a Gold Chain and] a rich Cap 
Moreover, the Queen had taken Dirham into her 
Service, which ſhowed ſhe intended to continue the 
* ſame Life. The Queen at firſt denied all. But at: 
gucem: ſecond Examination ſhe confeſſed, that before Mar. 
Conſeſſon. riage ſhe had proſtituted herſelf to ſeveral Men, This 
Confeſſion ſhook the King's Reſolution, who lament- 
ing his Misfortune, could not forbear ſhedding 1 
flood of Tears. In ſhort, after Dirbam, Mannock and 
Culpeper were condemned to dye, he was pleaſed the 
Queen's Impeachment ſhould be brought before the 
Parliament, which met the 16th of January the next 
Year 1542, 


5. The Commiſſioners i named by the Parliament 
4 4 to examine the Queen, reported that the Facts ſhe 
gainſt rhe Was accuſed of, were ſufficiently proved. Whereup- 
C) een aud ON 
her Com- 
plices. 


* In an Original Letter ſent from divers of the Council to Wil 
am Paget Gur Ambaſſador then in France, wherein all the Circun- 
ſtances of the Affair {are ſet forth at large, it appears that there 
were three Women (beſides the Lady Rochford) who uſed to be n 
the Bed when Dirham lay with the Queen. One of theſe Wo- 
men the Queen had taken into her Service as well as Dirham. der 
the Letter in Lord Herbert, p. 228 Comp). Hiſt. 


*: Cranmer, the Duke of Suftelv, the Ear] of Southampton, 201 
the Biſhop of Weſtminſler examined the Queen. How much 


confeſſed to them is not very clear, neither by the Journal not the 
Act ot Parliaizent, which only ſays, She confefſed without mes 
tioning me Particulars, 


Burzer, Vol. I. p. 312. 
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on both Houſes declared her Guilty, and petitioned ® 1542. 
the King that ſhe might be puniſhed with Death, to- 
gether with the Lady Rochford, Complice of her lewd 
Practices, the Dutcheſs Dowager of Norfolk, the 
Lord William Howard her Father, and the Lady How- 
ard her Mother , the Counteſs of Bridgewater, five 
other Women, and four Men, for miſpriſion of Trea- 
ſon, in concealing what they knew of the Queen's 
vicious Life. We may further obſerve here the ſer- 
vile Compliance of the Parliament, who did not dare 
to condemn the Queen and her Complices, without 
knowing whether _the King would be pleaſed to ler 
them be puniſhed, They did not proceed in this 
manner with regard to Ann Bullen and the Lord Roch- 
ford, becauſe the King's Authority was not ſo over- 
grown as is was at the Time I am ſpeaking of. The 
King conſenting that they ſhould be puniſhed, they 
were condemned to dye by an Act of Attainder. 
There was alſo a very extraordinary Clauſe in the Cath 
declar- 
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* The Act paſſed in both Houſes began with petitioning the 
ng 
|. Not to be troubled, fince it might ſhorten his Life. 

II. To pardon every Thing ſpoken againſt the Queen. 

III. That the Queen and her Complices might, exc. Burner. 


Edmund Howard was the Queen's Father, and not the Lord 
William Howard. As the Family of the Howards ſpread themſelves 
into ſeveral Branches, in order to prevent Confuſion, it will be 
proper to inſert here a ſhort Genealogial Table of that Family, 
which ſhall be carried on in due Time. 


Sir John Howard — Margaret d. and Coheir to 
Thomas de o bray 
; D. of it. 
Katherine d. of the — Jen D. ot Norfeik 1 R. 3 — Margaret d. of Sir 


Lord Molins. (lain at Beſworth-Field. join Chedworth. 
Elizabeth Heir to Thema! Aznes $ilter and Heir 
vir Frederick Tilney, F. of Snrry. 4 H. 7. | to Sit Philip Tiley. 

D. of Nevfolt 5 l. 8. 
[ 1 — — 
Themas Sir Edward EAN 3 W 
57 D. of Nerſo!t, Nat. of the | Baron of died in the Tower 
Gare. High. Catherine Homard Fine where be ws coran'd 
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The Queen 
25 behead- 
ed. 


The Ac of 
Farlia- 
ment is 
cer/ured. 


it was Hot her Farents bus her Grand-mother, the old Dutche's 
of Norfolk ( under whom the had been bred) that People thougit 
was cruelly dealt by, for not telling the King her Grand- daughte! 
was a Whore, which would hare been inconſiſtent with the Rules of 
Jufice or Decency, Her Parents ſeem to have been dead before 
ow. 


Henry giving his Aſſent to the AZ by his Letin 
Patents * | 
headed [on Tower-»1ill ] the 12th of February. The 
Queen ſtood to what ſhe had confeſſed, as to the Mi. 
carriages of her former Lite before ſhe was married; 
but denied, upon her Salvation, that ſhe had ever 
defiled the King's Bed. As for the Lady Rochford, 
ſhe died unlamented by all. But her Death and Infa- 
my ſerved atleaſt to raiſe again the Reputation of the 
Lord Rochford her Husband, and of 
len, whoſe Death ſhe had procured by her Evidence, 
which her own Condemnation rendered ſuſpected to al 
the World. 

The extreme Severity of the Parliament to the 
Queen's Relations was much cenſured by the Publick, 
It was thought unnatural to puniſh a Father and Mo- 
ther for not diſcovering their Daughter's Shame“. 
Wheretore the King moderated the Severity, by par- 
doning moſt of thoſe who were condemned, ſome ol 
whom remained however a long while in Priſon, As 
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1542, declaring : © That whoever knew any thing of the 


Incontinence of a Queen, ſhould reveal it unde; 
the Pains of Treaſon: That if the King or his Suc. 
ceſſors ſhould intend to marry a Woman as a Virgin 
if ſhe, not being ſo, did not declare the ſame to the 
King, it ſhould be High-Treaſon ; and all who 
knew it and did not reveal it, were guilty of Mi. 
priſion of Treaſon : That if the ag Or the 
Princeſs of Wales ſhould procure any by Meſſage 
or Words to know her carnally ; or any other by 
Meſſages or Words ſhould ſollicite them; they, 
their Counſellors and Abettors, are to be adjudg. 
ed high Traitors“. 


the Queen and the Lady Rochford were be. 


ueen Ann Bu. 


for 


Which he was empowered to do by this A. 
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for the laſt Clauſe, which made it Treaſon for a Wo- 1542. 
man, who was courted by the King, not to reveal the 

Loſs of her Virginity, in caſe ſhe was no Maid, it was 

turned into Ridicule. People joked and ſaid, the King 

of England would be able for the future to marry only 
Widows, there being no reputed Maid who would 
venture to expoſe herſelf to the Cavils a King might 

make if he happened not to like her. 

This Aﬀair being over, the Parliament confirmed Ireland zs 
an AF paſſed in Ireland, whereby that Ifland was e- N 
rected into a Kingdom. From thenceforward the Xivedous. 
Kings of England inſerted among their Titles, That Herbert. 
of King of Ireland, whereas before they were ſtiled 
only Lords of Ireland. 

Before the Parliament broke up, the King began in The king 
ſome meaſure to ſhow he intended to ſeize upon the deſigns zo 
Colleges and Hoſpitals as he had the Abbies, But the 2 
Execution of this Deſign was not ſo eaſy. By the is 3 
Local Statutes of moſt of them, the Governours, Pre- Hoſpitals. 
ſidents, or any of the Fellows had no Power to ſurren- 
der the Lands belonging to their Houſes, without the 
Conſent of the whole Society. So it was no eaſy 
Taſk to gain whole Bodies of Men who were ſo much 
concerned to keep the Revenues they ſubſiſted upon. 

It is true the King had already prevailed with fome, 

who were not tied up by ſuch expreſs Slaluſes, to re- 

ſign their Houſes to him. But, as he had his Eye up- 

onall, an Expedient was to be found out, that the 

reſt might follow the Example without breaking 

their Oath. To this End, all the Loca! Statutes of An Ack ro 
Colleges and Hoſpitals were annulled by At of Parlia- pave the 
ment, and the Governours, Preſidents and Fellows were *. 
diſpenſed with from obſerving them. This Obſtacle 

being removed, there were a few more ſurrendered to 

the King. But this Affair was not entirely finiſhed till 

1545, by a much ſhorter Method. 

Whilſt Things went on thus ſmoothly in the Parlia- PG 
ment-Houſe, the Convocation, which ſate at the ſame 2 
Time, were much divided about the new Tranſlation ,- : Li 
of tbe Bible, which was going to be publiſhed. Many 4 

armed Dunet. 
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1542+ affirmed it was full of Faults, and that it would be: 
great Injury to the People to ſuffer them to read it 
before it was reviſed. Gardiner was the Man that 
raiſed this Diſpute, in hopes that it would be a good 
while before the Tranſlation would be corrected, and 


that in the mean Time the King might alter h 


Mind“. His Party was ſo numerous, that he woul: 
have carried his Point, if Cranmer, who perceived his 
Deſign, had not moved the King to refer the peruſing 


of the Tranſlation to the Two Univerſities, where he 
had much more Intereſt than in the Convocation, &. 
veral Biſhops ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, and ſome even 
AR. Pub. entered a Proteſtation againſt it“. But all ſignified 
XIV. 745. nothing, ſince the King had declared it to be his Plez 
ſure: Nay, he granted the 12th of March a Privilege 
to a 23 Bookſeller to print the Bible in Exglil. 
This gives Occaſion to preſume, that the Univerſite; 
reviſed not the Tranſlation, ſince it was impoſlib: 
they ſhould have examined it in ſo ſhort a Space. 
The Kin The King wanted Money for the War with Set 
wants the land, which he was fully bent upon: but he durſt not 
—_ ask the Commons. Not that he doubted of ſucceeding, 
bin, if he would have taken that Step. But he was afraid 
Subſidy ; of alienating the Hearts of his Subjects, who were 
much more apt to be ſtirred when their Pockets were 
touched, than upon any other Occaſion whatever. He 
wiſhed the Commons would offer him Money of their 
own Accord, without being aſked. It was in order 
to gain their Affection that he commanded a Sheri 
to be impriſoned for arreſting a Member of Parlu- 


ment, and offered to leave it to them to puniſh 15 0 
they 


* Gardiner had a ſingular Conceit: He fancied there were mat 
Words in the New Teſtament of ſuch Majeſty, that they were 6 
to be ttanflated, but muſt fland in the Engliſh Bible as they we 
in the La. A Hundred of theſe he put into a Writing which un 
read in Convocation. His Defign was viſible, to make the Tra 
Nation unintelligible to the People. Some of theſe Words were 
zccleſia, Penitentia, Contritus, Fuſtitia, Jujtificatio, 191964, 2 
mente Baptizare, Martyr, Sacramentum, Simulachrum, Glatt 
& c. Burnet, 

* All the Biſhops of the Province of Canterbury, except 27 

end St. Da v,j,WN, proteſted againſt it. Bre 
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they thought fit. On the other Hand, he borrowed 1542. 


Money every where to let them ſee his Neceſſity. But 


his Meaning, being unwilling to introduce the perni- 
cious Cuſtom of granting Suhſidies to the King with- 
out his demanding them. Beſides, as they were igno- 
rant yet of his Deſign to go to War with Scotland, 
they ſaw no manner of Occaſion to offer him Money. 
80, the Parliament broke up without granting the 
King any Thing, except the Ad about the Colleges and 
Hoſpitals, which was a Seed, the Fruit whereof he was 
to gather in due Seaſon. 


The War with Scotland being reſolved, Henry ſent He endea- 


dir William Paget to France, to ſound how Francis I. 3 


ry ro bind him by {ome Treaty King of 


from aſſiſting the King of Scotland. The Ambaſſa- France 
of from al- 


France, that the Treaty of perpetual Feace between {fine 


ſtood affected, and to t 
dor's Inſtructions were to demand of the King 


France and England ſhould be renewed. Francis eaſily 
perceived there was ſome hidden Myſtery in this Over- 
ture. As he knew Henry was diſpleaſed with the King 
of Scotland, he made no queſtion but he deſired the 
Peace to be renewed, on purpoſe to inſert in the new 
Treaty ſome Article which ſhould tie up his Hands, 
and prevent him from aiding his Ally. He anſwered 
therefore, that it was needleſs to renew a Treaty, the 
Conditions whereof the King of England had not per- 
formed. The Ambaſſador replied, That there was 
no ſort of Terms in the Treaty of Peace, and conſe- 
quently his Maſter could not be accuſed of breaking 
any. But this Diſpute was built purely * miſtaking 
one another's Meaning. The Ambaſſador underſtood 
by the Treaty of Peace only a private Treaty, con- 
taining one ſingle Article, namely, That there ſhould 
be a perpetual Peace between France and England. 
But Francis meant ſome other Treaties ſigned the ſame 
Day, and which followed from and belonged to the 
Firſt, though this was written apart. It was this ſe- 
parate Treaty which Henry wanted to renew, imagi- 
ung he ſhould thereby hinder Francis from * the 

ing 


, but the 
for once the Commons made as if they underſtood not yo er. ? 


Embaſſy of Francis was ſo provoked at all the Emperour's Ar 


the Die: of he only ſtaid till he ſhould fee him ſo embroiled with 
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King of Scotland. But Francis did not deſign that, 
under this Pretence, Henry ſhould be ſuffered to cruſh 
an old Ally of France, and France not be able to op- 
poſe it. On the contrary, he deemed it a manifeſt 
Breach of the Peace, to attack his Allies without any 
juſt Cauſe. Mean while, as they would neither 0 
them mention the King of Scotland, though both had 
him in mind, Francis, to perplex Henry, demanded, 
purſuant to the former Treaties, his Aid to recover the 
Milaneſe. Henry required on his Part, that Franz, 
according to his Promiſe, ſhould aboliſh the Papy 
Authority in France. Theſe reciprocal Demands were 
fitter to beget a Rupture than the renewing of the 
Treaties. Beſides, the Eugliſp had already begun 
Hoſtilities, by ſeizing ſome French Ships which were 
ſuppoſed to be Pyrates, and the French had detained 
ſome Engliſh ones by way of Repriſal. So, the Am. 
baſſador having taken his Leave without any thing 
being done, reported to his Maſter, that the King d 
France was ill-affefted to him; that is to fay, he 
would not look on and ſuffer the King of Scotland to 
be oppreſſed. This was the whole Meaning of Fran. 
cis's being ill- affected towards England, he being at 
that time very far from deſiring a War with the 
Engliſh, ſince he was juſt going to begin another which 
he had much more at Heart. IN 


tifices, that in order to proclaim War againſt him, 


the Smalcaldick-League, that there would be no Prol: 
pect of an Accommodation. It was on purpoſe to 
toment this Diſſention that he had ſent Ambaſſadors 
to the Diet aſſembled at Spire, in February, under 
colour of clearing himſelf of the pretended Calumnis 
he had been aſperſed with, and particularly of the Im- 
putation of his being in Alliance with the Turks. Hs 
Ambaſſadors complained to the Diet in very ſtrong 
Terms of the Murder of Rincon and Fregaſe, prete!- 
ding that Rincon was ſent to Conſtantinople for no othe! 
Re..ſon but to diſſuade So.imas from his Deſign of 
ry 
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rying War into Germany. However, in the Sequel of 1544. 
their Diſcourſe they would have perſuaded the German 
Princes that it was their Intereſt to fortify well their 
frontier Towns and abandon Hungary to the Turks. So 
their Preſence at the Diet having been to little Purpoſe, 
they were come back very diſſatisfied. ; | 
Shortly after their Departure, the Pope's Nuntio The Pope 
offered to the Diet in his Maſter's Name a Council at > te 7 
Trent, The Catholicks gladly accepted the Offer, and Trent. 
thanked the Nuntio. But the Proteſtants rejected it, 
becauſe they would not have a Council called by their 
Adverſaries, and in a ſuſpicious Place, ſince the City 
of Trent belonged to the King of the Romans. This 
did not hinder the Die! from ending to the Emperour's 
and Ferdinand's Satisfaction, after having unanimouſly 
reſolved to give them a powerful Aid, under the Con- 
duct of the Flector of Brandenburg. | 
Though the Proteſtants had refuſed the Pope's Of- The Cal- 
fer, Paul TIT however called a Council at Trent for 2 247 
November following, by a Bull of the 22d of May. * 
But this was only to amuſe the World. He knew 
very well that when a War between the Emperour and 
France was going to commence, there would be Ob- 
ſtacles enough to hinder the Council from meeting. ; 
And indeed it was at this very time that Francis I, Francis 
was bringing five Armies into the Field, to attack , Em 
the 5 in five Places at once, namely, in Rou- rour in 


ſillon, Flanders and Brabant. five Places. 


be lieged Perpignan in vain. The Duke of Orleans 

his Brother took Luxemburg and Montmedy : but theſe 

Places were retaken before the End of the Campaign. 

As for the other three Armies, they did nothing con- qu 1 

ſiderable. reſolves 
Whilſt Francis was ſtriving in vain to be revenged «pon 4 

of the Emperoar, Henry came to a final Reſolution to War with 


. x dland. 
wage War with Scotland. Ile was in hopes that in — 
VI. VII. Rr the Herbert. 


his Nephew, he ſhould bring him to renounce the 
Papal Authority, and he was extremely concerned to 
ſee himſelf diſappointed. This Affair ſeemed to him 
of the utmoſt Importance, becauſe not having much 
to fear from Abroad, where the Naval Forces were 
not comparable to his, Sco//ana was the only Country 
Which could give him any Diſturbance. From thence 
alone it was that the Exgliſo Male-contents could dray 
any Succours, and he remembred with Dread the 
Risk he ſhould have run when the Rebels were in 
Arms in the North, it they had been ſupported by a 
Scotch Army. In the War therefore he was going to 
undertake againſt Scotland, his Aim was not to wake 
Conqueſts, but to bend the King of Scotland to his 
Will by Force, ſince he could not do it by fair Means, 
This he deemed abſolutely neceſſary, in order to pro- 
cure a ſettled Peace. At the Time of the Northery 
Rebellion, the Circumſtances of Affairs were very 
favourable to him, becauſe as he was then in ſtrict 
Union with France, King James could not engage to 
ſupport the Exgliſb Male-contents without Francis 
Conſent, who, inſtead of approving ſuch a Deſign, 
would have diverted him from it. But Affairs were 
now upon another Foot, ſince he could no longer 
rely upon the King of Frances Friendſhip, It 1s 
true that Prince was not to be much dreaded, whilit 
he was at War with the Emperour ; but he conſide- 
red that the Equality of theſe two Monarch's Forces 
would oblige them in all likelihood to make Peace 
very ſoon, and that this Peace, in which no doubt the 
Pope would interpoſe, would neceſſarily be to his 
Prejudice: nay, it was a queſtion whether it. would 
not occaſion a League againſt him, in which the King 
of Scotland might be a Party In that caſe Engin 
could be — 4" in the North with the greater Eaſe, 
as the Northern Counties were the moſt inclined to rt: 
bel. It was therefore of very great Conſequence 10 
Henry to win the King of Scotland to his Intereh, 
ſince, being ſafe from that Quarter, he ſtood _ 
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appointed of his Hopes by the King his Nephew's 
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great Fear of an Invaſion, which he looked upon as 1542, 
impoſſible, conſidering the Superiority of his Naval 
Forces. | 

He bad intended to make uſe of two ways to gain 
the King of Scotland in the Conference he had pro- 
poſed to him. The firſt way was to let him ſee that 
he had it in his Power to ſecure to him the Succeſſion 
to the Crown of England, after his Son Edward, or to 
remove him at a greater Diſtance, fince, by the 
A of Parliament made for that purpoſe, he could 
call ro the Succeſſion his Daughters Mary and Eliza- 
beth, or exclude them for ever. In the former Caſe, 
King James could not pretend to the Crown, till after 
the Poſterity of theſe two Princeſſes ſhould be extinct; 
butin the latter Caſe he would come the very next after 
Prince Edward. As therefore the gaining of two 
Degrees was a conſiderable Advantage for the King 
of Scotland, Henry was in hopes he would not be ſo 
unwiſe as to ſlight it. The ſecond way he deſigned 
to make uſe of to win that Prince, was to lay before 
him the Advantages which would accrue to him, in 
caſe he renounced the Pope, as well by reaſon it would 
make it the eaſier for him to ſucceed to the Crown of 
England, if there ſhould be occaſion, as becauſe of 
the Riches he would acquire by ſuppreſſing the Mo- 
naſteries of Scotland. As Fames was very greedy of 
Money, Henry did not queſtion ſucceeding by this ſe- 
cond Means, though the firſt ſhould prove ineffectual. 
He was therefore extremely vexed to ſee himſelf diſ- 


Refuſal to meet him at ork. He found by that, the 
new Queen had too great an Influence over him, nay, 
he ſuſpected that the Pope, the Emperour, and it 
may be the King of France, had ſome hand in the 
Matter. So, deſpairing of compaſſing his End by 
fair Means, he reſolved to try what Force could do. 
Scotland was hardly able to ſtand againit England pou Pe. 
Without the Help of France. But Francis had his War, 


Hands ſo full, that there was no likelihood he would 


cave any thing to do in the Quarrel. Henry hoped 
Vor. VII. | 


R r 2 therefore, 
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1542, therefore, that if he could gain at firſt ſome Advan- 
tage, he ſhould render the Scots more pliant, and 
more eaſily diſpoſe the King his Nephew to hearken 
to his Propoſals. Thus the War he intended to wage 
with Scotland was properly deſigned merely to oblige 
the Scots to a Compliance with what he deſired of them, 
and not a War founded upon his Caprice only, or to 
be revenged of the Affront he had received, as the 
Hiſtorians give out. However, as he could not make 

known his real Motives without doing himſelf a Pre. 

judice, he uſed for Cloke a pretended Violation of 

the Truce, a ſüppoſed Wrong which he cy 
bf wich reſpect to fame Lands of ſmall Value lying 

ee the Frontiers, and James's entertaining ſome Engif 

er He revives Rebels. But as all this was ſcarce capable of de. 

y*, the pre- ceiving the World, he bethought himſelf of reviving 

7 & — the old Pretenſions of the Kings of England to the 

Feignty of Right of Sovereignty over the Kingdom of Scotland, 

Scotland. To that purpoſe he ſet out a long Declaration, in 

Declara- which was inſerted the Memorial largely ſpoken of in 

#27 Bad. dhe Reigns of Edward I. and Henry VII, containing 

xt pretended Proofs of the Homage which Scotland 
had formerly paid to Eng/and, This Declaration was 
however expreſſed in ſuch ambiguous and equiyocal 

Terms, that it plainly appeared Henry was willing to 

ve it in his Power to quit his Pretenſions without 
injuring his Honour. It is entirely needleſs to repeat 
2 here the Contents pf the Memorial. It will ſuffice to 
1 obſerve only, that the Exgliſb Writers ſpeak of it, a 
. if the Sovereignty of the Kings of Eng/and over So. 
land was there demonſtrated, and that the bare citing 
it is. ſufficient to carry the Caule. . Dr. Burn, 
though a Scotchmar, ſeems to be impoſed upon by 
this Opinion univerſally ſpread in England, ſince be 
ſpeaks of this Memorial in his Hiſtory-of the Refot. 
mation, without making any Remarks. Perhaps h. 
did not think proper to combat the Opinion o the 
Englihh without any Neceſſity with regard to his RU 
tory. 


5 


l 
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Henry publiſhed not his Declaration till his Army 
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1542. 


was juſt going to enter Scotland. His Deſign was to Var with 


ſurprize the Scots, which he believed to be ſo much 


of Rupture between the two Kingdoms. However, 
King James hearing that Soldiers were railing in Eng- 
land, prepared himſelf, that he might be in a Poſture 
of Defence in caſe he ſhould be attacked. In the 
mean while, he ſent two Ambaſſadors to the King his 
Uncle, to ſee if there was any way to content him, 
or at leaſt to gain time till the King of France might 
be able to aſſiſt him, Theſe Ambaſſadors were kept 
agood while at the Court of Eng/and upon frivolous 
Pretences, and as long as Henry was buſted in making 
his Preparations, he gave them no manner of Anſwer, 


Nay, they were not ſuffered to return home bur 


with the Army, which was to enter their Country, 
under the Command of the Duke of Norfolk, and 
wherein they were as Prifoners. Two other Ambaſſa- 
dors of Scotland who were going to London, meeting 
the Engliſo Army upon their March, were detained 
alſo till they arrived at Berwick. . 
Mean while King James hearing that the Duke of 
Norfolk was marching towards the North at the Head 
of Twenty Thouſand Men, ſent a Body of Ten 
Thouſand Men to the Frontiers, under the Command 
of Gordon, till the reſt of the Troops ſhould come 
Who were marching from ſeveral Parts to join him, 
But Gordon could not hinder the Duke of Norfolk 
trom entering Scotland about the End of October, and 
from ravag ing the Country North of the Tweed. Af- 
ter this ſhort Expedition, the Eugliſo Army retired 
to Berwick, the Seaſon which was already very bad 
preventing him from advancing any farther. In the 
mean time King James ordered the Lord Maxwell to 
march with F = Thouſand Men juſt as the Engli/h 
vere retiring to Berwick. The Scots pretend, that 
pon the News of Maxwel!'s March, the Engliſh re- 
treated in ſuch Confuſion, that they might have been 


alily defeated, if Gordon durſt have ventured to at- 
Rr 3 


Lick 


Scotland. 
the more eaſy, as there appeared to be no juſt Cauſe 
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tack them, and that the King was extremely angry 
with him for miſſing ſo fair an Opportunity. How. 
ever this be, James heading his Army in Perſon, held 
a Council of War, and appeared fully reſolved to 
give Battle let what would happen. But he was the 
only Perſon of that Opinion. On the contrary, they 
ſtrongly repreſented to him the Danger the Kingdom 
would be expoſed to, if the Army was beaten. I 


bles refuſe ſhort, as he would not alter his Reſolution, the Ge- 


to follow 
im. 


He gives 
the Com- 
mand of 
the Army * 
1 Sinclair. Minion, to go and command the Army. 


nerals and Nobles gave him to underſtand they would 
not obey him, if, without any Neceſſity, he was ob- 
ſtinately bent to expoſe the Kingdom to ſo manifeſt 
a Hazard. This Oppoſition threw him into a Fury. 


He ſwore he would puniſh their Diſobedience, and 


called them all Traitors, ſince they hindered him from 
obtaining, as he thought, a certain Victory. Cardi 
nal Beaton was the Man who put this in his Head, by 
telling him it was impoſſible for ſuch Hereticks as the 
Engliſb to conquer him. The Truth is, James was 1 
little diſturbed in his Fancy ever ſince he had unjuſtly 
put to Death a Nephew of the Duke of Atbany's, 


whoſe Form was ever preſent to his Imagination. So 


being extremely troubled to ſee himſelf thus diſobey- 
ed, he left the Command of the Army to the Lord 
Maxwell, with Orders to march towards the Enemy, 
and kept himſelf within diſtance to come and join 
him, in caſe there ſhould be Occaſion to fight. But 
a few Days after, as he was extremely incenſed againſt 
his Generals, and as he miſtruſted them very much, 
he gave a Commiſſion in Form to Oliver Sinclair bi 
The nen 
General, very unfit for ſuch a Poſt, repairing to the 
Camp, cauſed his Patent to be publickly read, & 
which every body was exceedingly diſguſted. Thi 
bred ſuch Diſcontent among the Troops, that the! 
began to disband, when a Body of Five Hundre 
Eugliſb Horſe appeared on a little Hill, where tf 
were poſted to watch the Motions of the Enemſ. 
This Sight increaſed more and more the Confuſion * 
mong the S:2tch Troops, who imagined tix 2 
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Engliſh Army was approaching to give them Battle. 1542. 
In this Condition, being without a General, ſince Rour of the 
MaxwelPs Commiſſion was revoked, and ſince no Bo- Scotch 
dy would obey Sinclair, they choſe to retire in a © 
Fright, which permitted them not ro turn their Heads 

and obſerve the ſmall Number of their Enemies. The 
Engli/þ Horſe ſeeing them take to flight with ſuch 
Precipitation, followed them cloſe, and without 
meeting any Reſiſtance, flew great Numbers, took 
Priſoners ſeven Lords, two hundred Gentlemen, eight 
hundred Soldiers, with four and twenty Pieces of Ord- 

nance, Never was Victory won fo eaſily. Among 

the chief Priſoners were the Earls of Glencairn and 
Caſſilis, the Lords Maxwell, [ Sommervell, Oliphant, 
Gray, ] and Oliver Sinclair the King's Favourite. 

The News of this Rout threw King James into a P*ath of 
diſmal Melancholy, to which he was already much in- 2 
clined. He fancied his Generals and Nobles had be- f 
trayed him, and in this belief he reſolved to diſpatch 
the greateſt Part of them out of the way. His Vex- 
ation was ſtill increaſed, upon hearing that a Herald, 
which the Duke of Norfolk ſent to him, was mur- 
dered by an Engli/h Refugee. He apprehended im- 
mediately the ill Conſequences ſuch an Accident might 
be attended with, after the Misfortune juſt befallen 
him. So imagining it would be impoſſible to free 
himſelf from the Trouble he was in, he could not 
withſtand his immoderate Grief, which brought him 
to his Grave the 14th of December 1542. His Death Birth of 
2 ſeven Days after the Birth of a Princeſs cal- % Prin» 
led Mary, whom his Queen was delivered of, and ceſs Mary. 
who was his only Heir. A little before he loſt two 
Sons in one Day. 

Henry not knowing what paſſed in Scotland, had Henry er- 
cauſed the Scotch Priſoners to be brought to London, ders the 
where they arrived the 19th of December. Next Day „ * a 

they were conducted through the City from the Teer, 25% che to 
where they had been confined, to Meſtminſter, where London. 
the King was pleaſed to fee and talk with them. He 
upbraided them at firſt, that ſome of them had by 
R r 4 their 


% 
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1542. their pernicious Counſels, perſwaded the King their 
| Maſter to quarrel with him, and that they Juſtly ſuf. 
fered for a War themſelves had occaſioned, Never. 
theleſs, as he intended to make them inſtrumental in 
8 ſuch a Peace as he deſired, he ended his 
{courſe with ſome obliging Expreſſions, and grant. 
ed them more Liberty, by giving them in Cuſtody 
to ſeveral Noblemen. The Earl of Caſſilis had the 
good Fortune to fall into the Hands of the Archbi. 
ſhop of Canterbury, and to receive from him, during 
his ſhort ſtay at London, ſuch [Inſtructions as induced 
him to embrace the Reformation when he returned to 
his own Country. 

A few Days after, the News of the Birth of Mary 
ee Princeſs of Scotland, and of the King her Father's 
his Son end Death coming together, Ilenry thought it a favour- 
the new able Juncture to unite Scotland to Eau by match- 
_— ing his Son Edward with the new Queen of Scotland, 
H. ſend: He cauſed the Lords his Priſoners to be ſounded upon 
away the this Head, and finding them inclined to ſecond the 
#r1/oners, Overture, he ſet them at Liberty, on Condition they 

would give Hoſtages for their Return, in caſe the 

Project of the Marriage did not ſucceed. This Con- 
dition being accepted, they were conducted to Mu- 
caſtle, from whence they returned Home, upon the 
delivery of the Hoſtages. We ſhall ſee preſently 
What was the Iſſue of this Project. 

1543- The Parliament of England meeting the 22d of 
The Parti January, granted the King a Subſidy, both for the 
3 7% Charges he had been at in the War with Scotland, and 
King a for his other Occaſions. By that was meant, a War 
Sublidy. with France, of which there was no longer room to 
Herbert. doubt, ſince the King was juſt upon the Point of con- 

cluding a League with the Emperour. The Union 
which was going to be formed between theſe two Mo- 
narchs, would in all Appearance, be fo favourable to 
the Friends of Kome and the old Religion, that they 
queſtioned not but the Time was coming when tlie 


ak; © 


He projects 


Reformation ſhould be deſtroyed in England. Ho- 
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ſee an A# of Parliament paſſed which very much 1543. 
baulked their Expectations. This Ad, which Cranmer An a&t 
had moved and at length obtained, ran, That Lords, 2 
Gentlemen, Merchants, might have in their Houſes 2 rperrs 
an Engliſh Bible, with ſome other Religious Books Hofes. 
mentioned in the Ad, for the Inſtruction of their Fa- 

milies. But it was expreſsly forbidden to print, ſell, 

buy, or keep any religious Books but theſe, and to 

preach or ſpeak againſt the Ordinance of the Year | 
1540. There was alſo a very conſiderable Clauſe in 44vanra- 
this Statute, that the Offenders, if they were Eccleſi- gion: 
afticks, ſhould not be condemned to be burnt till the 2 _ 
third Offence, and that the Puniſhment of the Latty, cuſed of 
ſhould not extend beyond Forfeiture of Goods and Hereſy. 
Chattels [and perpetual Impriſonment.] Moreover, 

the AZ allowed the Party accuſed to bring Witneſſes 

for his own Purgation, which had never been granted 

betare in the caſe of Hereſy. Laſtly, it was enacted, that 

the accuſed ſhould be tried within a Year at fartheſt 

after the Indictment. But on the other Hand, the Power 
Law of the fix Articles was confirmed, and the Par- granted the 
lament left it in the King's Power to annull or alter te, 4 
the Act at his Pleaſure. By this laſt Clauſe the King Act. 

ſtill continued to have the Lives of the Reformed at 

his Command, fince by repealing this A, he could 
proſecute them upon the former Statules. 

In a Fortnight after the Parliament broke up, Henry 
Henry concluded with the Emperour a League, — 
which however was not publiſhed till the Month of 4 1 
7 une. It was by no Means for the Intereſt of Eng- Emperour. 
land that the King ſhould join with the Emperour os. Fog: 
to render him more powerful. He was already too pe. 11. 
much ſo. On the contrary, it would have been more 
proper, in order to keep the Balance even, that he 
ſhould have aſſiſted France. At leaſt it is undeniable 


that the ſtanding Neuter would have been advanra- 


gious to the Engli/h. But the King's Paſſion ran Rafe of 


counter to the Nation's Intereſt. He was very much Henry's 
diffatisfied with Francis upon ſeveral Accounts. In dt * 
the firſt Place, he obſerved in him a great Indiffe- Mea ed 


witn Fran- 


rence dis. 


* 
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1543. rence for whatever concerned him, ever ſince he had 
no farther need of his Aſſiſtance. Secondly, he per- 
ceived at length, that all his Promiſes to renounce 
like him, the Papal 5 tended only to amuſe 


The ad- 
vantage: 


of this 


was worth his while to have ſhown a greater Regard 


prac, ond — Reaſon, and deſtroy all his Hopes 


rowr's fade, Milantſe by Arms. The App 
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him. He knew that upon ſeveral Occaſions Franc; 
had blamed his Conduct, in Reſ pect to Religion, and 
paſſed very home Jeſts upon his Marriages. In the 
next Place, he paid neither the yearly Penſion of 2 
Hundred Thoufind Crowns, nor that of ten Thou— 
ſand for the Salt of Brouage, though he was bound 
thereto by divers Treaties. As for the Debt of two 
Millions, Francis indeed could produce Acquittances 
for good Part of that Sum; but then Henry had re- 
ceived no Money, the Acquittances being in lieu of 
the Succours he had voluntarily ingaged to lend him in 
his former Wars. However, there was a round Sum 
{till left unpaid, and the Debtor never went about to 
ſatisfy him. Moreover Henry had preſented the King 
of France with the Money due to him from the Em- 
perour, merely on Condition he would punctually 
perform the Treaties, and he complained Francis had 
not been exact as to that Point. But what offended 
Henry moſt of all, was the Obſtacles Francis had rai- 
ſed him in Scotland by help of a Faction, which had 
8 oppoſed his Deſigns. Here was ſufficient 

auſe for a Rupture, if the Nation's Intereſt had been 
the ſame with the Kings. But when the Caſe ſtands 
thus, ſeldom does it happen that the People's Intereſt 
gets the better of the Sovereign's. Henry reſolve! 
therefore to make the King of France ſenſible, that it 


for him, and to this End it was that he choſe to be 
reconciled with the Emperour, and to join in a League 
with him. | 

Charles V deſired nothing with ſo much Eagernels. 
He plainly ſaw that with the Aſſiſtance of Englan., 
he ſhould ſoon be able to bring the King of France do 
of recovering the 
rehenſion he had all + 


long been under of Henry's uniting with France 2 
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the German-Proteſtants, made him look upon the Al- 
lance with England as what would enable him to bring 
about his ambitious Deſigns. He found his Account 
much better in hindering Francis from ſetting Foot 
again in Jtaly, and in ſubluing the Proteſtants, than 
in executing, or rather in trying to execute the 
Pope's Sentence againſt Henry, an Undertaking in 
which in all Appearance he would not have come off 
with Honour. Beſides, the Death of Queen Catha- 
rine his Aunt, had much abated, and it may be en- 
tirely ſtifled his Deſire to revenge he. So at the 
very Time he was complaining to all the Princes of 
Europe that Francis held private Intelligence with the 
Irfidels, he made no Scruple to court the Alliance of 
an excommunicated King, who according to the Princi- 
ples of the Romiſi-Church, ought not to be looked 
upon with leſs Horror than the Turks. 
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One ſingle Difficulty 


Difficulty retarded the Concluſion of this Alliance. «por 1b 


The Emperour would have Mary Queen Catharine's 
Daughter, acknowledged for Legitimate, which 
Henry obſtinately refuſed. Nay, he could not grant 
it without condemning his Divorce from Catharine, and 
all the Steps he had taken upon that. Occaſion. He 
28 however, that purſuant to the Power given 
im by Adt of Parliament, he would give Mary a 
Place in the Succeſſion : 


„ Concluſion 
of the 


League. 


But he would never con- ,, ine. 


ſent that this Article ſhould be inſerted in the Treaty. moved. 


The Emperor's Friends in England adviſed him to be 
ſatisfied with this verbal Promiſe, apprehenſive as 
they were that the League from whence they expect- 
ed great Advantages, would be delayed by this Ob- 
ſtacle. Bonner Biſhop of London, who had been em- 
ployed in Spain about this Negotiation, willingly 
and heartily endeavoured to bring it to a good Iflue, 
hoping that a Union between the Emperor and the 
King, would re-eſtabliſh Religion in Euglaud upon 
the tame Foot it was before the Buſineſs of Divorce. 
The Treaty then was concluded at London the t 1th 
of February 1543. 
concerned England only, with what Henry held in Pi- 


It contained a League which 
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cardy, and on the Emperour's Part, the Provinces of 
che Low-Countries which were under his Dominion 
without any mention of Spain or Germany. The 
League was to this Effect : ; 

That the Emperour and the King of Exgland ſhould 
ſend Ambaſſadors to the King of France, to declare 
to him, that at his Inſtances only the Turks had in- 
vaded Chriſtendom. That therefore the two confe. 
derate Monarchs exhorted him to break his Alliance 
with the Infidels, to hold them for Enemies, and to 
have no Correſpondence with them. They demand- 
cd moreover, that he ſhould make amends for the 
Damages done to Chriſtendom, by his calling in thoſe 
cruel Fnemies. That he ſhould give over the War he 
had begun in ſeveral Places, to the End the Empe- 
rour might apply himſelf to the Defenſe of Chriſten- 
dom. That he ſhould cauſe the Town of Maran 
taken' by the Turks, to be reſtored to King Ferdinand 
and the Emperour Caſtro-novo, which they had be- 
ſieged with the help of twelve French Gallies. That 
he ſhould repair the Loſſes the Germans had ſuſtained 
by the Twrkyb Invaſion. Laſtly, that he ſhould ſa- 
tisfy the King of England for whatever he owed him, 
and give him Security for the Payment of the Hun- 
dred Thouſand Crowns. 

After theſe Prehminaries, the two confedrate Mo- 
narchs agreed that they would not make Peace or 
I'ruce but upon theſe Conditions: That Francis ſhould 
pay the King of Eng/and whatever was due to him, 
and for Security of the annual Penſion, ſurrender in- 
to his Hands the Earldom of Ponthieu, Boulogne, Mon- 
treuil, Andres and Terouenne, free from all Homage, 
tor which Henyy ſhould conſent that the yearly Re- 
venues thence ariſing ſhould be in lieu of the Penſion. 
Moreover, that Francs ſhould reſtore to the Empe- 
rour the Dutchy of Burgundy. 

That if the King of France ſhould delay but ten 
Nays to accept of theſe Conditions, the two confede- 
rate Monarchs thould proclaim War againſt him, with 


a Declaration that they would never make Peace os 
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the King of England was in Poſſeſſion of Normandy, 
Cuienne, and the Kingdom of France, and the Em- 
rour, of Abbeville, Bray, Corbeil, Peronne, Ham, 
\ N and the whole Dutchy of Burgundy. 
Laſt! 
take ha Field, and invade France with Twenty-five 
Thouſand Men, of whom five Thouſand ſhould be 
Cavalry. 
"Theſe were vaſt Projects. But theſe Princes were 
too wiſe to imagine that with Twenty-five Thouſand 
each, they ſhould be able to conquer France. It is 
likely therefore that they agreed in the Treaty, to 
bring into the Field ſo ſmall a Number of Troops 
purely to ingage Francis to provide for his Defenſe 
anly, in Proportion to their Forces. And indeed we 
ſhall ſee hereafter, that they invaded France with a- 
bove a Hundred Thouſand Men. 


One of the chief Reaſons why Henry joined in a Henry's 
League with the Emperour, was to find the King of chief Aim: 


France ſo much Work at Home, that he ſhould not 

have it in his Power to break the Meaſures already 

taken for the Union of Scotland with England, by a 
Match between Mary and Prince Edward. Henry had 
this Aﬀair very much at Heart, and that very juſtly, 

as It is eaſy to imagine. But unluckily for him, there 
was a Queen Dowager in Scotland of the Houle of 
Lirrain, and a Cardinal Archbiſhop of St. Andres, 
who being both devoted to France and the Pope, labour- 
ed with all their Power to defeat his Projects. As the 
Affairs of Scotland will be very ſoon much blended 
with thoſe of England, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſee what paſſed in that Country, after the Death of 
James V, without which it would be very difficult 
to underſtand what will be ſaid hereafter. 


„They agreed, that each of them ſhould . 
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After the deceaſe of James V, Scotland was in a Afri of | 


very ſad Condition. The late King had not ſettled 
the Regency during his Daughter's Minority. The 
next Heir to Mary, was James Hamilton Earl of Ar- 
ran, a Perſon of a very mean Genius, a lover of 
Books and Eaſe, bur little capable of managing, te 

\ fairs 
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1543. Affairs of the Publick, and ſtill leſs thoſe of War (a), 


He had ſhown ſome Inclination for the old Re. 
ligion, and thereby was become as much ſuſpected 
and odious to the Clergy, as agreeable to thoſe who 
had embraced the Reformation. The Queen Dowa. 
ger, Siſter to the Cardinal of Lorrain and the Duke 
of Guiſe, had an extreme Averſion to the Reformed 
She was kept in that Mind by Cardinal Beaton, Arch. 
biſhop of St. Andrews, a violent and cruel Man, who 
had already given ſeveral Proofs of his barbarous 
Temper towards thoſe who embraced the new Religi- 
on. Moſt of the Lords who would have been able 
by their Counſels, to ſupport the State in ſuch a Junc- 
ture, were either ſlain in the late Rout, or in the 
Hands of the Engliſh. But although they had been 
alive, or in Scotland, it would have been a very dif- 
ficult Taſk to ſucceed. There had been for a long 
while ſuch a Diviſion among the Nobles, that what 
one moved was ſure to be oppoſed by another. 
'Fhis was the Conſequence of the Factions which the 
Kings of France and England had ſtirred up in the 
Kingdom, and which were continued by different O- 
pinions in Religion. To all theſe Calamities was ad- 
ded, That of a War againſt a powerful Neighbour, 
who had juſt gained a very conſiderable Advantage, 
and could eaſily make a good uſe of the Conſterna- 
tion all Scotland was under. 

Amidſt this Confuſion, Cardinal Beaton ſeeing no 
Body able to ſtand againſt him, formed the Deſign of 
ſeizing the Regency. To that Purpoſe he forged a 


Will for the late King, wherein he was appointed Re- 


gent or Viceroy, during Mary's Minority, with three 
Counſellors or Aſſiſtants, whom the Earl of Arr 
was one, and cauſed it to be publiſhed againſt the 
Parliament ſhould meet and confirm it. Mean while, 
he ſtrove by all forts of ways to win ſuch as were pro- 
per to ſupport him, as well among the People, 20 

among 


(«s) This is, Buchanan's Character of him, 
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among the great Men. The Queen Dowager was 
the firſt that declared for him. 

But whilſt the Cardinal was labouring to ſtrengthen 
his Party, the Friends and Relations of the Earl of 
Arran were earneſtly ſolliciting him not to yield 
the Regency to one who had no manner of Right to 
it. They repreſented to him, That the Mill on which 
the Cardinal grounded his Pretenſions, was all a For- 
gery, becaufe the late King never valued him fo far 
25 to commit the Regency to him, to the prejudice 
of the Princes of the Blood. That it was a Contri- 
yance to deſttoy the Hamiltons with their whole Party, 
and to hinder the Progreſs of the Reformation. That 
all the World knew the Cardinal to be a Man of ill 
Principles, of little or no Conſcience, Crue], and Su- 
erſtitious, and if once he had the Power in his 
Hands, the Flames of Perſecution would quickly be 
kindled all over the Kingdom, not only againft the 
Reformed, but againſt all in general who would not 
bliadly ſubmit to his Orders, and that infallibly the 
Princes of the Royal Family, and the chief of the No- 
bles would fall the firſt Victims to his Ambition and 
Jealouſy. The Earl of Arran was of a peaceable 
Temper, and without Ambition. If he had followed 
his own Inclination, he would have left the Cardinal 
quietly to enjoy the Authority he had uſurped. But 
his Friends having as it were forced him by their Re- 
monſtrances, to aſſert the Right due to his Birth, he 
reſolved to demand the Regency, and ſhow the For- 
gery of the pretended ill, on which the Cardinal 
built his Claim. 

Whilſt theſe Things were in Agitation, the Pri- 
ſoners who had been releaſed came to Scotland, and 
with them Archibald Douglaſs Earl of Angus, and Mil- 
lam Douglaſs his Brother, who had been ſent away to 
England fifteen Years ago. Upon their Arrival, the 
Earl of Arran's Party grew much ſtronger, whereas 
the Cardinal loſt abundance of Followers, who had 

with him more out ot Fear than Affection. Peo- 
ple did not ſtick to fay publickly, chat the 5 of 
rrai's 


1843. 
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Arran's Right was indiſputable, even though the Kind 
out of mere Caprice, ſhould have diſpoſed of th 
Regency in Favour of the Cardinal, which however 
was incredible. The Parliament meeting in Marc, 
the Will was examined, and the Forgery being detet. 
ed, the Cardinal was removed, and the Earl of Arr 
declared Regent with almoſt unanimous Conſent, [ 
vas not without Reaſon that moſt of the Lords and 
Nobles were deſirous to free themſelves from the Do. 
minion of Cardinal Beaton. Before the Parliament 
met, a Paper was found written with the King's own 
Hand, wherein were ſet down the Names of three 
Hundred Lords and Gentlemen whom he had reſolved 
to diſpatch out of the way. As moſt of theſe pro- 


ſcribed Perfons were of the Reformed Religion, or fi- 


Henry 
tree: 10 
the Scots 
the Marri: 
age of their 
Deen 
with 
Prince E.4- 


ward 


voured the Reformation, it was not doubted but the 
Cardinal had very much contributed ro pur the King 
upon taking this barbarous Reſolution, by repreſent- 
ing to him, that they who had refuſed to fight againſt 
the Engliſh, were ſecret Friends of the King of Eg. 
land, and Favourers of the new Opinions. It is cer- 
tain, abundance of the Nobility were of the reformed 
Religion, or wiſhed well to the Reformation. The 
Earl of Array was one of this Number, and upon 
that Account it was that he ſaw himſelf ſo well ſe— 
conded when he demanded the Regency, becauſe thoſe 
of the new Religion had intended to make him their 
Protector. But it was an ill choice, the Earl's unac- 
tive and fearful Temper, rendering him very unhi to 


ſupport the Party who put themſelves under his Pro- 


tection, 

Whilſt the Parliament was fitting, Henry ſent an 
Ambaſſador * to Scotland to propoſe the Marriage of 
Prince Edward his Son with the young Queen, as !! 
had been agregd upon with the Lords the Priioners. 
The Ambaſſador was furniſhed with a good Sum of 
Money to facilitate the Negotiation, Henry knowing 
by Experience how uſeful a Means that was in 1 


* vir Kale Saal. e. 
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King und. The Queen and Cardinal Beaton uſed all their 1543. 
of the Credit and all their Addreſs to get the Overture re- 
wever jected. But as their Party was not ſtrong enough to 
lard i balance the King of England's, the Cardinal made it 
letect. ¶ his Buſineſs to confound all the Conferences which were 
Anm jeld upon this Occaſion, by long Speeches, far-ferched 
th Diſputes, Invectives againſt the contrary Party, with 
ls and deſign to raiſe Quarrels, which would obſtruct the 
e Do Concluſion of this Affair. His Artifices being ſeen 
amen through at laſt, he was confined to a Room till the 
$ 5 Debates were over. The Moment the ene no The no 
three BY longer appeared, the King of England's Propoſal was Propoſe 
olved Oat wichour much Difficulty, and the Parlia- ted. 
Pro: ment appointed Ambaſſadors to go and treat at Lon- 
or fr. den with the King about a Peace and the Marriage. 3 
at the George Douglaſs, the Earl of Angus's Brother, and 3 
King I dome other Lords were charged with this Negotiation, England 
eſen. W which ended at length in two Treaties concluded at andScot- 
aint London the 1ſt of July 1543. The firſt was to ſet- _ 4 
Ex. de a good and firm Peace between the two Kingdoms. XIV. 796. 
be ſecond, for the Match between Prince Edward 
rmed I and the young Queen of Scotland. Henry did all he 
The could to get Mary put into his Hands. But the Scotch 
ue Ambaſſadors not yielding to that, it was at laſt agreed 
11 fe. the ſhould not be brought into England till ſhe was 
thoſe W fill Ten Years old; That in the mean Time the 
their WI Parliament of Scotland ſhould appoint four Lords to 
una” WE take care of her Education, and Henry might add a 
fit to Fifth of his own Nation to convey his Advices to 
Pro- the Governours : That the Parliament of Scotland 

ſhould give the King three Hoſtages of Diſtinction, 
" bor Security that the Marriage thould be conſum- 
ge af mated F 
as 1 
— * The King might ſend a Nobleman and his Wife with other 
m 0 Perſons, not exceeding Twenty, to wait on her. And for Per- 
Wing mance of the Marriage Six Noblemen were to be ſent from 
—_ Sotland for Hoſtages. Burner, Vol. I. p. 323. 
lars 


Vol. VII. = 


This 
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1543 This Affair being ended, the Cardinal had a little 
more Liberty granted him, by being given in Cuſ. 
tody to the Lord Seaton. But that Nobleman ſuffe. 
ring himſelf to be bribed by his Priſoner, afforde 
him Means to make his Eſcape. As ſoon as he was 
at Liberty, he left no Stone unturned to get the 
Treaties broken which had been made with Enyland 
wherein he was very much aſſiſted by the Queen 
Dowager. As they were both firmly attached 9 
France and the old Religion, they could not ſee with. 
out extreme Grief the Alliance lately concluded with 
a Prince whom they looked upon as a Heretick, and 
whoſe Intereſt had for ſome time been contrary to 
that of Francis I, They plainly perceived, this Al. 
liance was capable of occaſioning great Alterations; 
well in Church as State, and would infallibly cauſe the 
Breach of the antient Friendſhip between Franre and 


| Cardinal Scotland. In order to parry this Blow, the Cardinal 


Beaton 


5% aſſembled at his Houſe the Heads of the Clergy, and 
theſe Tepreſenting to them the Danger the Church was in, 
Meaſure:. he obtained a large Contribution to aid him in ſup- 
porting her. This Money ſerved him to maintain hi 
Creatures, and practiſe upon ſome of the contrary 
Party. In a word, he managed things ſo dexterouſly, 
that he quickly put Matters in extreme Confuſion, 
By his Sollicitations and Intrigues he ordered it io, 
that the Priſoners who had been releaſed reſolved not 
to go and redeem their Hoſtages. The Earl of C. 
filis was the only Perſon who could not be prevaile 
His Party With upon any Conſideration to break his Word. li 
3: flronger ſhort, the Cardinal's Party being grown very nume. 
chan the rous by his Liberalities, ſtoutly oppoſed the ſending 
Regent's of the Hoſtages promiſed to the King of England by 
the Treaty. Beſides this, the Cardinal reſolving a 
any rate to ſet the two Nations at Variance, cauſed 
the Engliſh Ambaſſador to be highly affronted If 
ſome of his Party, and his Servants to be inſulted 
But the Ambaſſador knowing how deſirous the Kg 
his Maſter was that the Treaties ſhould be execute 


bore all with Patience, for fear of railing an * 
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Cu. MW -nable Quarrel, which he ſaw was what the Cardinal 1543. 
ſuffe. aimed at. Thus the Cardinal had brought things to 

orded Ml fuch a Paſs, that the Regent, who wanted Reſolution, 

e wall tried in vain to ſtop theſe violent Proceedings, ſince 

t the his Commands were openly diſobeyed. 

gland At laſt, the Day being come on which the three 

Queen Hoſtages were to be delivered, the Engli/h Ambaſſa- 

ed toll dor went and demanded them of the Regent, com- 

with plaining withal of the Affronts he had received. The 

J with Ml Regent told him, he was very ſorry any Diſreſpect 

, and had been ſhown to his Perſon and Character, and that 

ary to be would give him what Satisfaction he deſired at a 

is Al. more convenient Seaſon, but at preſent it was by no 

ions means proper : That he was himſelf witneſs of the 

aſe the Troubles raiſed by the Cardinal, and how contemp- 

we and tible the Actor of the Government was rendered 

xrdinal by the Cabals of that Prelate: That as for the Ho- 

y, and tages, it was'no longer in his Power to put them into 

vas in, WW his Hands, ſince the Cardinal and his whole Party 

in ſup· vere againſt it, who were now grown too ſtrong to 

rain h de compelled. The Ambaſſador was ſufficiently con- 

ntrary {MW vinced of « Truth of what the Regent ſaid, and as 

rouſly, Wie faw but little appearance of a Change in favour of 

fuſion, the King his Maſter, he contented himſelf with cal- 

d it fo, lng upon the Priſoners, to return to England accord- 

ved not ing to their Promiſe. But he ſucceeded no better in 

of C. at. They refuſed to go back, though they were 757 priſe: 
revailelreleaſed only upon Parole. The Earl of Caſſilis ners refuſe 
rd. laffelone, abhorring the Diſhoneſty of his Fellow-Priſo- 7 £9 $ack, 
nume · pers, ſet out for London, and put himſelf into the Zu * 
ſendugNing's Hands. This Action met with its due Re- Caſſilis. 
land bgvard. Henry received the Earl in a very civil Man- 

ving per. He commended his Faithfulneſs, and making 

cauſelſq im rich Preſents, gave him his Liberty without Ran- 
nted em. However, finding his Party in Scotland was 
inſultel either ſtrong enough, nor firm enough to his Inte- 
he Kugel, he reſolved to proclaim War with that King- 


Kecultts, 
unſeal& 
nabik 


om. He might eaſily have ſubdued it ſome Months 
fore, if he had thought fit to take Advantage of 
I 1 2 


Vor. VII, the 
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1543. the Conſternation the Scots were under after their De. 
feat, and the Death of their Sovereign. 
The The Queen and the Cardinal avg compaſſed 
Queen's their Ends as to a Rupture with England, conſidered 
ane Car- of Means to get the Government of the Kingdom, by 
_ _ 1 e the Earl of Arran, Head of the adver{ 
ſeizethe Faction. Indeed, they did not much fear the Earl, x 
Govern- they had lately made appear. But he bore the Tide 
ment. of Regent, and it was very poſſible that by the Coun 
ſels of the able Men of his Party, and the Help d 
the King of England, he might find means in the Fnd 
to make himſelf formidable. The War Henry had 
Juſt proclaimed againſt Scotland afforded them a Han- 
dle to execute their Project. They cauſed it to be 
repreſented to the King of France, That it was al. 
«© moſt impoſſible for Scotland to maintain a War 
with England without a powerful Aid from him: 
4 That the Earl of Arran, Regent of the Kingdom, 
*« favoured the Engli/b: That moſt certainly, inſtead 
of oppoling them, he would make uſe of them to 
«« eſtabliſh more and more his Authority, and to get 
„ the Queen's Marriage conſummated, as it had been 
projected: That in all likelihood this Marriage 
* would beget a Breach of the old Alliance between 
« France and Scotland, and a ſtrict Union between 
Scotland and England: That he might plainly ſe 
how much himſelf was concerned in a War, which 
* as it would infallibly be attended with ill Succels 
„ would cauſe him to loſe Scotland: That indeed 
they perceived how difficult it was for him toafſi 
them, when he ſtood in need of all his Forces ! 
* gainſt the Emperour: but they had deviſed a 
Expedient to gain time, by egg the Meaſure 
They ſend t of the contrary Party. The Expedient was, tf 
A &« he ſhould ſend over to Scotland Matthew Stu 
Lenox Earl of Lenox who was in France, that they mig 
from *« ſer him up againſt the Hamiltons, ro whom he M! 
France e « {worn Enemy, becauſe they had killed his Fatht 
2 1 „ That this Lord being in Scotland, would be imm 
Regens. 2 diately acknowledged for Head of the Party 
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and having paid his Reſpects to the Regent, withdre 


conſult with them about what was to be done. 
acquainted them with the Motives of his Return, and gent, De- 
the Hopes which had been given him of helping him 
to the Regency, of procuring him che 
ther in — and of ſetting him on the Throne 
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« gainſt the Regent; and that, by the Aſſiſtance 
« they were ready to lend him, he would become ſo 
« much Superiour, that it would not be poſſible for 
« the Regent to execute his Deſigns in favour of 
« England”. The better to perſuade the Earl of 
Lenox to come to Scotland, they put him in hopes of 
marrying the Queen Dowager, and of being placed 
onthe Throne in caſe the young Queen died before 
ſhe was married. They told him, this would be ſo 
much the eaſier, as that before the Birth of Mary, 
the late King had deſigned him for his Succeſſor, 
though farther removed in Blood than the Earl of 
Arran, becauſe he looked upon this laſt as a Baſtard 
by reaſon of the Unlawfulneſs of his Father's Mar- 
rage, Theſe Remonſtrances had the deſired Effect, 
Francis I, overjoyed at being able to ſtrengthen his 
Party in Scotland, without being forced to ſend thither 
ay great Supplies, ſent away the Earl of Lenox with 
all ſpeed, promiſing him his Protection. 
Mean while, the R 8 

Project, reſolved to ſupport himſelf by becoming 
Maſter of the N Perſon, who was then in the 
Caſtle of Limnuch or Linlithgoe. 


1453. 


egent having ſome notice of this The Car- 
dinal hin- 
ders the 
Regent 

But as he kept not from ba- 


tis Deſign private enough, the Cardinal, who was in- 2g the 


formed of it, came to Linlithgoe well attended, in 
order to hinder the 
diortly after, the Earl 


to his own Houſe, where he aſſembled his Friends to 


Queen-Mo- 


ould happen to die. The Friends he 


if the porn 
conſulted being all Enemies to the Regent, there was 
dot one but what adviſed him to lay hold on che pre- 


at Opportunity, and each made him an Offer of his 


lon, his Eftate, his Vaſſals and his Friends. So 
Ear] being determined to purſue his Point, drew 


together 
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together Four Thouſand Men, and putting himſelf 
at their Head, came to the Queen under colour c 
guarding her againſt the Attempts of the Regent, for 
fear ſhe ſhould be delivered up to the Enemies of the 
Kingdom. The Truth is, the Earl of Arran had re. 
ſolved to ſecure her, nay, was preparing to execute 
his Deſign : But when he found himſelf prevented, 
and conſidered he ſhould never be able to get the 
Queen out of the Hands of the Earl of Lenox, with. 
out coming to an open War, he ſent to treat of ar 
Agreement, Lenox conſented to it, on Condition the 
Queen ſhould be brought up for the future in Sterlig 
Caſtle, and Four neutral Lords, whom both Parties 
could equally truſt, appointed to guard her and take 
care of her Education, The Four Lords * being 
choſen and approved of, the = was brought to 
Sterling-Caſtle, where a few Days after ſhe wa 
| crowned. 
Ye Regen- The Regent, ſeeing his Enemies daily grew ſtronger, 
f:des with believed he ſhould not be able to withſtand the Storm 
1 which was gathering againſt him. So, his Courage 
Cardinal. and Reſolution failing him when he had moſt need of 
them, he choſe to give way to the Torrent rather 
than ſtrive in vain, as he thought, to ſtand againſt i. 
Perſuaded as he was that he ſhould be hereafter too 
weak to reſiſt the | 
believed he ought to alter his Meaſures, and ſtrict 
unite with them, But even in this he met with Di 
ficulties, which he cauld not get over without acting 
againſt his Conſcience, He had hitherto made almo 
Yo abiures Pen Profeſſion of the new Religion. But the Queti 
— and the Cardinal, as they could not bring themſelves 
Aug. 20. to be reconciled to him, as long as he was engaged i 
the Party of the Reformed, knew how to manage bin 
ſo well, that at laſt they drew him in to make a N. 
cantation in the Church of the Franciſcans at Steriin 
This Thing loſt him all his old Friends, and he wi 
reduced to depend upon the contrary Party, wit 


whom the Cardinal had more Power than * 


1543. 


2? Grawe,, Erilin, Lindſey, and Leviſion, Terbett. 


Queen- Mother and the Cardinal, be! 
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From thenceforward he was wholly guided by the 
Counſels of that Prelate, who was the true Regent, 
whilſt the Earl that bore the Name was no more than 
the Shadow. . 
When the Queen and the Cardinal had thus got the Le Ween 
Power in their Hands, they were at a Loſs about the . 2 


Earl of Lenox, with whom they had no longer any ery ro ſend 


647 
1543. 


mind to keep their Promiſe. So, their chief Care back the 
was to get rid of this Lord, who was a great In- 12 A 


cumbrance to them. They agreed therefore to de- Prance. 
fire the King of France to recal him; and whilſt they 

ſtayed for an Anſwer, the Queen ſhould continue to 

feed his Hopes, bur withal ſhould uſe ſundry Artifices 

to put off her Marriage, which he began to be very 

urgent with her to accompliſh, This Project was exe- 

cuted as it had been reſolved. The Queen. for ſome 

time amuſed her Lover, who not ſuſpecting what was 
contriving againſt him, ſpent his time in procuring 

her Diverſions, imagining, that would help to for- 

ward his Marriage: but the Queen ſtill found ſome 

new Reaſon to defer it. This Behaviour begot in They pre- 
him at length Suſpicions, which were confirmed by fie 
ſome Friend who was clearer- ſighted, or knew more France e 
of the Matter than himſelf. He heard the Qucen gamft him. 
and the Cardinal had writ to the Court of France, 


dat nothing could be more prejudicial to the King's 


Intereſt than his Stay in Scotland, ſince they had wan 
tie Regent over to their Side. 
Lenox was ſo provoked at being thus made a Fool ye rakes 
of, that he ſwore to be revenged, and without taking Arm. 
leave of the Queen and the Cardinal, he withdrew 
to Dunbarton. In the mean while, Francis, who was 
not yet informed of the Alterations in Scotland, ſent 
Thirty Thouſand Crowns to the Earl of Lenox, to 
be diſtributed among thoſe of the Party, or to bribe 
lome of their Adverſaries. By theſe means it was 
wat the Court of France long ſince kept up a Faction 
in Scotland, whilſt the Court of England oppoſed her 
by the ſame Methods. This Money arriving when 
Lenox was at Dunbarton, he ſent part to the Lords who 
814 had 


7 mg 
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1543- had the care of the young Queen, and gave a ſmall 

Matter to his own Friends. But the Cardinal had ng 

ſhare, though he flattered himſelf with having th, 

beſt part of ir, and expected it with impatience. Hz 

was ſo very angry at it, that he perſwaded the Re. 

gent to raiſe an Army and ſurprize Glaſcow, where 

Lenox was retired with his Money. The Preparat 

ons which were making at Court, though under othe 

Pretenſes, cauſing, the Earl of Lenox to ſuſpect the 

might be deſigned againſt him, he reſolved to py 

himſelf in a Poſture of Defenſe. It was no hard My: 

ter for him to draw Forces together. The Cardin 

had many Enemies, and the Regent had loſt hi 

Friends, ſince he had firſt forſaken them. Wherefor: 

the Regent's Soldiers were raiſed but very ſlowh, 

whilſt the Earl's came together in a Moment. With 

in a few Days he had ten Thouſand Men on Fort, 

and ſent the Cardinal word, that he would fave hin 

the Trouble of coming to Glaſcow. The Cardinal re 

ceived this Defiance with a ſeeming Contempt, and 

2 eat is made as if he would go on with his Enterprize. But 

4 —— he intended by no means to come to a Battle. Hr 

7 ſt gh to the Regent's Experience, wo fince 
gage, id not truſt enough to the Rege Xperience, W 

was no Warrior. Beſides, he foreſaw that by ſpin-W been 

ning out the Time, he ſhould oblige his Enemy u on f. 

diſmiſs his Troops, becauſe he wanted wherewithal v theſc 

keep them long on Foor. Buſt 

The Cardi- What the Cardinal had foreſeen came to pak that 

zel ha: all The Earl of Lenox finding himſelf deſtitute of Mo back 


ie Pegs ney, and ſeeing his Men deſert in great Numbers, {et i 
Regent; was forced at laſt to accept a Peace which was offer Har 
Name, ed him. He came to Edinburgh, where he was ou. who 
wardly reconciled with the Regent and the Cardinal Bloy 
after which they went together to Sterling. But in! It 


few Days after, having notice that the Court had i Perc 
Deſigns againſt him, he privately withdrew, and r ecut 
turning to Glaſcow, he provided the Biſhop's Paha fucc 
with a Garriſon and Ammunition, and went ui Thi 
ſnut himſelf up in Dunbarton. There he was informs 
that they had prejudiced the King of France N 
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kim to ſuch a Degree, that there was no Proſpect of 1543. 


obtaining his Aſſiſtance for the future. Thus ſtood 
Matters in Scotland, when Henry took the Reſolution 
of renewing the War againſt that Kingdom. We 
muſt ſee now what paſſed in England. 

In July Henry married his ſixth Wife, the Lady The King's 
Catharine Parr * Widow to [Nevil] Lord Latimer, ſixth Mar- 
making good what was only ſaid in Jeſt upon the 7727 
AF paſſed in 1541, that the King could marry with : 
none but a Widow. The new Queen was a Favou- 
rer of the Reformed, But ſhe was to proceed with 
great Circumſpection, in order to give no Offence 
to a Huſband whoſe Will it was that none ſhould 
believe but what he did himſelf. For this Reaſon ſhe Protef- 
durſt not, juſt after her Marriage, interceed for three tants 
Proteſtants who were burnt at Windſor, at the Inſtiga- winds 
tion of Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, This Prelate | 
never miſſed an Opportunity to exaſperate the King 
againſt thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the Ad of the 
fix Articles. But he ſhowed not the ſame Zeal a- 
gainſt thoſe who were ſtill attached to the Pope. 

This Affair however went farther then he deſired, pj, dir. 
fince it occaſioned the Diſcovery of a Plot which had covered 
been formed to ruin ſeveral Families at Mindſor, up- and pu- 
on falſe Accuſations. The King was ſo offended at AR: 
theſe diabolical Practices, that he would have the 
Buſineſs examined to the Bottom. The Iſſue was, 

that the Contrivers of the Plot were carried on Horſe- 

back, with their Faces to the Horſe-Tails, and then 

ſet in the Pillory. *Tis ſaid, Gardiner had a great 

Hand in this Project. But he was a very crafty Man, 

who knew how to conceal the Arm that gave the 

Blow, when he thought it dangerous to ſhow ir. 

It was eaſy for the Enemies of the Reformation to Pler 4. 
perceive that Cranmer was the greateſt Bar to the Ex- gan 
ecution of their Deſigns, and that they ſhould never Be 
ſucceed as long as he was in Favour about the King. 
This made them reſolve to ſet themſelves before all 

Things 


Daughter of sit Thome: Parr of Kendal. 


1543. Things upon deſtroying him, which done, they ima- 
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gined the ruin of his whole Party would follow of 
courſe, There were two oppoſite Things in this Un- 
dertaking, whereof the one ſeemed to promiſe them 
good Succeſs, and the other rendered the Execution 
of it very difficult. The firſt was, the King ſeemed 
fully bent not to ſpare thoſe who were termed Ie. 
reticks, that is to ſay, thoſe who did not entire! 

conform themſelves to the Explanation of Faith late- 
ly publiſhed. Now every Body knew the Archbi- 
ſhop was of this Number, though he uſed a great 
deal of Caution not to give his Enemies any Advan- 
tage either by Word or Deed. The ſecond was, 
the very particular Eſteem the King had for the 
Archbiſhop, againſt whom ſeveral Attempts had 
been made, but without Succeſs. This hindered not 
tis Enemies from thinking, if they could once con- 
vince the King that Cranmer's Opinions were very 
different from his, it would in ſome Meaſure incenſe 
him. After that, they hoped the King would require 
of him, as of the reſt of his Subjects, a blind Submiſ- 
ſion, and that Cranmer's Oppoſition would deſtroy 
the King's Affection for him. The Buſineſs then was 
only to inſpire the King with Suſpicions, which 
ſhould induce him to examine fully what the Arch- 


He is ac- biſhop's Opinions were in Matters of Religion. To 


that End, no occaſion was omitted to hint to 


s. the King that it was in vain to puniſh Hereticks whilſt 


their chief Supporters were ſuffered to live in quiet. 
2097 rceiving Cranmer was drove at, made no An- 

wer. 
Indication that it was to no purpoſe to try to incenſe 
him againſt that Prelate. Bur at laſt theſe Inſinua- 
tions were ſo often repeated, that he ſeemed to give 
Ear to them, that he might fully diſcover what the 
drift of them was. He hearkened therefore to eve 
Thing Cranmer's Enemies had a Mind to ſay agat 
him, and deſired to have the Articles of Accuſation 
which pretended to bring againſt him, with the 
Names of his Accuſers. The Duke of * 


e was in hopes his Silence would be a plain 
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Biſhop of Wincheſter, and their Party, concluded the 
Archbiſhop would be quickly ruined, ſince the King 


65 vas pleaſed to examine his Conduct. But they took 
hem care how they made themſelves Parties, their Deſign 
Ition being to ſeem diſintereſted, that they might be able 
med o ſtrike him the more home. They cauſed there- 
| He. fore the Particulars of the Accuſation to be drawn up 
rely by ſome Prebendaries of Canterbury, and certain Ken- 
late- %% Juſtices of the Peace, whom they perſwaded to 


be his Accuſers. The Articles being put into the 


hbi- 

= King's Hands, he went in his Barge to Lambeth, the 
van- Archbiſhop's Palace on the other fide of the Thames. 
vas, Cranmer hearing the King was coming, haſted down 
the to his Stairs to receive him, and by his order went in- 
had to the Barge. When the King was alone with him, 
not he lamented the growth of Hereſy in the Kingdom, 
on- and told him, he was endeavouring to find out the 
ery chief Encouragers of it, that he might puniſh them 
nle according to the utmoſt rigour of the Law, about 
lire which he was come to aſk his Opinion. Cranmer an- 
nil. ſwered without any concern, that his Zeal was lauda- 
oy ble; but intreated him for God's Sake to conſider 
110 well beforehand what Hereſy was, for fear inſtead of 
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ich puniſhing Hereticks he ſhould fight againſt God. 


h- The Converſation having laſted ſome Time longer He informs 
lo upon this Subject, the King told him at laſt, he was im of the 
ro the Man who was accuſed of being the Protector and 2 ** 
It chief Encourager of the Hereticks, and then gave him orders bim 
et. the Articles of Accuſation againſt him. Cranmer run- to proceed 

n- ning them over, fell on his Knees, and freely owned againſt his 
in do the King he was ſtill of the ſame Mind he was of * 


ſe when he 1 the Six Articles; but that he had 
4— done or ſai nothing againſt them. Then he humbly 
6 deſired him, that he might be tried by the Laws, 
e becauſe he was very ſure he ſhould never be convict- 
1 ed of having broken them. Whereupon the ws 

aſked him, whether it was true that he was married. 
n Cranmer confeſſed it, but ſaid he had ſent his Wife to 
e 
e 
p 


Germany upon the paſſing of the AZ of the Six Articles. 


Henry, who for a long while had ſeen about him 2 
u 
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Cranmer name his Judges himſelf. If Cranmer had been of a | 


excuſes 


himſelf. 


The King 
gives him 
ana her 
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ſuch as diſſembled their Sentiments, was charmed with 
the Archbiſhop's Candor and Sincerity. So far was 
he from taking his Confeſſion ill of him, that he 


could not forbear admiring his Steddineſs, which 


made him dare the greateſt Danger he had ever been 
in, and that he ſhould be ſo well able to reconcile ir 


with an Invincible Regard for the Laws. Wherefore | 


he gave him a very great Proof of his Eſteem and 
Affection, by diſcovering to him the Plot his Ene- 
mies had laid againſt him, by naming his Accuſers, 


and ordering him to proceed againſt them. Cranmer | 


would have excuſed himſelf ; but the King told him 
politively he would be obeyed, and that he ſhould 


vindictive Temper, he had here a fair Opportunity 
of being revenged of thoſe who would have ruined 
him, and particularly of Gardiner chief Contriver of 
the Plot, as appears by Letters written with his own 
Hand. But he ſhowed ſo great backwardneſs to puſh 
this Affair, that at length the King grew weary of 
preſſing him, ſeeing he did it ſo much againſt the 
Grain. However, he had not the leſs value for 
him. Shortly after, one of his ſecret Enemies whom 
the King knew to be ſo, though he himſelf had no 


wart of his Suſpicion of him, deſiring his Aſſiſtance in a Sute he 


Eferm. 


had at Court, he went immediately and ſpoke to the 
King in his behalf. The King ſurprized tq ſee him 
{peak for this Perſon, aſked him if he knew him well; 
and upon his anſwering, that he took him for a 
Friend; No, replied the King, he is your mortal Ene- 
my, and 1 command you when you ſee him next to call 
him Knave, Cranmer begged the King to diſpenſe 
with him from uſing Language ſo little becoming a 
Biſhop ; but the King inſiſted upon his obeying him. 
Nevertheleſs Cranmer found means to be excuſed, and 
the King content with admiring his Goodneſs, would 
not preſs him any more upon that Head. Thus the 
Plot, contrived for the Archbiſhop's Ruin, ſerved 
only to indear him the more to the King, and to es 

is 
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his Enemies ſee how dangerous it was for them to 1543. 
meddle with him. 


The 23d of December the King created the Lord The 
Parr, the Queen's Brother, Earl of Eſſex, and con- Oneen's 
ferred on Sir William Parr her Uncle, the Title of e 


Lord Par [of Horton, ] with the Office of Chamberlain gar ef 


to the Queen. Eſſe x. 
Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in England, the War be- Herbert. 
ween the Emperour and the King of France was car- 5e ,,, 

rying on in ſeveral Places. In the Beginning of the war te 
Campaign, Francis had ſome Advantages in the Low- !ween the 
Countries, where he took Landrecy, Emery, Bajaume, ves g ped 
Maubeuge and Luxemburg, But the Emperour arriv- France. 
ing about the End of the Summer with a ſtrong Sup- Bellay. 
ply of Spaniſh Troops, Francis was obliged to keep Mezerai. 
4 little at a Diſtance, becauſe he found his Enemies 

too ſtrong for him. This gave the Emperour an 
Opportunity to inveſt Landrecy, of which however 

he was forced to raiſe the Siege, upon Francis's find- 

ing means to throw in Succours. But he made him- 

ſelf amends by taking Cambray. 

At the ſame Time Barberoſſa, Admiral of the Turks, Siege of 

coming to Marſeilles in the beginning of July, with a Nice by 
hundred and ten Turkiſh Gallies, found there the Earl ay rea 
of Englien of the Houſe of Bourbon, with Twenty-two Turks. 
French Gallies. Having joined their Forces, they | 
went together and attacked Nice, the 1oth of Auguſt, 
and on the 2oth they became Maſters of the City. 
Bur the Caſtle made ſo brave a Defenſe, that the 
Turkiſh Admiral finding he loſt both Time and Re- 
putation before the Place, retired and went and win- 
tered in Provence, from whence he returned to Turky 
in the beginning of the Spring. I ſhall ſay nothing 
of the War in Piedmont, becauſe it produced no re- 
markable Event. 

During this whole Campaign, Henry aſſiſted the 1544. 
Emperour only with a ſmall Body * of Troops, The Empe- 
commanded by Sir Jobn Wallop : but they both jj Sm 

| formed 2 Pre 


fects. 
= 


* Six Thouſand Men. Herbert. 
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ject it would be neceſſary for them to go Hand in 
Hand and act unanimouſly. Wherefore Henry could 
hardly diſpenſe with keeping his Word with the Em- 
; perour, 1n giving the Princeſs Mary a Place in the 
_ . Succeſſion. The Parliament meeting the 14th of Ja- 
1 be ny 1544, immediately paſſed an AF, ſettling the 
Sweeeſſion to Order of thoſe who could pretend to the Crown after 
sbe Crown. the King's Death. I have obſerved ſeveral Times, 
that the Parliament was held in Subjection, and did 
nothing but what the King pleaſed. Of this we have 
had ſundry Inſtances, but none more flagrant than the 
preſent one. In this AZ Prince Edward was placed 
firſt with his Iſſue. In the ſecond Place, the King's 
Heirs-Male by his preſent Queen, or by any other 
he might marry hereafter, with their Iſſue. In the 
third Place, the Princeſs Mary and her Line. Laſt- 
ly, the Princeſs Elizabeth and her Heirs. But there 
was no mention of the King's Divorces from the 
Queens, Mothers co theſe two Princeſſes. So not- 
withſtanding the As, which had approved and con- 
firmed theſe Divorces, and which had never been re- 
pealed, the Parliament ſeemed to conſider theſe Prin- 
ceſſes as Legitimate, though before they had been de- 
clared Baſtards, and as ſuch had been excluded from 
the Succeſſion. On the other ſide, to let the Prin- 
ceſſes ſee they were beholden to the King their Fa- 
ther for this Favour, the Ad made them liable to 
ſuch Limitations or Conditions as the King ſhould 
pus to lay upon them, on Pain of forfeiting the 
ight which was granted them. Moreover, in caſe 
of Diſcbedience on their Part, or if they died with- 
out Hi:irs, the Parliament gave the King Power to 
ſettle the Crown on any other by his Letters Patents, 
or by his laſt Will ſigned with his own Hand. Was 
not tłiis conſidering theſe two Princeſſes as Baſtards, 
lance heir Right to the Succeſſion was made to de. 
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2544 formed vaſt Projects for the next Year. They inteng. | 
ed to enter France, the one by Champagne, the other 


by Picardy, each at the Head of forty Thouſang | 
Men, and to join about Paris. To execute this Pro. 
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dend upon the King their Father's Pleaſure ? With- 
out taking upon me to call in queſtion the King's, 
and the Repreſentatives of the Nation's Right to ſettle 
the Succeſſion as they pleaſe, I cannot forbear re- 
marking here, that this Right was carried upon this 
Occaſion, as far as it can be ſtretched. Upon Sup- 
ſition that theſe rwo Princeſſes were Baſtards, the 
Parliament granted the King the Power of calling 
them to the Throne, contrary to the Laws and Cuſ- 
toms of the Land ever ſince the Conqueſt. On the 
other Hand, ſuppoſing them to be Legitimate, the 
King had Liberty given him to debar them of the 
Succeſſion, contrary to the ſame Laws and Cuſtoms, 
ſince it was in his Power to lay upon them ſuch Con- 
ditions as 1t would have been impoſſible for them to 
grins This was a Power no King of England 
ad ever enjoyed, and which ſhows that this Act 
flowed not ſo much from the Parliament, as from 
the King himſelf. To palliate in ſome Meaſure theſe 
Contradictions, care was taken not to mention 1n the 
dd, the King's Divorces from Catharine and Ann. 
Only Liberty was left to every one to gueſs at the 
Motives of the AZ, which was not very difficult, 
ſince there was no other than thar of complying with 
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the King's Will. By a Clauſe in this Statute, all 4 neu 
Perſons were obliged to take a new Oath againſt the Gath or- 


Authority of the Biſhop of Rome; which whoſoever 
refuſed ro take, or ſhould break any of the Articles 


of this AZ, was to be adjudged a Traitor. 


ie 


By another Act paſſed this ſame Seſſion, the Title The king. 
of King of England, France and Ireland, Defender of Tile ſes- 
the Faith, and Supreme Head of the Church of England _ oe. 
and Ireland, was united for ever to the Crown of 


England, 


By another it was enacted, that no Perſon ſhould AR te li- 
be put to his Trial on account of the Statute of the 277 


lix Articles, but upon a Preſentment by the Oaths o 


f 
twelve Men, before ſuch Commiſſioners as the King 
ſe : That no Perſon "al 


ſhould appoint for that Purpo 


Juriſdibtis 


edel 


ſhould be impriſoned before he was Indicled; and Sui. 


laſtly, 
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1543. laſtly, that the Preſentiment ſhould be made within 
forty Days after the pretended Offence committed 
otherwiſe it ſhould be rejected v. Hereby the Esch. 
fiaſtical Courts were tied up in ſome Meaſure from 
oppreſſing the Subjects under Pretenſe of Hereſy, ſince 
the Engliſb were allowed the ſame Privileges in that 
Crime as in all others. 

Laſtly, the Parliament granted the King a Subſidh, 
23 after a manner never before known, by decrecing 
Xing clear that thoſe who had lent him Money ſhould be bound 
all Debt, to forgive the Debt *:. How unjuſt ſoever this 4 

might be with reſpect to particular Perſons who had 
lent the Money, the Parliament was not ſorry the 
King deſired it, to the end the Method of Loans 
might ceaſe, which in Time would have rendered 
Parliaments uſeleſs. 
and revive The Authority formerly granted the King was al- 
che Auth ſo revived [during his Life,] of appointing Com- 
. CROW" miſſioners to examine all Canons and Conſtitutions Ec- 


miſfoners. Cleſiaſtical, and to take all neceſſary Alterations, which 
the King had neglected hitherto. 


TheParlia- 


200 Lg Before the End of the Seſſion, Thomas Wriotheſley 
e a great Stickler for the old Religion, was made Lord 


Chancellor, Chancellor in the room of the Lord Audley deceaſed. 
May 3. In the 93 of the Year Francis I. had ſent 
War in Pi. into Piedmont the Earl of Englien who was but two 
edmont. 33 

and Twenty Years old, to take the Command of the 
Army in the room of Boutieres who had not been 
very ſucceſsful, This young Prince ingaging the 


* Here is a Miſtake. The Preſentment was to be made within 
a Year after the Offence committed. And if any Preacher ot 
Reader (hould ſpeak any Thing in his Sermon or Reading, contra- 
ry to any Matter contained in the Six Articles, he muſt be com- 
plained of within forty Days, unleſs a juſt Cauſe were given way 
it could not be ſo ſoon. See the Act. This Act had clearly a Re- 
lation to the Conſpiracies mentioned in the former Year, both 2. 
gainſt the Archbiſhop, and ſome of the King's Servants. 


„ Nay, Thoſe who had got Payment, either in whole or in 
port, of the Sums ſo lent the King, were to repay what they had 
received to the Exchequer, There was ſome ſuch Act paſſed in 
the zit Year of the King's Reign. Burnes, 


Marquils | 
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Marquiſs of Guaſt at Ceriſoles, obtained the 14th of 517 
April a ſignal Victory over him, which coſt the In- r 
perialiſts ten Thouſand Men, beſides the Wounded 
and Prifoners. In the Confternation the Marquiſs of 

Guaſt was under, after the Loſs of the Battle, he 

would have had much ado to keep Milan for the Em- 

perour, if the Earl of Engbien had not been ſtopped 

in the midſt of his Carreer by expreſs Orders. As 

the King of France had received notice that the Em- 

perour and the King of England were to join and in- 

rade him in the Heart of his Dominions, with an 

Army of eighty Thouſand Foot, and Twenty-two 
Touſand Hor/v, he deemed it more neceſſary to pro- 

vide for the Defenſe of his Kingdom, than to think 

of making Conqueſt in Italy. For this Reaſon he or- Francis 
dered the Earl of Engbien to ſend him twelve Thou- recalls his 
ſand Men of his Army. The lefſening of his Forces flat 112 
diſabled the young Prince from reaping any other & 
Advantage from his Victory, than the taking of Ca- 

117140 which he reduced to the King's Obedience. 

Mean while, the formidable Armies which were to War with 
invade France, not being yet ready, Henry reſolved 3 
to make uſe of part of his Troops to finiſh the Affair — 
of Scotland, which he had ever at Heart. If he had : 
declared War againſt Scotland, it was not to make 
Conqueſt upon that Kingdom, bur ſolely with De- 
ſign to compel the Scots, by the Terror of his Arms, 
to agree to the Match between their Queen and the 
Prince his Son. He could not conceive that in their 
preſent Circumſtances it was poſſible for them ro flat- 
ter themſelves with a Proſpect of Succeſs in ſo un- 
equal a War, which was capable of ruining Scotland 
in one ſingle Campaign. But Cardinal Beaton, an ob- 
ſtinate Man, if ever there was one, who governed in 
the Regent's Name, choſe. rather to expoſe the King- 
dom to become a Prey to the Engliſh, than agree to 
a Peace which could not be made without ruining his 
Greatneſs. So Henry ſeeing it was 1 to preſs 
him more cloſely, reſolved to ſend to Scotland part 
of the Troops defigned againſt France, The Lord 
Vol, VII. 1 Edward 
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1544. Edward Seymour Earl of Hertford, and Sir Jobn Dud. 
ley Lord Liſle High-Admiral, were appointed for this 
Expedition. The former led the Army to Ne- Cg, 
tle, where the Admiral arrived with a Fleet, and two 
Hundred Tranſport-Ships, on Board of which the 
Troops were imbarked. The Earl of Hertford lang. 
ing near Leith, took that Town without Difficulty, 
and then marched directly to Edinburgh, of which he 
became Maſter with the ſame eaſe. The Regent and 
the Cardinal had not provided for their Defenſe, 
imagining the King's Threats would be without Ef. 
fect. The City of Edinburgh was ſacked and burnt; 
but the Engliſh attacked not the Caſtle, for fear of 
being ingaged in too long a Siege, After that they 
returned to Leith, and burning the Town, re- 
tired to Berwick the 18th of May. If Henry had re. 
ſolved to have made the beſt of his Advantages, he 
would have reduced all Scotland under his Dominion, 
conſidering the great Conſternation the Scois were ur. 
der upon this Invaſion. But two Reaſons with-held 
him. The firſt, that he wanted his Troops to ſend 
them to France, where he intended alſo to go in Per 
ſon. The ſecond, that his Aim was only to let the 
Scots ſee what they were to expect, if they did not 
ſpeedily reſolve to execute the Treaty for their Queen's 
Marriage, and he ſcarce doubted but this Method 
would ſucceed. Mean while, it muſt needs have been 
thought very ſtrange that he ſhould court the young 
Queen of Scotland for the Prince his Son, 1n ſo ex- 
traordinary a manner, and the World was perſwaded 
either that he had done too much, or that he did too 
lictle. 5 

The Farl Though Henry had withdrawn his Army out 0 
1 Scotland, he had not however given over his Projec: 
= of harraſſing the Scots till he ſhould force them to: 
grec to the Marriage. To this End it was that 
made good uſe of an Occaſion which offered, to g 

the Regent and the Cardinal freſh Diſturbances. I 

Earl of Lenox having quitted the Court, as has bet 

ſaid, was gone to Dunbritton, the Governour wheres 
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was devoted to him; but he was there under a very 
great Perplexity. His Friends in France had inform- 
ed him, that the King was exceedingly incenſed a- 
gainſt him, and accuſed him of having laviſhed away 
the Money which had been ſent him to maintain the 
War againſt the Eugliſo. This was in Effect what had 
been hinted to Francis 


by the Queen Dowager, the 
Regent and the Cardinal, who were ſeconded by the 


Cardinal of Lorrain, and the Duke of Guiſe, and in 


this manner it is that the French Hiſtorians repreſent 


the Thing. The Earl willing to clear himſelf, had 
ſent one to France, to acquaint the King with all that 
had paſſed in Scotland ſince his Arrival, and with the 
preſent Poſture of Affairs in that Country. But the 
King prepoſſeſſed by the Cardinal of Lorrain, refuſed 
to give the Perſon Audience, nay, was juſt going to 
order him to Priſon. 
forſaken, both by the King of France, and thoſe who 
had at firſt ſided with him in Scotland, ſent to the 
King of England to know whether he would be plea- 
ſed to take him into his Service, together with the 
Earl of Glencarn his intimate Friend. Henry received 
the Overture more favourably than the two Lords 
durſt have expected. He promiſed them his Protec- 
uon on certain Conditions, which he would ſettle with 
them, if they would ſend ſome truſty Perſons to Eng- 
and, Whereupon the Earl of Glencarn came himſelf 
to Carliſle with the Biſhop of Cathne/s, Brother of the 
Earl of Lenox, and two others. In a few Days after 
their Arrival, they concluded with the King's Com- 
miſhoners * a Treaty, wherein the Earl of Lenox and 
Glencarn promiſed : 


The Earl ſeeing himſelf thus 


I. That they would cauſe the pure Word of God to Corn 


m to a 

chat h be preached in their Territories. ons be- 
tO give | tween 
s. Th Thomas rp wig, (made Baron, January iſt, and Chancel- —_— 
as ber. 0 14.) the Duke of Swfolk and Sir Thomas Pager. The g. 


*Uy was concluded betwixt them by way of Iadenture, June Earl of 


reom26, Lenox. 
whe 3 AR. Pub. 
XIV. 22. 


Ver. VII. 


N II. That July. 
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1544 II. That they would hinder to the utmoſt of their 
Power, the young Queen from being carried out of 
Scotland, and would do their Endeavour to deliver 
her into the Hands of the King of England. 

III. That they would aſſiſt the King with all their 
Forces, to procure him the Direction of the Govern- 
ment of Scotland, and the Title of Protector of the 
Realm. 

IV. That the Biſhop of Catbnueſs and Hugh Cur. 
ningham, ſhould be given in Hoſtage to the King of 
England. 


The King promiſed on his Part: ; 

1. That his Army ſhould not oppreſs their Lands, 

2. That he would conſtitute the Earl of Lenox Re. 

ent of the Kingdom, provided he would do nothing 
without the King's Advice. 

3. That he would give him out of the Revenues 
of the Crown, what would be reaſonable to maintain 
the Dignity of Regent. 

4. That in caſe the young Queen ſhould dye, he 
would ſupport the Earl of Lenox in obtaining the 
Crown againſt the Pretenſions of the Earl of Arras. 

5. That he would give the Earl of Glencarn an 
yearly Penſion of a Thouſand Crowns. 4 

6. That he would agree, that Margaret Dog 
his Niece ſhould eſpouſe the Earl of Lenox, provided 
ſhe were willing. 


This Treaty was ſigned at Carliſle the 13th of Ms, 

Juſt as the” Engliſh Army was quitting Scetland, and re 

tiring to Berwick, . 

| Some Days after the Earl of Lenox came to th 

— Court of England, where the foregoing Treaty . 

Act. Pub. confirmed the 26th of June, with the Addition of t 
XV. 29. following Articles. | 


That the Earl of Lenox ſhould ſurrender to l 
King the Caſtle of Dumbarton, and the Ifle of Bu! 
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That if he married Margaret Douglaſi, he ſhould 
aſſign her an honourable Dower. 

The King bound himſelf on his Part, to aid him 
with five Hundred Men, to give him a Penſion of 
ſeventeen Hundred Marks for himſelf, and one of a 
Hundred Marks for George S!riv2/ing, Governour of 
Dunbritton. 


In purſuance of this Treaty, the Earl of Leneæ The Fart 
came to Dunbriiton with thirteen Ships, and about 4 3 
fix Hundred Men. Upon his Arrival, he went to nder 
the Caſtle with a few Followers, to try to perſwade Dunbrit- 
the Governour * to deliver up the Place to the King ton 2 the 
of England. But the Governour preferring his Duty * 
to his Affection for the Earl, refuſed to admit the Herbert. 
Engliſo. This Attempt failing, Lenox went and ra- 
vaged the Iſles of Arran and Bule, where he met 
with no Oppoſition. Then he made a Deſcent upon 
kintyre, and after plundering ſome Villages, he ſteer- 
ed his Courſe to Briſtol, where he expected the King's 
Return, who was now in Fance. | 

In the mean while, the Earl of Arran and Cardi- Another 
nal Bealon profecuted with the utmoſt Rigour, the 1 
Earl of Lenox's Friends, and confiſcated their Eſtates. in Scot- 
But a freſh Invaſion from the Engliſh, who, though land. 
few in Number, took Fedburrough, Kelſoe, and Cold- 
iam, cauſed them to ſtop Proceedings, and pur 
them upon raiſing an Army, which might enable them 
to beat back their Enemies. The Scotch Army a- 
mounting to eight Thouſand Men, being ready to 
march, the Queen Dowager, the Regent and the Car- 
dinal led them to Coldingham, where the Engliſh up- 
on their going away, had left a Garriſon. But whilil 
they were taken up in this Siege, the Regent having 
Advice that the Eugliſb were marched from Berwick 
in order do relieve the Town, was ſeized with ſuch 2 ; 
Pazick, that ſpeedily mounting his Horſe, he rid a- 
way all alone ro Dunbar. This haity flight threw the 


* "= . 
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, 1544 whole Army into ſuch a Conſternation, that there was 
no hindering the Soldiers from disbanding, Only the 
Earl of Angus, witha few Men, reſolved to ſtay and 
carry off the Artillery which was going to be de. 
ſerted. The Scots being diſperſed, the Engliſh ra- 
vaged without Mercy Teviot, March, and Lauderdale, 
compelling the Inhabitants to ſwear Allegiance to the 
King of England, Buchanan adds, that the Farl of 
Angus having revived the Regent's Courage, they 
drew ſome Troops together, and cauſing the Engl 
to fall into an Ambuſh, they flew Eight Hundred * of 
their Men, and took a Thouſand Priſoners. But 
there is nothing like this in the Exgliſb Hiſtories, 
Dag of Whilſt the King of England was acting againſt 
Spires fas Scotland, till every thing ſhould be ready to begin the 
vourable War with France, the Emperour was at Spires, where 
nor ant; he had called a Diet, to try to get ſome Aſſiſtance 
Sleiday, from the Princes of Germany. The Proteſtants at 
firſt ſcrupled very much to aſſiſt him, whilſt he let: 
them expoſed to the Inſults of their Enemies. But 
the Moment they had obtained a Decree that they 
ſhould not be diſturbed in the Exerciſe of their Reli- 
glon, they granted whatever was required. That was 
all they deſired, and it was deemed a ſignal Favour to 
grant it them, even with ſuch Limitations and ambt 
nous Clauſes as would one Day render it of no effect. 
So the Diet broke up about the End of May, to the 
Theopen- Mutual Satisfaction of the States of the Empire. The 
ing of the Pope alone was offended at the Decree made in favour 


N enjoying long the Toleration which had been granted 


March 25. till the Council ſhould meet, he fixed the opening 
1545- of the Council of Trent to the 25th of March 1545. 
The Ebe- Whilſt the Emperour was at Spires, he ordered 
reur takes Luxemburg to be inveſted, which ſurrendered towards 
SOD the End of May. Then he headed his Army in Fer- 
Belly. ſon, to begin che Execution of the Projects he had 
concerted with Henry, Since the Concluſion 1 the 

reaty 


* Two Hundred. Buck» 


Council of of the Proteſtants, and in order to hinder them from 
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Treaty in February laſt Year, whereby they were 1544. 
each to bring into the Field but Twenty-five Thou- = m_ 
find Men, they had agreed greatly to encreaſe the 5 
Number of their Troops, to invade France with two and Hen- 
Armies, which together were to make above a 'y- 
Hundred Thouſand Men, and to join them about 
Paris, The Emperour's firſt Exploits, whilſt he 
waited the King of England's Arrival, were the taking 
of Commercy and Ligny in le Barrois, After that he L Fmpe- 
entered Champagne, and laid Siege to St. Didier the 2 
th of July. This Place, though a poor one, held Didier. 
out above ſix Weeks, and then was taken by a falſe 
Piece of Intelligence which was carried to the Go- 
vernour, | 

The War with Scotland having prevented Henry The Duke 
from being ready ſo ſoon as he had promiſed, it was of 28 
about Hhitſuntide before he embarked part of his Ar- ;j, 2 
my for Calais, under the Conduct of the Duke of de Bure. 
Norfolk. As for himſelf, he ſtayed in England with 
the reſt of his Troops till the middle of July. As They be- 
ſoon as the Duke of Norfolk was beyond Sea, he went Je Mon- 
and joined the Count de Bure, who commanded Ten ey 
Thouſand Men of the Emperour's Troops, and they 
beſieged together the Town of Montreuil. In all ap- 
pearance this was done with the Emperour's Conſent, 
who at the ſame time laid Siege to St. Didier. He was 
in hopes that Place would take him * but a few 
Days, and then he ſhould march to Paris whilſt 
Henry would move forward to join him. Had this ,,, Siege 
Project been executed according to Agreement, Paris, est. Di- 
and all the Country as far as the Loire, would have dier breaks 
deen in great Danger, ſince Francis had not above 1 
Forty Thouſand Men. But the Emperour was pre- zue confe- 
poſterouſly bent upon the Siege of St. Didier, which derate 
took him up above ſix Weeks. In the mean time, dn C1 
Henry arriving at Calais with the reſt of his Army, „ 
tound that the Emperour's Deſign was to leave him to Calais. 
march alone to Paris, and keep the King of Vance S»/petts 
employed there, whilſt he ſhould do his Buſineſs in , = | 
Champagne. So, perceiving tbat inſtead of marching ako 


144 to Boulogne. 
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1544 to the Rendevous, the Emperour was taken up 
with laying a Siege, he ordered likewiſe Boulogne to 
be inveſted, and came in Perſon to the Siege the 26th 
of July. By that means their Project ſtood till, 

whilſt they ſeparately amuſed themſelves with the tu. 
king of Towns, This Errour proved the Safety of 
The Empe- France, From thenceforward theſe two Princes my. 


ang tually charging one another with not having perform. 

Hoy ed Agreements, had no longer any Confidence in 

openly,offer each other. And therefore the Emperour, by indi. 

Peace 10 rect Means, cauſed a Peace to be offered to Fraucis 

Francis. whilſt Henry more openly granted a Safe-Condud 
for French Ambaſſadors to come and treat with him, 
at a League's Diſtance from his Camp. 

The Emte- Mean while the Emperour, having at length taken 


rour takes St. Didier about the Middle of Auguſt, ſent to Heur 
e to march towards Paris as they had agreed. Henry 
Hen % replied, that ſince he had given the Emperour time 


march to to take St. Didier, it was but reaſonable the Emperour 


Paris. ſhould ſtay till he had taken Boulogne, which could 
. not hold out long. After the taking of St. Didier, 


rather to the Emperour was advanced as far as Chateau-Thierri, 
rale Bou- and had filled Paris with Terror and Confuſion, But 
logne. Henry's Anſwer making him ſenſible that it would be 

a very hard Matter to execute their Projects during 

the reſt of the Campaign, he renewed the ptivate Ne- 
oy of gotiation he had begun with Francis, and which had 
cer ;,. been ſuſpended. Shortly after, he concluded with 
tween the France a ſeparate Peace, which was ſigned at Cre" 
Emperour the 19th of September, not only without including 
- Henry, but even without letting him know any thing 


— of it, leaſt he ſnould be prevented. 
Herbert. Henry was not much ſurprized at the Trick ti: 


Mezeral. Emperour had played him. He could expect no let 
ny. from ſuch a Friend as he, who was reconciled to hin 
complains | a . « 
of the Em. only in order to do his own Buſineſs, It is certail 
perour in that Charles V, no more than Maximilian and Fer: 
PIO nand, his paternal and maternal Grandfathers, neve! 
pretended much to keep his Word, and that Since 

rity was not his chief Virtue. Henry complained vc. 
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much of his Breach of Faith. 
matter to alledge in his Excuſe ſundry Reaſons, little 
capable however of counterpoiſing the Oath he had 
taken, to conclude neither Peace nor Truce without 


Book XV. 


But it was no hard 1544- 


the Conſent of his Ally. Bur theſe kinds of Oaths are 
generally ſo ill kept in moſt Leagues, that they ſeem 

to be conſidered only as a fort of Form, not much to 

be relied upon, Luckily for Henry Boulogne had ca- Boulogne 
pitulated the 14th of September, before the Treaty of 28 
Crepy was ſigned. | tulation, 

The Emperour thought he had done a great Thing The Siege 
in eaſing himſelf of the Burden of the War, and „ 4 
leaving Francis and Henry to fight it out. The Truth ,,;/4. 
is, it was a great Advantage to him, if he had not 
gained it by breaking his Word, Immediately after 
the Concluſion of the Treaty, he ſent Orders to the 
Count de Bure to raiſe the Siege of Monireuil, which 
obliged Henry alſo to recal the Duke of Norfolk. As 2% Dau- 
Henry's Affairs then ſtood, he had nothing to do but phin n 
to retire, for fear the Dauphin, who was advancing e ar 
with all ſpeed, ſhould conſtrain him to fight under a = 
very great Diſadvantage, or to retreat with Precipi- 
tation. Beſides that the Dauphin was at the Head of 
Forty Thouſand Men, he would have found the 
Engliſh Army much leflened, as well by the Loſſes 
they had ſuſtained at two Sieges, as by the numerous 
Garriſon they were forced to leave at Boulogue. So, whoretires 
having well ſtored that Place, and left Admiral Dud- e Calas. 
ley Governour, Henry ſet out for England the 3oth of 
Sept. whilſt his Troops where marching back to Calais. 

The Dauphin came a few Days after ; but he did not The Dau- 
think proper to purſue the Engliſh, who were got too phin fails 
far before him, and had roo little way to go for him A- 
to expect to overtake them before they reached Calais. furariſe 
He contented himſelf therefore with trying to ſur- Boulogne. 
prize Boulogne, the Breaches whereof the Exgliſb had Bellay. 
not time thoroughly to repair. He was very like to 
have ſucceeded in his Attempt. The French were 
now Maſters of the Lower-Town, where all the Eng- 

% Ordnance lay. But a Sally from the Upper- 
own 
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1544 Town compelled them to retreat in Diſorder, Mar. 


4 — 
Herber Engliſb Hiſtorians ſay of it, though he agrees with 


Conference them that the French were repulſed. Some Days af- 
for a Þeace ter a Conference was held at Calais, to try to procure 


Jruitleſs. a Peace between the two Kings. But the Aim of the 
French being to perſuade the Engliſh to reſtore Boy- 
logne upon the bare Proſpect of a Peace, it is not 
ſtrange that the Conference ſhould have no effect. 

Henry Henry upon his return to England took great Care 

fortifies his to put in a Poſture of Defence the Places on the 

Places Thames, and on the Southern Coaſt, imagining Fran- 


Herbert. cis would not fail to invade him the next Year, At 
the fame time he ſent again to Scotland the Earl of 
Lenox who took Dumfreys. 

Colleges This Year moſt part of the Colleges, Collegiate 

end Hoſpi- Churches, and Hoſpitals ſurrendered to the King * by 

2 2% Adds and Deeds, ſeemingly voluntary, but which were 

le Eng. no more ſo than thoſe the Abbots and Priors ſigned 


when they made a ſurrender of their Houſes. 


- 1545- In the Beginning of the Year 1545, the Marſhal d- 
Prepara- Biez went and encamped cloſe by Boulogne, in order 
„ to raiſe a Fort at Porte! *, which might command 


5 the Harbour of Boulogne. But the Earl of Heriſord 


— who had ſucceeded Dudley, ſallying out of the Town 
ay. 


Mexerai with a Body of Troops, diſlodged the Marſhal from his 


* Poſt, and forced him to lay aſide his Project till ano- 
ther time. 


Mean while Francis was making great Preparati- 


ons againſt England, in hopes of retaking — 
an 


* There were in the Kingdom ſeveral Colleges, Chapels, Chan. 
tries, Hoſpitals, and Fraternities, conſiſting of ſecular Prieſts who 
enjoyed Penſions for faying Maſs for the Souls of thoſe who had 
endo wet them. Now the Pelief of Purgatory being left indiffe- 
rent, by the Doctrine ſet out by the Biſhops, and the Trade 0! 
redeeming Souls being condemned, it was thought needles c 
keep up ſo many Endowments to no pu - Thoſe Priefts weie 

enerally ill affected to the King's Proceedings, fince their Trade wi 
10 much leſſened by them. 1 hezefore many were dealt with '0 
make Refignation : and 24 of them did ſutrender this Year. 

*: Alittle Crest of the Sea, balf « Mile from Bowlogne, 


Comment ſhal Montluc ſpeaks of this Action in his Commenta- | 
ries, in e er a different Manner from what the 
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and even Guiſnes and Calais, that the Engliſh might 1545. 
lar- have nothing left in France. To this End he fitted 
boot in the ſeveral Ports of France One Hundred and 
the Fifty greater Ships, and Sixty leſſer ones“, with Ten 
"ith W more hired of the Genoeſe. Moreover, he had orde- 
red Five and Twenty Gallies to be brought from the 
Lvant, in Imitation of Lewis XII, who, upon the 


125 like Occaſion, had ſent for Four from thence. At 
% the fame Time he prepared every thing to have on 
_ Foot an Army of Forty Thouſand Men, with whom 
R he intended to join Twelve Thouſand Land/quenets le- 
are ved in Germany. His Deſign was to attack Boulogne 
[the by Land, and to block it up ſo by Sea, that it ſhould 
* be impoſſible for the Exgliſb to relieve it. To execute 
f this Project, he ſent a Reinforcement to the Marſhal 
1 d Biez, ordering him to build at Portet the Fort he 
P had been forced to leave unfiniſhed, being unwilling 
00 to make his Approaches to Boulogne, before this Fort 


was in a Poſture of Defence. The Marſhal putting 
him in hopes that the Work would be finiſned by the 
7g Middle of end, he came about the End of June to 
14 Havre de Grace, to give Orders for an Expedition by 
Sea. His Gallies and Ships arriving ſhortly after, he 
. the Fleet to ſet ſail towards England. But 
ooking upon the Ships as they were going out, he 
ford YN had * to os one of il has: kealled the 
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Grand Carracon, burnt before his Face, ſhe having 


AE taken fire whilſt the Anchor was weighing. | Pxpedition 
Admiral Annebaut who commanded the Fleet, ar- che 4 
at. reg on the 18th of Zuly ar che Je of Wight, in fight an“ } 


of Portſmouth, where the Engliſh Fleet of Sixty Ships Bellay. 
8 only lay at Anchor. Notwithſtanding the Diſpro- 
portion between the two Fleets, the Engliſh however 

"who I *PProached the French. But after a flight Skirmiſh 

o had they reticed behind the Sands, with Deſign to draw 

diffe- W the Enemies Fleet after them. The French Admi- 
nl having conſulted how they might be attacked, he 

eſs do 4 n a 

were I 95 told that it was an impoſſible Thing, becauſe the 

© ws Channel 


* OurKing ſet out about 100. Theſe Ships on both Sides were 
da Merchanepren hired for this War. Burner. | a 
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1545. Channel through which they muſt go to come at 
them was ſo narrow, that hardly could four Ships 
ſail abreaſt. That beſides, there was no venturing 
among the Sands without Pilots. Theſe Difficulties 
obliged the Admiral to content himſelf with pro. 
voking the Engliſb to fight by means of the Gallies, 
in order to draw them from their Poſt. At firſt the 
Gallies favoured by a great Calm, annoyed the E. 
liſh Ships. But a Land-breeze which began to blow 
making them loſe their Advantage, they made of 
with all ſpeed, for fear of being run down by the 
large Ships. The Engliſh did not purſue them very 
far, their Deſign being to draw the Enemies Flect 
, the Sands, which they were unacquainted 
with. 
Deſcent of - At laſt the French ſeeing the Engliſh would not loſ 
EGS the Advantage of their Poſt, landed in three Places in 
of Wight, the Je of Wight. But theſe Deſcents ended only in 
burning ſome Villages. It was moved in a Council of 
War, to fortify and keep the Iſland. But it was 
judged impracticable, chiefly by reaſon of the Time 
which ſuch a Project would neceſſarily take up. The 
Admiral therefore was ſatisfied with ordering a De. 
ſcent on the Coaſt of Suſſex, imagining the King, 
who was at Portſmouth, would fend out his Fleet to 
aſſiſt the Country. But he was miſtaken. The EH 
Fleet ſtill lay behind the Sands, and the Deſcent 
which the French made in three ſeveral Places gained 
them no conſiderable Advantage, becauſe the Coaſt 
had been well looked to. In the mean while, tht 
Engliſh Fleet daily encreaſing, conſiſted now of 
e French Hundred Sail. So, Annebaut ſeeing little hopes 0 
Fleet re- making any great Progreſs, ſhaped his Courſe to 
fires. wards France, after having watered at the I/ of Wig! 

not without loſing ſome Soldiers and Officers. | 
1i:driven Some Days after a South-wind blew the Fre 
«pon the back whether they would or no towards the Coaſt © 
Coaft of England, and put their Fleet in Confuſion, which tn 
England. Zngliſh reſolved to take Advantage of, if the Wu. 
4 ſhort continued favourable. And indeed, the two Fit" 
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engaged for about two Hours. But as the Wind was 
very changeable, each ſide endeavoured to improve 
the Advantage they received from thence, without 
engaging however too far. Ar laſt they parted 
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1545. 


without much loſs on either ſide. To this came the 
reateſt Effort France had ever made at Sea. 

The Attempt to fight the Eugliſb Fleet, or to ra- The Deſign 
vage the Enemies Coaſts, was not however the chief of Cees. 
End of this powerful Armament. The taking of nen 
Boulogne was the King of France's main Deſign, and Guiſnes 
the Fleet was properly intended only for to block up miſcarries] 
that Place by Sea. But as the Landſquenets were not“). 3 
yet arrived, nor the Fort, Marſhal de Biez was about, oy : 
yet finiſhed, Francis was exceedingly vexed to ſee the 
Time proper for the executing his Deſigns paſs away 
inſenſibly. At length, hearing the Land/quenets were 
upon the Borders, he ſent one to view the Fort, which, 
contrary to his Expectation, and Marſhal de Biez's 
Promiſe, was yet very far from being finiſhed. Be- 
ſides, it was built in a different Place from what was 
appointed, ſo that it did not command the Harbour. 
The Marſhal alledged, that if it had been built at 
Portot, the Garriſon would have wanted Water. But 
he afirmed, that the Fort he had raiſed at Outreau 
would be finiſhed in eight Days. Whereupon, the 
King ſent his whole Army to him, of which he gave 
him the Command, and ſtayed himſelf at Chaleau- 
Montier about Ten Leagues from Boulogne. 

The Marſhal de Biez lay encamped hard by the 
Fort till it ſhould be finiſhed, his Deſign being to 
throw in Ten Thouſand Men there to keep the Gar- 
riſon of Boulogne in awe, whilſt he ſhould go and be- 
bege Guiſneßs. But the Engineer had ſo ill contrived 
his Work, that after having been a good while about 
it, he was forced almoſt to begin the whole again. 
This occaſioned a Delay, which broke all the Mea- 
ſures that were taken. Mean while, the King haſtned 
the Work the more, as he knew that Ten Thouſand 
Land/quenets raiſed for the Service of England were 
marching for Picardy, In ſhort, the Marſhal per- 
ceiving, 
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1545- ceiving the Seaſon would be too far advanced before 
his Fort could be put in a Poſture of Defence, pre. 
tended to have certain Advice that the King of Eng- 
land intended to land a flrong Army at Calais to re. 
lieve Boulogne by Land; this is at leaſt what du Bella) 
imputes to him in his Memoirs, However, the Mar. 
thal leaving the Fort unfiniſhed, went and encamped 
on Mount Lambert, to be in a Readineſs to oppoſe 
the Succours. But the Zngli/þ appeared not. As for 
the Landſquenets which Henry ſent for from Germany, 
they returned home, becauſe they received not on the 
Borders the Money which they were made to expect. 
Mean whule, the French Army continued encamped, 
without undertaking the Siege either of Guiſues or of 
Boulogne, though Francis oy made ſo great an Effort 
merely for that purpoſe. _ 

Death of In the mean time the Duke of Orleans died at 
the Duke Chateau-Montier, to the great Grief of the King his 
12 Father, who, by his Death, ſaw the Peace with the 
Emperour very much ſhaken, ſince it was proper 
founded only upon that Prince's Life, as will be ſeen 
preſently. 

The French Army being encamped on Mount Lan- 
bert within Cannon-ſhot of Boulogne, there were Skir- 
miſhes every Day in the Space between the Mount 

A territte and the Town. In one of theſe Conflicts the Duke 


wound d' Aumale, known afterwards by the Name of Duke if 
cured by Guiſe, was wounded with a Lance, which entring in 
— e at the Corner of his Eye, came out behind his Head. 
Bellay. This Wound, tho' deemed mortal by all the World, 
| was however cured by the great Sail of Anbroſe 
Pare, the King's Surgeon, who was even forced to 

draw out with Pincers the Head of the Lance which 
remained in the Wound. The Scar in the Duke's 

Face got him the Sirname of Balafre [or Gaſhed. ] 
TheFrench Ihe Seaſon was now ſo far advanced, that the Siege 
Army ra- Of Boulogne was no longer practicable. So Fran 
vage Ter- was fain to be content with ordering the Marſhal 


re dOye. de Biez to $9 and ravage Terre d'Oye, belonging to 
the King of England. Burt the ſudden Rains made the 
Country 
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VI Country ſo watry, that the Marſhal was forced to re- 154% 
fore tire very ſoon with his Army. Indeed, the Inhabi- 
pre- tants were great Sufferers, becauſe the Garriſon of 
Eg. Calais, which ſhould have protected them, was not 
) re- able to ſtand againſt ſo numerous Forces. On the 


ella) W other Hand, Briſſac, who was afterwards Marſhal of 

Mar- France, defeated a Body of Two Thouſand Exgliſb. 

Iped This was all the Damage Henry ſuſtained during the 

pole W Campaign, from an Army of above Two Hundred 

Stor W Thouſand Men, who had put his Enemy to a vaſt 

any, Expence. In all likelihood, this Expence, and the 

1 the ill Succeſs of the Campaign, contributed the moſt ro 

pect. W the Peace which was quickly after concluded. 

ped, Beſides that France was exhauſted, Francis had ano- Francis 

Ir of ther Motive to make Peace with England, He was Mrrrves ro 

fort MW apprehenſive of being ſoon under a Neceſſity of re- _ > 
newing the War with the Emperour. By the Treaty Henry. 

1 at of Crepi, he had agreed that the Duke of Orleans 

5 his ſhould marry one of the Daughters, either of the 

the W Emperour or of the King of the Romans; and that 

erly upon the Account of this Match, he ſhould have the 

ſeen Dutchy of Milan or the Earldom of Flanders. In 

Conſideration of ſo advantagious a Settlement for the 

an. Duke his Son, Francis had reſigned above Twenty 

ir- Places, which he held in Piedmont or Montferrat, and 

ount abandoned the Intereſt of his Brother-in-law the King 

uke W of Navarre, So, the Proſpect of the Advantages 

te of which this Marriage was to procure, vaniſhing by the 

g m Death of his Son, Francis muſt find out ſome other 


lead. way to obtain them, or break a Treaty which was of 
old no uſe for the future. For this reaſon having a mind 
broje to know the Emperour's Intentions, he ſent Admiral 
d to Annebaut to Antwerp, to offer him to renew the 


hich Treaty of Peace upon other Terms, ſince the Death 
ke's of the Duke of Orleans had rendered the Conditions of 
4 the Treaty of Crepi of no Effect. But the Empe- 
lege rour plainly enough gave to underſtand that by the 
act Death of that Prince, he looked upon himſelf as 
ſhal tree from his Engagement, when, he told the Am- 


* baſſador, that he would not invade the King of 3 
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1545. if he was not firſt attacked. Francis I. eaſily judged 
by this Anſwer that he ſhould infallibly have a War 
with the Emperour. This, added to the little Pro. 
greſs he had made during the late Campaign, made 

He got the him deſirous of a Peace with England. Bar as he was 
irozeſ- unwilling to ſue for it, he got the Princes of the Sa 
Erin ro CAldick-League to manage the Buſineſs, who offered 
negotiate to become Mediators. This Mediation ſeemed ſo 
for him; much the leſs ſued for, as the Proteſtants themſelves 
were highly concerned to procure a Peace between the 
two Kings. They ſaw themſelves upon the Brink of 
being attacked by the Emperour, fince he had made 
Peace with France, and they knew moreover he was 
negotiating a Truce with the Turks, Nothing there- 
fore could be more for their Advantage, than a good 
Underſtanding between France and England; to the 
who ſend End both Kings might be able to protect them. They 
2 ſent thereſore to {rance Chriſtopher de Verningbes, 
France Jobn Bruno de Nide pont, and Jobn Sturmius; and to 
and Eng- England, Lewis Bambac, and John Sleidan, to do the 
land. Office of Mediators between the two Kings, in the 
Name of the League. Theſe Ambaſſadors meering 
the Plenipotentiaries of France and England, between 
Ardres and Guiennes, preſently found it was no ealy 
Difficulties matter to make Peace. Francis inſiſted that Hu 
of @ Peace, ſhould reſtore Boulogne, and Scotland be included in 
the Peace. But Henry abſolutely rejected both thele 
Articles. Whereupon they were forced at laſt to ne 
and of a gotiate only a Truce. But this Negotiation had no 
Iruce, better Succeſs, becauſe Henry would never agree that 
the Scots ſhould be compriſed in the Treaty. Thi 
appears from the private Inſtructions ſent to Sir Wi. 
liam Paget one of the Eugliſb Ambaſſadors, and which 
AR. pub. are inſerted in the Collection of the Publick Acts. We 
XV. 3j. find alſo in theſe Inſtructions that Sir Malliam Pag 
had attempted to bribe Bruns one of the German Me- 
diators with the Offer of a conliderable Penſion, ans 
that in all appearance the Mediator had given Ear te 


his Propoſals. Mean while, to obtain the bettet 
Terms, Henry made as if he would be reconciled * 
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Book XV. 
the Emperour, and even ſent in Embaſſy to him the 
Biſhops of Wincheſter and Weſtminſter. But this was 
only to give a Jealouſy to Francis. 

Cranmer took the Advantage of Gardiner's Ab- Cranmet 
ſence to promote the Reformation, which he knew Diſhes 92 
full well that Prelate would oppoſe with all his Might. Abs oy 
Some Biſhopricks which became vacant were by his bis Friends 
means given to Perſons who favoured the Reforma- Burnet. 
tion, and by that he had among the Biſhops a much 
ſtronger Party than ever“. Nay, he found means 
in time to get the King to conſent to ſome Alterations 
advantagious to Religion. But Gardiner, who was at Gardiner 
Bruges in the Emperour's Court, having notice of it, _ = 
ſent the King word that the Pope and Emperour being 
joined in a League againſt the Proteſtants of Germany, 
the leaſt Innovation which ſhould be made in England 
with reſpect to Religion, would be enough to induce 
them to give the King of France all the Satisfaction 
he could deſire, that they might engage him in their 
League, in order to act altogether againſt him. This 
8 Craumer find more difficulty than he had ex- 
pected. 

In Auguſt this Year Cranmer loſt a good Support by Death of 
the Death of Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, who * De: 
had all along continued in the Height of Favour *. He 
was Cranmer's Friend, and would have willingly agreed 
to a farther Reformation. But he was too much a 
Courtier, to attempt to oppoſe the King's Will di- 
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Tee Archbiſhop of York dying, Robert Helgate Biſhop of Tan- 
4 was — to that See, Kirchin being made Biſhop of 
Landaff. who turned with every Change. Heath was tranſlated 
trom Rocheſter to Worceſter, and Henry Holbeach was made Biſhop 
of Rocheſter. Day, a moderate Man, upon Sampſon's Tranſlation 
0 Lichfield and Coventry, was made Biſhop of Chicheſter. Burnet. 


*: He lies buried in St. George s Chapel at Windſor, by the Door 

of the Quire near the Place where Henry VI is interred. He had 

Wives. His Third was Mary Daughter of Henry VII, 

and Widow of Lewis XII of France He had a Son by her, who 

Ged before him, and two Daughters. His two other Sons by his 
aft Wife died without Ifue. 5 Edward 6. Dugdale. 
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1545- rectly. However, as Henry was not always in the 
ſame Mind with regard to Religion, this Lord di 
the Reformed good Service, when he ſaw the King 
well-inclined to them. 
Continaas- The War with Scotland was carried on faintly on 


tion of the both Sides: Henry's Deſign was only to terrify the 
War with Scote, that they might be brought to execute the Treaty 
N concerning their Queen's Marriage. On the other 
Herbert. Hand, the Scots had no Thoughts of invading Em. 
land. Nevertheleſs, Francis, who, as has been ch. 
ſerved, had formed vaſt Projects againſt Egland, 
ſent betimes to the Regent an Ambaſſador, called !; 
Broſſe, to aſſure him of his Protection, and a power. 
ful Aid, which was to ſet out forthwith. Reſides 
that a Diverſion in Scotland could not but be advant:. 
gious to him, he was ſpurred on alſo by the Lorray 
Princes, who were deſirous to ſupport the Queen their 
Siſter. So, cauſing the Seigneur de Lorges, Count of 
Mongommeri, to imbark with Five Thouſand Men, 
he ordered him to uſe his utmoſt Endeavour to per- 
ſuade the Scots to make a powerful Diverſion upon the 
Frontiers of England. Mongommeri arriving in Scut- 
land the 2d of July, joined his Troops with the Scat 
and both making together Fifteen Thouſand Men, ad. 
vanced towards the Tweed, For ſome Days ſeveral 
Parties paſſed the River, and did ſome Damage to the 
Engliſh. But the French General could never perſuade 
the Scots to venture with the whole Army beyond the 
Tweed, On the contrary, upon News that the Earl 
of Hertford was coming at the Head of Twelve Thou- 
ſand Men, they haſtily retired, and preſently after 
disbanded as uſual. This is all that paſſed in Scotlars 
worth notice, during the Campaign of 1545. 


= 


The Pars 


liament The Parliament of England meeting the 23d of N. 
grant: the vember, the Convocation continued for two Years, tht 
Subd, Subſidy which had been given the King for Six. At 
«nd cb the ſame time the Parliament ſuppreſſed by an A al 


Lands of the Colleges and Hoſpitals, and gave their Lands to tt 
w = King. The Motive, or rather Pretence of this Sup 

"err. preſſion was, the Miſ- uſe that was made of thei 
Burnet, Foundauens 
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Foundations. The Parliament had a Mind alſo to 
make the King amends for the Charges he had been 
at in his Wars with France and Scotland. But this not 
ſuſicing, the Commons granted him moreover a round 
Sum, and as they were called together only for that 
Purpoſe, they were diſmiſſed the 24th of December, 
Before the Seſſion ended, the King came to the Houſe The King's 
of Lords in great Solemnity, and made a fine Speech, 2 4 
wherein he ſaid among other Things, that never had „, wy 
Prince a greater Affection for his People, or was 

more beloved than himſelf. Adding many ſuch Ex- 
preſſions, which though very far, for the moſt part, 

from being true, were however received by the Peo- 

ple with loud Acclamations. 

During this Year, the German Proteſtants began ,,;,, of 
to feel the Effects of the Peace the Emperour had Germany. 
lately made with France, and of the Truce he was Slcidan. 
juſt going to conclude with the Turks, Hitherto | 
they had been uſed ſomewhat gently. But the Em- 
perour coming to Worms, where the Diet of the Em- 
pire was held, declared to them in plain Terms, that 
he could not diſpenſe by any means with their ſub- 
mitting to the Ceunci which was to meet at Trent. 

This was a plain Indication that there was in reality 
a Deſign to reduce them by force, eſpecially as there 
was a Rumour ſpread about of a League between the 
Pope and Emperour, which muſt neceſſarily be a- 
gainſt them. Their Suſpicions were farther confirm- 
ed, by a Sermon preached by a certain Franciſcan, 
before the Emperour, to whom ke repreſented in ve- 
ry ſtrong Expreſſions, that he-could not do the Du- 
ty of a good Emperour, unleſs he laboured to the 
utmoſt of his Power to extirpate the Lutherans. 
They knew alſo the Emperour had writ to the King 
of Poland to ſtir him up againſt them. Moreover 
he ſummoned the Archbiſhop of Cologne to appear 
before him within thirty Days, becauſe he had em- 
braced the Reformation, and endeavoured to intro- 
duce it into his Dioceſe. All theſe Things ſhowed them 
Painly enou 
You, VII. 


1545. 


h, that no farther Regard would be had 
Lu 2 


for 
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fore not at all ſtrange they ſhould refuſe to ſubmit 
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for them. Nevertheleſs, as the Emperour had not 
yet concluded the Truce with the Turk, and as his 
Matters were not quite ready, he ordered that a ney 
Diet ſhould be held at Ralisbon the next Januar) 
But the better to amuſe the Proteſtants, he decreed, 
that the Divines of both Parties ſhould come to A. 
tisbon a Month before the Diet, and hold a free Con. 
ference, that ſomerhing might be ſettled afterward; 
in Matters of Religion. The Roman Catholicks did not 
like this Conference, and the Proteftants were till lk 
pleaſed with it, becauſe they foreſaw that the Stedfaſt 
neſs of the Divines of both Sides, with reſpect to the 
Points which would be the Subject of their Conference, 
would give the Emperour and the Diet a Handle to 
refer the Deciſion of them ro the Council of Trent, 
The Diet breaking up the 18th of Auguſt, the Em. 
perour returned to the Low-Countries. Some Time 
after, he received Advice that the Truce with the 
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Turks was concluded. He thereby ſaw himſelf at ful aſs 

Liberty to make War upon the Proteſtants, and under by the 

that Pretenſe to ſet about the Execution of his Pro- 

. ; lome Tc 

ject to become Maſter of the Empire. ready 1 
It was properly at the Inſtance of the Proteſtants on- . 


ly, that the Council was to meet. But it was ver) far Pope at 
from being ſuch a Council as they had required. They 1 
demanded that it ſnould be held in Germany, in an 


athedra, 
unſuſpected Place, and it was convened at Trent, a. 3 
City belonging to the King of the Romans, whom... in 
they juſtly conſidered as their Enemy. Their Deſign Princes 

was to combat the Papal Authority, and it was the pening 
Pope who was to preſide by his Legales. They in. Vent, th 
tended to ſnow that the Romiſb Clergy had corrupted ** 
Religion, both in Dołrine and Diſcipline, and it Man the A 
the Komiſh Clergy who were to aſſiſt as Judges. Nay The P 
it was uncertain whether they would be allowed tc ent fror 


produce their Reaſons. And yet it was pretend 


5 ey wer 
that out of great Condeſcenſion a Council was called A rg 
for their Sakes, and at their Sollicitation. It is ther Fance an 


ere W. 
lean wh 


* 


ſuch a Coumil. They were as much afraid 
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z; they were deſirous of a Free and Impartial one. 1545. 
do the Emperour and the Proteſtants acted directly 


nen A contrary to what they had done at the firſt, The 
4%, Proteſtants rejected a Council, after having demanded 
reed, it with great Earneſtneſs, and the Emperour after 
* having amuſed them many Years upon that Account, 
Con preſſed with all his Power the meeting of the Council 
var Mok Trent, the Authority whereof he intended to make 
* ſuſe of to oppreſs them. The Pope would have been 
af . gad that it ſhould not meet. But finding he was too 
ws fr engaged with the Emperour to go back, he had 


fixed the opening of it to the 15th of March. After 
that, he put it off, becauſe on that Day there were 
not Biſhops enough at Trent, But he had a much 
ſtronger Reaſon. He was very glad to wait the Iſſue 
T; ef the Diet of Worms, hoping vigorous Reſolutions 
n I vould be taken there againſt the Proteſtants, which 
1 ful vould engage both Parties in an open War, and 
at * MMfrom thence he might have a Pretenſe either to de- 
lay the opening of the Council, or to remove it to 
ſome Town in Italy. But the Emperour who had 
ready laid his Scheme of making ule of the Council's 


is on : ; 
Luthority to proceed againſt the Proteſtants, got the 

dhe Pope at laſt 90 coder it 0 be opened at Trent the 13th 

7 of December. That Day the Legates (meeting in the Opening of 
- bedral,) declared that the Council was aſſembled "tp" 
8 or three Cauſes, to deſtroy Hereſy, to reform Diſci- rent. 
Dein Plane, and to ſettle a laſting Peace between Chriſtian 

= Frinces. This firſt Seſſion was held only for the 
my - ening of the Council. There were ſo few oY at 
oh Vent, that it would have been ridiculous ſor ſo ſmall 


Number of Perſons to pretend to make Decrees up- 

n the Articles for which the Council was called. 

The Proteſtants ſeeing a Council opened quite diffe- 1; 
ent from what they had required, eaſily perceived 
ey were to expect no good from ir. They had fo 
nuch the more Reaſon to fear it, as the Kings of 
rance and Exgland being at War with one another, 

ere was no Proſpect of Aſſiſtance from them. 
lean while, though the German Mediators had not 

Uu 3 ſucceeded 
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1546. ſucceeded in their Negotiation, the Peace between 


France and England was not the farther off for all that. 


Henry and The Reaſon was, becauſe both Kings were equally 


Francis concerned to put an end to a War which only did 
— „them Damage, without either's being able to hope 
for any conſiderable Advantage. The War continued 
however during the Winter of the Year 1546. The 

Earl of Surry, Son of the Duke of Norfolk, who 
commanded at Boulogne, having Intelligence that the 

French were conducting a Convoy of Proviſions to 

the Fort of Outreau, ſallied out with part of the Gar: 

riſon to try to intercept it. But he ſucceeded fo il], 


that inſtead of taking the Convoy, he was himſelf 


defeated, and forced to retreat in very great Diſorder, 

This News troubled the King exceedingly, who wa 

not wont to receive the like. Whether he thought i 

was owing to the Earl's Imprudence, or whether he 

ſuſpected him of ſome hidden Deſign, he recalled him 

immediately, and ſent the Lord Gray to command in 

his room. A few Days after he ordered the Ear] 0 

Hertford to ſet out with about ten Thouſand Men, 

for fear the French ſhould ſeize ſome Poſt, and cut 

off the Communication between Boulogne and Calais, 

And indeed that was their Deſign. But the Earl of 

Heriford, preventing them by two Days only, wen 

and poſted himſelf at Amblevillse, where he ran ub 

two Forts which ſecured the Communication. The 

French having miſſed their Aim, encamped on Moun 

Lambert ; and as the two Armies were not very fat 

from each other, there were Skirmiſhes every Day, bo 

which decided nothing. It was equally the [ntere 

ot both Kings to run no Hazard, for fear of breaking 

off the Negotiation of the Peace which was treat 

tween Ardres and Guiſues. ; | 

Reaſons of _—_ wiſhed for Mm becauſe his Exc 

bethKing 25 drained by the immenſe Charge he had continus | 

— been at ever ſince the Beginning of his Reign, a / 

ou ſpecially by the naval Armament of the former 5 
paign. Beſides, as he ſaw himſelf upon the brin 


entcring into a War with the Emperour, he — 
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need of ſuch a Friend as the King of England. In 
fine, he plainly perceived that after the fruitleſs Ef- 
forts he had made to retake Boulogne, it would be 
too hard a Taſk ro recover that Place by Force. 
Henry was no leſs deſirous of Peace for ſeveral Rea- 
ſons. He was grown ſo fat and corpulent, that it 
was a Trouble for him to move. 
caſion for an Engine with Pullies to lift him up, and 
let him down Stairs. This made him exceeding un- 
eaſy, and gave him a Diſtaſte for Buſineſs, inſomuch 
that he attended to Affairs with ſome reluctance. 
In the next Place, He had no farther Thoughts of 
making Conqueſts in Picardy. His ſole Aim was to 
get what was due to him before Boulogne ſhould 
be reſtored, which in the main vas of little uſe to 
him, ſince Calais could ſerve all his Purpoſes. But 
he had ſtill a more urgent Motive to renew his old 
Friendſhip with Francis. He ſaw the Emperour upon 
the Point of making War upon the Proteſtants with 
the Pope's Help, and he much queſtioned their being 


able to withſtand him. 


Nay, he had oc- 


In this Belief he was afraid 


the Emperour after having ſubdued Germany, would 
turn his Arms againſt England, with all the Force of 
the Empire, Spain, Italy, and the Lou-Countries. 
He could uſe the Pretenſe of executing the Pope's 
Sentence, and even cauſe a like Sentence to be paſſed 


by the Council of Trent. 


It was therefore not at all 


tor Henry's Intereſt to be then in War with France. 
It was rather neceſſary for him to have Franciss 
Friendſhip, as it was alſo very advantagious for Fran- 
cis to be ſure of Henry's Aſſiſtance, in caſe the Em- 


perour ſhould turn his Arms againſt France. 
The Difficulties which occurred in making 


this Difficulties 


Peace, conſiſted in that Henry would be paid what 


was due to him, and Francis had not wherewithal to 


content him. Beſides, Francis inſiſted upon having 
Boulogne, and upon Scotland's being included in the 
Treaty, Theſe Difficulties would have been ſuffici- 
ent to hinder the Concluſion of the Peace, if more 
urgent Motives had not induced the two Kings to de- 


Uus 


viſo 
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land. 


Act. Pub. 
XV. 93. 


Jun, 1. 


laſt the Article concerning Scotland, and as to the 
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viſe Expedients to ſurmount them. Henry yielded a 


reſt a es was found to ſatisfy both. Henry was to 
keep Boulogne till he ſhould be paied, and Francis pro- 
miſed to diſcharge the Debt in eight Years. Every 
Thing being thus ſettled, the Peace was ſigned the 
7th of June. The Treaty ran: 


That the King of France ſhall pay regularly the 
Penſion due by the Treaty of More the oth of 4 
guſt 1525, and confirmed by the ſeveral ſubſequent 
Treaties, As alſo the Penſion of Salt agreed on by 
a Treaty the 25th of April 1527, valued afterwards 
at ten Thouſand Crowns a Year. But as Henry pre- 
tends that the ſaid Penſion given in lieu of the Salt, 
is to be perpetual, and as Francis maintains on the 
contrary, that it is to ceaſe at Henry's Death, it is 2. 
8 that the Diſpute ſhall be amicably decided by 
Umpires, and if the Penſion ſhall be found to be per- 
petual, Francis ſhall pay it to Henry and his Succellors 
for ever. 

Moreover Francis ſhall pay to the King of England 
on the Feaſt of St. Michael 1554, or within a Fort- 
night after, the Sum of two Millions of Crowns 
Soleil, as well for the Arrears of the Penſion of the 
ten Thouſand Crowns, as for the Charge Henry was 
obliged to be at in beſieging Boulogne (which was 
done only in order to procure his Money) and in 
keeping and maintaining that Place. 

As to the Article of the five Hundred Thouſand 
Crowns, which Henry preſented to Francis on Condit 
on he would punctually keep the Treaties as the tuo 
Kings differ in point of Fact, it is agreed that the 
Diſpute ſhall be decided by Commiſſioners appoint- 
ed on both Sides within ſuch a Time, or by four im. 


partial Lawyers, in caſe the Commiſſioners deter- 


mine not the Affair. | 
It is further agreed, that the King of Eng/aud ſhall 


keep Boulogne with its Territories, the Limits where® 
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due to him. 
That when all the Sums ſhall be paid, Boulogne 


ſhall be reſtored to the King of France, and nothing 
that is faſtened to the Ground ſhall be impaired or 
carried away. | 
That from the Date hereof to the Surrender of Bou- 
ligne, neither of the two Princes ſhall raiſe any Fort 
or new Fortification within the Territory of Boulogne, 
but thoſe that are already begun may be finiſhed. 
The Emperour was included by both Parties in the 
Peace. As for Scotland, Henry agreed it ſhould be 
included on Condition the Sco/s gave him no freſh 
Cauſe to make War upon them, and in caſe they did, 
they were to be deemed included, no otherwiſe than 
according to the Treaty of the 5th of April 1515 *. 


Henry could hardly expect greater Advantages Hemy's 
than thoſe he received from this Peace, which ſeemed advanta- 
to ſecure him not only the Sums that were due to £2" * 
him, but alſo the yearly and perpetual Penſion of a 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns. But the moſt ſolemn 
Treaties are not always ſufficient Security for the 
Performance of what Sovereigns promiſe. We ſhall 
ſee in the following Reigns, that Francis's Succeſſors 
not only broke this Treaty as to what concerned 
Boulogne, and the Sums his Father was bound to pay, 
but that even the Penſion was never charged to Ac- 
count, in the Treaties which he made with England. 

The Peace was proclaimed at London the 13th of The Peace 
June, in a very pompous manner, with a general “ oclaimed 
Proceſſion, wherein were carried all the richeſt Silver ; tg * 
Croſſes, and the fineſt Copes worn, for the greater So- 
lemnity. But this was the laſt Time theſe Things ap- Henry 
peared in Publick. Shortly after, Henry called them 2 
n, together with the Church-Plate, to his Treaſury and Church- 

a Wardrobe, Plate. 


* The Commiſſioners for Henry were, John Viſcount Liſle Ad- 
miral, William Paget Secretary, and Doctor Nicholas Wotton 
Dean of Canterbury. Herbert. 
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1546. Wardrobe, without givi 
* * giving any other Reaſon than his 
Charges of Vis faid that the late War with France co 
N 586718 Pounds Sterling, and the Charges of * n 
Herbert, Boulogne eight Years amounted to 755833 Pound 
more. So large a Sum which he was not to be pail 
again under eight Years, had ſwept away all that the 
Parliament had given him for the War, and what. 
ever he had drawn from the Chapels, Colleges, and 
Hoſpitals. So that he was forced in the Beginning of 
the Year to lay a Tax upon his Subjects, under the 


'Name of Benevolence, | 
„ ce, as appears by the Collection if 


Henry The Peace reſtored between the two Kings th 
* - C 
2 "I ood Underſtanding which had been Wee. ſome 


pos. ears, rather by the Artifices of the Emperour and 
Dauphin's his Party in England, than for any juſt Cauſe. Catharine 
Daughter. de Medicis, a of France, being at this Time 
delivered of a Princeſs, and Henry deſired to ſtand 

Embaſy Godfather, he called the Child Elizabeth, Preſently 
og after the two King's ſent Ambaſſadors to each other, 
to receive the Oaths concerning the Peace, and pitch- 

ed upon for theſe Embaſſies their :wo High-Admirals, 

project of *Tis ſaid, that whilſt Admiral Annebaut was at Lon- 
22 don, he ſet on Foot a Negotiation about Religion, 
5% Mais. and that the two Kings intended to aboliſh the Ms; 
in their Dominions “. As for Henry there is ſome 
likelihood that he would have carried the Reformati- 
on farther, had he lived longer. Nay, it is certain 
that upon this Occaſion he ordered Cranmer to ſet. 
down in Writing the manner how ſuch a Change 
might be made, and to ground the whole upon Ar- 
guments and Paſſages drawn from the Holy Scripture:, 
But this Project ſoon came to nothing. In all Ap- 
pearance, Francis had entered into this Negotiation 
porety becauſe he wanted to be in ſtrict Union with 
enry, and becauſe he knew by Experience, that the 
bare Propoſal of conforming himſelf to his Senti- 
ments 


Francis's 
Deſign. 


* The Ma was to be changed into a Communion. Fox. Eunet, 
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ments in Point of Religion was a moſt effectual way 1546. 
to ſucceed. Bur it is by no means probable that he 
really intended to allow of any Reformation in his 
Kingdom. And indeed, at this very time he was 
kindling the Fire of Perſecution all over France a- 
gainſt he Reformed, of whom Fourteen were burned 
at Meaux this Year, and many others at Paris, and in 
other Places, not to mention the Maſſacre of Ca- 
brieres and Merindol, for which none were ever called 
to an Account. The Cardinals of Lorrain and Tournon 
his chief Miniſters, were too much incenſed againſt he 
Proteſtants, for one to believe that as long as they 
were in favour, the King ſeriouſly thought of abo- 
liſhing the Maſs in France, 

Before the Peace between England and France was The Em- 
ſigned, the Proteſtant Princes of Germany ſeeing they 
were juſt going to be attacked by the Emperour, who owe gt 
had at length thrown aſide the Mask, ſince his making Proreſtants 
a Peace with France, and a Truce with the Turks, Sleidan. 
ſent to Henry, Prince Philip, Brother * to the Elector 
Palatine, to demand Aid, It appears by the King's Negotia- 
Letter to this Prince, extant in the Collection of the tien of the 
Publick AAs, that the King had ſent to deſire him to W e 
come, and the Lord Herbert aſſures us, that Philip ry. | 
had in view to marry the Princeſs Mary. However ct. Pub. 
that be, the King anſwered his Demand of Aid by XV. . 
ſeven Propoſitions, containing the Terms on which he 
was willing to enter into a League defenſive with the 
Proteſtants. But as his Propoſitions tended only to 
his being made head and ſole Director of the League, 
they did not think proper to put themſelves blindly 
into his Hands. They ſent him word only, that if he 
would depoſite ſomewhere in Germany a Hundred 
Thouſand Crowns to ſerve for the Defence of the 
League, they would prefer his Alliance to that of 
Francis, But finding they offered no Advantage for 
himſelf, he had no ſuch Zeal for the n 
ſion, (which he was yet far enough from admitting) 

as 


Lord Herbert ſayt, Nephew, 


| 


| 
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as to engage in its Protection without reaping any 
Benefit by it. The Truth is, the Proteſtants were 


perſuaded he had no deſire to be really united with 
them, but intended only to encourage them, for fear 
they ſhould ſubmit to the Emperour, as alſo to hin- 
der them from putting themſelves under the French 
King's Protection, with whom he had not yet Peace, 
For the ſame Reaſon it was, that under colour of con. 
tinuing the Negotiation, he kept the Count Palatine 
at his Court, till he ſaw the Peace with France was 
near a Concluſion. 


It was now ſome time ſince the Pope and Empe- 


ruren the rour had formed the Project of a League againſt the 


Pope and 
Emperour 


Proteſtants of Germany, They had agreed upon all 


againſt the the Articles: but the Emperour had thought fit to put 
Proteſtants off the ſigning, that he might ſay he did it merely 


Sleidan. 


The Ger- 
man War. 


in his own Defence. At laſt, about the Middle of 
June, he ſent the Cardinal of Trent to Rome, where 
the League was ſigned the 26th of the ſame Month, 
The Pope promiſed to find for ſix Months Twelve 
Thouſand Foot, Five Hundred Horſe, and Two Hun- 
dred Thouſand Crowns for the War in Germany, 
Moreover, he gave the Emperour a Moiety of one 
Year's Revenue of the Benefices in Spain, with Power 
to alienate a Hundred Thouſand Crowns-worth of 
Church-Lands, Nothing can more plainly ſhow that 
it was a Religious War, though the Emperour affected 
to publiſh the contrary. 


The Emperour having notice that the Pope's 


Troops were beginning to march, that the Count de 


Bure was very forward in his Levies in the Low- 
Countries, and that Duke Maurice of Saxony, whom 
he had won, over to his Side, was in readineſs to act 
when it ſhould be proper, drew his Army together 
about Ralisbon. His Deſign was to go and meet the 
Pope's Troops, who were croſſing Tyrol, under the 
Conduct of Oaviano Farneſe. At the ſame time the 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Heſſe marched 
the ſame way, to hinder their joining with an Army 
of Forty Thouſand Men. Without entring "= the 

artt- 
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Particulars of this firſt Campaign, I ſhall only ſay in 1546. 
a word, that the Proteſtants, though ſuperiour in 
Number, could not hinder the joining of the Italian 
Troops, nor of thoſe of the Low-Countries with the 
Emperour. The different Tempers of the Elector of 
Saxony and the Landgrave of Heſſe did not a little 


contribute towards their taking wrong Meaſures, In 


ſhort, the Campaign holding till November, without 
either of the two Armies deſiring to engage, the E- 
lector of Saxony received the ill News that the King 
of the Romans and Duke Maurice were deſtroying his 
Country with Fire and Sword. This obliging him to 
take with him part of the Army, and go to the Re- 
lief of his Subjects; the Landgrave grown too weak 
upon this Separation, choſe likewiſe to retire into his 
own Dominions. Thus the Emperour meeting with 
no more Oppoſition, took Francfort, Ulm, and ſeve- 
ral other Towns belonging to the League, which fur- 
niſhed him with Money to maintain his Army. 

Whilſt the War was carrying on in Germany, the tina 
Council languiſhed at Trent, and proceeded very heavi- tion of che 
ly. Beſides that the Members were very few, they Conncil of 
were wholly dependent on the Legates, who durſt not * 
themſelves take any thing in hand without Orders from 
Rome. But it was the Pope's Intereſt to ſpin out 
Matters, becauſe he hoped Time would help him at 
laſt to ſome Occaſion to diſſolve the Council, or re- 
move it to Italy. Thus the Council was but an empty 
Name, made uſe of by the Pope and Emperour for 
their own private Views, and to throw Duſt in the Eyes 
of the Publick. 

Religion began alſo to cauſe Troubles in Scotland, perſecuti- 
or at leaſt to bring forth the Seeds of Troubles, by 97 in Scots 
the Deſpair thoſe that embraced the Reformation Und. 
were drove to. Since Cardinal Beaton and the Earl 
of Arran had enjoyed the Peace which the King of 
France had procured them, they thought of nothing 
bur to be revenged of their Enemies. Religion fur- 
niſhed them with a Pretence, becauſe the Faction 
which was againſt them almoſt wholly conſiſted of the 
Reformed. 
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1546. Reformed, In the Courſe of this Year 1546, they 
put to Death ſeveral Perſons for the ſake of Religion 
at Perth, St. Andrews, and other Places. The Re. 
gent ſuffered himſelf to beſo led by the Cardinal, that 

he gloried in delivering to the Flames thoſe whom he 
Wiſhart's had formerly conſidered as his Brethren. Amon 

r thoſe who were ſacrificed to the furious Rage of the 

tk Cardinal, a Miniſter called Sephocard “, who ſuffered 

Martyrdom at St. Andrews, was particularly remar- 

kable. This Man being condemned to the Fire, the 

Regent at the Inſtance of ſome one of his Friends 

would have ſaved his Life, and to that End he ſent a 

Note to the Cardinal, deſiring him to ſuſpend the 

Execution. But the barbarous Cardinal, without re- 

garcing the Regent's Requeſt, not only cauſed the 

entence to be executed, but would moreover feed his 

Eyes with the ſad Spectacle, fitting in State in a great 

His Pre- Window of his Caſtle. It is ſaid, that before he was 
_ 4- delivered to the Flames, the Miniſter told the Execu- 

a tioner, that within few Days the Prelate who beheld 

Beaton, him with ſuch Pride from yonder high Place, ſhould 

lie in the ſame as ignominiouſly and low as now he 

was ſeen proudly to reſt himſelf. This Prediction 

The Car- proved but too true for the Cardinal. Preſently after 

dinal is he was murdered in his own Palace, and his Body 

murdered. thrown into the Street out of the very Window from 

whence he looked on while Sephocard was burning. 

The State As for England, Religion was ſtill upon the ſame 

of Religion Foot there, as it pleaſed the King to eſtabliſh it. The 

i» Eng- 

nd. a great deal of being arrived to Perfection; however 

| the Reformed could not forbear hoping that the King 

himſelf would catry it much farther. Thus perſuaded, 

they thought it prudent not to provoke him, and that 

they conſulted effectually the Welfare of their Reli- 

gion, by remaining in Silence and waiting wats: aut 

imes. 


* The Author means Mr. George Hiſbart, deſcended of 2 noble 

Family, who finiſhed his Studies in the Univerſity of Cambridge, 

and returned to Scotland in 1544. See the Story of his Death in 
Burner, Vol. I. 333. 


Reformation had made ſome Progreſs: but it wanted 
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Times. This is the true Reaſon why there were fewer 1546. 
Perſons that ſuffered for Religion in England than in 

France. It is not to be queſtioned that if there had 

not been a Proſpect of a farther Reformation, many 

People would have openly declared the Opinions 

which this Proſpect induced them to conceal. For 

very near the ſame Reaſon, thoſe who rerained all the 

Tenets of the old Religion, durſt not directly oppoſe 

the King, for fear their Oppoſition ſhould carry him 

beyond the Bounds he ſeemed to have ſet to himlelf. 

From hence ſprung a blind and univerſal Compliance 

with the King's Will, and the exceſſive Power he had 

acquired over all his Subjects, of which he made a 

very ill uſe. He had been troubled for ſome time with Henry i- 
an old Sore in his Leg, which was grown very painful muchrrou- 
to him. This added to his monſtrous Corpulency, #2 7 
which rendered him almoſt unable to ſtir, made him gi ff * 
ſo froward and untractable, that none approached him corpulency 
without trembling. He had been always ſtern and ie grows 
ſevere, but was incomparably more ſo towards the ont 
End of his Days than in the Beginning. Flattery had 

ſo corrupted his Judgment and Senſe, that he deemed 

it an unpardonable EIS to contradict his Opinions, 

though he changed them himſelf very frequently. I 

have obſerved bcfore, that he treated with Admiral 
Annebaut about aboliſhing the Maſs, and changing it 

into a Communion, after the Manner of the Proteſtants. 

y after, Shaxton, who had reſigned Shaxton is | 
the Biſhoprick of Salisbury, and had been long a Pri- 2 of 


Prevailed upon, and abjuring his pretended *. 
e 
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1 Fox. 
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the King pardoned him. He became afterwards 2 
cruel Perſecutor of the Reformed. 
This Example was not capable of ſhaking the 
aith of Ann Askew, who was accuſed of the ſame 
Crime, and rigorouſly proſecuted, though ſhe had 
ood Friends at Court where ſhe was well known “. 
She ſtood to her Opinion, in ſpite of all the Pro- 
miſes made her to fave her Life in caſe ſhe would re- 
cant, Some Court Ladies, touched with Compaſſion 
for her, having ſent her ſome Money when ſhe was in 
Priſon for her Subſiſtence, were the Occaſion of her 
being more cruelly tormented *1, Chancellor Meri. 
theſiy, a great Enemy to the Earl of Hertford, hoping 
to get ſomething out of the Priſoner againſt that Lord 
or his Counteſs, ordered it ſo that ſhe was put to the 
Torture. Nay, it is ſaid *2 that he would be preſent 
himſelf , and obſerving that the Executioner was 
moved with Pity towards the Priſoner, he threw off 
his Gown, and taking upon him the honourable Office, 
drew the Rack ſo ſeverely, that he almoſt tore her 
aſunder. But this is a Fact that ſcarce ſeems credi- 
ble. However, the Woman's Bones being put out of 
Joint, ſhe was carried in a Chair to the Place of Exe- 
cution, and burnt in Company with four Men con- 
demned for the ſame Crime. But to add to their Sut- 
ferings, they were made to hear a Sermon preached 
by Shaxton their falſe Brother, who upbraided them 
with Obſtinacy in very bitter and reproachful Terms, 
All this was not able to ſhake their ancy, which 
they held to their laſt Breath. 


* che was nobly deſcended and educated beyond what was uſual 
in that Age to thoſe of her Sex But ſhe was unfortunately married 
to one Kyme, who being a violent Papiff, drove her out of his 
Houſe, when he found ſhe favoured the Reformation. Burnet. 

*, Being ask'd what Favour or Encouragement ſhe had from 
any in the Court, ſhe would confeſs nothing but that one in L 
had brought her ſome Money, which he ſaid came from two 
dies in the Court. This made the Chancellor put her tothe 
She had been ot at Court, and was much favoured by many 
Ladies there; and it was believed the Queen had ſhowed Nn 


to her, Burner. 
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The Enemies of the Reformation ſeeing the King in- „ 1546. 
. ; a efigns 

cenſed againſt the Sacramentarians, thought it a favou- gain 
rable Opportunity to ruin the Queen and the Archbi- Cranmer 
ſhop of Canterbury, whom they conſidered as the grand aud the 
Protectors of the Reformed, Among thoſe who were Vbben. 
zealous for the old Religion, the chief were Lord Chan- 
cellor Wriotheſley, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of 
Surrey his Son, Bonner Biſhop of London, Gardiner 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and theſe had doubtleſs among 
the Courtiers and the King's Servants Creatures who 
failed not to do them Service on all Occaſions. But 
what Project ſoever they might form, the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury was always in their way, who having a 
oreat Influence over the King, commonly broke their 
Meaſures. So to get rid for good and all of this 
formidable Adverſary, they reſolved to complain of 
him openly to the King, and accuſe him of being the 
Head and Protector of the Sacramentarians, and of 
all thoſe in general who rejected the Six Articles. This 
Reſolve was put in Practice. The Perſon who took Cranmer 
upon him to ſpeak to the King, gave him to under- h openly 
land, that there were evident Proofs ready of what 4. 


vas alledged againſt Cranmer, and if he were once 


put in the Tower, ſo many Witneſſes would appear 

againſt him, that the King would be himſelf ſur— 

prized, Henry was not ignorant that Cranmer was a- 

gainſt the Six Articles in his Mind, ſince he had him- 

ſelf frank ly owned as much to him. But he had a 

real Affection for him, and therefore he would not 

expoſe him to a Judgment which muſt have been fatal 

to him. Beſides, he took it very ill that ſuch Pains 

ſhould be taken to deſtroy a Man for whom he had 

ſo often and ſo openly declared. However, reſolving 

to ſee how far the Malice of his Enemies would go, 

he conſented that he ſhould be the next Day called 

defore the Council and ſent to the Towver if there were 

Cauſe for it. But in the Night the King ſent for The King 
7anmer, and telling him what had been reſolved, de- gives bins 

lired to know how he intended to anſwer for himſelf. pron 

Cr aumer thanked the King, and beſought him, that bis = 
Vol. VII. X x ſince ue. 
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1546, ſince he was to be queſtioned for his Opinions in Reli 
gion, Judges might be aſſigned him who underſtood 


thoſe Matters. The King replied, That he went the 


wrong way to fave his Life; That moſt certainly his 
Enemies had Witneſſes ready to convict him in ſuch 

.a Manner, that the Judges would be forced to con. 

demn him; and therefore ſince he took ſo little Care 

of himſelf, he would look to it. So he ordered him 

to deſire the Council to uſe him as a Privy-Counſellot, 

and as they would expect to be uſed in the like Caſe, 

that is, that his Accuſers might be brought Face to 

Face before he was ſent ro the Tower : and if his Re. 

queſt was not granted, he was to appeal to the King, 

At the ſame time he pulled off his Ring from his Fin- 

ger, and giving it to him, ſaid, that if his Appeal w; 
rejected, he ſhould ſhow the Board that Token of his 
Protection, Next Morning Cranmer coming to the 
Council-door, was fo long kept waiting in the Lobby, 

that the King hearing of the little Reſpect which wa 

ſhowed him, ſent word that he ſhould be preſently 
brought in “. It fell out juſt as the King foreſaw, ſo 

that Cranmer was forced at laſt to produce the King 
Seal-Ring, which mortified his Enemies exceedingly 

The King Then the whole Board roſe up, and went and inform 
mortiſe, ed the King of what had paſſed, who told them tt 
W * thought he had a wiſer Council than now he found the 
Enernie, Were, and lay ing his Hand on his Breaſt, fore tht 
he took the Archbiſhop to be the moſt faithful Sub 
ject he had. The Duke of Norfolk willing to excu 
the Council, ſaid, They meant the Archbiſhop n 
harm, but only to vindicate his Innocence by ſuch 
Tryal as would have freed him from all Aſperſon 
But the King looking ſternly at him, anſwered, H 
would not ſuffer Men who were ſo dear to him to! 
thus handled with Impunity. He knew the Factiot 


* Dr. Fut the King's Phyſician, who loved Cranmer, went mel 
the King what a firange Thing he had ſeen: The Proma't?t 
England waiting as the Ceuncil- deer among the Foorm" _ | 
wants, u hereupon the King ſert to the Buard to have h, bie 
in imme diateij 
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that were among them, and their Malice to one ano- 
ther, which he would either extinguiſh or puniſh 
very ſpeedily. Then he commanded them all to be 
reconciled to the Archbiſhop. They immediately 
obeyed, though it was but in outward Appearance. 
But for Cranmer*s Part he heartily forgave them, as he 
plainly ſhowed afterwards. 


have made theſe Men more wary. But their extreme 


perceived, that if the King were againſt their accuſing 
of Cranmer, it was not in order to hinder the Execu- 
tion of the Law of the Six Articles, but from a pure 
Motive of Affection for that Prelate. That therefore 
the Step they had taken could not diſpleaſe him as to 
the Thing itſelf, but only in reſpect to the Perſon. 
This made them think they ſhould find it eaſter to de- 
ſtroy the Queen, becauſe the King would never wil- 
lingly ſuffer that his Wife ſhould differ from him in 
Matters of Religion. Catharine Parr, who was then 
on the Throne, had gained the King's Affection by 
her extraordinary Care of him, and by giving him 
daily freſh Marks of her Gratitude. She had em- 
braced the Reformation in her Heart; nay, ſhe ſome- 
times took the Liberty to have Sermons preached in 
her Privy-Chamber before ſome of her Ladies. Ir 
came to the King's Ears, but he took no notice of 
t: nay, he would ſuffer her to diſpute with him upon 
religious Points, imagining ſhe did it only for In- 
ſtruction ſake. But at laſt theſe Diſputes having been 
carried too far, he expreſſed his Diſpleaſure at them, 
and even began to look more coldly upon the Queen 
than in times paſt. This made her Enemies fancy it 
was a fair Opportunity to work her Ruin, whilſt, ig- 
norant as ſhe was of their Deſigns, ſhe was ſeeking 
Occaſions to inſpire the King with favourable Thoughts 
of the Reformation. 6 
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tions into the Ladies who ſerved her. 
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The King vented to Gardiner firſt his Diſpleaſure 
againſt the Queen. He could not pitch upon a Man 
more prejudiced againſt her. Gardiner failed not to 
cheriſh the King's Reſentment, by aggravating the 
Queen's Obſtinacy, and her Pains to inſtil her No- 
'The Chancel- 
lor, who was alſo let into the Secret, backed what 
Gardiner had ſaid, and hinted to the King, that it 
was the Queen who had encouraged Ann Abkew in her 
Obſtinacy : nay, he inſinuated that ſhe was hatching 
Deſigns againſt the State, In ſhort, they went ſo far, 
that Articles were drawn againſt her which the King 
ſigned. The Chancellor putting up the Paper care- 
leſly in his Pocket, it dropt from him, and the Per: 
ſon that found it carried it to the Queen, who ſeeing 
the King's Hand to ſuch a Paper, concluded herſclf 
loſt. However, one of her Friends adviſing her to 
go to the King and try to appeaſe him, ſhe came into 
his Room with a ſettled Countenance, as if ſhe knew 
nothing of what had paſſed. The King received her 
very kindly, and ſet on a Diſcourſe about Religion, 
She an{wered, that theſe Things were above her, and 
that ſhe ought to learn of him what ſhe was to believe, 
Not ſo, by St. Mary, ſaid the King, you are become a 
Doctor, and able to inſtruct us. The Queen feigning to 
be ſurprized at the Manner of his ſpeaking to her, 
anſwered very mildly, that ſhe ſaw with Grief he vas 
offended at the Freedom ſhe had ſometimes taken to 
diſpute with him in Matters of Religion; but ſhe 
had done it innocently, with the ſole View of divert 
ing him, knowing what Pleaſure he took in talking 
of thoſe Things which no body underſtood bertte! 

than himſelf; her chief Aim had been, not only to 
make him forget his Pain by ſuch ſort of Diſcourles, 
but alſo to receive Inſtruction herſelf, and indeed ſhe 
had profited much; and if ſhe had ſtarted Objections, 
it was only to give him Occaſion to clear the Diff 
culties which were above a Woman's Underſtanding. 
And is it even fo, ſaid the King, then we are Frien 
again. So he embraced her with great Affection, 
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ſure ſent her away with very tender Aſſurances of his 1546. 
Man conſtant Love to her“. The next Day, which was 
t to the Day appointed for carrying the Queen to the 
the Tower, the King going to take the Air in the Garden 
No- ſent for her, and preſently after came in the Chan- 
icel- cellor with forty of the Guard with him. Bur the 
what King ſtept aſide to him, and after a little Diſcourſe 
at it he was heard to call him in an angry Tone, Knave, 
1 her Fool, and Beaſt, Then he came again to the Queen, 
hing who ſeeing him in a Paſſion with the Chancellor, en- 
) far, deavoured to appeaſe him. But the King told her, 
King no Body had leſs Reaſon than ſhe to plead for him. 
Care- Theſe two Attemprs againſt the Archbiſhop and the The King 
Per: Queen, not only proved unſucceſsful to the Enemies %. 1 
ecing of the Reformation, but even turned very much to 2 
erſelf their Prejudice. From thenceforward the King could zh, wa 
er to not endure them, being ſatisfied, their chief Aim was mation. 
into to pull down whatever he had ſet up. Gardiner was Gardiner's 
knew turned out of Favour immediately, and the King Diſgrace, 
d her would not ſuffer him to be preſent in the Council 1. 
igion. But a greater Storm fell upon the Heads of the The King 
, and Duke of Norfolk, and his Son the Earl of Surry. Hen- Alg to 
lieve, y almoſt choaked with Fat, and perceiving his Leg nk os 
rome a viſibly to grow worſe, plainly ſaw he had not long Norfolk 
ing oF to live. Thus perſwaded, he conſidered the Duke of 270 
o her, Norfolk and the Earl of Strry as two Lords who oak of 
ne was could greatly embarraſs the Prince his Son, during N 
ken to his Minority. The Duke of Norfolk was as it were Hebert. 
ut ſhe . the Head of the Romi/b Party and the old Religion, 
divert 
alking * Whether the King had really deſigned her Ruin or not, is 
better differently repreſented by the Writers who lived next that Time, 
nly to _ bog _ — 2 believe it was not ſo much the King's 
dy- ing forbid 2on Bo hs 4 gour of the Law, as to deter her ſrom read- 
— ys Lord Herbert ſays, though it appears by Gardiner's Submiti- 
— | EXtant in our Records, that not long atter he fell into the King's 
Diff — leaſure, yet whether on this Occaſion, or that he was a ſpect- 
inding. or kgdb. * of Norieit (who was now alſo in Diſgrace} 
Frien 4 —* = mY 2 1 However, the King 
e Number of thoſe whom he appointed 

n, * Executots and Counſellors to his Son Edward VI. 

le 13 though 
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1546. though like a good Courtier, he had ſtruck in out- 


wardly with all the Innovations the King was pleaſed 
to make. Henry was contented with this external Com- 

liance, though he knew he was all along linked to 
the Pope, whoſe Party was ſtill very ſtrong in Ex- 
land, and that his Son the Earl of Surrey was of the 
ſame Opinion. This was enough to inſpire him with 
a well-grounded Fear, that after his Death, theſe two 
Lords aſſiſted by the Pope, the Emperour, and their 


Friends, would labour to place the Crown on the 


Head of the Princeſs Mary, and ſo the whole Build: 


ing which he had been at ſo much Pains to raiſe du- 
ring his Reign, would be thrown down to the Ground, 
And indeed he could not queſtion, but if that Party 
prevailed, they would deem his Divorce from Catha- 
rine of Arragon null and void. In which caſe Mary 
was his only Jawful Ifſue, and the Prince his Son a 
Baſtard. He could hope for no Remedy to this Evil 
from the Parliament, having learnt by many Years 
Experience, with how much eaſe that Body conlilt- 
ing of ſo many Members, was carried away with the 
prevailing Party. He thought therefore the belt 


and ſhorteſt way to prevent theſe Miſchiefs, and to 


et rid of his Fears, was not to leave theſe two Lords 
behind him, whom he believed capable of diſturbing 
the Prince his Son's Minority, and even of robbing 
him of the Crown. For this ſingle Reaſon their Run 
was determined, after which, the queſtion was only 
to find a Pretenſe. And this is ſeldom wanting to 
thoſe who have the Power in their Hands. 4s 
ſoon as it was perceived that his Affection for the Fi 
ther and Son was grown cold, there were Perſons 
ready to inſinuate that they had pernicious Deligns 
againſt the State, and that they only waited for Þs 
Death to * them in Execution; that the Earl ol 


Surrey had ictuſed ſeveral good Matches“ _ r 
| 0 


* try Howard Farl of Surrey had married Frances Daugbret 
e the Fail of Oxferd, by whom he had two Sons Thema!, 110 
ent y, aud three Daughters. The Duke ot Nerſelt would * 
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loſt his Counteſs, and it was generally reported, he 
aſpired to the Princeſs Mary : That it was not with- 
our ſome private Reaſon that he bore the Arms of St. 
Edward the Confeſſor, though the Duke his Father 
had taken them out of his, but that however the Duke 
himſelf left a Blank-Quarter in the Place, that he 
might reſume them at a proper Seaſon. Upon theſe 
general Accuſations the King ordered them to be ar- 
reſted, and ſent to the Tower, Which done, care 
was taken to let the Publick know that they who had 
any Thing to ſay againſt the Priſoners, ſhould be 
graciouſly heard, and that the King would pardon 
any Perſon who was concerned in any Plot with them 
and would come and make it known. 

Some Time before this Affair was ſer on Foot, the 
King had reſtored the two Univerſities, Oxford 
and Cambridge, to all their Eſtates, Rents, and Privi- 
leges, though by the Ad of Parliament which gave 
the Lands of the Colleges to the King, they were to 
be ſuppreſſed. It would needs have ſeemed very 
ſtrange that the Parliament ſhould not * 497 
theſe two Univerſities from the reſt of the Colleges, 
conſidering their Antiquity, and the Advantages che 
Kingdom had received, and daily did receive from 
thence, if it had not been often ſeen that both Houſes 
long ſince proceeded only as they were directed by the 
Court. It is ſomewhat probable that the King doubted 
2 good while, whether he ſhould diffolve or preſerve 
theſe two Univerſities, ſince having received their 
humble Petitions upon that Account, the Beginnin 
of the Year, he made them wait for his Anſwer til 
OFober, Nay, it was talked at Court for ſome Time 
of making great Alterations in their Charters. But 
at laſt the King reſolved to continue them upon the 
lame Foot they had all along been, Shortly after, 


lied himſelf to the Seymour Family. by engaging his Son to marry 

Earl of Hersford's Daughter, which his Son would not conſent 
Be, the Dutcheſs of kicbmend his Daughter to Sir Thomas 
YR Our, 


X x 4 on 
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on the 19th of December, he founded Trinity-Collige 


in Cambridge, which is one of the nobleſt Foundations 


The King 
firikesGar- 
diner out 


of that Kind in Europe *. 


Whilſt diligent ſearch was making by the King's 


Order, after every Thing that could ſerve to form an 
Impeachment againſt theDuke of Norfolk, and the Earl 
his Son, the King finding himſelf near his End, was 
fully determined they ſhould go out of the Wort 
before him. In the mean while, he ordered his Will, 
made juſt before his late Expedition to France, to be 


brought him. Having run it over, he cauſed Gardi. 


ner's Name to be ſtruck out of the Number of the 
Counſellors he had appointed for the Council of State 
during Edward's Minority. Sir Anthony Brown, who 
was preſent, would have ſpoke a Word in the Bi- 
ſhop's Behalf 1. But the King anſwered, He knew 
\Gardiner's Temper, and although he could govern 


him, yet none of thoſe who were to come after him 


would be able ro do it. 

This Will, which is extant in the Collection of the Pub 
lick Acts, is dated December zoth 1546, and the King's 
Name is at the End with thoſe of ten Witneſſes. But 
it is hard to know for certain, whether it was ſigned 
with the King's own Hand. This 1s what was called 
into queſtion afterwards. Mr. Rymer who made the 
Collection of the Records, would have done well to 
have put this Matter out of Diſpute, and informed 
the World whether he had the Original in his Hands, 
and if ſo, whether the King's Name was his own 


Hand-Writing. This he might have eaſily known. 


by comparing his Name on the Will, with his uſual 
Signings, of which doubtleſs he had ſeveral in his 
Power. The Importance of this Inquiry conſiſts in 
that the Ad of Parliament which impowered tht 
King to ſettle the Succeſſion, ordered that it hou 


it was founded out of three others, St. Michael's College, bu! 
by Harvey of Stanton in Edward Il's Days; King's Hall, toundes 
by Edward III; and Fiſhwick's Hotel. Camb. He founded 4 
Chrift- Church Hoſpital about the ſame Time. 

9: Thinking it was only an Omiffion, Burnez, 
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be done by Letters Patents under the Great Seal, or 
by his laſt Mill ſigned with his own Hand. Now it 
ell out afterwards, that the Line of Scotland not be- 
ing placed 1n Order which belonged to them, queſt1- 
oned the Validity of the Will. maintaining that Hen- 
ry had not ſigned it with his own Hand- Writing. In- 
deed it could be alledged againſt this, that the Will 
being dated a Month before the King's Death, there 
was no room to ſuppoſe that Henry was then unable 
to ſign it. On the other Side, it is not impoſſible 
but that having ordered his Will to be writ over a- 
again the goth of December, he might delay to ſet his 
Hand, and ſo be prevented by Death. But there is 
moreover a ſtrong Preſumption that he did not ſign 
it with his own Hand; and that is, he was, ver 

probably, unable to write ſeveral] Months before 
his Death, doubtleſs, by reaſon his Fingers were 
fwoln to ſuch a Degree that he could not hold his 
Pen. This Conjecture is confirmed by two Papers 
extant in the Collection of the Publick Ads, both of a 
prior Date to the Will. The firſt is a Power of the 
311vof Auguſt 1546, given by Henry to three of his 


| Miniſters to ſign in his Name all the Royal Commiſ- 


ſions, and Ads of Grace. The ſecond is a like Pow- 
er of the 13th of October following, to ſome of his 
Council to ſign all A#s to which the King's Hand 
was required. The Reaſon alledged for theſe Powers, 
was taken from the Multiplicity of Affairs, where- 
with the King was overwhelmed. But as he had ne- 
ver leſs Buſineſs rhan at that Time, it 1s extremely 
probable, that this was only a Cloke to hide his In- 
diſpoſition, However, as this Diſpute, which con- 
cerned only the Royal Family of Scotland, was ended 
by the Acceſſion of that Family to the Throne of 
England, it is no longer of any Conſequence. And 
therefore it ſuffices juſt to mention wherein it con- 
liſted *, Here follows the manner wherein Henry ſet- 


led 


* "Maitland Secretary to the Queen of Scorlend, accounted the 
3bleſt Man of his Nation at that Time, in a Letter to Sir Williew 
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tled the Succeſſion, purſuant to the Power given him 
by AZ of Parliament in the Year 1543. . 7 


I. Prince Edward and all his Iſſue. 
IT. The Children he might have by his preſent 
lags or any other whom he ſhould marry after 
er. | 
III. The Princeſs Mary and her Iſſue, provided ſhe 
married with the Advice and Conſent of the Execu- 
tors of his laſt Will and Teſtament, or of the major 
part of thoſe who ſhould then be alive, given under 
their Hands and Seals. This Conſent of the Execu- 
tors was a Condition ſo annexed to the Right he 
granted Mary, to ſucceed in her Turn, that without 
it, his Intent was, ſhe ſhould entirely forfeit her Title 
to the Crown. 
IV- The Princeſs Elizabeth upon the ſame Condi- 
tion with Mary. 
V. Frances Brandon eldeſt Daughter of his Siſter 
Mary and the Duke of Suffolk. 
VI. Eltanor Brandon, Frances's younger Siſter. 


If it happened that all theſe Perſons above-named 
ſhould die without Heirs, or that their Iſſue ſhould 
come to fail, it was the King's Will that the Crown 
ſhould go to the next Heir. By that he could mean on- 
ly Mary the young Queen of Scotland, Grand-daughter 
of his eldeſt Siſter Margaret, who ought naturally to 

have 


Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, ſays, The King neither ſigned | 


„the Will, nor ordered the Stamp to be put to it: He had been 
«« oft defired to ſign it, but always put it off: But when he ſav 
his Death approaching, one William Clarke Servant to Thomas 
* Hennage put the Stamp to it, and ſome Gentlemen that were 
waiting without, were called in to as Witneſſes. For this 
** ke ap to the Depofition of the Lord Pager, and deſired 
* the Marquiſs of Wincheſter and Northampron, the Earl of Fen- 
* broke, Sir William Petre, Doctor Burs, &c. might be examined, 
* and their Depoſitions entered in the Chancery. He alſo appeal- 
ed to the Original Will, by which it would appear, that it wi 
* not figned but ſtamped only ; and therefore not op Hagen 
* to the 4d of Parliament, was of no Force. See this Leigh 
Jer: Collect. Numb. 30. Vol. I. 
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him have come in before the Children of the King's 1546. 
younger Siſter Mary. ? 

Laſtly, he added, that in caſe Mary ſhould not per- 
form the Condition required of her, the Crown ſhould 
devolve to Elizabeth, as if Mary had died without 
after Heirs. ; . 

In like manner, if Elizab2th neglected to perform 

| ſhe the ſame Condition, his Intent was, that the Crown 
ſhould go to Francis Brandon, juſt as if Elizabeth had 


* died without Iſſue. 
nder He appointed for Executors of his laſt Will and Teſ- Executors. * 
ecu- tament Thirteen Lords, moſt part of whom were 


he bis Privy-Counſellors, as the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
| bury, the Lord Chancellor Wriotbeſſey, the Earl of 
ile WM Heriford young Edward's Uncle, Sc. Theſe Thir- 
teen * Executors were alſo nominated for the Prince 
ndi. his Succeſſor's Privy-Council, till he ſhould be full 
eighteen Year's of Age. Moreover, he named cer- 
fer MI tain Perſons who were to be called to the Council up- 
on extraordinary Occaſions. | h 
He ordered his Executors to pay firſt all his Debts, Debts. 
and then to make good all his Grants he had made to 
private Perſons. 
He made the Prince his Son Heir to all his Goods, Bei-. 
Plate, Jewels, Money, Cannons, Ammunition, Ships, 
with all Things belonging thereto, and charged him to 
be guided by the Advice of thoſe whom he had ap- 
pointed for his Privy-Counſellors, till he ſhould at- 
tain to eighteen Years of Age. | | 
He gave to his Daughters Mary and Elizabeth a Legacies. 
yearly Penſion of three Thouſand Pounds Sterling, 
and to each a Portion of Ten Thouſand Pounds or 
more, if the Executors thought proper. 


He 


* There are 16 named in all, of whom there! were only ſeven 
that were Lords or Biſhops ; viz. the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Lord Chancellor Wriotheſley, Eatl of H-reford young Edward's Un- 
cle, Lord St. Jobs, Lord Ruſſel, Viſcount Lie, Biſhop Tun al, 
Sir Anthony Brown, Sir Edward Monniague, Juſtice Bremisy, Sir 
Fiward North, Sir William Pater, Sir Anthony Denny, Sit William 
Harbard, Sit Edward Wooten, and Dotor Wootron his Brother. 
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He left his Queen a Legacy of three Thouſand 
Pound, to be laid out either in Jewels or Plate, as ſhe 
pleaſed, and a Thouſand Pound in ready Money be- 
fides her Dower. | 

Laſtly, he gave five Hundred Marks to each of his 
Executors who were Lords, and to the others three 
Hundred each. 

Remarkon The moſt remarkable Thing in this Will was, tlie 

Hen! King's paſſing over in Silence his eldeſt Siſter Mar- 

Settlement A J a 

of be Suc. Carel's Iſſue, or at leaſt his placing them after the 

ceſſon to Line of his youngeſt Siſter Mary, And even the 

the Crown. Clauſe in his Will, which ſaid that after the Iſſue of 

Eleanor Brandon, the Crown ſhould go to the next 

Heir, muſt, in order to give Margaret and her 

Poſterity a Right, have been explained in their Fa- 

vour, ſeeing the general Terms [next Heir] were li. 

able to ſundry Interpretations. This was the Effect of 

the Power which the Parliament had given the King 

to ſettle the Succeſſion, or rather to unſettle it and 

py it in a horrible Confuſion, if Divine Providence 

ad not taken greater Care of it than he. Tis not 

poſſible to deviſe any other Reaſon of his Proceed- 

ings, but his Hatred of the Scots, and the Apprehen- 

ſions he was under that the Kingdom of £ng/and 

would one Day fall under the Dominion of a Prince 

or Princeſs of that Nation, which however all his 
Care and Precaution was not able to hinder. 

Whilſt the King was ordering his Mil to be writ 

4 cout fair, the Duke of Norſolb's and the Earl of Sur- 

urry i-, f 

ade. 79'S Proceſs was carrying on with great Zeal. The 

Herbert. King being determined to diſpatch theſe two Lords 

out of the way, nothing was able to ſave them. The 

Son was brought to his Tryal firſt at Guild- Hall, be- 

fore the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Mayor, and 0- 

ther Commiſſioners, and put upon an Inqueſt of Com- 

moners, becauſe he was not a Peer of the Realm, 

the Duke his Father being alive. Several Witneſics 

were examined, whoſe Depoſitions the Lord Herbe 

has inſerted in his Hiſtory, Bur none of the Eviden- 

ces ſcem poſitive — to convict him of High- 

Treaſon, 


— | 
1546. 
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Book XV. 


Treaſon of which he was accuſed, What was chiefly 
urged againft him was his giving St. Edward's Arms, 
from whence it was inferred that he aſpired to the 
Throne. However, the King being determined he 
hould die, he received Sentence of Death, and was 
beheaded [on Tower- Hill] the 19th of January“. 


70t 
1547. 


Mean while the Duke of Norfolk made uſe of all The Duke 


forts of means to obtain the King's Pardon. 
knew him well enough to be ſenſible that nothing 


He / Norfolk 
tries in 
vain to ob- 


lefs than an entire Submiſſion was capable of appea- tain his 
ing him. To that End, he wrote him a very hum- Pard-n. 


ble and ſubmiſſive Letter, declaring he could not call 
to Mind he had ever offended him, and intreated 
kim for God's Sake to let him know the Cauſe of his 
Diſgrace. He prayed likewiſe, that his Accuſers 
might be brought Face to Face with him before his 
Majeſty, or at leaſt his Council, that his Cauſe 
might be maturely examined, He affirmed that he 
believed he had offended no Man, otherwiſe than in ap- 
pearing very zealous againſt the Sacramentarians. But 
therein he had acted only agreeably to his Majeſty's 
Sentiments and Orders. He concluded with conjuring 
him to be ſatisfied with taking all or part of his Lands 
and Goods as he ſhould pleaſe, leaving him only 
lomething for his Subſiſtance. N 


This 


* Henry Howard (eldeſt Son of Thomas 3d Duke of Nerfolb, by 
Elizabeth Daughter of Edward Stafford Duke of Buckingham) died 
much pitied, being a Man of great Parts and High-Courage, with 
many other noble Qualities. His Sentence was generally con- 
demned, as an Act ot high Injuſtice and Severity, which loaded 
the Seymours with a popular Odium tbat they could never over- 
come. Sir Richard Southwel depoſing, that he knew certain 
Things of the Earl, which touched his Fidelity to the King, the 
Earl vehemently affirmed himſelf a true Man, and offered to fight 
in his Shirt with his Accuſer. As to his giving the Arms of the 
Confeſſor, he ſaid he did it according to the Opinion of the King's 
Heralds. His Siſter Mary Dutcheſs of Richmond being examined, 
confeſſed that the Earl her Brother ſhould ſay, Theſe new . Men 
(meaning the Seymours) loved no Nobility, and if God called away the 
King, they ſhould ſmart for it, with ſome other paſſionate Words 
and circumftantial Speeches, little for his Advantage. He lies 
buried in Tramiingbam in the County of Sui, Burnet. Herbers. 


* 
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This Letter had a quite contrary Effect to what 
the Duke expected. By clearing himſelf, he accuſed 


the King of Injuſtice, an Offence which would not 


have been eaſily pardoned, though his Deſtruction had 
not been determined. The Duke ſeeing the King 
was unmoved, ſigned the r2th of January, before 
the Lord Chancellor and ſeveral other Privy-Coun- 
ſellors, a Writing wherein he confeſſed, that on ſe- 


vefal Occaſions he had been guilty of High-Treaſon, 


in concealing from the King, that his Son the Ear! 
of Surrey bore the Arms of St. Edward the Confeſpr, 
which did only belong to the King : That himſelf 
had born in the firſt Quarter of his Arms, ever ſince 
his Father's Death, the Arms of England, with a Dif- 
ference of the Labels of Silver, which are the proper 
Arms of the King's eldeſt Son, and of no other. 
That he owned this to be High-Treaſon by the Laws 
of the Realm; and that he ſigned this Submiſſion 
without Compulſion [or Advice,] and threw him- 
ſelf entirely upon the King's Mercy. 

It is very probable that the Duke was induced of 
his own accord, or by the Advice of his Friends, to 
make this Confeſſion, imagining he ſhould never ob- 
tain his Pardon, unleſs he confeſſed himſelf Guilty, 
that the King might have room to ſhow Mercy. But 
it was all to no Purpoſe. His Ruin was reſolved up- 
on, and the King was not wont to go from ſuch Re- 
ſolutions when once he had taken them. Mean while, 
as it was eaſy to fee that the Peers, who were the 
Duke's proper Judges, could not condemn him upon 
the Evidences which were to be produced againit 
him, the King thought he ſhould more eaſily com- 
paſs his Ends by an AZ of Attainder. So the Parl!- 
ament meeting at this Time, a Bill of Attainder was 
brought into the Houſe of Lords, and read three 
Times, on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of Januar), 
and paſſed. In all likelihood the Duke's Confeſſion 
under his own Hand, contributed very much to the 
paſſing of the Bil/, Ar leaſt it ſerved for an Excule 
to thoſe who durſt not be againſt ir. The Bil! being 


ſent 
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ſent down to the Commons, was read thrice, and ſent 1547. 
up alſo paſſed on the 24th of January. Accord- 
ing to the Method, too frequently practiſed in this 
Reign, it contained only general Accuſations, with- 


out ſpecifying any Thing, except the Duke's bear- 
= ing the Arms of England, with three Labels of Sil- 


—_ ver, It was very ſtrange that his Arms ſhould not 
th * have been taken notice of before now, which he had 
40 born ſo long in the ſight of the King himſelf, . and 


Far) the whole Court, which he had received from his 
Chr Anceſtors, and for which he had the Opinion of the 
f Heralds, The Bill having paſſed in both Houſes, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Hertford, and ſome o- 
ther Lords were commiſſioned under the Great Seal 
ans to give the Royal Aſſent. Which done, a Warrant 4Warrane 
be was ſent to the Lieutenant of the Tower to cut off oy his 
2 the Duke's Head on the 29th of January. But lucki- “ 
ly for him, the King died the Night before, and 3 
the Council did not think it adviſeable to begin the . 
new Reign with the Execution of one of the greateſt 
4of Lords of the Kingdom. It is to be obſerved, that Cranmer | 
during all the Proceedings both of the Court and of tire te | 


* the Parliament againſt the Duke of Norfolk and the Jax 6.1. 
Ity Earl of Surrey, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury kept perky, 
Bur all the while at his Houſe at Croydon, without ever Proce/s. 
up- appearing at Court. As theſe two Lords were juſtly Burnet. 
Re. . deemed his moſt mortal Enemies, he was not willing 

ile, ic ſhould be ſaid, that he had any Hand in what was 

the tranſacting againſt them. ; 

pon Whilſt theſe Proceſſes had been carrying on, the The -Xing's 


inſt WM King was ſeized in his Bed with an Illneſs which Death ap- 
brought him inſenſibly to his End. However, the proaches. 


1. Conſideration of the Account he was going to render 
al to God, was not capable of moving him to uſe Com- 
*. paſſion towards two Lords, of one of the moſt an- 
ry, tient Families in England, who had done him great 
* Services, and hitherto were guilty of no Crime which 
he deſerved ſo ſevere a Puniſhment. On this Occaſion, 
ale as well as on many others, Paſſion and Policy gor 
ng the 
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1547. the better in the King's Mind, of Juſtice and Mer. 
__ cy. He was bent at any rate to ſacrifice theſe two 
0 Lords to his Son's the Prince's Safety, and to eſta- 

bliſh by their Death, all the Alterations he had 
1 made in Religion, being perſwaded they would do 

their utmoſt Endeavour to deſtroy them. What fell 
out afterwards ſhows that he was not miſtaken with 
regard to the Duke of Norfolk who ſurvived him. 
This Lord's Life, which was preſerved by a fort of 
Miracle, ſerves to demonſtrate withal, how fruitleſs 
and vain are Man's Care and Foreſight, when con- 
trary to the Purpoſes and Decrees of God. 

ms is The King's IIIneſs continually increaſed, and no 
warned of Man dared to put him in Mind that his End was at 

bis of Hand. Every one was afraid that a Prince who 
2% was always approached with Fear and Trembling, 

would look upon this charitable Warning as a Crime, 

and would puniſh it according to an A# of Parlia- 

ment, wherein thoſe who ſhould be ſo bold as to 

foretell the King's Death, were adjudged Traitors, 

But at laſt Sir Anthony Denny, one of his Privy- 
Counſellors, had the Courage and Charity to warn 

5 Sou” him that he had bur a very little while to live. The 

YA, King thanked him, and expreſſed his great Grief and 
tance, Horror for all the Sins of his paſt Life. Where- 

upon Denny aſked him if any Clergyman ſhould be 
ſent for, and he ſaid, if any, it ſhould be the Arch- 

He ſends biſhop of Canterbury. But Cranmer being then at 
for Cran- Croydon, he could not come till the King was 


* 


cannot 


feat. give ſome Sign of his dying in the Faith of Chrij. 
He dies. The King ſqueezed his Hand, and reſently after 
expired, in the Night between the 28th and 29th of 

January 1546-7, in the Fifty-ſixth Year of his Age, 

having reigned Thirty-feven Years and nine Months. 

His Death His Death was kept private three Days. Probably 
is lh the Council took Time to conſult whether the Duke 
drivate. of Norfolk ſhould be executed. At laſt, after three 
Days, the Lord Chancellor ſignified to both * 

t 


- mer, and ſpeechleſs. He had but juſt Time to deſire him to 
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nook XV. 20. HENRY VIII. 
thereby diſſolved “. 


* The Reader may ſee Henry's Character drawn at length by 
the Lord Herbert. But as his Life and Actions ſufficiently make 
him known, I ſhall only add what Biſhop Burner ſays of him at 
the End of his firſt Volume of the Hiftory of the Reformation: 
King Henry VIIIth is rather to be reckoned among the Great than 
the Good Princes. He exerciſed ſo much Severity on Men of 
both Perſwaſions, that the Writers off both Sides have laid open 
his Faults, and taxed his Cruelty. But as neither of them were 
much obliged to him, ſo none have taken ſo muck Care to ſet forth 
his good Qualities, as his Enemies have done to enlarge on his 
Vices : I do not deny that he is to be numbered among the 115 
Princes, yet I cannot rank him with the Horſt. 


Remarkable Things not taken notice of by Rapin. 


In 1527 the King following his Hawk, and leaping over 2 
Ditch with a Pole, fell in upon his Head, and had not one Egd- 
mund Moody a Footman jumped in and raiſed up his Head which 
was ſtuck faſt in the Clay, he had been drowned. 

In 1546 one Foxley fell aſleep April 17th, and could not be 
waked by any Means till he had ſlept 14 Days and 15 Nights. 
The King's Phyſicians, as well as the King himſelf examined him, 
but the Cauſe of his ſleeping thus could not be known. He was 
Porter to the Mint in the Tower. \ 

About the latter End of this Reign the Publick Srews which ha 
long been allowed by the State, were ſuppreſſed. They were a 
continued row of Houſes along the Thame:-Side in Southwark, 
ixteen in Number, and diſtinguiſhed by Signs. In the Reign of 
Henry II, there were ſeveral Regulations made concerning theie 
Houſes, to be ſeen in Stow's Survey of London. Cambden thinks 
they were called Stews, from the Fiſh-Ponds near them, for the 
fatting and cleanſing Pike and Tench. 

In Henry VIII's Reign was inſtituted the Government of the 
Preſident of the North; Tonftal Biſhop of Darbam was the firit 
Preſident. In the 23d Year it was enacted, that Butchers ſhould 
ſel their Meat by Weight, Beef for a Half-penpy the Pound, and 
Mutton for 3 Farthings. 

In the 24th Year, he built his Palace of St. amet, where alſo 
be made a Park. 

In the 3oth Year, the manner of caſting Pipes. of Lead for 
Conveyance of Water under Ground, was firſt invented by Robert 
Brock one of the King's Chaplains, Robert Coo Goldſmith, mak- 
ing the Inſtruments and putting the Invention fuſt in Practice. 
And in the 35th, the firſt Caft Pieces of lron that ever were made 
in England, were made at Backfiead in Suſſex, by Ralph Page and 
Fe. er Baude, | 

About his 15th Year, it happened that divers Things were new- 
ly drought into Ezgiand, whereupon this Rhyme waz made. 

2 Turkeys, 
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Turkeys, Carps, Hops, Piccarel, and Beer, 
Came into England, all in one Year. 


In the 28th Year of Henry VIII Wales, which had been a Pro: 
vince to the Engl;þ Nation, was incorporated into the ſame and 
made a Member thereof, and brought under the ſame Fundamen- 
tal Law ; a Work that had been long a doing, and from the Time 
of Edward III brought on to perfection by Degrees. 

King Henry's Body lies buried at Windſor, under a moſt ſtately 
Tonib, begun in Copper and gilt, but not finiſhed, 


The End of the Reign of HENRy VIII. 
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N. B. K. ſtands for King, D. for Duke, E. for Earl, K.. for 


Kingdom, the Letter () before the Number of the 
means the Note at the Bottom of the Page. 


A. 

BBIES ſurrendred to K. 
Henry, $04, 505. 511, $37» 
$53» 556, 569, 572. See 
Monaſteries. 


Abbots (Mitred) who they were. 572.2. 

AX, againſt Annates, 446. Pezer-pence, 
Papal Authority, 478, 528. confir m- 
ing K. Henry's Title, 485. ſettling 
the Title of the Kings of England 
for ever, 655. making it Treaſon to 
ſpeak evil of the King, 486. or, to 
conceal the Incontinence of a Queen 
of England, 620. Act for erecting 
new Biſhopricks, 576. for encreaſing 
the Royal Power, ib. about Marria- 
ges, 599g. to ſettle the Succeſſion of 
the Crown, 654. to limit the Juriſ- 
diction of Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 655. 
See Henry, and Parliament. 

Adrian VI. Pope, 238. labours to pro- 
cure a Peace between the Chriſtian 
Princes, 251, injoyas by a Bull a 3 
Years Truce among them, 252. 
Joyns in a League with the Enemies 
of France, ib, dies, 253. his Cha- 
racter, 259- a good Chriſtian, but 
an indifferent Pope, 6. exhorts the 

, German Princes todeſtroy Lurher,263 

Adrian (Cardl.) the Pope's Collector in 
England betrays Wolſey, 145. de- 
pos d. 180 


Page 


Agnadel (Battle of) 24 
St. Alban's (Abbey of) granted toWolſey, 
223. K. Henry reſerves it, 417 
Albany (D. of) elected Regent of Scot- 
land, 134. detain d in Frauce. ib. 
comes to Scotland, 151. complains 
to the Pope of K. Henry's Encroach- 
ments on Scotland, ib. takes Hamil 
ton-Caſtle, 163. goes to France, 172. 
detain'd there, 193. releas'd, 227. 
goes back to France, 233. K. Henry 
tries to get him remov d from the 
Regency, 264. eſcapes to Scotland, 
266. marches with an Army to the 
Borders of England, 267. retires, 
268. returns to France, 276. End ot 
his Regency, ibid. 
Allen (John) Judge of the Legate's 
Court, commits numberleſs Extorti · 
ons, 191. accuſed, and convicted, 
192. oppreſſes the Nation, 299. pro- 
ſecuted for it, ibid. 
Alenſon (Dutcheſs of) treats about K. 
Francis's Ranſom, 284 


Alva (D. of) over -· runs Nævarre, 6p 
3 of —_ Dennis 25, 90, 9. 
Angus (KE. of . 

Ann Bullen, See Bullen. 


Ann of Cleve, 2 Marriage propos d bed 
tween her and K. Henry, 56g. con- 


cluded, 288. comes to 
Yy 3 


the | 


the K. diſlikes her, ib. nulls his Mar- 
riage with her, 593, 597. ſhe con- 
ſents to the Divorce, 597 
Annates, Act againſt them, 446 
Annebawlt Admiral of France, 667. Am- 
baſſador to England, * + "86 
Appeals to Rome : Statute againſt them, 
457 
Avragon (K. of) See Ferdinand, Charles. 
Arran (E. of) See Hamilton. 
d' Arcy ( Lord) fides with the Yorkſhire 
Rebels, 543- executed, $52 
Articles, the ſix Bloody ones, $73 
Ake heads the Yorkſhire Rebels, 541, 
executed, 552 
Atem (Ann) executed, 687 
Attainders of High Treaſon, the Power 
of repealing them granted to K. Hen- 


| ö 247 
nile (Sir Thomas): made Lord Chan- 
cellor, 448. his Character, 609. 


dies, 656 
Augmentations (Court of) Fil 
Aug sburgh (Diet of) 421, 425 

(Confeſſion of) Fl4 


Avocation of K. Henry's Cauſe about 
his Divorce to Rome, 390, 394 
Ane burnt, 435 
Bambridge (Chriſtopher) made Arch- 
biſhop of York, 5.. appointed Ambaſ- 
lador at Rome, 13. made Cardinal, 
39. dies, 129 
Barbaroſſa, Admiral of the Turks be- 


ſieges Nice, 653 
Barlow (Biſhop) his Character, 565 
Barnes (Dr.) executed, 603 
Barton (Elizabeth) an account of her, 

475, 477 
burnt, 435 
Bearn, Carapaign there, 256 


Beaton (Cardinal) bis remarkable Ad- 
vice to the K. of Scotland, 630. his 
Character, 638. forges a Will for 
K. James V. 638. ſeizes the Regen- 
cy of Scotland, ib. remov'd, 640. 
breaks the Treaty made berween 
Scorland and England, 642, Cc. ſei- 
zes the Government, C44. ſends for 
the E. of Lenox, 644. hinders the 
E. of rn trom becoming Malter 
of the Queen, 645. ters all the 
Power under the Regeai's Name, 
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648. cauſes Wiſhart to be burnt, 685. 
murdered, ibid. 
Becket ; his Bones burnt, and Shrine 
ſeiz d, 558 
Bellay (Martin de) an Account of him, 


221. ». Remark on a Paſſage of his 


Memoirs, ibid. 
A illiam de) ſent by K. Francis 
to K. Henry, 459» 472. goes to 
Rome, 472 
Bennet {ent by K. Henry to Rome, 389 
Bible burnt by Tonſtal, 488. the Con- 
vocation petitions to have it in Eng- 
liſh, 511, 512. printed by K. Henry's 
Order, 560, and ordered to be ſet 
in Churches, ib. n. ſet up in Churches, 
586, People allow'd to have it in 
their Houles, 16. and 633. Diſputes 
concerning the Verſion of it, 621 
Bie x, (Marſhal de} Commander of the 
French Forces, 666, 668, 669 
Bilney burnt, 435 
Biſhops (Engliſh) condemn K. Henry's 
Marriage with Queen Catherme, 359. 
the Pope excluded from having to do 
with their Election, 478. renounce 
the Pope, 487 
Biſhopricks : Six new ones founded, 583. 
See Oxford, &c. 
Bologna, 8 
Bonner (Edmund) his Character, 610, 
ſent to Marſeilles, 471. acquaints the 
Pope with K. Henry's Appeal to the 
next Council, i. and with Cran- 
mer's Appeal, i6. the Pope threatens 
to throw him into a Cauldron of 
boiled Lead, 472. made Biſhop of 
Hereford, 565. and of London, ii. 
behaves inſolently to K. Francis, 565. 
Bonni vet, Admiral of France, 244, 254+ 
255, 270 
Bourbon, (D. of}; Conſtable of France, 
enters into Engagements with tie 
Emperor, 250. bis Conſpiracy di- 
covered by the K. of France, 273. 
flies into Germany, 274. gets Mo- 
ney to pay his Troops, 269. prepares 
to enter Provence, 271, brings Troops 
from Germany, 277. 315. 316, 322, 
324. ſtorms Rome, 325. flain, 11d. 
Brandenburgh, Elector of) proteſts 2- 
gaiaſt the Decree of Harms, 425 
E: 434-7 


Brandon (Charles) created D. of Suffolk, 
115, marries the Queen Dowager of 
France, 135. retires from Court, 
143. dies, 673. h 

Brereton (William) accufed of criminal 
Converſation with Queen Ann, 517 

Breton ( Andrew) 0 


4 
Brief: a forged one of Julius II. pro- 


duc id by the Emperor's Miniſters, 378. 


Vanne, and Bryan ordered to ſearch 
the Pope's Records for it, 381 
Briſtol erected into a Biſhoprick, 611 
Bruges (Treaty of) 240 
Bryan (Sir Francis) ſent to Rome, 381. 
his Inſtructions, 16. threatens the 
Pope. ib. ſends the King Word he 
had nothi 
383. recall'd, 389. ſent to Mar- 
ſeilles, 471 


Bucer comes over to England, 51 


Buchanan (George) an account of him, 
615, u. 

Buckingham (D. 2 his Diſgrace 8 
Death, 224. Act of Attainder paſs d 
* him, 742. 
taken by the Turks, 613 

Bull granted to Holſey to viſit all the 
Religious Houſes, 177. one empow- 
ering him to ſuppreſs Monaſteries, 
16, and 383. Bull againſt K. Henry 
Fo2. a Decretal one about his Di- 
vorce, 362, 373. committed to 
Campegio, 377. burnt by the Pope's 
Order, 380, 398. Bulls granted to 
Cranmer upon his being made Arch- 
biſhop, 458. Proclamation againſt re- 
ceiving any Bulls from Rome, 413 
Dallen, (Sir Thomas) : 208 
Bullen (Ann) an account of her, 351. 
carried to France, ib. the Time of 
her return to England. 252, 357. 
whether K. Henry's Love for her 
was the Cauſe of his divorcing 
Queen Catherine? 351, 353, 360. 
remov'd from Court during the 
Proceſs of the Divorce, 396. exaſ- 
perates K. Henry inſt Walſey, ib. 
writes to him, 418. married to K. 
Hey, 440. her Marriage is made pub. 
lick, and confirm'd by Cranmer, 469 
461. crown'd, 461. Sanders's Ca- 
lumnics againſt her, 467. her Mar- 
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to expect from the Pope, Bal 


riage with K. Henry declar'd valid 
by Parliament, 479. mollifies the 
K. towards the Reformers, 489. 
countenanc'd the Reformation, 515. 
the Succeſſion of the Crown ſettled 
upon her Iflue, 479. the Kin 
grows jealous of her, 516. is accuſ 
of Adultery and Inceſt, 517. con- 
fined to the Tower, 518. what ſhe 
confeſs'd, 19. condemn'd, and be- 
headed, 521, 522. her Behaviour, 
ib. n. different Opinions about her, 
523. her Marriage with K. Henry 
nulled, 525. her Sentence confirm'd 


by the Parliament, , +15 +, _ 
Balla, (Lady) betrays Queen Ann. gig 
loign, 663, 664 

C. 
(Ai. Conference there, 216, 217, 
219 
Calendar reform'd, 164 


Cambray (League of) 21, 22, c. Re- 

marks on the Peace concluded there, 

402 

Cambridge - Univerſity makes a Scruple 

of deciding in favour of K. Henry's 
divorce, 


409 
Campana ſent by the Pope to 9 
0 


Campeius ſent Legate a Latere to Eng- 
land, 178, his Entry into London, 
179. recalled, 190. made Biſhop of 
Salisbury, 277. appointed one of the 

_ Commiſſioners to examine into K. 
Henry's Divorce, 377. retards his 
Journey to England, 378. exhorts 
K. Henry to keep Queen Catherine, 
379. and Catherine to comply with 
the King's deſire, 16. feigns to want 
freſh Orders, ib. ſhews the Decretal 
to the King and Wolſey, ib. refuſes 
to ſhew it to ſome Lords, 16. his 
Artifice to delay the Cauſe, 380, 391, 

95. preſides in the Examination of 

. Henry's Divorce, 391. returns to 
Rome, 398. his Baggage is ſearched, 
ib. aſliſts at the Diet of Angiburgh, 
406, 425, exhorts the Germans to 
root out the Proteſlants, 425. de- 
priv'd of the Biſhoprick of Sau. 


ry, . 597 
Canons, 32. Commilſioners appointed 
T1] an 


to examine them, 475, 656 
Canterbury (Archbiſhop of) See War- 
ham, Granmer. 7 
Cardinal-College, founded by Cardinal 

Holſey. 263 
Cardinal Sanforum quatuor, 354 
Carew (Sir Nicolas) executed, 586 
Caſſali (Sir Gregory) joyned withxxight to 
treat about K. Henry's Divorce, 363. 

Wolſey's Letter to him, 14. preſſes the 

Pope to ſign the four Iuſtruments, 354. 

ordered by K. Henry to demand Bul's 

not liable to diſpute, 373 
Caſjils (E. of) ſent Ambaſſador to Eng- 
land, 306, taken Priſoner, 631. em- 
braces the. Reformation, 632. re- 


turns to K. Henry according to his. 


Engagement, 643 
Catherine of Arragon married to K. Hen- 
ry, io. he beginstothink of divorc- 
ing her, 349. her Marriage with him 
condemned by the Biſhops, 359. de- 
clar'd void by the Parliament, 479 
Campegio perſuades her to comply with 
K. Henry's Reſolution of divorcing 
her, 379 the Emperor enters into 

a Proteſtation againſt her being di- 
vorc'd, 389. is cited to appear be- 
fore the Legates, 391. her Proctors 
except againſt them, ib, kneels 
down before the K. and makes a 
moving Speech, ib. and n. with- 
draws, and will never appear again, 
36. cited a ſecond time, 392. ſends 
in her Appeal, and is declar'd con- 
tumax, 1b. the Proceſs againſt her 
reduc'd to 12 Articles, ib. Argu- 
ments againſt the King's Divorcing 
her, 415. the K. tries to bring her 
to conſent to the Divorce, 435. 
takes his Leave of her, ib. refuſes 
to part with the Title or Quality of 
Queen, 481. dies, gog. her Cha- 
raQer, ib. and u. 
Catherine Howard married to K. Henry, 
604. declared Queen, ib. her Cha- 
racter, 610. her Lewdnelſs diſcover- 
ed, 616. her Confeſſion, 618. is 
attainted by the Parliament, 16. and 
executed. 620 
Catherine Parr married to K. Henry, 
649. favoured the Reformation, 16. 
ber Character, 691. 1s accuſed, ib, 
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but eſcapes, 


692 
Catholick : K. Ferdinand, left that Title to 


his Succeſſors, 153 


Ceriſcles, (Battle of) 657 
Charles: of Aufiria becomes K. of 


Arragon, 153. makes a Treaty with 
K. Francis, 159, ratifies the League 
of London, 165, arrives in Spain, and 
diſmiſſes Cardinal Ximenes, 166. al- 
ſigns Cardinal Wolſey a Penſion, 171. 
by ry him the Pontifcate, 197. 

is large Grants to him, 242. care{- 
ſes him, 245. elected Emperor, 184, 
185. crowned, 200. Cauſes of Jea- 
louſy between him and K. Francis, 
186, comes to England to conter 
with K. Henry, 196. calls for his 
Aſſiſtance againſt France, 209, joins 
in a League with the Pope, 2tr. 
his Army takes Moruzon, and ravages 
Champagne, &c. 218. ſets out tor 
Spain, and goes by England, 239. is 
made Kr. of the Garter, 240. ſigns 
the Treaty of Bruges, ib. makes the 
E. of Surry Admiral of his Fleet, ib. 
contrives how to invade K. Francis 
in his own Kingdom, 271. becomes 
formidable to all Europe 278. makes 
a Treaty with the Pope, 279. his 
Generals forc'd to disband part of 
their Army, i“. his Moderation at 
the News of the Victory of Pavia, 
280. offers Terms for K. Franciss 
Liberty, 16. viſits him, 284. offers 
Sforza the Inveſtiture of Milan, 286, 
310, reſolves to make Peace with 
Francis, 307. calls him Villain, 317. 
his Memorial concerning the offers 
made him by the K. of France, 333» 
&c. his Anſwer to K. Henry's De- 
mands, 341. writes to him to ex- 
cuſe the ſacking of Rome, 344: 
tries to ſet him at variance with K. 
Francis, ib, propoſes a Match be- 
tween the D. of Richmond, and Iſa- 
bella of Portugal, ib. makes a Trea- 
ty with the Pope, 388, 393. gocs 
to Genoa, and Bologna, where he ſet- 
tles the Affairs of Italy, 405. pro- 
miſes to ruin the 22 406. 
receives the Imperial Crown from 


the Pope, i6, his Aim in calling 1 
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Diet of Augsburgb, 421. baniſhes 
Luther, 424. reſolves to make War 
upon the Proteſtants, 154. and 425. 
diſobliges the Pope in the Affair of 
Ferrara, 426. obtains an Aid a- 
gainſt the Twrks, 44.1. marches againſt 
them, 442. ſuſpects the K. of France, 
441. confers with the Pope at Bologna, 
442. demands a Council, 16. propoſes 
a League for the Safety of Italy, ib. 
and 453. threatens the Pope, 448. 
the Cauſe of all the Obſtacles to 
K. Henry's Divorce, 451, with- 
draws his Troops out of Italy, and 
retu*ns to Spain, 454. forms vaſt 
Projects, 493. his Expedition to 
Africa, 494, 613. tries to inſpire 
the K. of Scotland with Jealoutics a- 
gainſt England and France, 508. pro- 
miſes Milan to a Son of K. Francis, 

13. offers to decide his Quarrel with 
. Francis in ſingle Combat, 549. 
foments the Troubles in Germany, 
555. breaks his Word with K. Fran- 
cis, 606. amuſes him with the 
Hopes of giving him the Low-Coun- 
tries, 613. attack'd by K. Francis, 
625. makes a League with K. Hen- 
19, 633, 651. his vaſt Projects a- 
gainſt France, 653, 662. beſieges 
Luxemburgh, 662. makes a Treaty 
with France, 664. attacks the Pro- 
teſtants, 682. ,. makes a League 
againſt them with the Pope, 683 
Cheſter erected into a Biſhoprick, 611 
Chriſtiern, K. of Denmark comes over 

to England, 248 
Clement VII. Pope, grants Welſey the 
Legateſhip for Life, 262. retuſes to 
renew the League, 269. confirms 
K. Henry's Title of Defender of the 
Faith, 276. makes a Treaty with 
the Emperor, 279. enters in'o a 
League againſt him with K. Fran- 
cis and the Venetians, 312. upon the 
Invaſion of the Co/onna's, he flics to 
the Caſtle of St. Angels, 314. feigns 
to intend to go to Spain, 315 endea- 
vours to bring Henry into the Leigue 
of Cognac, 318. ſets on foot a Ne- 
gotiation with the Viceroy of Na- 
Nes, 321. in great Diſtreſs, 325. 
tetues to the Callie of St, Angelo, ib. 


1 2 


ly to gain Time, 375, 377, 387, 388, 


capitulates, 326. writes to K. Heng 
ry to procure him his Liberty, 344. 
Negotiations for his Deliverance, 
347, 348. eſcapes to Orvieto, ib. 
Knight and Caſſali talk to him about 
K. Henry's Divorce, 363. tries to 
gain time, ib. promiſes to do what 
the K. deſired, ib. delays the Per for- 
mance of his Promiſe, 354. his Ar- 
tifice to gain Time, 365. reſolves 
to keep fair with the Emperor, 366. 
privately adviſes K. Henry to pet his 
Marriage nulled by virtue of Wols 
ſey's Commiſſion, 373. ſends the K. 
a Letter in Cypher, 375. deſigns on- 


465, ec. approves of Campegio's Con- 
duct, 380. reſolves to make a Trea- 
ty with the Emperor, 16. deſigus to 
become Maſter of Peruſa, Ferrara, 
&c. 386, makes a private Treat 
with the Emperor, i“. falls ill, i6. 
ives Gardiner a Brief, whereby he- 
ingages not to revoke the Powers 
given the Legates, 387, avocates K. 
Henry's Cauſe about his Divorce to 
| Rome, 293, 394. ſends a Meſſenger 
to England wirh the Bull of Avoca- 
tion, ib. revokes the Cenſures con- 
rain'd in the Bull, 396. returns a 
ſoft Anſwer to a Letter ſent him by 
the great Men of England, 412. pro- 
poſes to grant the King a Diſpenſa- 
tion to have two Wives, 413. com- 
plains of K. Henry's aboliſhing the 
\ Annates, 448. makes new Over- 
tures to him, 450. is againſt a Coun» 
cil in Germany, and why, 455. nulls 
the Archbiſhop's Sentence, 469. pro- 
miſes to give K. Henry Satisfaction, 
471. publiſhes a Sentence againſt 
K. Henry, 473. refuſes to revoke 
it, 16. dies, 4879 
Clergy refufes the Pope a Subſidy, 149. 
detamed by Wolſey, 190. decide in fax 
vour of K. Henry's Divorce, 429. 
all accuſed of breaking the Statures | 
of Præmunire, ib. are condemn'd, | 
and offer the K. 100,000 J. 430. 
give K. Henry the Title of Hea 
the Church of England, ib. the People 
rejoyce at their Diſgrace, 434. ap- 
EY prore 
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prove the King's Divorce with Ann 
Bullen, 529. Injunctions given to 
them, 539. grant to K. Henry a 


Subſidy, 600 


Clothiers in England mutiny, 370 
Cognac (League of) 
Colleges ſuppreſſed, 621, 666 

' Colonna (Cardinal) puts in for the 
Papacy, | 260, &c. 
Colonna, General of the League be- 
tween the Emperour and the Pope, 
212, 213, 243,248, 254 

The Colonna's make War upon the 
Pope, 314. ſubmit, ib, 
Commons deſire to be included in the 


Pardon granted by Henry, 433. in- 


Clined to reduce the Power of the 
Clergy, 445. preſent an Addreſs to 
the King againſt them, ib. make 
Statutes againſt them, 446 

Conclave, an account of it, 236, n. 

Conſtable (High ) when and in whom 
that Office ceaſed, 226, n. 

Conſtable of France. See Fourbon. 

Conſtitutions ( Eccleſiaſtical) altered 

in England, $10, 656. Conſtituti- 

ons made by the Clergy, 531 

Con voc ation, of Canterbury and York 
decide in favour of the King's Di- 
vorce, 459. A Statute. ordering 
they ſhould be called only by the 
King's Writ, 475condemn, 67 Opi- 
nions chiefly of the Refoi mers, 529 

Cortes diſcovers Mexico, 194. 2. 

Councils. See Piſa, Milan, Lyons, 
Mantua, Trent, &c. 

Council, The Pope propoſes the cal- 
— a General one, 450. the Pro- 
teſtants infiſt upon a free one, 455. 
which is put off, 457 — that of 
Mantua removed to Vicenza, 569 

Courtney { Henry) executed. 568 

Courts ( Eccleſiaſtical) their juriſdicti- 
on limited, 655 

Cranmer (Ibemat) an account of 
nim, 397. his Character. 609. tra- 
vels into Germany, and embraces 
7.uther's Doctrine, ib. and 458. de- 
livers his Opinion about K Henry's 
Divorce, 398. which is migbrily 
approved by tbe King, 16. taken 
into Favour, 2 by the King 

to write upon the Divorce, 428. 


312, Ke. 


3 
goes with the Ambaſſadors to the 
ope and Emperour, ib. maintains 
his Mafter's Cauſe with great 
Warmth, ib. appointed the Pope; 
Penitentiary in England, ib, made 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury,, 458, 
backward to accept ot it, ib. takes 
the Oath to the Pope, but proteſts 
againſt it, 458, 459. ſummons C. 
Catharine 461. and pronounces 
Sentence againſt her, ib. confirms 
the King's Second Marriage, ibid. 
appeals to the next Council, 471. 
ſupports the Reformers, 489, 594. 
ordered to retire to Lambeth, when 
Q. Ann was condemned, 518. one 
of the Contrivers ot the King's 
Marriage with Ann of Cleve, 568, 
oppoles the Six 2 5. encou- 
raged by the K. 578. and ordered to 
give in his Reaſons for oppoſing 
the Six Articles, 579, writes in 
Cromwell's Behalf, 592. in a dan- 
you Condition, 604. informsthe 
ing of Q. Catharine's Lewdnels, 
G17. a Plot formed againſt him, 
649. informed of it by the King, 
and ordered to proceed againſt his 
Accuſers, 65 1. receives ſeveral 
Marks of the King's Eſteem, 651, 
652. gets ſome of his Friends put 
into the vacant Biſhopricks, 472.4 
new Plot againſt him, 688. openly 
accuſed, ib. the King's remarkable 
Kindneſs for him, 689. gives him 
his Ring, ib. retires from Cout 
during the D.of Norfolk's Tryal, 701 
Crepy (Treaty of ) 664 
Cromwell ( Thomas) ſpeaks for Hol- 
ſey in the Houſe of Commons, 
402 ſupports the Reformers, 489, 
494. appointed Viſitor-General ot 
the Monafteries, 505. made the 
King's Vicegerent in Eccleſiaſtical 
Matters, 530. brings about the 
King's Marriage with Ann of Cleve, 
565. the King bears him ill Will up 
on that Account, 589. created k. 
of Fſſex, 590. diſgraced, #5. dis 
Death is decreed, Lap accuſed of 
High Treaſon, and ſent tothe Tow: 
er, 6 is condemned unheard, ib.cxe- 
cuted, 601 — ( 
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ans (Gregory) his Son, created Lord 
Cromwell, 602 
Crown- Sol, 305. n. 


Auphin contracted to the Princeſs 
Mary, 182, 183 
Decretal of the Pope about K. 
Henry's Divorce, 362, 373. See Bull. 
DEFENDER of the Faith, That Title 
when and upon What Occaſion 
given to K. Henry, 229 
Denny (Sir Anthony) admoniſhes K. 
Henry of his approaching end, 704 
Didier ( St.) 662, 663 
Diet of Worms, 424, 675. of Spire, 
424, 662. of Norimberg. 424. of 
Augiburgh, 425. of Ratisbon, 441 
Dirham, accuſed of criminal Conver- 
ſation with Q. Catharine, 617. ex- 
ecuted, 618 
Divorce, Account of K. Henry's with 
Q. Catharine, 349 — 494. Remarks 
upon it, 491, &c. 
Doncaſter ( Conference of ) 546 
Dorſet ( Marquiſs of) See Thomas 
Grey 
Dowglaſs ( Archibald) E. of Angus, 
marries the Queen Regent of Scot- 
land, 133. declared Regent, 276. 
the Queen leaves him, 384. forbid 
the Court, ib. attempts to ſurprize 
Edinburgh, ib. retires to England, 
385. returns to Scotland, 639 
—— (George) raiſes Trouble in Scor- 
land, 201. flies to England, 385. 
returns to Scotland, 639 
Draco ent to K. Henry, „ 
Dudley accuſed, 5. and n 
T, 2 
— ( John ) reſtored to his Fa- 
ther's Honour and Eſtate, 61. Viſ- 
count Liſle, and Lord High-Admi- 
ral ſent againſt Scorland, 657. made 
Governour of —_—_ 665 


E Pinburgh taken and burnt by the 
Engliſh, 658 
Edward ( Prince) born, 553- created 
Prince of ales, &c. 554. a Match 
projeRed between him and the 
Princeſs of Scotland, 632, 640 
Elizabeth (Princes, 523. deprived 
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of the Title of Princeſs of Wales, 
526. her Rank in the Succeſſion, 


| Ge 
Elliot (Sir Thomas) ſent to Rome by 
K. Henry, 450 


Emperour. See Maximilian, Charles. 
Empſon, accuſed, 5. and nnn; 
1 
Enghien (E. of) Commander of the 
French Forces, 656, &c. 
Eraſmus comes to England, 
Eſſex (E of) See Cromwell, Parr. 
Excuſator, 449 
Exeter (Marchioneſs of) attainted, 
577 
Expoſition of the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
605. thoſe who rejected it declared 
Hereticks, 611 


F 

Feu. (Cardinal) choſen Pope, 

485. See Paul III. 
Ferrara, 19 
— (D. of) recovers his Towns, 
215, 327. ſides with France, 347 
Ferdinand, K. of Arragon, takes Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Naples, 15. falls off from 
the League of Cambray, 29. forms 
a private Deſign of conquering 
Navarre, 63. his Artifices to com- 
paſs his Ends, #6. &c. includes K. 
Henry in a Treaty without his Con- 
ſent, 84. propoſes to him a new 
League, 104. prolongs the Truce 
with K. Lewis, 116. makes a League 
with the Pope, 131. ſeeks K. len- 
ry's Friendſhip, 137. forms a League 
againſt France, 139. deceives the 
Swiſs, 140. dies, 153 
Ferdinand elected K. of the Romans, 
436. defeated, 483 
Firſt. Fruits granted to the King, 486 
Fiſher (Biſhop) refuſes to ſer his Hand 
to a Paper condemning K. Henry's 
Marriage, 359, 392. countenances 
zaberh Barton, 475 refuſes to 
take the Oath to K. Henry, 480. 
ſept to the Tower, ib. condemned 
by the Parliament, 487. executed, 
500. made Cardinal, ib. 
Flodden ( Battle of) 110 
Florence, 20. recovers its Liberty, 
327. reſolves to preſerve it, 406. 
beũe ged. 


beſieged, 407. put under the Go- 
vernment of the Aedicis, ib. 
Foix ( Gaſton de) 68 
Fontarabia taken by the French, 219, 
244. retaken by the Spaniards, 257 
Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter falls out 
with the E. of Surrey, 11. introduces 
Wolſey to Court, 12. retires to his 
Dioceſe, 143. dies, 388. 
— (Fduard) ſent to the Pope to 
get a new Bull, 374. ſent to the 


League of Smalcald, 503. made 


Biſhop of Hereford, 507. dies, 555 
France in great Conſternation at the 
Defeat of K. Francis, 282 

(K. of) See Francis, 

Francis I. K. of France, 135. pre- 
pares to recover Milan, 138. paſſes 
into Italy, 140. attempts to reco- 
ver Tournay, 143. gives Wolſey a 
Penſion in lieu of it, 183. promiſes 
to help to make him a Cardinal, 
T45- forms a Deſign of invading 
Naples, 158. tries to gain the Pope, 
159. ſends him Troops, 166. diſ- 
patches Ambaſſadors to England, 
77. aſpires tothe Empire, 184 Oc- 
caſions of the Quarrel between the 
Emperour and him, 186. privately 
labours to raiſe Commotions in 
Naples, &c. 193. promiſes K. 
Henry to detain the D. of Albany 
in France, ib. gains 'Wolſey to get 
Calais given up, 195. invades Na- 
varre, 208. ſtirs up La Mark againſt 
the Emperour, 209, joins in a 
League with the Pope for the Con» 
queſt of Naples, 210. orders a Levy 
of Swiſs, 213. his Conqueſts inthe 
Low. Countries, 218. diſobliges the 
Conſtable, ib. calls upon K. Henry 
to aſſiſt him againſt the Emperour, 
234. his Overſight in leaving Lau«- 
trec without Money, 245. prepares 
to go into Italy, 25 t. diſcovers the 
Conſtable's Conſpiracy, 253 march- 
es into Italy, 272. taken Priſoner, 
278. rejects the Conditions propoſed 
for his Liberty, 281. is carried into 
Spain, 283. and ſhut up in the Ca- 
ſtle of Madrid, 234. treats about 
his Ranſom, by offering to teſigu 


INDEX 


1 — 308. offers two Millions 
in lieu of it, 312. returns to his 
own Dominions, I3 to. ratifies the 
Treaty of Moore, 311. but refuſes 
to execute that of Madrid, 312, 
enters into a League againſt the 
Emperour, #6. neglects the Affaits of 
Italy, 316. degeives the Pope and 
Venetians, 317. his Offers to the 
Emperour, 334. his Reply to his 
Memorial, 337. hath a Conference 
with Wolſey, 388. aſſembles the 
chief Men of his Kingdom to con- 
ſult with them about a Peace, 341, 
ſends K. Henry the Order of St. 
Michael, 342. joins in a League 
with the Veretians, 345. proclaims 
War againſt the Emperour, 367, 
complains of the Pope's Negotia- 
rions with the Emperour, 380 
keeps up a ſecret Negotiation with 
the Emperour, 385. makes large 
Promiſes to the Yenetians, Floren- 
tines, &c. ib. ſends to the Pope to 
preſs him to decide K. Henry's Di- 
vorce, 387. deceives his Allies, 404. 
K. Henry's Generoſity to him, ib. 
and 407. his two Sons releaſed from 
being Hoſtages to the Emperour, 
ib. marries Leonora, ib. tries to gain 
the Pope, 427. offers to marry the 
Duke of Orleans with Catharine of 
Medicts, ib. tries to raiſe the Empe- 
rour Trouble, 437. joins in 4 
League with K. Henry, 438. hath 
an Interview with him, 439. ad. 
viſes him to marry Ann bullen, 
440. Negotiations between them, 


482. invades the Milaneſe. 484 | 


refuſed a Paſſage through the D. 
of Savoy's Dominions, ib. declares 
War againſt him, ib. and 512. fl. 
vours the Reformation, 490. ſend 
Ambaſſadors to K. Henry, to u 
to over-reach him, 490. his De. 
mands from him. 491. his great 
projects, 492. flights K. Hen“), 
567. a Quarrel between them, C“ 
repares to make War upon be 
mperour, 612. invades his 
minions, 625. his Ambafſadors te 
Turkey ard Venice murdered. * 
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makes War with England. 666. 
Jefires a Peace, 671. &c, which 
he obtains, _ | 679 
neh invade England, 667. land in 
the e of Wight, ib. and 668. their 
Feet engages with the Engliſh, ib. 


7 8 deſwide's Priory ſuppreſied, 277 
to the eg. e 
to bu eber, G 85 
. Ardiner ( Stephen ) his Character, 


bog. ſent by K. Benry to the 


” _ Pope to get a new Decretal, 374 
phe 5 recalled, 389. fent to Marſeilles 
— ; 471, his Diſſimulation in renoun- 
ID ang the Pope, 487. oppoſes the 
r 5 Reormation, 489. and the Sup- 
2 preſſion of Monaſteries, 504. puts 
* N. Henry upon perſecuting the Re- 
* formed, 561. Author of the Six 
large Bloody Articles, 574. diverts the 
* King from joyning with the Pro- 
one to! bettants ot Germany, 585. oppoſes 
45 Di. he People's having the Bible in their 
4 0 Houſes, 586. cauſes ſome Proteſ- 
2 tants to be burns at Windſor, 649. 
Jom breaks Cranmer's Meaſures, 672. in- 
erour, WI cenſes K. Henry againſt Q, Catha- 
0 gain Wl = 691. diſgraced, 692. his Name 
ry the but out of the King's Will, 696 
dA of enoa, 21, 212. reſtored to France, 
Empe- 91 92141 taken and plundered, 


in 1 244. reduced, 346, reſtored to Li- 


berty, 272 
* many (Affairs of) 674. See Re- 


iullen, formation and Proteſtants — Di- 
them, W wilons there about Religion 555. 
$4 is Wars there between the Emperour 
he D. . d Proteſtants, 682, &c. 
chte Melaceſter erected into a Biboprick, 
ka- . 11 
126 bunden, Commander of the Scorch 
0 1. amy, 629 
De. % (Themas ) Marqueſs of Dorſet, 
great leads an Army into Spain, G62 
Jenr 1, Ne, K. Henry forms a Project of 
„ 607, conquering it. 


54 
a weed ( Lewis) Biſhop of Tour- 
Do- J 115. reſtored by the Pope 
144 


H. 
Amilton (James) E. of Arran, 
Hs 8 637, 639. made 
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Regent of Scorland, 640. ſides with 
the Queen and the Regent, 646. 
abjures the Proteſtant Religion, ib. 
Hamilton (Andre v) heads a Faction 
in Scotland, 201 
Hans-Towns, many of them embrace 
the Reformation, 422 
Head of the Church, that Title when 
given to K. Henry, 430 
HENRY VII. his Funeral, 4 
K. HENRY VIII. his Educatlon. 2, 
ſelf-conceited, 3. his Character, 16. 
his Counſellors, 1b. iſſues out a Pro- 
cla mation to encourage People to 
bring in their Complaints, 5. mar- 
ries Catharine of Arragon, 10. 
crowned, ib. minds only his Diver- 
fioens, 31. very fond of Muſick, #6. 
engages in a League with K. Ferdi. 
nand againſt France, 37 39. 50, 
56. reſolves to carry the War into 
Guic une, 55. acquaints the Parlia— 
ment with his Deſign, and obtains 
a Subſidy, 61. ſends Ambaſſadors to 
the Council of Lateran, ib. is im- 
poſed upon by K. Ferdizand, 61— 
67. ſends an Army into Spain to aſ- 
fiſt him, 61, impoſed upon by the 
Pope, Emperor, exc. 75, 89, 9o. 
tries to prevent a Rupture with 
Scotland, 77. concludes a League 
at Mechlin with Yargaret of Au- 
ſtris, &c. 87. prepares to pals into 
France, 96. goes over to Calais, 97, 
takes Terowenne and Tournay, 98. 
101. viſits Margaret of Auſtria, 
101. makes War with Scotland, 107, 
&c. deſires the Popes Leave to bu- 
ry K. James III. his Letter to Wol- 
ſey about the Peace with France, 121. 
ietules to reſtore Tournay, 124. 
ſends Ambaſſadors to renew the Al- 
liance with the Archduke, 138. en- 
gages in a freſh War with France, 
142. renews his Alliance with K. 
Ferdinand, 147. Fr. Sforza ſends an 
Embaſſy to him, 46. reſolves to aid 
the Emperor privately, 148. fo- 
ment} Diflentions in Scotland, 
151. the Emperor pretends he had 
a mind of reſigning the Empire to 
him, 156. which comes to nothing, 
171, 


— I 
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171. tries to have the D. of Albany 
removed from the Regency of 
Scotland, 162. refuſes to grant the 
Pope Money towards a Cruſado, 
370. aſpires to the Empire, and ſends 
Peace to the Diet, 185. the Emperor 
and K. of France try to gain him by 
means of Cardinal Wolſey, 188. 
gives himſelf up entirely to that 
Favourite, ib. ſtands Godfather to 
K. Francis's ſecond Son, 189. re- 
primands ſharply Card. Molſey, 192. 
gets K. Francis to detain the D. of 
Albany in France, 193. hath an In- 
terview with the K of Erance, 197. 
the Emperor comes and confers with 
him, 196. he goes to Graveling, 
and returns the Emperor his Viſit, 
198. ſends an Ambaſſador to K. Fran- 
e15, requiring him to forbear Hoſtili- 
ties againſt the Emperor, 210. cauſes 
la Mark to lay down his Arms, ib. 
offers to become Mediator between 
the Emperor and K. of France, 216. 
his falſe Politicks in breaking with 
France, 223, 226. writes againſt Lu- 
ther, 228, 229. fends his Book to 
the Pope, 229. the Title of De- 
fender of the Faith given him there- 
upon, 16. confirmed by Pope Cle- 
ment, 276. his Reaſons for making 
War with France, 230. ſends to the 
D. of Albany to get out of Scotland, 
231. writes to the Parliament upon 
the ſame Account. zb. finds Means 
to avoid a War with Scotland, 233. 
proclaims War againſt France, 234. 
takes an Account of every one's Age 
and Eſtate, andimpoſes a Tax upon 
England, ib. gets a general Loan. 
1b. ſigns the Treaty of Bruges, 40. 
lends the Emperor Money, 242. 
renews his Alliance with Chriſtiern 
K. ot Denmark, 248. agrees to in- 
vade Picardy, 249 tends thither an 
Army commanded by the D. of 
Suffolt, 257. cauſes a Sublidy paya- 
ble in 4 Years, to be paid at once, 


263. forms a Defign of becoming 
Maſter of Scotland, 264. tries to get 
the D. of Albeny removgd, and his 
Siſter made Regent, 6. invades 


* 


Scotland, 265. and offers his Gaard of 


ter in Marriage to the K. of 5; ts the 
land, ib. complains of Late to execute 
the Princes of the Houſe of Sn 5 P!V Or" 
269, contrives how to invade il beiote th 
Francis in his own Dominic vorce. 3 
271. binds himſelf to find the ples abou 
— Money, ib. goes off f boſe of! 
im, 273, 290. thinks of fal ide Bolin: 
with France, 289, 291. 204, 2 cated to 
demands a Benevolence, MM bear ther 
throws all the Blame upon : 452 
Wolſey, 298. receives ſeveral cu uon, 4: 
plaints againſt him, 299. his { prized a 
Letter to him, 300. his Generof jb, and 3 
to the K. of France, 303. makes il U ſom! 
Pope a Preſent, 315, 323. deceiſ C77 Se 
the Pope and Venetians, 320, teſol him a Pl 
to *. a League offenſiveand i ; King, 
fenſive with France, 328. his [ Buſineſs 
mands upon the Emperor, } 408. diff 
ſends the Emperour's Memorial dat the 
the K. of France, 337. reſolves Ml 0 alter 
proclaim War againſt the Emperoffl Fope, 4 
340. his Demands upon him, the King 
ſends K. Francis the Order of in ſirong 
Garter, 342. demands of the Et Offer ry 
3 the Pope's Liberty, 3 Diſpenſa 
is DIVORCE with Qu. Cab 413: ifi 
when firſt ſet on foot, 349. when eceivim 
occafion'd by his falling in Lol *igns 
with Ann Bullen, 351, 357. Moti Divorce 
and Reaſons y this _— alledg{ 40mg 
by him, 359, . endeavours , 
clear his 3 8. the Rei Pardon, 
he laid before the Pope, 351. e ment v 
claims War againſt the Empero t Co. 
367. ſends to demand new Buff de teme 
from the Pope, 373. deſires d = 5 
to join another Legate with Wl FR WSA 
377. Campegio exhorts him to ke — f 
Catharive, 379. complains of |i — 
Pope's Negociation with the Tre * 
rour, 380. his InſtruRtions | Bive hi 
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Cuard of two thouſand Men, 381. 

ts the Pope's Legates a Licence 
o execute their Commiſhon about 
his Divorce, 490. cited to apppear 
before the Legates about his Di- 


yorce- 391. ſays that his Scru- 
ples about his Marriage ſprung from 
thoſe of the Biſhop of Tarbe, 392. 
the Buſineſs of his Divorce 1s avo- 
cated to Rome, and he cited to ap- 
pear there within 40 Days, 395, 
449, 452. Proteſts againſt this Ci- 
tarion, 450. he is enraged and ſur- 
prized at the Legate's Proceedings, 
ib. and 396, 397. takes a Progreſs 
into ſome Counties, 397. takes the 
Great Seal from Wolſey, 399. grants 


him a Protection, 400. ſends him 


a Ring, ib. continues to purſue the 
Buſineſs of the Divorce at Rome, 
408. diſpatches learned Men to con- 
ſult the Univerſities, 409. reſolves 
to alter his Behaviour towards the 
Pope, 410. gets the Great Men of 
the Kingdom to write him a Letter 
in ſtrong Terms, 412. rejects the 
Offer made him by the Pope of a 
Diſpenſation to have two Wives, 
413. ifſues a Proclamation againſt 
receiving any Bull from Rome, 413. 
deſigns to bring the Affair of the 
Divorce before the Parliament, 413. 
publiſhes his Reaſons for the Di- 
vorce, ib. exc. grants Wolſey a full 
Pardon, 417. comes to an Agree- 
ment with him, 16. ſeizes upon his 
two Colleges, 418. gave him Leave 
to remove to Richmond, ib. cauſes 
Ann Bullen to write to him, 6. 
ſhews a Concern for his Death, 421. 
dares not truſt the Pope, 427. 
brings the Affair of the Divorce be- 
fore the Parliament, 428. the Clergy 
give him the Title of Head of the 
Church, 430. grants them a Pardon, 
433. and to the Commons, ib. tries 
to bring the Queen to conſent to the 
Divorce, 435. takes his Leave of 

7, ib. commands the Laws 2 
gunſt Hereticks to be put in Exe- 
cuton. ib. tries to frighten the Em- 
ferour and Pope, 438. joins for 


that purpoſe in a League with the 


K. of France, ib. hath an Interview 
with bim, 439. marries Ann Bullen, 
440. reprimands the Commons for 
making a Motion that he ſhould 
take again Qu. Catharine,447. threa- 
tens the Pope, 448. makes him ſome 
Offers, 451. makes Inroads into 
Scotland, 453. his Marriage is made 
e 460. bent to make the 
reach with the Pope wider, 470, 
477, 485. the Pope publiſhes a Sen- 
tence againſt him, 473. the King is 
highly offended at it, 477. ſends the 
Abp. of York, and Bp. of Durham 
to tell Catharine, that ſhe mult 
forbear aſſuming the Quality of 
Queen, 481. uneaſy at her Obſti- 
nacy, 482, Negotiations between 
him and K. Francis. ib. orders the 
Laws againſt Hereticks to be rigor- 
ouſly put in Execution, 488. and 
prohibits the importing of their 
Books, ib. his Offers to the K. of 
France, 491. demands the Arrears 
due to him, ib. how he ſtood diſ- 
oſed as to Religion, 494. renders 
imſelt a Foe both to Catholicks 
and Proteſtants, 495. incenſed a- 
gainſt the Friars, 16. would never 
ſuffer his Subjects to believe more 
than himſelf, 496, 497, 562 aims 
all along at an abſolute Power, 
496, 576, &c. 498, 529-561. ex- 
communicated by the Pope, 502. 
reſolves to ſide with the Proteſtants 
of Germany, 503, 514 lays before 
his Council the Suppreſſion of the 
Monaſleries, 504 orders a Viſitation 
of them, ib. tries to perſuade the 
K. of Scotland to renounce the 
Pope, 507 his Reply to the Empe- 
rour's Propoſals, 513. falls in love 
with Jane Seymour, and grows 
jealous of Q. Ann, 516 cauſes her 
to be beheaded, g17—g525 rejects 
all Terms of Accommodation 
propoſed by the Pope, 528 ſends 
Articles to the Convocation con- 
taining Alterations in Doctrines, 
530 proteſts againſt the Council of 
Manu, 534 ſells the Abby Lands 
at eaſy Rues, 538 tries to gain 
ume with the Yorkſhire Rebels, 545 
breaks 


— — 


IND E X. 


breaks his Word witli them, 551 


reſolves to ſuppreſs all the Monaſte- 


ries, 553, and orders a ſtrict Viſita- 
tion, 16. Satyrs writ againſt him at 
Rome, 559 incenſed againſt Cardi- 
pal Pole, tb. orders the new Ver- 
ſion of the Bible to be printed. 560 
diſputes publickly with Lambert, 
562 hath ſome Negotiations with 
the German Proteſtants, 593 ſhews 
he had no delign of altcring the 
old Religion, 573 gets the Reve- 
nues of the Religious Houſes, 575 
lays them out in needleſs things, 
582 erects lix Biſhopricks, 583, 
611 aſſures Cranmer of his con- 
mant Kindneſs, 578 pardons thoſe 
who rejected the Six Articles, 581 
marries Ann of Cleve, 566, 588 
diſlikes, and divorces her. 588, 593 
—5Y7 appoints Commiſſioners to 
examine the Doctrines of Religion, 
389 marries Catharine Howard, 604 
a Quarrel between him and K. 
Francis, 607 is abſolute in his King- 
dom, 609 goes to York to meet the 
K. of Scotland, 616 ſuppreſſes Col- 
leges and Hoſpitals, 621. wants the 
Commons to offer him a Subſidy, 
622 borrows Money every where, 
623 endeavours to hinder the K. 
of France from aſſiſting Scotland, 
ib. reſolves upon a War with Scor- 
land, 625 his Deſign in it, 626, 
627 revives the Pretenſions to the 
Sovereignty over Scotland, 628 
| defeats the Scots, 657 orders the 
Scorch Priſoners to be brought to 
London, and talks with them, 36. 
ſends them back, 632 concludes a 
League with the Emperuut, 633, 
&c. Reaſons of his being diſſatisfied 
with K. Francis, ib. propoſes to the 
Scots the marrying of Prince Ed- 
ward with their Queen, 640, &c. 
marries Catharine Parr, 649 in- 
forms Cranmer of a Plot againſt 
him, and gives him ſeveral Marks 
of his Eſteem, 649.653 forms 
vaſt Projects againſt France, 654 
ſenles the Succeſſion of the Crown, 
86. is declared by the Parliament 


clear of all Debts, 656 contin 
the War with Scotland, 655, 66 

673 Conventions between bim ar 
the Earl of Lenox, 660 goes 
Calais, and beſieges Bulloign, 6 

offers the K. of France Peace,! 
fortifies the Sea Port Towns, 6 
concludes a Peace with the K. 
France, 679 ſeizes the Church 
Plate, 681 his vaſt Expences in 
laſt War with France, ib. ſtands Gol 
father to the Dauphin's Daugbte 

ib. ſome Alterations in Religic 
propoſed to him by the Frent 
Ambaſſadors, ib. the Negotiatiot 
of the German Proteſtants wit 
him, 682 grows very corpule 
which renders him cruel, 686, pe 
ſecutes the Reformed, ib. inforn 
Cranmer of a new Plot again 
him, 689. gives him his Ring, 69 
ſeverely rebukes thoſe that had a 
cuſed him, ib. and thoſe that 2 
cuſed Q. Catharine, 693 begins t 
hate the Enemies of the Refo 
mation, ib, reſolves to put tt 
D. of Norfolk and E. of Surry 
Death, ib. reſtores rhe Univerſiti 
of Oxford and Cambridge, 604 gt 
his Will tranſcribed, 697, wheth 
he ſigned it enquired into, 698 tl 
Order of the Succeſſion how ſe 
tled, ib. his Executors , 09% 
Heir, Debts, &c. 1b. draws ne 
his End, 703 ſhews ſome Signs 

Repentance, 704. ſends for Crs 
mer, ib. dies, ib. his Death is co 
cealed, 

Henry Fitzroy, K. Henry's natut 
Son, created D. of Rihm 
High-Admiral, & c. 30 

Hereſy, no Perſon proſecuted for 
during Cardinal Wolſey's Admin 
ſtration, 47 

Hereticks burnt, 435. See Protefian 
Statute of Henry IV againſt the! 


repealed, 474 an Act in thei 5 
vour, 2 
Hertford ( 4 of ) takes Lend n 
Edi 8 5 
9 ( Landyrave of) proteſts 28 


Diet of Worms, 5 * 
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draws, ib. defeats Prince Ferdinand, Interview between K. Henry and K-. 


| 435 
Bilſey (Fohn) made Biſhop of R 
cheſter, 507 
Hoſpitals ſupprefled, 621, 666 
Howard (Catharine) See Howard. 
Howard (Thomas) Admiral, engages 
the French-Fleet, 62, 95 loft, 95 
4 Thomas) contracted to Mary Dowg- 
aſs, 528 ſent to the Tower, 529 


"Humes ( Alexander) oppoſes the Qu. 


of Scotland's Regency, 134 ad- 
viſes her to carry her Son over to 
England, 152. flies thither himſelf, 
ib. his Rebellion, 163 beheaded, 

| 172 


J. 
Ames IV K. of Scotland prepares 
to aſſiſt France, 77 concludes a 
League with K. Lewzi, ib. enters 
England, and ſends a Defiance to 
K. Henry, 107 takes Norham, 
108 defeated and flain, 110 K. 
Henry deſires leave to bury his Bo- 
dy, 8 111 

James V, his Character, 615 eſcapes 
out of the Hands of his Regents, 
and aſſumes the Government, 384 
calls a Parliament, ib. thinks of 


ſiding with the Emperour, 453 


brings it about not to have an In- 
terview with K. Henry, 508 refu- 
ſes to renounce the Pope, ib. and 
615 marries Magdalen of France, 
551 demands Mary of Guiſe in 
Marriage, 555 ſends an Army to 
oppoſe the Engliſh, 629 reſolves 
to ſight them, 630 his Army de- 


feated, 631 dies, ib. 
Fedburrough taken by the Engliſh, 266 
267, 661 


Jeſuits (Order of) when ns. 


7 

Indulgencies, an Account, and ſale of 
them, 168 and n. 
Inſurreftion in London, 172 near 
London, 298 in Lincolnſbire, 540 
in Torkſbtre, 541 
intareſts of the Pope, 184 of the 
ſeveral Princes of Ewrope, 187 


Werim granted to the Froteſ 


Francis 195, 197 between him 
and the K. of Scotland propoſed, 
508, 616 
Ipſwich a College tounded there by 
Cardinal Wol/ey, * 264 
8 0 into a Km. 621 
Italy (Affairs of) 13, 119, 243, 26 
Julius II wok his Che 15 
makes Peace with the Venetians, 27, 
32 and the D. of Ferrara, 33 ſets 
the Swiſſers againſt France, ib. like 
to be ſurprized at Bologna, 34 ex- 
communicates all the Adherents of 
the Council of Piſa, 53 dies, 83 
Bull diſpenſing with K. Henry's 
Marriage with Queen Catharine, 8 
Nullities found in it, 361 


Arne (Doctor) ſent to Rome by 
K. Henry with the Title of Ex- 
cuſator, 449 
King's Citation, 453 
Kent. (Maid of) See Barton. - 
Kildare, 6 of that Family put to 
Death, 553 the youngeſt eſcapes, ib. 
King of England's Title ſettled, 655 
Kingſton's (Sir William) Account of 
Queen Ann Bullen's Behaviour, 


522, 1. 
Xnevet infoims againſt the D. of 
Buckingham, 224. 


Knight (Doctor) ſent to Rome with 
Inſtruments about K. Henry s 
ivorce, 362 ſends the Pope a 

Memorial, 16. talks to him about 
the Divorce, 363 


L. 

12. (John) diſputes publickly 
with K. Henry, &c. 562 burnt, 563 
Landſquenets, 243 
Langden (Abbot of) the firſt that re- 
ſigned his Monaſtery, 505, 1. 
Lanoy preſſes K. Francis to ratify the 
Treaty of Madrid, 310, &c. 316 
Laſſels ( John )) informs Cranmer of 
Queen Catharine's Lewdneſs, 617 
Lateran (Council of) 53, 61,69 re- 

forms the Calendar, I 
Latimer (Hugh) made Bifhop of Wor- 
cefter, 507 his Character, 565 re- 
figns his Biſboprick and is þ 


proteſts againſt the 
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1egates. See Holſey Campeius. 
Legates's Court erected, 
Leith taken, | 

Lcnox (E. of) ſent for by C. Beaton 
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the Tower, 


346, 347, 326, 371 dies, 37 


Teague between the Pope and K. Fran- 


ly 
"Ml -. 


ch, 210 between the Pope and the 
Emperour, 211. at Cognac againſt 
the Emperour, 412 between the K. 


of France and the Venetians, 345 


againſt the Turks, 567 between K. 
Henry and the Emperour, 633, exc. 


from France, to oppoſe the Regent's 


Deſigns, 545 they try to ſend him 
E 


back, 647 takes up Arms, 6. 
forced ro accept' of a Peace, 648 
fides with the K. of England, 659 
who ſends him to Scot. 665 


Teo X. Pope, 84 his Character, 205 


his Brief to K. Henry for burying K. 


James's Body, 111 tries to recon- 


190 


cile the French and Swiſs, 116 
makes Peace between the Empe- 
rour and the Venetians, 117 ſends 
K. Henry a conſecrated Cap and 
Sword, 120 propoſes a new League 
to the K. of France, 130 makes 
one with Ferdinand, 131 forms a 
vaſt Project for his Houſe, 132 
makes his. Peace with K. Francis, 
141 reſtores the Piſhop of Tour- 
zay, 144 endeavours to drive the 
French out of Italy, 158 excites 


Chriftian Princes to War againſt the 


Turks, 165 levies a Tenth upon 
the Clergy, 167 demands Money 
of K. Henry, * | ſends Legates to 
all Courts to ſollicite the Cruſado, 


173 endeavours to bring them into 


an offenſive League againſt the 
Turks, 180 keeps Florence, and go- 
verns it by a Legate, 184 grants 
Wolſey a Penſion upon Spaniſh Sees, 

ſtirs up the Elector of Saxony, 
againſt Lurber, and excommuni- 


_ *cares him, 200 joins with France 


” 


for the Conqueſt of Naples, 210 
Jeagues with the Emperour, 211 
the Reception he gave K. Henry's 
Bock, 229 gives bim the Title of 
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Tautrec, 85, 213, 214, 243, 244, 332 


' 370 
6 3 (Ignatius de) An Account of 
him 
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F Defender of the Faith, &c. ib. dies, 


e 21 
Leſparre becomes Maſter of Node, 
208 enters Spain, ib. beaten and 
taken Priſoner, 20% 
Lewis XII. his Wars in Italy, 15, 24, 
25 the Pope quarrels with him, 32 
Joins in a League with the Empe. 
rour, 35, 36 excommunicated, 69 
makes a Peace with the Pope, 10; 
gives K. Henry an offer of. Peace, 
120, 124 marties the Princeſs Ma- 
ry, 130 dies. 135 
Liſie (Treaty of) 102 
Loan, a 2 one impoſed upon 
England, ee TENT © 7: 
London-Merchants -oppoſe the Tax 
impoſed by K. Henry, 236 
Longland oppoſes the Reformation, 
489 and the Suppreſſion of Mo- 
naſteries, ER 
Low-Countries, Campain there, 215 
Ambaſſy from thence to K. Henry, 


, 607, u, 
Luther ( Martin) begins to appear 
169 the Pope ſtirs up the Eledtor 
of Saxony againſt him. 200 bis 
Books burnt, ib. excommunica- 
ted, 36. burns the Pope's Bull and 
Decretals, ib. writes againſt the 
Papal Authority, 227 K. Hen) 
writes againſt him, 229 
dis Bock, 269 Differences between 
bim and Zainglius, 263 and n. K. 
Henry exhoris the Princes of the 
Houſe of Saxony to hinder the pub 


lication of his German Bible, 269 * 


baniſhed the Empire, 424 ſeveral 
of his Treatiſes brought to England, 
| 4 


Luxemburgh, 1 - 08 
Lyons (Council _ pa. el 


Adrid (Treaty of) 303 
M Magdalen (Princeſs) married 
to James V. K. of Scotland, 55! 
dies, $554 
Mamalucks 16; and ». 
AMannock accuſed of criminal Conver- 
fatiou with Queen Catharine, * 


he anſwers 


and e3 


— 
— 


Marigna 


| Margare! 


ret 

K. Hes 
Margaret 
Sarum 
Margare 


and executed, 618 


dies, 
214 u (Congreſs of) 33.71 
arre, W —— (Council of) 834 
and — D. of) 347 
20% Marignano (Battle of) 141 
24 gare Counteſs of Richmond dies, 
u, 32 =” 10 
= Margaret (Dutcheſs of Savoy) viſits 
„ 69 K. Henry, 102 
10; WM Margarer of York made Counteſs of 
2ce, Sarum, * 11 
Ma- Margaret Queen Dowager of Scotl. 
135 marries the E. of Angus, 133 gets 
102 this Marriage annulled, and marries 
upon Henry Stewart, 384 
235 Wl Merſeilles, Interview there between 
Tax the Pope and K. of France, 470 
236 Mary (Princeſs) K. Henry's Siſter, 
tion, Treaty about her Marriage with K. 
Mo- Lewis, 122 affiance to Charles ot 
504 Auſtria, 182 proteſts againſt it, ib. 
215 marries K. Lewis, 130 and after- 
enry, wards the D. of Suffolk, 135 
370 Mary (Princeſs) K. Henry's Daugh- 
nit of ter born, 153 contracted to the 
5. A, Dauphin, 183 promiſed to the Em- 


pear perour, 222 to the K, of France, 
ector 338 a Marriage propoſed between 
bis ber and the Dauphin, 490 her Fa- 
nica- ther reconciled to herr, 26 
| and Mary (Princeſs of Scotl.) born, 631 
the a Match concluded between ber 
lenry and Prince Edward, 632, 640, 641 
wers crowned, 64 
xeen Wl Meximilian ſends Ambaſſadors to K. 
K. Henry, 13 befieges Padua, 26 a 


f the League between him and K. Zewis, 
pub- 36 fides privately with the Pope, 
269 © 43, 44 ſerves as a Volunteer in 


yeral K. Henry's Army, 99 ſendsan Am- 
land, bafſador to him, 149 marches in- 
488 to Milan, 156 pretends he had a 
662 Mind of reſigning the Empire to 


| K. Hen but bad real 
I » 1 ut rea no 
a ſuch D gn, 171 3 
308 Venice, 161 reſtores Verona to the 
;rried Venetians, 164 eoncludes a League 
551 with K. Francis, &c. againſt the 
554 Tarks, 165 dies, 18 
nd . Merwell (Lord) commands the $cor 
nver- my, 629 
87 
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Menrning firſt uſed in Scotland, N 


5 * 
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1 


Medici: {Lorenzo dt) marries Catha- 
rine of Boulogne, 167 dies, 184 
(Julio de) made the Pope's prime 
Miniſter, 259 elected Pope, 260, 
exc. See Clement VI 
—(Catharine de) married to the D. 
of Orleans, 454 
— That Family reſtored to the Go- 
vernment of Florence, 394, 407 
Melanchten comes to England, 515 
Mendoza ( Hugo de) 369 
Merindol, Maſſacre there, 682 
Mexico diſcovered, 194 
Milan, 212, 254 the French loſe 
it, 270 Negotiation between Fran- 
cis and the Emperour about it, 549 
(Council of) 51 removed to Ly- 


08s, 71 
—(Duke of) See Sforza. | 
Miſſals reformed, 606 
Modena, 20 
Mohatz, (Battle of) 319 


I 
Monaſteries ſuppreſſed for Wolſey's 
Colleges, 383 compound with the 
King, 434 
to viſited, 04 ſuppreſſed by 
him, 504, 505, 511, 537, 553» $50, 


569, 572 
them amounted Ito, 572, 582 diſ- 


orders that were found in them pub- 
liſhed, 506, 538 pious Frauds dif- 
covered in them, 5 $7 the Reve- 
nues of them granted to the King, 

| . | 75 
Monks blacken K. Henry, 499 185 
executed, 50 allowed to quit 


their Monaſteries, * 
Mongommery (E. of) 73 
Montreuil, 8 663, 665 
Moore (Treaty of) | 395 


More (Sir Thomas) made Lord Chan- 
cellor, 399 refigns the Greal Seal, 


448 countenances Elizabeth Bar- 


ton, 475 refuſes to take the Oath 
to K. Henry, 480 ſent tothe Tow- 
er, ib. condemned by the Parlia» 


ment, 487 perſwades K. Henry t 


perſecute the Proteſtants, 488, 
executed, 501 Account of his Uts- 
pia, Gy $O2, . 


2 2 


. Henry orders them 


what the Revenues of 
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Nu beſieged by Lautrec, 371 
Viceroy of) War between 
him and the Pope, 322, 324 
Navarre taken by the French, 20S re- 
taken by the Spaniards, ib. K. Fran- 


cis ſends an Army there, 219 
Queen of) favours the Refor ma- 
tion, 490 

. Nevil (Sir Ea ward) executed, 568 
Nice belieged by the French and Twrks, 

6571 

Nix, Biſhop of Norwich, 531 


Norfolk (D, of) retires from Court, 
143 ſcent Ambaſſador to France, 470, 
471 "oppoſes the Reformation, 489, 
609 and the Suppreſſion of Monaſ- 
teries, 504 1 High-Stew- 
ard at the Tryal of Queen Ann Bul- 
len, 521 commands the K's Forces 
againſt the Yorkſhire Rebels, 543, 
544 ſtirs up K. Henry againſt Crom- 
well, 591 his Charadter. 609 com- 
mands the Engliſh Army againſt 
Scotland, 629 and againſt France, 663 
K. Henry reſolves to put him ro 
DearÞ. 692 is ſent to the Tower, 
693 writes to the K. to endeavour 
to obtain his Pardon, 699 is at- 
tainted, 702 wonderfully eſcapes 
death, 703 

Norris (Henry) accus'd of criminal Con- 
verſation with Qucen Anne, 517— 


20 

Northumberland. (E. of arreſts cad. 

nal Wolfey, 419 bis pretended Con- 

tract with Anz Bullen, 525. 529 

Noyon Treaty of) 159 
O 


Ath taken by the Engliſh to K. Hen- 
. ry; 480 form it, 486 a new one, 


655 
Orleans [D. of) marrics Catherine oe 
Aſedicit, 454, 471 dies 670 


Oxford-Univerlity makes a Scruple of 
deciding in fayour of K. Henry: Di- 


vorce, 409 
Oxford erected W a Biſhoprick, 611 
" Us P4F, 8 68. 69 


Parr, (Catherine) See Catherine. 
wo_—_Lod) created E. of RH, C53 


T ene, 2 
* 


E X. 


— (Lord) of Horton, Y- BY 
Pardon, a General one granted by K. 
Henry, 487, 601 


Parliament fits, 457, 474, 510 hiph| 
offended at the 4 


by the Pope againſt the King, 

diſſolv'd . aving et r 
512 confirms Queen Ann Bullen 
Sentence, 527 grants K. Henry the 
| Revenues of the Monaſteries, 57; 
enacts that the ſame Obedience 
ſhould be paid to the King's Prock- 
mation as to Acts of Parliament, 
576 their ſlaviſn Subjection to K. 
Henry, 598 confirms whatever the 
K. enjoyns, ib. grants him Subfi- 
dies, 632, 674. Cc. declares the K. 
clear of all debts, 656 grants the 
K. the Revenues of the Colleges and 
Hoſpitals, 674 diſſolved by the K's 
death, 704 
Parliament-Men to loſe their Wages if 
they abſent themſelves, 13 a Sherif 
impriſon'd for arreſting one, 612 
Parma 20, 83, 214, 
Paul III. Pope, 485 excommunicates 
K, Henry, 502 tries to make up Mat- 
ters with him, 528 publiſhes 2 
Bull of Fx-ommunication againlt 
him, 559 propoſes the calling 2 
Council at Treur, 625, 675 makes 
a League with the Emperor again 
the Proteſtants, 683 
Pavia, 274 Victory obtain'd there b) 
the Emperor, 280 
—— (Cardinal! of) ſtabb'd, 49 
Peace between England and Scotland 
490 between France and * 
Perhats, ſtreſs laid upon t bat Word, 3): 
Peter-pence aboliſh'd, 8 
Pererburgh erected intoa Biſhoprick,6! 
Peto inveighs —_ K. Henry in a5 
mon before him, | uh 
Piedmont : War there, bj 
Piſa, 20, 25 Council there, 36, 444 
7 removes to Milan, 51 renoun: 
the Emperor, | 
Plague diag the Emperor's Tt 
346 in the French Army, ; 

Plot againſt ſome Proteftan's, 
gainlt Cranmer, See Cranm. 


gainſt 
Statut 
Pra muni 
all in 
Aurhc 
a Præ 
Preſident 


Proteſtat 


x againlt 
683 


Pole (Sir Richard) 115 2. 
ir Feffrey, and Henry) — 


(Reginald) an account of him, 535 
falls out with K. Henry, 536 his 
Book de Unione Eccleſiaſticd, ib. made 
Cardinal, 537 maintains in a Book 
that it was more meritorious to 
fight againſt K. Henry than the Turk, 
569 labours to create him Troubles, 
5% had ſome private Views as to 
the Crown, 568 his Correſpon- 
dents in England executed, ibid. 

Poldere Virgil, the Pope's Sub · collector 
in Englavd committed by Wolſey to 
the Tower, 145 Arch-Deacon of 
Wells, | 145 

Pope. See Julius, Leo, Adrian, Clement, 
Paul, Pope's Authority aboliſh'd in 
England, 478, 479. Proclamation a- 
gainſt uſing the Pope's Name, 487 
Statutes againſt him, 528 

Premunire, Molſey caſt into one, 400 
all indeavours to reſtore the Papal 
Authority in England made liable to 


a Premunire, 528 
Preſident of the North firſt inſtituted, 


704 

Proteſtants whence ſo call'd, 425 thole 
of Germany inſiſts upon a tree Coun- 
cil, 406, 422, 455 the Emperor 
promiſes the Pope to ruin them, 
406 deſire leave to declare their Be- 
lief before the Diet of Augsburgh, 
425 oppoſe the chuſing a K. of the 
Romans, 416 K. Francis favours 
them, 490 Tequire K. Henry to de- 
clare for the Augsburgh Con feſſion, 
503, 514 fend Doctors to him, 515 
avoid the Emperor's Snares, and K. 


Henry's, 584 Thoſe in England per- 


ſecured, 488, 489, 562 ſome burnt 
at Windſor, 649 ſome of their Opini- 
ons -ondemn'd by the Convocatiyns, 
529 their Grievances, 5FF their In- 
tereſt declined at Court, 594 rejet 
the Pope's Offers of a Council at 
Trent, 625 
Proteſlant-Princes of G endea- 
vour to mediate a Peace between 
Enzl1nd and France, 471 


INDE x. 


R, 

NAticbon (Diet of) adjuſts Matters 
with the Proteſtants, 441 
Reſor mat ion; Beginnings and Occaſion 
of it, 169 progrels of it in Germa- 
ny, 277, 268, 422, and in England, 
487, 685, Ce. 

Regiſter for Chriſtenings, Sc. when, 
firſt ordered to be kept, 561 n, 
Relicks found in Monaſteries, 557 and a 
Religion; State of it in England, 685, c. 
Richmond, (Counteſs of) See Margaret 
Rochford (Lord) accuſed of Inceſt with 
Queen Ann, 517 beheaded, 2 
(Lady) accuſed of being an Ac- 
complice in — Catherine's Lewd- 


neſs, 618. beheaded, 620 
Rome fack'd, 8 326 
Roſe : a conſecrated one ſent by the 

Pope to K. Henry, 29 


Rota, (Court ot) 327 and u. 
Ruthal (Thomas) made Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, 5 
S. 

Flisbury (Counteſs of) attainted, 557. 
Sandtuaries, Act concerning them, 
36 

Sanders, Remarks on his Hiſtory, 1 
349 his Calumnies againſt Queen 
Ann Bullen, 67 n. 518 makes El. Bar- 
ton and her Accomplices paſs for 
Martyrs, 476 
Savoy (D. of) refuſes K. Francis a Paſ- 
ſage thro? his Dominions, 484 
Saxony (Elector of) ſtirr'd up by the 
Pope againſt Luther, 200 ſupports 
him, ib. makes a ſolemn Proteſta- 
tion againſt the Decree of Worms, 425 
Scot land, (Affairs of) 40, 76, 107, 132, 
Sc. 151, 193, 306, 319, 384, 614, 
627, Cc. Treaties between that 
Kingdom and England, 12, 201. See 
Treatics, Nuarrels, and Wars be- 
tween thoſe two Kingdoms, 40, 
107, 631, 657, G61, 673 Troubles 
in Scotland, 201 invaded by K. Hen- 
ry, 265, 453, 657- Perſecution there, 


684, 68 
(KK of) Sce James. 5 7 
— Qu. Dowager of) Sce Margaret. 
Scots, invade Engl ind, 266 deſeated by 
Z 2 2 the 


E IN DE X. 


the Engliſß, 631 their Priſoners 
brought to London. 632 

Sephocard, Sce Wiſhart, _ 

Seymour (Jane) K. Henry falls in Love 
weich her, 516 marrics her, 525 
dies, 8 53 

— ( Edward) created E. of Hertford, 

554. See E. of Hertford. | 

* Sforza is put in Poſſeſſion in Milan, 

73 loſes it, 91 reſtor'd, 92, 273, 

86, Sc. 307, 405 beheads the 

K. Francis's Envoy, dies, 508 


* 


Shaxton ( Nicholas) made Biſhop of Saliſ- 


bury, 07 his Character, 565 re- 
C2 bis Biſhoprick, and is Nat to 
the Tower, 580 condemn'd to be 
burnt, 686 abjures, is. and 687 
preaches at the burning of Ame 


Akew, 687 
Sheriff. one impriſon'd for arreſting a 
Parliament-Mar, 622 


Shrewsbury (E. of) See Talhor. 
Sienna (Cardinal of) conſpires againſt 
the Pope, 167 ſtrangled, ibid, 
Sinclair (Oliver) made General of the 
Scorch Army, 630 taken Priſoner, 
F31 
Smalcald (League of) 426 K. Henry 
hath ſome deſign of fiding with it, 
514 the Emperor endeavours todiſ- 
ſolve it, 556 
Smeton (Mark) F17--520 
Soliman takes Buda, 612, 613 
Sommer/es (Charles) made E. ot Hör- 
ceſter, 115 
Spain: Troubles in that Kingdom, 199 
Spire (Diet of) 424, 425, 662 
Spurs (Battle ot 99 
Staffor . See D. of Buckingham. 
— (He,; his Son reſtor'd to his Fa- 


ther's Honour and Eſtate 247 
— Lord) ſent to the Tower, 4 crea- 
ted E. of Hiieſlure, 76d. 


Sraentes againſt Appeals to Rene. 457 
of Henry IV. againſt Hereticks re- 
Id, 474 for aboliſhing the Pop. s 
tack id 478 for aboliſhivg = 
nates, 19, Fete pence, Procurations, 
Delegations, tc. ih, againſt the 
Pope, ß 14 Bloody Srarmre, 5-3 
tte ut. (Hew 2) macties Afargarer Queen 
Dowegiy ot St. 334 


& 


; (John, See D. Albany. 
Stews in England aboliſh'd, Jos n, 
Stokeſley, Biſhop of London, 563 n. dies, 


6 

Suffolk, (E. of) beheaded, 2 

—— —(D. of) See Brandon. 

Suffragan- Biſhops, 486 and u. 568 

Surry (E. of) his Character, 11 falls 

out with the Biſhop of Wincheſter, th, 
ſent to levy an Army againſt gc. 
land, 78 marches towards K. James, 
rog created D. of Norfolk. See D. 
of Norfolk. 

Surry (E. of) made Admiral of the Em- 
peror's Fleet, 242. invades Scotland, 
265, 267 is beat by the French, 677 
K. Henry reſolves to put him to 
death, 692 is ſent to the Tower, 

- 693 beheaded, | 698 

Sweating-Sickneſs in England, 152 

Swiſſers ſet at Variance with France, 


33, 51, 69, 104, 1 
. E 


CT} Albee (George) E, of Shrewsbary takes 
up Arms againſt the Yorkſhire Re- 


bels, J42 
Tax impos'd on England by K. Henry, 


234 

Temſe moves to Addreſs the K. to ale 
* Catherine again, 447 
Tenth upon the Clergy levied by the 
Pope, 167 
Tenths granted to the King, 486 
Terouenne taken, 98, 100 given to the 
Emperor and raz d, ibid, 
Tindal (William) an account of him, 
488 tranſlates the New Teſtament 


into Engliſh, ib. burnt at Filford, . 


ib. u. 

Tonſtal Cutłbert) Biſhop of London, ſent 
Ambaſſador to Spain, 295 burns 
Tindal's Bible, 488 the greateſt En- 
courager of it, ib, 1. 
Torurnay taken, 100, 101 K. Henry re- 
fuſes to reſtore it, 124 Negotiat!- 
ons about it, 174+ Treaty about 
the Reſtitution of it, 182 belieg'! 
by the Emperor, 217 
—— 6 ſhop of) See Gwillard. 
Treaty of Bruges, Meere, &c. Sce Bre- 


g de. 


Tre ie 


e Bru 


1110. 


I N D 
qreaties between Scotland and England, 

| I2, 163, * 641 
between England 


135, 137, 182, 198, 329, 338, Ge. 
438 — a the Emperor and Eng- 
| I 


” 3 

Ki an \ 2 the Emperor and the 
Pope, Sg 393 
between K. Lewis and Ferdi- 
nand, 84. 116 
Charles, 159 
Trent (Council of) call'd, 625, reject- 
ed by the Proteſtants, ib. remarks 
upon it, 676. opened, ib. and 684 
Trimoxille ſent by Lewis into Italy, go, 


Cc. 105 
Trinity-College founded 694 
— — England and Scotland, 

"Wt of 
between England and F rs, 
370 


A tbe Pope and the Emperor, 314 
— — the Pope and the Viceroy, 323 
—— the Emperor and K. of France, 
566, 567 
Turks, K. Francis and K. Charles form 
a League againſt them, 165 prepare 
to invade Hungary, 385, 424, 440 
gain the Battle of Buda, 613 
V. 
Annes (Peter) ſent by K. Henry to 
Rome, 38 1. threatens the Pope, ib. 
ſends the K. Word he muſt expect 
nothing from the Pope, 353 
Venetians, Account of their Wars wit 
the Pope, & c. 17. 24. 25, 32, 83, 
Cc. the Emperor and Pope con- 
clude a League againſt them, 72 
make Peace with them, 161 
declare againſt France, 251 propoſe 
a League againſt the Emperor, 278, 
286, 312. join ina ue with K. 
Francis, 345 forced to reſtore Ra- 
venna, Cervia, &c. to the Pope, 405 
Venice (Doge of) writes to Cardinal 
Wolſry, 199 
Verona reſtor'd to the Venetians, 164 
Vicenza (Council of) 569 
Uarverſities decide in favour of K. Hen- 


France, 28 


* * 


E X: {+ — 
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Mover of conſulting them, ib. . 
their —— printed, 435— 


thoſe of Oxford and Cambridge re- 


ſtor d by K. Hemry, _- 
Urbino, — taken by La Rovere, 185 
annex d by the Pope to the c 


8 I 
—— — (D. of) diſpoſſeſs'd of his. Dome. 


nions by the A" 158; 322 


72 Parliament-Men, 137. 3. 


Wales, incorporated with England. 
70 

Warkam Archbiſhop of Canterbury, — 
quaints K. Henry with Cardinal 
Wolſey's Oppreſſions, 191. remon- 
ſtrates to K. Henry that his Marri- 
age with Catherine was againſt the 
Law of God, 353. dies, 451, 457 


countenances El. Barton, 475 
Weſtminſter erected into a Biſhoprick, 
611 

Weſton (Francis) 517—520 
Wight (Ile of) the French make a De- 
{cent upon it, 467 


Wincheſter (Biſhoprick of) 1— to 


Holſey, 388 K. H reſerves to 
himſelf the — it. 417 
———(iſhop of) See Fox, Gardiner. 
Wiſhart burnt, 685 his Prediction con- 
cerning Beaton, ibid. 
Wittemburg (D. of) depriv'd of his Do- 
minions, 200 reſtor d to them, 485 
Wool. Act againſt exporting any out 
of the Kingdom, 136 
Wolſey (Thomas) an account of him, 
12 3. 142 his Character, 247, 421 
riſes at , 13 his vaſt Prefer- 
ments, 189 made Prime - Miniſter, 9 
and Biſhop of Lincoln, 115 and 22 
miniſtrator of Tournay, 115 and 
Archbiſhop of York, 130 obtains the. 
Adminiſtration of the Biſhoprick of 
Bath and Wells, 180 gets the Abby 
of St. Albans in Commendam, 223 
the Biſhoprick of Durham, 
248 the Pope gives him the By 
rick of Wincheſter, 388 goyerns 
King in an abſolute 1 142 


made Cardinal, 146 and Lord Chan- 
cellor, 159 loaded with * 


e ũ . wg . ag era 


«__ 1 
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* 
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ib. &c. the 'Einperour's large Grants 
to him, 241 — by hi and the 
Ki of Fran, 188, 193, 245 the K. 


of France gives him a Penſion of 


12, ooo Livres in lieu of the Biſhop- 
rick of MDarnay, 183, 305 the Em- 
perour promiſes him the Biſhoprick 


of Badajos, and the Popedom, 196, 


197 the Pope grints him Penfions 
upon Spaniſh "Sees, 199 the Duke of 


Milan promiſes to pay him a yearly. 


Penſion of 10,900 Ducats, 148 a 
Penfion is granted him by Charles K. 
of Caftile, 71 made Collector of a 
Tenth . the Clergy, 167 
gets himſelf joined in the te- 
ſhip with Campers, 178 becomes 
ſole Legate, with power to viſit the 
Monaſteries aud Clergy, 190 the 
— grants him the Legateſhip for 

ite, 248, 262ſis afraid of lofing the 


Biſhoprick of Tournay, 144, 120 


refolves to be revenged upon the K. 
of France, for making him loſe that 
Biſhoprick, 144 treats with K. Hen- 
ry about the reſtoring of Tournay, 
171, 175 ſends Folydore Virgil to 
the Tower, 145 treats privately with 
the Emperour, 147 Inſtances of his 
Pride, 149, &c. 189, 220 calls to an 


Account thoſe that had managed the 


King's Money, 153 defames to the 


Pope all the Clergy of England 190, 


aſpires to the Popedom, 192, 248 
makes —— for it, 260, 386 diſ- 
appointed it, 236, &c. angry 
wich Archbiſhop — for ſubſcri- 
bing bimſelf his Brother, 191 regu- 
lates the my r between K. 
H and K. Francis, 19 to 
the Congreſs of Calais, 2 | orig 
the Emperour at Brxges, and makes 
a League with him againſt France, 
222 procures a Bull, impowering 
him to make 50 Knights, &c. 223 
demands of the Clergy a Subfidy for 
the King, 245 and of the Houſe of 
Commons, 246 but receives a 
Mortification, 16. perſuades K. Hewy 
to cauſe a Subfidy payable in four 
Years to be paid at once, 263 forms 


PTR +. i. 
a Projett of founding two Colle, 
A; Ende bY the _ 


ſuppreſs Monaſteries for the endow- 


ing of them, 277 obtams Letters 


Patents, and Grants, for his College 
at Oxford, 3e2, 318. authorized to 


- viſit all the Monaſteries, 277 con- 
tributes to the Rupture between the 


Emperour and K. Henry, 291 2t- 
tempts to levy Money without a Par- 
liament, 297 is like to be turned 
out of Favonr, 299 appeaſes the 
King, 16. removes from Court thoſe 
whom he miſtruſted, 301. confers 
with the K. of France, 332 returns 
to England, 340 cheriſhes K. Henry's 
Scruples about his Marriage, 359 
writes to Caſſali 363 a bold Act of 
his, which drew on him the King's 
Anger, 369 aſſembles the great Men, 
and tries to juſtify the War againſt the 
Emperour, 370 obtains from the 


Pope a Commiſſion to decide K. 


Henry's Divorce, 373, 376 appointed 
by che Pope with Campeio his Vice- 
gerent in the Aſſair of the Divorce, 
377 ſends a Letter to the Pope, 389 
ſits about the King's Divorce, 390 
lets Campegio preſide in that Affair, 
391 Remarks on his Behaviour in 
the Divorce, 396 Ann Bullen exal- 


perated K. Henry againſt him, ib. im- 


peached by the Attorney-General, 399 
the Great Seal taken from him, ib. caſts 
himſelf on the King's Mercy, 400 de- 
clared to be put out of the Protection 
of the Laws, 16. an Inventory of bis 
Goodsib ordered to leave York-Placeys. 
his Joy and Meanneſs at the Receipt 
of a Ring ſent him by K. Her), 4*! 
his Affair brought before the Parlia- 
ment, ib. Articles of his Impeach- 
ment by the Lords, 401 remains be- 
tween Hope and Fear, 417- the ms 
makes an Agreement with him, . 


tries in vain to ſave his Colleges, 


418 has ſtill ſome Hopes, 16. fent 
away toTork, 419 3 or for High- 
Treaſon, ib. conducted to Lende, 
dies by the way, 46. his laſt Words 
420 where buried, is. the _ 


Cone 
tenan 


forme 


Horce ſte 


N 


Worceſter (E. of) See Sommerſer, 115 
forme, (Diet of) 


A. 


X ; 
\ 1 D E X. 


* 


Concern for his Death. 427 coun- X. 
tenanced in ſome Meaſure the Re- Imenes ( Cardinal) made Regont 


formed, 1 ; 487 of Caſtile, 154 5 166 


424, 425. 675 138 taken poſſeſſion of by 


not heſiey (Lord) made Lord Chan- Henry, 417 
cellor, 656 his Cruelty to Ann A, Z. . 
kew, 687 comes to apprehend Q. 2 A dies, 612 
Catharme, | 692 — Zumglius, 268 


. 
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ERRATA in Yor. VI. 


P AGE 3. Line 2. dele paſt, P. 12. 4. 17. Scotland v. England. TJbid. I. 36. Surry ». 

Savoy. FP. 23. . 21. 17097. 1509. P. 32. J. 5. retire v. return. P. 42. I. 22. ever v. 
even. P. 4. l. 31. accuſed r. exculed, P. 53. J. 9. Ferdinand r. a Ferdinand. P. 59. l. 37. 
Conqueſt r. Conqueſts. P. 60. I. 13. his r. with his. Ibid. I. 18. dele not. Ibid. I. 33. him 
7. them. P. ga. J. Aſſurances r. Aſſurance. P. 96. J. 23. after Inſtructions put @ « and for &c 
7. He. P. 91. J. 25. from v. tor. P. 117. J. 16. that v. their. P. 115. Note, I. f. not from v. 
from, P. 128. l. 36, a Hundred Thouſaud v. a Million of. P. 167. J. 1. Sc. Laugee v. 
Lautrec. P. 168. J. 26. either 's v. either. P. 191. J. 28, withal 7. with it. F. 204. J. wt, 
were r. was. P. 208 J. 21. after Country put a, P. 224. J. 9, daring v. dared. 1bid.l. 23. 
Martin . Morton. P. 253. . 18 French Comte r. Franche Conte. P. 3025 J. alt. for v. 
from. P. 315. J. 27. after it put a . and read He. P. 344.1. 33. ſhowing v. lowing. P. 357. 
1. 38. bur r. not 55. 388. J. 13. dele not. P, 389. J. 6. the Biſkop 7, Bilhop. P. 4c. L 15, 
Cranmer's whole v. Cranmer, whoſe. P. 415. J. 33. three r. theſe. P,417. J. 39. nd 40. 


| $ 6. 7.40, 60. F. 437. l. 4. always v. all ways. F. 441. L 14. gy 7, exceedingly, 
0, 


+452+ J. 30. unlawful r. lawful. P. 465.1. 25. inſtead of ¶ or that bein it was in the 


Power of a Pope to diſpenſe with it J v. C or that not being ſo, it was in the Power of a 

to grant 2 Diſpenfatioo.] P. 528. . lt. deſigning r- deigning. P. 531+ J. 2. Favourites 
F. Favourers, P. 534. J. 6. communicating v. communicated. P. 535. J. 18. were v. Was. 
P. 565. 1.35. ber r. them, P. 621. J 4. Ning v. Kings. P. 635. J. 37. Divorce jr. the Divorce. 
P.638.1,2. old r. new. P. 657. L 15, and 26. Conqueſt r. Congueth 
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